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JOSEPH  JOACHIM  RAFF 


OSEPH  JOACHIM  RAFF,  was  the 
son  of  an  organist  and  teacher, 
Franz  Joseph  Raff,  who  early  in 
1822  left  the  little  Wurtemberg  city 
of  Weisenstetter  in  the  Horb  dis¬ 
trict  of  the  Black  Forest  to  settle  in  Lachen  on 
the  lake  of  Zurich  in  the  canton  Schwyz.  Here  on 
May  27  of  the  same  year  the  boy  was  born.  In 
his  early  childhood  he  displayed  that  mental 
ability  which  does  not  always  fulfill  its  promise 
in  years  of  maturity.  He  was  able  to  translate 
Homer  at  the  age  of  seven  and  generally  preferred 
books  to  rude  outdoor  sports.  He  displayed 
musical  tendencies,  too,  learning  to  play  the  organ 
and  to  sing  in  the  choir ;  but  no  special  attention 
was  given  to  his  musical  training,  probably  because 
his  facility  in  this  art  was  regarded  as  only  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  general  activity  of  mind.  He  was 
first  put  to  school  at  the  Wurtemberg  Institute, 
and  after  a  thorough  preparation  there,  was  sent 
to  the  Schwyz  Jesuit  Lyceum.  He  was  graduated 
with  distinction,  carrying  off  prizes  in  Latin  and 
mathematics,  but  his  means  were  not  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  take  a  university  course.  He  ob¬ 
tained  the  post  of  tutor  of  Latin  at  St.  Gallen, 
where  he  remained  a  short  time,  afterward  going 
as  a  teacher  to  Rapperswyl.  He  was  at  this  time 
hardly  twenty  years  of  age.  He  now  began  his 
study  of  music,  for  which  his  fondness  had  been 
growing.  He  was  unable  to  afford  a  teacher,  but 
he  diligently  practised  at  the  piano  and  made 
many  earnest  attempts  at  composition. 

The  patron  saint  of  musical  Germany  in  1842 
was  Mendelssohn  and  in  August  of  that  year  he  set 
off  on  one  of  his  tours  in  Switzerland.  No  date  is 
recorded,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  Raff  seized  upon 
this  visit  as  his  opportunity.  Mendelssohn,  with 
his  customary  promptness  in  recognizing  and  as¬ 
sisting  aspirants,  gave  the  young  man  a  warm 
letter  of  recommendation  to  the  great  publishing 


house  of  Breitkopf  &  Hartel.  So  effective  were  the 
master’s  words  that  Raff’s  first  work  was  published 
in  January,  1843.  Thenceforward  the  current  of 
his  life  could  not  be  checked,  and  despite  the 
opposition  of  his  parents,  he  devoted  his  future  to 
music.  No  critical  notice  of  Raff’s  opus  x  has 
been  found,  but  opus  2  (“Trois  Pieces  Caracteris- 
tique”  for  piano)  is  mentioned  with  kindness  in 
Schumann’s  journal,  the  A7 cue  Zeitschrift  fur  Musik, 
of  Aug.  5,  1844.  The  critic  found  in  the  composi¬ 
tion  “something  which  points  to  a  future  for  the 
composer.”  One  readily  discerns  here  the  keen 
insight  of  the  greatest  of  all  music  critics,  Schumann 
himself.  Favorable  comments  were  made  on  the 
young  composer’s  works  numbered  opus  2  to  6  in 
the  Allgemeine  Musikalisclie  Zeitung  of  Aug.  21  in 
the  same  year,  and  we  may  readily  understand  that 
with  such  encouragements  Raff  bent  his  whole  mind 
to  the  production  of  music. 

In  1845  the  wizard  Liszt  appeared  in  Switzerland. 
The  great  pianist  was  not  long  in  discovering  Raff’s 
gifts  and  was  equally  quick  to  see  that  the  young 
man  was  struggling  against  privations  that  would 
have  overwhelmed  a  weaker  nature.  Liszt  invited 
Raff  to  accompany  him  on  a  concert  tour,  and  thus 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  beginner’s  reputation. 
Together  they  travelled  in  the  principal  German 
cities,  the  tour  ending  at  Cologne.  Thence  Liszt 
returned  to  Paris,  but  Raff  remained.  This  stay  in 
Cologne  was  a  happy  one,  for  it  led  to  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  Mendelssohn.  The  famous 
master,  who  had  given  the  young  composer  his 
first  help,  now  displayed  fresh  interest  in  him  and 
made  him  a  proposition  to  go  to  Leipsic  and  con¬ 
tinue  his  studies  under  Mendelssohn’s  own  guidance. 
Such  an  offer  was  not  to  be  refused,  but  the  fates 
were  not  propitious.  Just  as  Raff  was  making  his 
preparations  to  go  to  Leipsic  in  the  fall  of  1847 
Mendelssohn’s  untimely  death  put  an  end  to  his 
hopes.  He  had  not  been  idle  while  in  Cologne, 
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however,  for  he  had  studied  composition  with  great 
earnestness,  and  had  sent  to  the  C'dcilia ,  published 
in  Berlin  by  the  noted  contrapuntist,  Siegfried 
Dehn,  many  contributions  displaying  wide  knowl¬ 
edge  of  musical  science.  Later  he  published  “Die 
Wagnerfrage”  (“The  Wagner  Question”),  a  pam¬ 
phlet  which  attracted  much  attention,  as  did  all 
discussions  of  the  works  of  the  Bayreuth  genius. 

Raff  now  became  anxious  to  make  a  permanent 
home  for  himself  in  one  of  the  larger  German  cities. 
He  appealed  once  more  to  Liszt,  who  gave  him  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  Mechetti,  at  that  time  a 
prominent  publisher  of  Vienna.  It  seemed  as  if  ill 
luck  relentlessly  pursued  Raff,  for  while  he  was 
actually  on  the  way  to  visit  Mechetti,  the  latter 
died.  In  spite  of  such  obstacles  to  his  advance¬ 
ment  the  composer  continued  his  labors  with 
undaunted  spirit.  He  returned  to  his  old  home  at 
Wtirtemberg  and  resumed  his  studies.  For  a  short 
time  he  taught  and  studied  at  Stuttgart,  seeking  in 
the  latter  city  to  fill  the  gaps  in  his  early  training. 
That  his  ambition  was  unconquered  is  well  proved 
by  the  fact  that  in  Stuttgart  he  wrote  his  first  large 
work,  an  opera  in  four  acts  entitled  “  King  Alfred.” 
In  Stuttgart,  too,  he  was  in  some  measure  recom¬ 
pensed  for  his  many  trials  and  adversities  by 
making  the  acquaintance  of  one  who  was  destined 
to  be  his  life-long  friend  and  his  champion  after 
death.  This  was  Hans  von  Biilow,  then  a  youth  of 
barely  twenty,  not  yet  the  famous  pupil  of  Liszt, 
but  a  law  student  who  was  neglecting  his  studies 
for  the  pursuit  of  music.  Von  Biilow,  no  doubt, 
perceived  that  to  introduce  to  the  public  a  new 
composer  of  merit  would  add  to  his  own  success  as 
a  player,  and  he  accordingly  performed  from  mem¬ 
ory  a  recently  finished  composition  of  Raff’s,  which 
he  had  seen  for  the  first  time  two  days  before. 
The  result  was  a  storm  of  applause  for  both  player 
and  composer.  This  success  cemented  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  the  two,  and,  as  all  who  have  often  heard 
the  pianist  well  know,  Dr.  von  Biilow  very  rarely 
plays  a  miscellaneous  programme  on  which  the 
name  of  Raff  does  not  appear. 

It  was  in  1850  that  the  young  man  met  Liszt 
again,  this  time  in  Hamburg,  and  followed  the 
magnet  of  attraction  to  Weimar.  Here  at  last 
it  seemed  as  if  Raff  had  found  the  atmosphere  for 
which  his  spirit  hungered.  Music,  literature  and 
art  permeated  the  air ;  and  the  foreign  artists  who 
came  to  lay  their  tributes  of  flattery  before  the 


throne  of  the  musical  idol  of  the  hour  had  smiles 
of  approval  for  Raff,  who  basked  in  the  sunlight 
and  let  the  essence  of  the  new  German  ideas  in 
music  saturate  his  soul.  He  went  to  work  with 
renewed  vigor,  and  inspired  by  the  presence  of 
competent  performers  wrote  his  first  chamber-music 
(Quatuor  No.  1  in  D  minor  for  strings) ,  some  of 
his  best  piano  suites,  his  setting  of  Geibel’s  “  Traum 
Konig  und  Sein  Lieb  ”  (“Dream  King  and  his 
Love”),  “Wachet  auf  ”  and  other  well  known  works. 
Raff  made  himself  popular  and  respected  in  the 
artistic  circles  of  Weimar  by  his  learning.  When 
Berlioz,  who  was  ignorant  of  German,  was  there 
and  a  banquet  was  given  in  his  honor,  Raff  relieved 
the  situation  of  some  difficulty  by  making  the 
address  to  the  guest  in  Latin,  an  attention  which 
highly  delighted  the  Frenchman. 

In  the  meantime  Raff  had  found  his  domestic  fate 
in  Doris  Genast,  an  actress,  grand-daughter  of 
Goethe’s  favorite  actor.  This  young  lady  having 
accepted  an  engagement  in  Wiesbaden,  the  com¬ 
poser  followed  her  thither  in  1856.  He  speedily 
became  the  .most  popular  music  teacher  in  the  city, 
but  his  compositions  still  failed  to  find  a  ready 
market.  Nevertheless  he  employed  his  spare  hours 
unceasingly  in  writing.  In  1859  he  and  Fraulein 
Genast  were  married,  and  a  daughter  was  the  result 
of  their  union.  Previous  to  his  marriage  he  com¬ 
posed  in  1858  his  second  violin  sonata  and  the 
incidental  music  to  “Bernhard  von  Weimar,”  a 
drama  by  Wilhelm  Genast.  The  overture  to  this 
drama  became  a  favorite  and  was  played  frequently 
in  many  parts  of  Germany.  In  the  summer  of  1859, 
however,  he  began  the  work  which  was  to  establish 
his  fame.  This  was  his  first  symphony,  “In  the 
Fatherland.”  It  was  ready  for  the  publisher  in 
1861,  when  the  composer  was  informed  of  the  prize 
offered  by  the  “  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Music  of 
the  Austrian  Empire  ”  (“  Gesellschaft  der  Musik- 
freunde  ”),  for  the  best  symphony  offered  in 
competition.  Raff  sent  in  his  new  work,  and  in 
1863  a  committee  consisting  of  Ferdinand  Hiller, 
Carl  Reinecke,  Dr.  Ambros,  Robert  Volkmann  and 
Vincenz  Lachner  adjudged  it  the  best  of  thirty-two 
compositions.  Other  large  works  followed,  and  their 
success  enabled  him  to  give  up  teaching  to  devote 
himself  wholly  to  composing.  No  artist’s  life  shows 
more  plainly  than  Raff’s  the  result  of  escape  from 
poverty’s  iron  control.  Hitherto  he  had  written 
copiously  for  the  drawing-room,  but  now  he  sought 
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to  produce  works  wholly  artistic  in  purpose.  His 
retirement  after  the  beginning  of  the  year  1870  was 
almost  idyllic,  being  broken  only  by  the  visits  of 
fellow  artists.  It  is  impossible  to  agree  with  the 
oft-repeated  statement  that  his  best  works  date 
from  this  period,  for  the  beautiful  “  Im  Walde  ” 
(“In  the  Forest”)  symphony  appeared  in  1869; 
but  there  is  every  proof  of  a  higher  purpose  in  the 
compositions  after  1870  than  in  the  majority  of 
those  originating  earlier  than  that  year.  Perhaps, 
too,  Raff’s  lack  of  business  ability  may  be  accepted 
as  an  evidence  of  his  artistic  sincerity.  For  his 
first,  second  and  fourth  symphonies  he  received  no 
cash  payment ;  for  the  third  (“  Im  Walde  ”)  he  got 
sixty  thalers,  the  same  amount  being  paid  him  again, 


when  the  work  was  sold  to  a  French  publisher. 
Thereafter,  however,  he  seems  to  have  acquired 
courage  enough  to  ask  fair  prices  for  his  works. 

In  1877  Raff  left  Wiesbaden  to  become  director 
of  the  new  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Frankfort. 
He  taught  composition  himself,  arranged  the 
library,  and  conducted  the  institution  upon  such  a 
broad-minded  plan  that  its  success  was  assured  from 
the  beginning.  He  continued  his  labors  in  com¬ 
position,  his  symphonies  after  the  seventh,  having 
been  written  at  Frankfort  together  with  other 
important  works.  Ignorant  of  the  fact  that  a 
mortal  disease  had  fastened  upon  him  he  worked 
with  undiminished  zeal  till  1882,  when  on  the  night 
of  June  24,  heart  disease  ended  his  career. 
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Raffs  principal  works  are  the  following  :  operas  — 
“King  Alfred,”  Weimar,  1850;  “Dame  Kobold,” 
(comic)  Weimar,  1870;  “Benedetto  Marcello,” 
(lyric),  not  performed;  “Samson”  (opera  seria), 
not  performed. 

For  voices  and  orchestra — “  Wachet  Auf”  (“  Be 
on  Guard”),  opus  80;  “Deutschland’s  Aufer- 
stehung”  (“Germany’s  Resurrection”),  opus  100; 
festival  cantata  for  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
Battle  of  Leipsic  ;  “  De  Profundis  ”  (Psalm  CXXX.) 
for  eight  voices  and  orchestra,  opus  141  ;  and 
“Morgenlied”  (“Morning  Song”),  for  mixed 
chorus  and  orchestra,  opus  171. 

For  orchestra:  symphonies  —  “In  the  Father- 
land,”  opus  96  ;  No.  2,  in  C,  opus  140 ;  No.  3, 
“ImWalde,”  in  F,  opus  153:  No.  4,  in  G  minor, 
opus  167  ;  No.  5,  “Lenore,”  in  E,  opus  177  ;  No. 
6,  in  D  minor,  opus  189  ;  No.  7,  “In  den  Alpen,” 
B  flat,  opus  201;  No.  8,  “  Friihlingsklange,” 
(“Sounds  of  Spring”)  in  A,  opus  205  ;  No.  9,  “Im 
Sommer”  (In  the  Summer”)  in  E  minor,  opus 
208;  No.  10,  “Im  Herbstzeit”  (“In  Autumn”), 
F  minor,  opus  213;  No.  11,  “Der  Winter,”  A 
minor,  opus  214  ;  four  suites  in  C,  F,  E  minor  and 
B  flat ;  and  nine  overtures,  including  those  to 
“Romeo  and  Juliet,”  “ Othello,”  “  Macbeth ”  and 
the  “Tempest.” 

For  piano  with  orchestra  —  “Ode  to  Spring,” 
opus  76  ;  concerto  in  C  minor,  opus  185  ;  and  suite 
in  E  flat,  opus  200. 

For  violin  with  orchestra — concerto  No.  1  in  B 
minor,  opus  161  ;  concerto  No.  2,  in  A  minor, 
opus  206. 

In  addition  to  these  principal  works  there  is  a 
great  mass  of  chamber  music,  piano  compositions, 
songs  and  ’cello  pieces. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  unfortunate  for  Raff’s  fame 
that  his  dramatic  works  are  unknown  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  though  it  is  indisputable  that  none  of  them  has 
achieved  high  repute  in  German.  It  is  probable, 
although  we  in  America  know  far  less  about  the 
music  of  this  gifted  man  than  the  Germans  do,  the 
estimate  of  his  abilities  generally  accepted  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  is  a  wise  one.  He  is  regarded 
as  a  composer  who,  possessing  exceptional  fecund¬ 
ity  of  melodic  invention  and  rare  mastery  of 
orchestral  tone-color,  sought  to  impose  upon  music 
a  definiteness  of  expression  somewhat  beyond  its 
power.  This  eagerness  to  delineate  in  detail  a 
chain  of  feelings  or  impressions  led  Raff  into 


diffuseness  of  style  and  to  frequent  sacrifices  of 
those  formal  elaborations  which  are  regarded  as 
essential  to  the  construction  of  artistic  music.  He 
has  been  generally  thought  to  lack  self-criticism 
and  a  want  of  restraint  resulting  therefrom ;  but 
it  has  always  seemed  to  the  present  writer  that 
Raff’s  errors  were  not  in  the  direction  of  criticism, 
but  of  fundamental  belief.  In  other  words  he  let 
the  beautiful  vision  of  a  genus  of  pictorial  pro¬ 
gramme  music  which  is  to  be  more  expressive 
than  speech  run  away  with  his  reason.  The 
preface  to  his  “In  the  Fatherland”  symphony 
clearly  exhibits  his  idea  of  the  possibilities  of  music. 

Now  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  expedient  to 
repeat  here  any  of  the  familiar  discussion  as  to  the 
expressive  power  of  music.  The  most  serious 
thinkers  about  the  art,  even  when  they  disagree  in 
details,  are  generally  of  the  opinion  that  music  can 
express  only  the  broader  emotions,  and  requires 
text  to  make  clear  the  cause  of  the  feelings.  We 
are  able  to  get  great  pleasure,  and  at  times  genuine 
emotional  exaltation  from  the  music  of  Raff  pro¬ 
vided  we  are  willing  to  approach  it  in  the  only  fair 
spirit  in  which  programme  music  can  be  approached 
—  that  of  willingness  to  accept  the  composer’s 
premises.  The  first  movement  of  the  “  Fatherland” 
symphony  has  strength  and  aspiration,  and  we  have 
only  to  accept  Raff’s  explanation  that  he  is  singing 
of  Germany  to  enter  into  the  heart  of  his  composi¬ 
tion.  In  the  same  way  we  are  obliged  to  approach 
the  “Lenore,”  the  “Im  Walde”  and  his  other 
symphonies.  The  grisly  story  of  Burger’s  “  Lenore  ” 
is  told  in  detail  in  the  finale  of  the  symphony,  but 
in  order  to  follow  the  music  we  need  the  poem. 
Having  that,  we  perceive  the  aptness  and  peculiar 
fitness  of  the  composer’s  rhythmic  and  melodic 
fancies.  Nothing  could  have  a  more  stimulating 
effect  upon  the  imagination  —  once  the  key  to  the 
secret  is  possessed — than  the  inexorable  persist¬ 
ence  of  the  groups  of  a  quaver  and  two  semi¬ 
quavers  by  which  the  infernal  flight  of  the  lovers 
is  indicated.  If  perchance  we  find  an  instrumental 
representation  of  a  gallop  not  new  (it  having  been 
invented  by  Claudio  Monteverde  in  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century)  we  can  at  any  rate  get  all 
the  effect  designed  by  Raff  in  his  wood-wind 
shrieks  of  the  nightbirds  and  his  trombone  hymn 
for  the  dead. 

He  has  achieved  a  greater  fidelity  of  feeling  and 
a  subtler  realism  of  tones,  however,  in  his  “  Im 
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Walde,”  which  is  generally  looked  upon  as  his 
masterpiece.  The  first  movement  is  intended  to 
bring  to  the  hearer’s  mind  the  woods  in  the  sunlit 
beauty  of  noon.  The  second  reveals  them  to  us  in 
the  suggestive  shadow  of  twilight.  In  the  third 
movement  the  composer  entertains  us  with  an  airy 
and  delicate  dance  of  Dryads,  a  woodland  scherzo 
in  deed  and  in  truth.  In  the  fourth  and  last 
movement  we  have  a  musical  embodiment  of  the 
familiar  German  legend  of  the  Wild  Huntsman.  A 
gentle  fugal  thought  pictures  the  repose  of  the 
woods.  Suddenly  the  rhythm  of  the  galloping  hunt 


is  heard,  as  it  were,  in  the  distance.  Nearer  and 
nearer  it  comes,  till  the  whole  orchestra  thunders 
with  its  riotous  fury.  It  dies  away  in  the  distance, 
returns  and  dies  away  again.  Then  comes  the 
glory  of  sunrise.  This  symphony  makes  less  de¬ 
mands  in  the  way  of  preparation  than  many  of  Raff’s 
other  works.  The  single  suggestion  that  he  is 
painting  the  forest  and  that  there  is  a  wild  hunt  is 
all  that  the  imagination  needs  to  give  it  complete 
enjoyment  of  this  work.  Freedom  of  form  is  a 
natural  result  of  the  kind  of  composition  in  which 
Raff  excelled  and  his  ability  to  write  quickly  and 


with  little  effort  prevented  his  feeling  the  necessity 
of  working  out  his  compositions  with  the  care  and 
science  of  the  classical  school.  One  gets  much 
less  intellectual  satisfaction,  therefore,  out  of  Raff’s 
work  than  out  of  Schumann’s,  who  was  his  precursor, 
and  still  less  than  out  of  Mozart’s.  But  the  ear  and 
the  imagination  are  delighted  by  the  clear  intelligibil¬ 
ity  of  his  melodic  ideas,  their  unfailing  poetic  senti¬ 
ment  and  musical  grace.  It  is  these  qualities  of 
his  themes,  together  with  the  splendid  colors  in 
which  his  orchestral  palette  is  so  rich,  that  have 
given  to  his  symphonic  works  their  wide  popularity, 


and  have  made  the  name  of  Raff  recognized  as  that 
of  one  of  the  really  gifted  followers  of  the  romantic 
school  founded  by  Schumann  and  Schubert.  In 
the  general  outline  his  symphonies  follow  the  laws 
of  the  earlier  masters,  notably  in  the  distribution 
of  the  movements.  His  separate  movements,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  always  built  according  to  the  old 
rules,  his  finales  being  notably  free  and  irregular. 
It  can  only  be  said,  then,  in  concluding  this  brief 
estimate  of  his  symphonic  writing,  that  his  works  in 
the  large  orchestral  form  are  admirable  examples 
of  that  class  of  modern  composition  in  which 
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structural  skill  and  scientific  development  are  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  warmth  of  sentiment  and  opulence  of  color. 
In  a  word,  they  belong  to  what  may  be  called 
the  impressionist  school  of  music. 

Lest  it  be  supposed  that  Raff  was  deficient  in 
musical  learning,  let  us  note  that  his  chamber  music, 
always  melodious  and  graceful,  frequently  displays 
profound  mastery  of  the  resources  of  his  art.  His 
sextet  in  G  minor,  opus  178,  deserves  especial 
mention  because  it  is  one  of  his  most  carefully 
written  productions.  It  is  written  for  two  violins, 
two  violas  and  two  ’cellos  in  six  real  parts,  and  every 
trick  of  canon  and  imitation  is  introduced.  One 
commentator  enthusiastically  describes  it  as  “a 
veritable  triumph  of  counterpoint.”  In  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  first  subject  of  his  “  In  the  Fatherland  ” 
symphony,  too,  he  writes  a  canon  in  augmentation 
and  double  augmentation  that  would  have  delighted 
the  eye  of  Bach  himself.  Dr.  Franz  Gehring,  of 
Vienna,  in  his  article  on  Raff  in  Grove’s  “  Diction¬ 
ary  of  Music  ”  calls  attention  to  the  interesting  fact 
that  “  in  the  pianoforte  concerto  in  C  minor  (opus 


185)  in  each  movement  all  the  subjects  are  in 
double  counterpoint  with  one  another,  yet  this  is 
one  of  Raff’s  freshest  and  most  melodious  works.” 
The  composer’s  piano  music  is  very  popular,  and 
some  of  it,  notably  the  variations  on  an  original 
theme  (opus  179)  and  most  of  the  suites,  is  re¬ 
markable  for  its  fertility  of  resource  as  well  as  for 
the  composer’s  usual  readiness  for  the  production 
of  new  melodies.  His  songs  are  equally  rich  in 
tunefulness  and  many  of  them  have  attained  the 
rare  distinction  of  becoming  the  common  property 
of  the  German  people. 

Raff  may  not  deserve  a  seat  among  the  Titans  of 
music.  Yet  his  originality,  his  grace  of  thought 
and  his  oriental  gorgeousness  of  utterance  lift  him 
above  the  level  of  mediocrity  and  stamp  him  as  a 
man  possessed  of  rare  and  valuable  gifts.  His 
larger  works  show  every  evidence  of  artistic  ear¬ 
nestness,  and  had  he  been  less  imbued  with 
impressionistic  ideas  and  more  free  from  the 
burdens  of  poverty,  he  might  have  attained  per¬ 
fection  of  art. 


JOHANNES  BRAHMS 


HE  spirit  of  modern  civilization  is 
preeminently  a  critical  one.  A  vast 
amount  of  knowledge  and  talent 
is  constantly  put  in  its  service  and 
it  seems  as  though  education  had 
no  higher  purpose  than  to  enable  man  to  be¬ 
come  as  early  as  possible  a  critic  of  everything 
offered  for  material  or  spiritual  use  or  enjoyment. 

In  no  field  have  these  tendencies  become  more  con¬ 
spicuous  than  in  the  most  delicate  and  complicated 
art  of  music.  Our  generation  is  brought  up  not  so 
much  for  a  life-long  devotion,  study  and  true  ap¬ 
preciation,  as  for  a  most  premature  forming  and 
uttering  of  opinions  as  to  the  merits,  and  partic¬ 
ularly  the  shortcomings,  of  any  production.  Most 
of  our  critics,  too,  work  in  this  wrong  direction,  in¬ 
stead  of  preaching  that  modesty  and  prudence  and 
earnest  devotion  which  alone  enables  us  to  become 
familiar  with  new  talent  or  works  of  a  higher  order. 
Goethe  accuses  critics  in  general,  that  they  have  the 
habit  of  ignoring  really  great  things  and  of  showing 
an  unusual  interest  in  mediocrity.  He  ascribes  to 
them  a  bad  influence  upon  creative  artists,  say¬ 
ing  that  these  can  only  follow  the  path  dictated  by 
their  nature,  while  arrogant  criticism,  which  assumes 
to  prescribe  to  them  how  to  do  or  not  to  do  a  thing, 
may  destroy  them.  He  doubts  whether  in  modern 
England,  with  the  criticising  daily  press,  such  an 
astounding  appearance  as  that  of  a  Shakespeare 
would  be  possible,  and,  as  an  expert,  declares  that 
great  things  can  be  accomplished  only  in  a  state  of 
absolutely  undisturbed,  innocent,  almost  somnambu¬ 
listic  creation,  attained  by  complete  isolation.  That 
such  self-chosen  isolation,  resting  upon  a  strong 
personal  and  artistic  character,  yet  combined  with  a 
hearty  interest  in  all  human  concerns  and  the  most 
comprehensive  general  culture,  is  possible,  even  in 
our  modern  time,  and  that  it  can  be  crowned  with 
most  wonderful  results,  is  splendidly  shown  by  the 
career  of  Johannes  Brahms,  whose  greatness  rests 
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mainly  on  this  unswerving  fidelity  to  his  genius  in 
spite  of  all  adverse  criticism  during  the  years  of  his 
development  and  attained  mastership. 

He  was  born  in  Hamburg,  May  7  th,  1833,  being 
the  eldest  of  three  children  of  Johann  Brahms,  a 
remarkable  musician,  who  played  double  bass  at  the 
theatre,  and  Christiane  Nissen,  a  lady  of  an  affection¬ 
ate,  noble  character.  There  was  never  a  doubt  as 
to  his  becoming  a  musician.  Under  the  instruction 
first  of  O.  Cossel  and,  from  his  tenth  year,  of  Eduard 
Marxsen,  a  most  thorough  musician  and  excellent 
teacher  in  the  sister  city  Altona,  the  boy  made  rapid 
progress  on  the  piano.  Marxsen  soon  began  also  to 
give  him  theoretical  instruction  and  was  at  once 
attracted  by  the  rare  keenness  of  the  intellect  of  his 
pupil.  Indeed,  in  his  first  productions  he  recog¬ 
nized  a  spirit  which  convinced  him  of  a  profound 
latent  talent.  He  therefore  spared  no  effort  to 
awaken  and  guide  this  talent  that  his  pupil  might 
become  another  priest  of  art  to  “  preach  in  a  new 
way  what  is  high,  true  and  imperishable.” 

As  a  lad  of  fourteen  Brahms  played  for  the  first 
time  in  public,  pieces  of  his  favorite  masters,  Bach 
and  Beethoven,  and  original  variations  on  a  folk¬ 
song,  thus  showing  an  early  liking  not  only  for 
popular  melodies,  but  for  a  musical  form  which  he 
has  cultivated  more  assiduously  and  for  higher  pur¬ 
poses  than  any  other  modern  composer.  Indeed  this 
combination  of  popular  elements  with  most  artistic 
and  complicated  forms  has  perhaps  remained  the 
most  characteristic  feature  of  Brahms’  music. 

After  giving  a  few  other  concerts,  Marxsen  kept 
him  for  several  years  from  appearing  in  public, 
until  in  1853  he  could  send  him  as  a  master  of  his  in¬ 
strument  upon  his  first  journey  with  the  Hungarian 
violin  virtuoso  Remenyi.  In  Hanover,  where  he 
played  much  before  the  king,  he  met  Joachim,  who 
became  his  life-long  friend,  and  Joachim  was  espe¬ 
cially  impressed  when  Brahms,  in  one  of  these  con¬ 
certs  with  Remenyi,  transposed  on  account  of  the  low 
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pitch  of  the  piano,  without  any  preparation  and  even 
without  notes,  a  Beethoven  violin-sonata,  raising  it  a 
semitone.  Marxsen  was  not  surprised ;  for  years 
Brahms  had  been  accustomed  to  transpose  great 
pieces  at  sight  into  any  key,  and  so  astonishing  was 
his  memory,  that  he  never  carried  notes  with  him 
upon  a  concert  trip.  The  compositions  of  Beethoven 
and  Bach  and  a  long  list  of  modern  concert-pieces 
were  safely  committed  to  memory  by  him.  Brahms 
remained  several  weeks  in  Weimar  as  the  guest  of 
Liszt,  who  delighted  in  playing  the  young  composer’s 
manuscripts.  Then  he  parted  from  Remenyi  and 
went  with  Joachim’s  recommendation  to  Robert 
Schumann  in  Diisseldorf.  The  impression  which  his 
personality,  playing,  and  works  made  upon  the  latter 
was  profound.  Nothing  in  his  later  career,  rich  in 
honors  and  triumphs,  can  be  dearer  to  his  memory 
than  the  enthusiastic  greeting  with  which  Schumann 
introduced  him  to  the  musical  world. 

Without  some  citation  from  an  oft-reprinted  article 
in  the  “  Neue  Zeitschrift  ftir  Musik  ”  no  sketch  of 
Brahms’  life  is  complete.  Schumann  greets  him  as 
the  one  whom  he  had  expected  to  appear  to  utter  the 
highest  ideal  expression  of  his  times,  claiming  the 
mastership  not  by  a  gradual  development,  but  ap¬ 
pearing  suddenly  before  us  fully  equipped  as  Minerva 
sprang  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter.  “And  he  has 
come,  a  youth  at  whose  cradle  graces  and  heroes 
kept  watch.”  “  Sitting  at  the  piano  he  began  to  un¬ 
veil  wonderful  regions.  We  were  drawn  into  more 
and  more  magical  circles  by  his  playing,  full  of 
genius,  which  made  of  the  piano  an  orchestra  of 
lamenting  and  jubilant  voices.  There  were  sonatas, 
or  rather  veiled  symphonies ;  songs,  whose  poetry 
might  be  understood  without  words ;  piano  pieces 
both  of  a  demoniac  nature  and  of  the  most  grace¬ 
ful  form ;  sonatas  for  violin  and  piano  —  string 
quartets  —  each  so  different  from  every  other,  that 
they  seemed  to  flow  from  many  different  springs.” 
“  When'ever  he  bends  his  magic  wand,  there,  when 
the  powers  of  orchestra  and  chorus  lend  him  their 
aid,  further  glimpses  of  the  ideal  world  will  be  re¬ 
vealed  to  us.  May  the  highest  genius  strengthen 
him ;  meanwhile  the  spirit  of  modesty  dwells  with¬ 
in  him.  Hib  comrades  greet  him  at  his  first  step 
into  the  world  of  art,  where  wounds  may  perhaps 
await  him,  but  bay  and  laurel  also ;  we  welcome 
him  as  a  valiant  warrior.” 

This  cordial  introduction  created  quite  a  sen¬ 
sation,  yet  it  was  by  no  means  a  guaranty  of  an 


enthusiastic  reception  of  the  young  composer’s 
works.  For,  far  from  being  an  imitator  of  Schu¬ 
mann’s  style,  he  appeared  at  once  in  his  own  strong 
personality  and  as  a  stranger,  who  even  in  Leipsic 
was  not  understood.  Yet  he  found  publishers  for 
three  pianoforte  sonatas,  a  scherzo,  a  trio  and 
several  songs.  For  years  the  interest  in  him  was 
confined  to  a  small  circle.  He  stayed  for  a  while 
in  Hanover,  making  from  there  several  concert 
tours  with  Joachim  or  Stockhausen,  the  great  singer, 
another  devoted  friend,  visiting  also  Schumann  in 
his  retreat  in  the  Endenich  hospital.  In  his  varia¬ 
tions  on  a  theme  from  Schumann’s  Op.  99,  he  gave  a 
touching  expression  to  his  sympathy  with  the  mas¬ 
ter’s  sufferings.  After  the  publication  of  these  and 
the  ballads  Op.  10,  Brahms  devoted  several  years 
to  profound  study.  'Schumann’s  praise  had  not 
spoiled  him,  nor  was  he  discouraged  by  the  lack  of 
success.  For  a  few  seasons  he  was  the  director 
of  the  orchestra  and  chorus  in  Detmold,  spend¬ 
ing  also  some  time  in  Hamburg  and  in  travelling. 
Meanwhile  he  finished  many  songs  and  choruses,  two 
serenades  for  orchestra,  and  two  sextets.  In  Jan., 

1 85 9,  he  played  in  Leipsic  his  first  great  pianoforte 
concerto ;  most  of  the  criticisms  thereon  were,  how¬ 
ever,  such  as  to  now  excite  our  mirth.  It  was  in  Swit¬ 
zerland  and  Vienna  that  his  genius  found  a  sincere 
recognition.  About  thirty  years  ago  the  writer  first 
saw  Brahms  in  his  Swiss  home ;  at  that  time  he  was 
of  a  rather  delicate  slim-looking  figure,  with  a 
beardless  face  of  ideal  expression.  Since  then  he 
has  changed  in  appearance,  until  now  he  looks  the 
very  image  of  health,  being  stout  and  muscular,  the 
noble,  manly  face  surrounded  by  a  full  gray  beard. 
The  writer  well  remembers  singing  under  his  direc¬ 
tion,  watching  him  conduct  orchestra  rehearsals, 
hearing  him  play  alone  or  with  orchestra,  listening 
to  an  after-dinner  speech  or  private  conversation, 
observing  him  when  attentively  listening  to  other 
works,  and  seeing  the  modest  smile  with  which  he 
accepted,  or  rather  declined,  expressions  of  ad¬ 
miration. 

The  Alpine  summits  and  glaciers  had  great  attrac¬ 
tions  for  Brahms,  but  also  the  welcome  which  he  was 
always  sure  to  find  in  Basel  and  Zurich.  For  his 
permanent  home  he  selected  Vienna,  in  1862,  where 
he  was  surrounded  by  the  spirits  of  the  classic  mas¬ 
ters.  He  was  received  most  favorably.  His  in¬ 
terpretation  of  Bach,  Beethoven,  Schubert  and 
Schumann  was  particularly  praised.  He  was  ap- 
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pointed  chorus  master  of  the  Sing-Academie  for  a 
season,  and  prepared  a  memorable  performance  of 
Bach’s  Passion  Music.  Yet  his  genius  would  not 
allow  him  to  devote  much  time  to  such  services,  and 
once  only  in  later  years  he  accepted  a  similar  ap¬ 
pointment,  directing  from  1872-1875  the  concerts 
of  the  “Society  of  the  Friends  of  Music.”  Aside 
from  this  all  his  time  was  devoted  to  composing,  in¬ 
terrupted  only  by  frequent  journeys  to  performances 
of  his  works,  and  by  giving  valuable  assistance  in 
the  revision  of  the  works  of  Couperin,  Mozart 
and  Chopin.  During  the  first  years  of  his  residence 
in  Vienna  he  finished  many  important  chamber 
works,  variations,  waltzes  and 
Hungarian  dances  for  the 
pianoforte,  and  vocal  compo¬ 
sitions  of  every  kind.  The 
first  great  success  was  won 
by  the  “  German  Requiem,” 
begun  after  the  death  of  his 
mother  in  1866,  and  com¬ 
pleted,  for  the  greater  part, 
in  Switzerland,  in  the  two 
following  years.  After  the 
first  famous  performance  in 
the  Bremen  Cathedral  in  the 
spring  of  1868,  it  was  soon 
heard  in  other  cities  and  was 
greatly  admired,  although 
certain  features  were  severely 
criticised.  Other  works  of 
high  importance  followed  :  the 
“Song  of  Destiny,”  “  Rinal- 
do,”  the  “Rhapsody,”  Op. 5 3, 
the  “Song  of  Triumph”  for 
the  celebration  of  the  happy 
ending  of  the  Franco-German  war,  besides  many 
songs,  chamber  works,  and  the  charming  Love- 
Song  Waltzes.  By  all  these  works  Brahms  rose 
gradually  higher  and  higher  in  the  general  estima¬ 
tion  both  at  home  and  abroad.  But  he  steadfastly 
avoided  the  one  field  in  the  reform  of  which  all 
musical  interest  seemed  to  centre,  —  the  opera. 
Perhaps  the  time  will  come  when  we  may  be  fully 
informed  as  to  his  relation  to  dramatic-music  and  the 
reasons  which  kept  him  away  from  the  stage.  Much 
might  be  guessed.  But  it  is  needless  to  pay  atten¬ 
tion  to  mere  rumors  and  suppositions.  There  were 
other  fields  in  which  he  was  called  upon  to  achieve 
great  things.  Nothing  shows  better  the  greatness  of 
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Brahms’  artistic  character  than  the  fact  that,  in  spite 
of  Schumann’s  prophecy  and  many  early  instrumental 
master-pieces,  he  waited  with  his  first  symphony 
until  he  was  a  man  of  over  forty  years.  Four  great 
symphonies  have  appeared  between  1876  and  1885, 
preceded  by  orchestral  variations  on  a  theme  of 
Haydn ;  also,  during  the  same  time,  two  overtures, 
a  second  pianoforte  concerto,  one  for  violin,  two 
smaller  choruses  with  orchestra,  chamber  works, 
piano  pieces  and  songs.  Another  great  choral 
composition,  “  Deutsche  Fest-  und  Gedenkspruche,” 
a  double  concerto  for  violin  and  violoncello,  Gipsy 
songs  and  many  other  vocal  and  chamber  works 
complete  the  list  of  his  more 
recent  compositions.  And 
more  great  things  may  be 
expected  from  him.  If  there 
is  anything  inspiring  in  the 
present  aspect  of  musical  art, 
it  is  the  fact  that  Johannes 
Brahms  is  still  among  us,  phys¬ 
ically  and  mentally  as  strong  as 
if  perpetual  youth  were  grant¬ 
ed  to  him.  Indeed,  the  graces 
and  heroes  have  not  only  kept 
watch  at  his  cradle,  but  guid¬ 
ed  him  throughout  his  long 
career. 

Those  who  have  met  him 
will  never  forget  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  his  strong  personality. 
Nor  will  those  who  saw  him 
conduct  or  heard  him  play 
ever  enter  into  the  superfluous 
discussion  whether  he  was  a 
great  leader  of  orchestra  and 
chorus  or  a  master  of  his  instrument.  For  in  both 
directions  he  was  not  only  equal  to  the  most  exact¬ 
ing  demands,  but  always  appeared  as  if  inspired,  and 
inspiring  everybody  who  sang  or  played  under  him 
or  listened  to  the  genius  of  his  music.  At  the  piano¬ 
forte  and  the  conductor’s  desk  he  is  a  king,  but 
socially  he  appears  unaffected  and  easy,  neither  ret¬ 
icent  nor  predominating  in  conversation,  jolly  and 
kind  among  friends  and  children.  He  has  never  mar¬ 
ried.  Many  honors  have  been  conferred  upon  him  : 
the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Music  by  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  England,  in  1877,  and  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  by  the  Breslau  University  in  1879  ;  also 
several  orders  and  the  membership  of  many  socie- 
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ties  and  institutes.  Throughout  the  musical  world  either  too  conservative  or  too  progressive  tenden- 

his  music,  especially  his  instrumental  works,  is  now  cies.  Yet  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will 

received  with  enthusiasm,  although  still  finding  a  be  generally  granted  a  high  position  in  the  history 

strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  many  critics  of  of  our  art. 


Fac-simile  autograph  letter  from  Johannes  Brahms  to  Karl  Klauser. 
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Three  prominent  characteristics  of  Brahms’  works 
command  our  admiration.  From  the  start  he  ap¬ 
peared  as  a  strong  individuality,  and  notwithstand¬ 
ing  a  leaning  towards  Bach’s  polyphonic  art  and 
harmonic  wealth,  Beethoven’s  virile  pathos  and 
ideality  of  purpose,  and  Schubert’s  melodic  charm, 
he  has  spoken  his  own  distinct  language.  In  every 
field  of  composition  except  the  opera  he  has  contri¬ 
buted  masterpieces  which  show  that  in  each  he  has 
to-day  no  superior,  and  in  but  few  an  equal. 
Throughout  he  impresses  us  by  the  fact  that  to  him 
art  has  always  been  something  sacred,  worthy  of 
highest  effort  and  noblest  purpose.  In  this  respect 
one  may  well  compare  him  to  Bach  or  Beethoven 
or  Schiller,  of  whom  Goethe  so  beautifully  said, 
that  “  far  behind  him  lay  that  which  conquers  us 
all, — vulgarity.”  Whoever  honestly  strives  for  the 
sympathy  of  his  genius  must  be  filled  with  a  like 
earnest  spirit,  willing  to  be  guided  by  his  subtle  art 
into  ideal  regions  full  of  higher  joys  than  common 
musical  amusements  afford. 

The  wealth  of  his  melodic,  rhythmic  and  harmonic 
invention  is  truly  astonishing ;  his  combinations  are 
so  new  and  often  intricate,  the  thematic  material  so 
rich  or  peculiar,  its  development  so  elaborate,  that 
it  is  a  commonly  expressed  opinion  that  his  music 
has  to  do  more  with  the  intellect  than  with  imagina¬ 
tion  and  feeling.  The  truth  is,  that  no  modern 
composer  has  expressed  deeper  and  more  fervent 
feelings,  either  jubilant  or  ■  sad,  than  Brahms.  His 
great  intellect  only  guides  the  wealth  of  emotion 
in  order  to  find  a  well  balanced,  wholly  original  and 
artistic  construction  for  the  creatures  of  his  rich 
imagination.  And  he  is  an  eminently  modern  com¬ 
poser  ;  with  all  his  so-called  conservative  tendencies 
there  is  hardly  a  page  in  his  works  which  could 
have  been  written  at  an  earlier  stage  of  musical  art. 
Familiar  with  all  the  subtleties  of  modern  expression 
and  innovations  of  harmony,  rhythm,  and  instru¬ 
mentation,  he  has  himself  introduced  many  new  and 
bold  features. 

To  speak  in  detail  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
published  works  of  Brahms  would  require  a  space 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  this  sketch.  Thus  only  a 
summary  classification  is  possible.  -Looking  first 
at  the  instrumental  compositions,  one  cannot  praise 
Brahms  too  highly,  that  in  opposition  to  prevailing 
tendencies  towards  a  neglect  of  cyclic  forms  in 
favor  of  free,  rhapsodic  or  programmatic  fantasias, 
he  has  cultivated  the  former  with  supreme  devotion, 


enriching  and  modifying  them  in  many  ways,  but 
so  that  they  still  appear  as  worthy  representatives 
of  their  types. 

The  three  pianoforte  sonatas  and  the  Scherzo  Op. 
4  reveal  the  cardinal  features  of  his  later  chamber 
and  orchestral  works  :  a  most  excellent  thematic 
material,  consisting  often  of  but  a  few  notes,  awaken¬ 
ing  highest  expectations ;  a  rich,  ingenious  develop¬ 
ment,  always  coherent  and  logical ;  a  Beethovenish 
virility  ;  distinct  contrasts  and  wonderful  climaxes  in 
the  lively  opening  and  closing  movements,  usually 
beginning  directly  with  the  principal  subject,  the 
working-out  section  being  especially  interesting  and 
elaborate,  the  coda  often  of  rare  charm  ;  the  slow 
movements  of  delicate  or  intense,  always  noble  feel¬ 
ing,  in  the  form  of  variations  or  a  long  cantilena ; 
the  scherzos  on  a  large  plan,  in  three-four  or  six- 
eight  time,  very  spirited,  with  a  quieter  trio  pre¬ 
ceding  the  finale,  except  in  No.  3,  where  a  short 
intermezzo  is  interpolated.  Everywhere  we  note 
an  ample  and  effective  use  of  syncopations,  a 
peculiar  style  of  accompaniments,  bold  modulations 
and  rhythmic  devices,  occasionally  even  some  pro¬ 
grammatic  suggestions.  Few  masters  have  shown 
such  originality  and  maturity  in  their  first  works. 

Of  independent  pianoforte  variations  there  are 
sixteen  on  a  touching  theme  of  Schumann,  eleven 
on  a  beautiful  original  theme,  thirteen  on  a  Hun¬ 
garian  theme  (with  a  combination  of  three-four 
and  four-four  time) ,  twenty- five  splendid  varia¬ 
tions  on  a  short  theme  of  Handel  ending  with  a 
great  fugue,  some  very  difficult  variations  on  a  theme 
of  Paganini,  and  —  in  a  more  romantic  spirit- — nine 
for  four  hands  on  that  peculiar  theme  which  Schu¬ 
mann  had  received  “  from  the  spirits  of  Schubert 
and  Mendelssohn.”  Some  of  these  important 
works  have  a  suggestive  and  refined  sentimental 
character,  others  are  virtuoso  pieces  of  the  highest 
order.  As  regards  free  conception  of  the  variation 
form  and  variety  of  construction  and  mood,  Brahms 
goes  decidedly  farther  than  Beethoven  or  Schumann. 
He  seems  inexhaustible  in  this  form,  which  he  used 
later  most  ingeniously  also  in  chamber  and  or¬ 
chestra  works.  The  four  poetic  ballads  Op.  10, 
the  capriccios  and  intermezzos  Op.  76  and  two 
Rhapsodies  Op.  79  are  fine  concert  pieces  of  a  freer 
but  always  coherent  style,  often  very  difficult.  More 
popular  are  the  famous  Hungarian  dances  (fascinat¬ 
ing  settings  of  melodies,  the  authorship  of  which 
Brahms  has  never  claimed),  which  he  has  or- 
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chestrated  and  arranged  for  four  hands.  His  waltzes 
Op.  39,  also  for  four  hands,  are  short  character- 
pieces  of  a  bright,  graceful  or  passionate  spirit,  in 
certain  features  recalling  Schubert  and  Schumann, 
yet  so  original  that  they  have  been  much  imitated 
by  younger  composers.  Several  piano  works  for 
technical  study  (after  Weber,  Chopin  and  Bach), 
and  fine  arrangements  of  most  of  his  chamber 
works  and  orchestra  serenades  and  of  a  gavotte  of 
Cduck  may  at  least  be  mentioned.  The  difficulties 
of  his  pianoforte  style,  so  rich  in  polyphonic  figura¬ 
tion,  harmonic  and  rhythmic  combinations,  synco¬ 
pations,  and  wide  stretches,  especially  abound  in 
the  two  seldom-played  concertos.  Yet,  without  the 
highest  appreciation  and  sympathetic  devotion,  the 
greatest  virtuosity  would  never  be  able  to  make  their 
inner  life  clear. 

Like  a  giant  appears  the  early  written  D-minor 
concerto.  Quick  modulations,  syncopations,  chains 
of  trills  and  a  Beethovenish  importance  of  themes 
and  development  impress  us  mightily  in  the  passion¬ 
ate  first  movement,  divine  sweetness  in  the  long 
adagio,  while  the  finale,  with  its  fantasia-like  cadenza, 
rises  from  a  simple  mood  to  the  acme  of  enthu¬ 
siasm.  The  B-flat  concerto  Op.  83  has  even  four 
movements,  the  long  and  romantic  opening  allegro 
being  followed  by  an  allegro  appassionato  of  a 
superior  scherzo  character,  the  delightful  andante 
by  a  highly  effective  allegro  grazioso  -as  finale.  In 
spite  of  the  elaborate  development  and  the  variety 
of  contrasting  moods,  the  whole  work  retains  a 
bright  and  inspiring  character.  In  both  concertos 
the  important  and  richly  scored  symphonic  accom¬ 
paniment  only  raises  the  solo  part  to  greater  promi¬ 
nence. 

A  fugue  and  a  choral  prelude  with  fugue  are 
Brahms’  only  but  significant  compositions  for  the 
organ. 

The  chamber  works  secure  our  master  a  place 
of  honor  beside  the  greatest  representatives  of  this 
high  branch  of  composition ;  they  comprise  three 
sonatas  for  violin  and  two  for  violoncello  and  piano¬ 
forte,  five  pianoforte  trios  (one  with  horn  and  one 
with  clarinet),  three  string  quartets,  three  pianoforte 
quartets,  three  string  quintets  (one  with  clarinet) ,  one 
pianoforte  quintet  and  two  string  sextets.  In  the 
older  works  one  feels  often  the  struggle  of  a  great 
soul  with  strong  passions,  longings,  hopes  and  anxi¬ 
eties,  joys  and  pains,  yet  not  lacking  in  sunshine  and 
humor,  while  in  the  more  recent  compositions  a 


quieter,  more  contemplative  spirit  prevails.  The 
classic  arrangement  of  four  movements  forms  the 
rule,  most  of  them  being  very  elaborate  and  exten¬ 
sive,  rich  in  themes  of  importance  and  beauty,  the 
working  out  and  coda  showing  Brahms’  genius  in 
the  finest  light,  the  treatment  of  the  different  instru¬ 
ments  being  throughout  masterly.  The  complicated 
development  often  prevents  an  immediate  enjoy¬ 
ment,  but  increases  our  desire  for  a  closer  acquaint¬ 
ance  ;  for  this  counterpoint  goes  always  hand  in 
hand  with  true  feeling.  In  the  opening  movements 
the  first  part  is  not  always  repeated,  and  other 
novel  features  are  introduced  ;  the  slow  movements  in 
the  form  of  variations  or  of  a  long  developed  can¬ 
tilena  often  lift  us  into  high  and  unwonted  regions ; 
the  scherzos  are  so  full  of  genius  that  one  wonders 
why  Brahms  has  not  used  this  form  in  his  sympho¬ 
nies.  The  finales  are  of  the  highest  order,  seldom 
reached  by  other  modern  composers.  In  the  works 
with  horn  and  clarinets  these  much  neglected  instru¬ 
ments  have  received  a  wonderful  treatment  in  music 
of  great  beauty.  Unusual  and  complicated  rhythms 
appear  frequently,  but  treated  in  a  surprisingly  easy 
way.  The  details  are  throughout  deeply  interesting, 
yet  often  strange,  even  the  most  peaceful  movements 
requiring  closest  attention.  If  one  of  all  these 
great  works  must  be  distinguished  as  the  greatest, 
we  would  name  the  pianoforte  quintet  in  F  minor, 
Op.  34.  Yet  the  very  latest  work,  the  clarinet 
quintet,  shows  the  same  freshness  and  originality  of 
invention,  wonderful  thematic  net-work,  variety  of 
distinctly  expressed  moods,  and  the  fijiale  display¬ 
ing  an  unsurpassed  skill  in  variations. 

The  two  orchestra  serenades  are  real  gems  of 
spirited,  delightful,  well  constructed  music,  one 
being  for  complete  orchestra,  the  other  for  violas, 
’celli,  basses,  reed  instruments  and  horns.  Besides 
the  lively  first  and  last  movements  and  adagios  they 
contain  each  a  scherzo  and  one  of  them  two 
minuets. 

The  theme  for  the  nine  orchestra  variations  Op. 
56  is  taken  from  one  of  Haydn’s  divertimenti  for 
wind  instruments.  They  crown  Brahms’  glorious 
achievements  in  the  writing  of  variations ;  for,  far 
from  being  “  mere  algebraic  experiments,”  they  are 
delightful  and  ingenious  tone  pictures  of  distinct 
character  and  mood,  with  a  nearer  or  more  remote 
relation  to  the  principal  theme.  The  composer  has 
thus  initiated  a  new  field  of  independent  orches¬ 
tral  music,  already  successfully  followed  by  others. 
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The  instrumentation  is  prominently  interesting.  It 
is  generally  admitted  that  Brahms  is  very  conserva¬ 
tive  compared  with  Wagner  and  Berlioz  in  the 
matter  of  instrumentation.  At  least  he  never  allows 
orchestral  colors  to  divert  our  attention  from  the 
higher,  inner  meaning  of  a  work.  Yet  in  this  score 
and  in  all  his  other  works  for  or  with  orchestra, 
there  are  many  features  either  of  wonderful  brilliancy 
or  peculiar  colors,  which  as  novelties  are  worth  study¬ 
ing.  The  finale,  built  upon  a  much  repeated  bass 
figure,  successively  joined  by  the  different  groups 
of  the  orchestra  with 
other  themes,  reaches 
a  beautiful  climax  in 
the  pompous  return  of 
the  original  melody. 

The  four  symphonies 
in  C  minor,  D,  F  and 
E  minor  are  justly  re¬ 
garded  as  the  most 
important  orchestral 
works  of  our  genera¬ 
tion.  Much  is  still 
written  against  them, 
and  not  everybody  is 
willing  or  able  to  share 
the  enthusiasm  which 
their  good  perform¬ 
ance  arouses  among 
the  majority  of  cultiv¬ 
ated  audiences.  Yet 
nothing  can  shake 
their  high  position 
among  all  symphonic 
works  written  since  the 
great  master  of  the 
immortal  Ninth  has 
left  this  earth.  They  have  each  a  very  individual 
character  and,  although  in  the  main  the  old  form  is 
retained,  new  features  are  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  movement.  The  first  symphony  opens  with 
an  impressive  sostenuto  introduction,  the  others 
begin  at  once  with  the  principal  subject  of  the 
allegro.  Usually  the  first  part  of  the  latter  is 
brought  to  a  formal  close  and  repeated ;  only  in 
the  fourth  symphony,  so  rich  in  thematic  material, 
no  repetition  occurs,  but  a  very  elaborate  working 
out  prepares  for  the  climax  reached  in  the  concen¬ 
trated  recapitulation.  Everywhere  noble  themes  are 
finely  contrasted,  wonderfully  developed,  wholly  or 
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in  fragments,  in  the  working  out,  so  as  to  hold  the 
listener  in  breathless  suspense.  The  allegros  of  the 
first  and  second  symphonies  have  particularly  fine 
codas.  The  slow  movements  are  not  very  extensive 
and  are  easily  enjoyed,  their  quieter  and  lofty  mood 
being  but  little  disturbed.  However,  the  adagio 
in  No.  2  is  more  complicated,  has  richer  material, 
more  frequent  changes  of  key  and  rhythm,  a  more 
elaborate  figure  work  and  a  peculiarly  intimate 
spirit.  A  remarkable  innovation  is  the  consequent 
substitution  for  a  minuet  or  scherzo  of  a  sort 

of  intermezzo,  full  of 
grace,  sunshine  and 
innocent  playfulness, 
hardly  disturbed  by 
more  serious  episodes. 
Most  extended  is  this 
in  No.  4,  a  rondo  with 
themes  of  an  almost 
grotesque  character, 
surprising  details  in 
their  development  and 
a  spirit  of  true  Beetho¬ 
ven-like  humor.  Yet 
those  of  the  first  three 
symphonies  are  of  no 
less  importance,  having 
two  distinct  parts,  of 
which  the  second  one 
(contrary  to  the  older 
trio)  has  a  livelier  char¬ 
acter.  Especially  that 
of  No.  2  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  or¬ 
chestral  pieces  of  mo¬ 
dern  literature.  That 
Brahms  is  indeed  a 
symphonist  of  the  highest  rank,  is  particularly 
evident  in  his  finales.  That  of  No.  x  is  conceived 
in  the  grandest  spirit,  opened  by  a  solemn  intro¬ 
duction  of  overwhelming  beauty  and  impressive¬ 
ness,  the  allegro  based  on  themes  of  rare  inspira¬ 
tion,  their  wonderful  development  rising  from  climax 
to  climax  like  a  great  triumphal  procession.  Still 
the  finale  of  No.  2  is  not  less  inspiring;  even  more 
brilliant,  with  its  glorious  themes,  the  splendid  in¬ 
strumentation  and  exciting  coda.  In  No.  3  the 
closing  movement  has  the  unusual  minor  key,  is  less 
dithyrambic,  yet  not  lacking  in  life,  a  choral-like 
episode  forming  a  fine  contrast,  and  the  whole  end- 
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ing  happily  in  a  long,  quiet  coda  in  F  major  with  a 
poetic  reminiscence  of  the  principal  subject  of  the 
opening  movement.  One  may  justly  regard  the 
finale  of  No.  4'  as  a  musical  wonder,  a  new  experi¬ 
ment  gloriously  carried  out.  It  has  the  shape  of 
a  passacaglia,  an  old  dance  constructed  upon  a 
ground  bass.  The  theme  consists  of  eight  bars, 
each  represented  by  a  chord,  and  is  treated  in  about 
thirty  variations  of  the  most  ingenious  contrapuntal 
devices,  greatly  contrasted,  yet  so  coherently  that  it 
sounds  like  an  uninterrupted  logical  development, 
holding  our  interest  keenly  alive  and  increasing  our 
enjoyment  till  the  splendid  end  is  reached. 

We  have  thus  seen  how  many  strong  features 
Brahms  has  introduced  in  the  symphonic  form, 
without  departing  from  its  classic  foundation ;  but  it 
is  still  more  important  that  as  a  genius  of  a  superior 
mind  and  noble  soul  he  had  the  right  material  in 
himself  to  fill  this  greatest  form  of  instrumental 
music  with  an  adequate  and  original  inner  life,  re¬ 
flecting  the  highest  spirit  of  modern  German  civi¬ 
lization. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the  Academic  Festival 
Overture  is  the  successive  introduction  of  several 
German  student  melodies,  not  in  the  form  of  a  pot¬ 
pourri,  as  it  has  been  unjustly  regarded,  but  as  themes 
developed  with  consummate  art,  expressing  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  a  solemn  festival,  of  loyalty  to  the  father- 
land,  of  merrymaking  and  youthful  exultation.  Every 
page  shows  the  hand  of  a  superior  master.  Still 
greater  is  the  tragic  overture,  its  spirit  reflecting  a 
heroic  struggle,  gloom,  solemnity,  but  also  hope  and 
comfort ;  its  form  being  particularly  interesting  by 
an  ingenious  combination  of  the  working  out  and 
recapitulation  into  a  sort  of  free,  yet  coherent,  won¬ 
derfully  constructed  and  deeply  impressive  fantasia. 

How  much  we  should  like  to  speak  in  detail  of  the 
two  concertos  for  violin  and  for  violin  and  ’cello  !  It 
would  be  a  misnomer  to  call  them  symphonies  with 
obligato  solo  parts,  notwithstanding  the  very  elabor¬ 
ate  orchestral  score,  but  more  incorrect  to  compare 
them  with  any  virtuoso  concertos.  Enormous  tech¬ 
nical  difficulties  are  to  be  conquered  in  the  service 
of  high  musical  purposes.  The  arrangement  is  after 
the  classic  model,  in  three  movements.  Of  these  the 
slow  movements  with  their  melodic  breadth  are  the 
more  'enjoyable,  while  the  extensive  outer  move¬ 
ments,  with  their  rich  development  of  peculiarly  fine 
and  original  themes,  require  repeated  hearings  to 
reveal  all  their  innate  beauty  and  greatness.  And 


these  works,  too,  belong  to  the  future  and  can  afford 
to  await  their  time  for  a  general  appreciation. 

Brahms’  earlier  chorus  works  are  an  Ave  Maria 
for  female  chorus  and  orchestra,  a  funeral  chant 
with  wind  instruments,  four  female  choruses  with  harp 
and  two  horns,  seven  Marianan  songs,  a  setting  of 
the  23d  Psalm  for  female  chorus  and  organ,  several 
motets  and  part  songs  for  four,  five  or  six  voices, 
sacred  songs,  and  twelve  romances  for  female  chorus, 
partly  with  piano  accompaniment.  Now  and  then 
we  are  reminded  of  the  style  of  Palestrina  or  old 
German  folk-songs,  then  again  of  Bach’s  polyphonic 
art  with  fugues,  simple  and  double  canons,  yet 
throughout  of  a  new,  peculiar  mode  of  expression, 
full  of  poetic  sentiment.  Among  the  works  of  later 
years  we  mention  two  motets,  which  are  praised  as 
Brahms’  highest  achievements  in  polyphonic  writ¬ 
ing,  seven  songs  for  mixed  voices,  and  many  arrange¬ 
ments  of  old  German  folk-songs. 

The  German  Requiem  is  of  such  great  importance, 
that  without  a  knowledge  of  it  neither  a  full  estima¬ 
tion  of  Brahms’  individual  genius  nor  of  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  .the  latest  epoch  of  music  in  general  can 
be  obtained.  Taking  from  the  old  Latin  funeral 
mass  only  the  name,  Brahms  selected  certain  verses 
from  the  Bible,  expressing  not  only  the  sadness  and 
terror  of  death  and  judgment,  but  also  hope  and 
consolation,  —  even  thankfulness  and  praise.  His 
work,  independent  of  any  church  service  and  to 
be  sung  in  a  living  language,  contains  in  each  note 
music  which  came  from  the  depth  of  a  noble  soul 
and  was  written  by  a  master  of  the  highest  and  most 
complicated  field  of  vocal  composition.  Entirely 
free  from  conventionalities  or  dry  learning,  each  of 
the  seven  numbers  gives  completely  what  his  genius 
was  able  to  accomplish.  It  is  indeed  the  great 
funeral  chant  of  modern  music,  at  least  for  Germans 
and  Protestants.  Choruses  I.,  IV.,  V.  and  VII. 
have  a  quiet  character,  finely  expressing  the  milder 
feelings  above  mentioned,  yet  with  all  their  seeming 
simplicity  showing  a  consummate  art  in  the  details 
of  their  construction,  No.  V.  being  mainly  given  to  a 
difficult  soprano  solo.  No.  II.  (“Behold  all  flesh  is 
as  the  grass”)  is  a  peculiar  funeral  march  in  three- 
four  time,  the  chorus  singing  partly  in  unison  to 
strange  and  impressive  orchestral  music ;  after  a 
touching  animato  (“  Be  patient  unto  the  coming  of 
Christ  ”)  the  principal  melody  is  repeated,  followed 
by  a  long  fugue  (“  The  redeemed  of  the  Lord  shall 
return  again”).  No.  III.  opens  with  a  baritone 
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solo,  lamenting  the  frailty  of  life,  soon  joined  by  the 
chorus,  rising  to  a  climax  expressive  of  hope.  Then 
follows  that  famous  fugue,  in  an  astonishingly 
rich  polyphonic  treatment,  moving  over  an  un¬ 
interrupted,  much  criticised  pedal  point  on  D  to 
emphasize  the  words,  that  “the  righteous  souls  are 
in  the  hand  of  God.”  No.  VI.  is  regarded  as  the 
culmination  of  the  work.  After  the  chorus’  lament 
that  “  Here  on  earth  we  have  no  continuing  place,” 
comfort  is  brought  by  the  baritone  voice  unfolding 
the  mystery  of  the  resurrection.  The  chorus  repeat 
this  and  burst  out  in  an  ecstatic  vivace,  “  The  trum¬ 
pet  shall  sound,  the  dead  shall  be  raised  !....” 
“  •  •  •  •  Grave,  where  is  thy  victory,  death,  where  is 
thy  sting?”  In  wonderful  modulations  climax  after 
climax  is  reached;  finally  in  glorious  C  major  a 
double  fugue  is  added,  a  hymn  of  praise  to  “  the 
Lord  of  honor  and  might,”  whose  proportion,  art  and 
impressiveness  alone  suffice  to  make  Brahms  a  com¬ 
peer  of  the  greatest  masters  of  polyphonic  music. 
Throughout,  chorus,  orchestra  and  soloists  have  to 
overcome  the  greatest  difficulties,  but  seldom  are 
their  efforts  directed  to  more  ideal  purposes. 

For  the  “Song  of  Triumph”  Brahms  selected 
some  mysterious  verses  from  the  Apocalypse. 
Of  the  three  large  numbers  for  double  chorus,  or¬ 
chestra  and  organ,  some  portions  have  been  called 
direct  imitations  of  Handel ;  yet  even  there  one 
finds  enough  of  Brahms’  individuality  and  through¬ 
out  an  intense  heartiness  arid  directness  of  feelino- 
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In  singing  this  music,  one  is  overwhelmed  by  its 
grandeur.  The  second  number,  more  purely 
Brahms’,  is  of  particular  beauty,  the  chorus  “  Let  us 
rejoice”  being  joined  by  a  cantus  firmus  of  the 
wood  instruments  on  the  choral  “  Now,  thank  ye  all 
the  Lord  !  ”  In  No.  III.,  opened  by  a  baritone 
solo,  an  enthusiasm  is  reached  in  the  Hallelujah 
surpassing  any  jubilant  chorus  music  written  since 
the  Ninth  Symphony. 

■  The  “  Deutsche  Fest-  und  Gedenkspriiche  ”  have 
a  uniform  patriotic  purpose.  There  are  again  three 
large  and  most  difficult  numbers  for  double  chorus, 
without  solo  or  accompaniment.  No.  I.  refers  to  the 
battle  of  Leipsic  in  1813  and  the  regained  liberty 
from  the  Napoleonic  bondage  (“  Our  fathers  hoped 
in  thee,  thou  helpedst  them,”  etc.),  and  has  an  im¬ 
posing  character  of  resolution  and  vigor.  No.  II., 
referring  to  the  collapse  of  the  French  in  1870, 
illustrates  in  lively  contrasting  colors  “a  palace 
guarded  by  one  strongly  armed  and  remaining  in 


peace”  and  “an  empire  that  falls  in  discord  and 
becomes  waste.”  No.  III.  praises  the  splendor  of 
the  new  united  empire,  but  warns  its  people  “  to 
beware  and  guard  thy  soul  well,  that  it  shall  never 
forget  the  story  which  thine  eyes  have  seen.”  A 
deeply  religious  spirit  also  pervades  this  great  and 
but  little  known  work. 

The  Rhapsody  for  alto  solo,  male  chorus  and 
orchestra  treats  a  portion  of  Goethe’s  “Journey 
through  the  Hartz  in  Winter.”  Once. in  1777  the 
poet  left  a  hunting  party  to  pay  an  incognito  visit 
to  a  young  admirer  of  his  genius,  who  was  in  a 
W  ertherish  despondent  condition  of  mind.  The 
impression  received  by  this  adventure  gave  rise  to 
one  of  his  deepest  yet  somewhat  mysterious  poems, 
which  inspired  Brahms  to  one  of  his  greatest  works. 
The  opening  orchestral  sounds  touch  our  inmost 
heart ;  sighs  and  the  anguish  of  a  trembling  soul  is 
their  spirit ;  then  the  solo  voice  in  tones  of  intense 
feeling  asks  for  comfort  for  one  “who  from  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  love  drank  hate  of  man  and  in  loneliness 
de\ ours  all  that  hath  worth  in  him.’’  A  peculiar 
combination  of  three-two  and  six-four  time  illus¬ 
trates  finely  this  anguish  and  restlessness.  Grad¬ 
ually  the  music  becomes  more  quiet,  till  with  a  harp¬ 
like  accompaniment,  chorus  and  soloist  sing  a  hymn 
of  indescribable  beauty  and  loftiness,  imploring  “the 
all-loving  Father  to  enlighten  the  heart  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate,  if  but  one  tone  from  his  psalter  can  reach 
His  ears.  I  he  solo  part  requires  a  truly  inspired 
musician,  whose  voice  is  the  instrument  of  his  soul. 
The  short  chorus  is  also  a  difficult  task.  Many 
times  has  the  writer  heard  this  heavenly  work,  but 
never  without  its  repetition  being  demanded  and 
given.  Yet  how  little  known  it  is  in  this  country  ! 

An  extensive  work  for  male  chorus  with  tenor  solo 
and  orchestra  is  the  cantata  “Rinaldo,”  the  text 
being  again  from  Goethe.  It  deals  with  a  romantic 
story  from  Tasso’s  “Jerusalem  Delivered,”  has  partly 
a  solemn,  partly  a  lively  dramatic  character  and 
breathes  the  refreshing  air  of  the  sea.  The  more 
or  less  extensive  and  elaborate  choruses  are  very 
different  from  the  conventional  style,  the  solo  part  is 
unusually  difficult  and  so  exacting  that  an  adequate 
performance  is  seldom  secured. 

In  three  works  Brahms  has  illustrated  the  relent¬ 
lessness  of  Fate,  selecting  poems  of  almost  Greek 
grandeur  and  beauty.  Holderlin’s  “Song  of  Des¬ 
tiny”  contrasts  the  blessed  abode  of  the  divine 
spirits  with  the  fate  of  the  “restless,  grief-laden 
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mortals,  who  blindly  wander  from  one  sad  hour  to 
another.”  Schiller’s  “Nanie”  mourns  “that  even 
the  Beautiful  fades  and  the  Highest  must  die,”  and 
“The  Song  of  the  Fates,”  from  Goethe’s  “  Iphige- 
nia,”  warns  the  human  race  “  to  fear  the  gods,  doubly 
those  whom  they  have  exalted,  for  they  turn  from 
entire  races  the  light  of  their  eyes.”  The  last  work 
is  for  six,  the  others  for  four  chorus  voices.  Every¬ 
where  the  orchestra  is  important,  rich  in  weird,  char¬ 
acteristic  effects.  Bold  modulations  and  rhythmic 
combinations  always  in  keeping  with  the  composer’s 
high  conception  of  the  poetry  affect  deeply  ear  and 
heart.  Who  but  Brahms  could  have  found  music 
so  worthy  of  such  profound  poetical  subjects  !  In 
the  “Song  of  Destiny”  he  even  surpasses  the  poet 
by  repeating  at  the  end  the  wonderful  orchestral 
introduction  indicating  hope  for  our  own  final  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  abode  of  the  blessed  spirits.  The 
“  Nanie  ”  is  dedicated  to  the  mother  of  the  lamented 
painter  Feuerbach,  who  had  been  a  true  art  com¬ 
panion  of  Brahms.  Only  a  careful,  sympathetic  ren¬ 
dering  will  reveal  the  beauty  of  this  work.  In  the 
“Song  of  the  Fates  ”  there  is  a  movement  of  a  quiet, 
melodious  character,  which  many  critics  have  de¬ 
clared  to  be  entirely  contrary  to  the  meaning  of  the 
text.  To  us  it  seems  moie  like  a  well  justified, 
touching  expression  of  pious  submission,  wonder¬ 
fully  calming  our  excitement  for  the  mysterious  end¬ 
ing  with  its  harmonies  and  orchestral  sounds  never 
heard  before. 

Brighter  is  the  character  of  some  works  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  field  which  Schumann  had  specially  culti¬ 
vated,  yet  where  Brahms  shows  again  such  originality 
that  he  has  been  much  imitated.  His  delightful 
vocal  quartets  with  piano  accompaniment,  graceful 
and  bright  or  deep  and  gloomy,  charm  greatly  by 
their  artistic  construction,  beauty  of  thought,  feeling 
and  sound  and  peculiarity  of  colors.  Still  more  fa¬ 
mous  are  the  two  collections  of  Love-Song  Waltzes 
for  voices  and  piano  for  four  hands,  resembling  the 
sparkling  pianoforte  waltzes  Op.  39,  most  varying 
in  shape  and  mood,  the  words  being  mainly  from 
Daumer’s  “  Polydora,”  those  of  the  fine,  quiet  clos¬ 
ing  movement  in  nine-four  time  being  selected  from 
Goethe.  The  eleven  Gipsy  Songs  Op.  102  are  also 
meeting  with  an  enthusiastic  reception,  Hungarian 
spirit  and  rhythm  giving  them  a  peculiar  color,  the 
moods  being  either  humorous  or  passionate,  melan¬ 
choly  or  exuberant,  quartets  alternating  with  solos,  the 
accompaniment  being  as  elaborate  as  it  is  effective. 


Of  the  twenty  highly  remarkable  duets  some 
have,  in  spite  of  many  harmonic  and  rhythmic 
finesses,  quite  a  plain  character,  while  others  are 
very  elaborate,  the  voices  either  joining  or  alternat¬ 
ing.  As  particularly  typical  we  mention  “The 
Seas,”  “  The  Nun  and  the  Knight,”  “The  Sisters,” 
“  The  Messengers  of  Love,”  “  Edward,”  and  “  Let  us 
wander.” 

Finally  we  have  reached  the  field  in  which 
Brahms  has  been  especially  fertile  and  original,  his 
“Lieder.”  To  speak  of  them  only  in  a  general 
way  is  difficult  indeed.  Thirty-one  of  the  published 
1 15  works  contain  nearly  200  songs.  Throughout  his 
whole  career  Brahms  has  been  writing  songs ;  there 
was  in  his  soul  a  lyric  element,  kindled  again  and 
again  by  the  beauty  of  feeling,  thought  and  diction  of 
the  great  German  poets,  and  he  found  a  style  of  song¬ 
writing  so  independent,  that  in  spite  of  some  more 
or  less  striking  exceptions  one  can  hardly  trace  his 
relation  to  Schubert,  Schumann  and  Franz.  He  is 
their  equal  as  regards  wealth  of  invention,  noble  con¬ 
ception  of  the  text,  finishing  of  details.  Yet  in  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  voice,  relation  between  vocal  and  instru¬ 
mental  part,  and  construction  of  the  latter  he  opens 
a  new  path.  In  the  selection  of  poems  he  shows 
eminent  knowledge  and  taste.  Many  half- forgotten 
poems  of  a  superior  order  he  has  awakened  to  fresh 
life  ;  others,  which  on  account  of  their  peculiar 
metre  or  meaning  have  been  avoided,  have  found 
in  him  an  unexpectedly  effective  interpreter.  How¬ 
ever,  it  seems  to  us  as  if  the  poems  often  suffer 
transformation.  They  have  inspired  the  composer 
with  certain  tone-pictures,  which  in  turn  impose  upon 
them  very  distinctly  the  spirit  of  his  own  strong  indi¬ 
viduality.  This  individuality  is  by  no  means  always 
deep  and  heavy,  for  smiles  and  dancing  are  no 
strangers  to  it.  Often  the  melodies  are  as  plain  as 
folk-songs,  but  always  of  great  nobility.  With  a  few 
notes  the  composer  reaches  our  hearts  and  lifts  us 
at  once  into  a  higher  region.  Other  melodies  again 
are  as  elaborate  as  a  dramatic  scene.  The  accom¬ 
paniment,  inexhaustible  in  forms,  yet  never  conven¬ 
tional,  simple  or  with  great  harmonic  wealth  and 
peculiar  figuration,  rivals  the  singer  in  expressing 
the  moods  of  the  poem.  Of  the  so-called  folk¬ 
songs  (old  German,  Swiss,  Bohemian,  Scotch, 
Italian,  etc.)  some  are  treated  most  artistically, 
others  with  a  touching  simplicity.  Very  few  poems 
composed  by  other  masters  are  found  among  his 
list,  and  the  favorite  poets  Heine,  Eichendorff,  Cha- 
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misso  are  almost  avoided.  A  remarkable  exception 
is  the  separately  published  “Moon-night,”  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  Schumann’s  jewel  song,  yet  not  inferior. 
Goethe,  Holty,  Platen,  Tieck,  Schenkendorf,  Groth 
and  Moricke  are  fully  represented,  often  by  poems 
of  an  antique  spirit  and  form.  Keller,  Daumer, 
Heyse,  Schack,  Herder  and  many  others  inspired 
Brahms  too,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  he  had  no 
music  for  meaningless  trivialities.  The  majority  of 
these  songs  are  devoted  to  love  in  all  possible  phases 
and  moods,  often  wonderfully  reflected  in  scenes  of 
nature.  There  is  perhaps  more  of  twilight  and  au¬ 
tumn  than  of  sunshine  and  spring,  but  exultant  and 
happy  moods  are  well  represented,  —  also  flowers, 
birds,  woods,  oceans  and  storms  and  the  stillness  of 
the  fields,  —  but  all  these  more  in  a  symbolic  than 
realistic  conception  and  with  a  wonderful  coloring  of 
the  prevailing  mood.  The  sweet  little  “Cradle 
song,”  “  Erinnerung,”  “Minnelied,”  “Wie  bist  du, 
meine  Konigin?”  “  Meine  Liebe  ist  grim,”  “Von 
ewiger  Liebe,”  “Ruhe,  Sussliebchen,”  “Mainacht,” 
“  Vergebliches  Standchen”  are  only  a  few  familiar 
jewels  among  the  rich  collection ;  how  many  more 
deserve  the  same  sympathy  and  study  from  singers 
with  noble  artistic  ambitions  !  Special  mention  is 


due  to  the  two  fine  songs  for  alto  with  viola  obligato 
Op.  91  and  to  the  .fifteen  romances  from  Tieck’s 
half-forgotten  fairy  tale  “Die  schone  Magelone, ” 
which  have  a  most  elaborate  form  and  an  intensely 
emotional  character.  Nowhere  indeed  can  one  get  a 
better  estimate  of  Brahms’  high  significance  as  a 
song  writer  than  here,  where  the  poet  appears  like 
a  dwarf  in  the  light  of  the  composer’s  higher  genius. 

Greatness  indeed  remains  Brahms’  characteristic 
feature,  wherever  we  look  at  him  or  at  his  works ; 
greatness  in  ideas,  purposes  and  powers;  greatne-ss 
in  self-criticism  and  faithfulness  to  the  dignity  of  his 
art ;  greatness  in  the  devotion  to  past  masters  and 
independence  of  contemporary  influences ;  great¬ 
ness  in  the  sincerity  and  simplicity  of  his  manners 
and  relation  to  the  outer  world.  Never  appearing  as 
a  revolutionary  spirit,  yet  he  has  himself  introduced 
many  strong  innovations  in  various  fields,  and  for  a 
long  time  his  works  will  not  only  afford  profound 
enjoyment  to  earnest  lovers  of  our  art,  but  be  a 
source  of  the  most  valuable  studies  for  those  to 
whom  its  further  development  will  be  entrusted. 
Long  has  he  been  ignored,  patiently  has  he  waited, 
till  the  world  has  come  to  him  to  respect  in  him  the 
noblest  musical  genius  of  our  time. 
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HE  date  of  the  birth  of  Carl  Gold- 
mark,  the  eminent  Austrian  com¬ 
poser,  is  incorrectly  given  in  the 
various  biographical  dictionaries  to 
which  the  writer  has  had  access. 
For  correct  information  on  this  point  and  for  the 
facts  contained  in  the  following  sketch  of  the  musi¬ 
cian’s  life,  thanks  are  due  to  Leopold  Goldmark,  his 
brother.  Carl  Goldmark  was  born  at  Keszthely, 
Hungary,  May  18,  1830.  He  came  by  his  musical 
inclinations  naturally,  for  his  father,  Ruben  Gold- 
mark,  was  a  precentor,  much  esteemed  on  account 
of  his  fine  voice.  The  son  showed  a  fondness  for 
music  at  an  early  age  and  when  very  young  began 
to  take  lessons  on  the  violin  at  the  Musikverein  of 
Oedenburg.  His  progress  was  such  that  at  the  age 
of  twelve  his  father  permitted  him  to  play  in  public. 
Soon  afterward  he  began  to  play  professionally  in 
theatre  orchestras.  He  continued  to  do  so  until  the 
revolution  of  1848,  when  he  was  obliged  to  go  into 
service  in  the  army  under  the  lands tunn  law. 

When  his  term  of  service  had  come  to  an  end  he 
went  to  Vienna,  where,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
eldest  brother,  Dr.  Joseph  Goldmark,  he  resumed 
his  studies,  becoming  a  pupil  in  the  Bohm  Conser- 
vatorium.  Unfortunately  for  the  young  man,  Dr. 
Goldmark  had  been  an  active  participant  in  the  in¬ 
surrection  and  was  suspected  of  implication  in  the 
killing  of  Minister  of  War,  La  Tour.  He  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  leave  Austria  and  came  to  America,  where 
he  died  in  1863.  His  flight  threw  Carl  on  his  own 
resources,  and  the  young  musician  succeeded  in 
obtaining  an  engagement  in  the  theatre  orchestra  at 
Raab,  Hungary.  Toward  the  end  of  1850,  however, 
he  returned  to  Vienna,  where  he  secured  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Theatre  in  the  Josef- 
stadt. 

Young  Goldmark  at  this  time  showed  very  plainly 
of  what  sort  of  material  he  was  made.  His  salary 
amounted  to  about  $ 8  a  month,  but  his  ambition  was 
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worth  hundreds.  He  was  consumed  by  a  desire  to 
learn  to  play  the  piano,  but  he  could  not  afford  to 
pay  a  teacher.  He  managed,  however,  to  hire  an 
instrument,  and  began  to  study  by  himself  with  oc¬ 
casional  hints  from  friends.  Returning  late  from 
the  theatre  to  his  humble  lodgings,  he  would  spend 
half  the  night  in  practising  by  the  light  of  a  tallow 
candle.  It  may  as  well  be  said  here  that  he  became 
sufficiently  proficient  as  a  pianist  to  give  lessons  in 
later  years,  and  he  also  taught  himself  the  art  of 
singing  with  such  success  that  he  became  the  in¬ 
structor  of  Mme.  Bettelheim,  a  contralto  who  at¬ 
tained  prominence  on  the  Austrian  stage.  With 
the  exception  of  his  violin  lessons  and  a  short 
course  in  composition  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory 
under  Sechter,  self-instruction  was  all  the  teaching 
enjoyed  by  young  Goldmark.  He  studied  assid¬ 
uously  the  scores  of  Mozart,  Weber  and  Beethoven, 
and  attended  the  Hellmesberger  chamber  music 
concerts  in  Vienna,  thus  gaining  a  valuable  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  instrumental  works  of  the  best  mas¬ 
ters.  Goldmark  was,  however,  not  only  a  student  of 
music.  He  made  himself  conversant  with  the 
German,  French,  Italian  and  English  Languages. 
He  also  became  a  devoted  student  of  philosophy, 
and  learned  to  look  up  to  Schopenhauer  with  a  truly 
Wagnerian  admiration.  In  1850  he  became  a  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  Grenzboten  and  to  some  of  the  Leip- 
sic  musical  papers.  His  writings  have  always  shown 
evidence  of  his  wide  culture. 

It  was  in  1855  that  he  began  to  compose,  and  in 
1857  he  gave  a  concert  of  his  own  works  at  the 
Vienna  Musikverein-Halle.  The  compositions  pre¬ 
sented  were  an  overture,  a  piano  quartet,  a  ballad 
for  tenor,  chorus  and  orchestra,  and  two  songs.  He 
was  at  that  period  of  his  career  a  devoted  follower  of 
Mendelssohn,  and  the  works  played  at  his  concert 
were  in  that  master’s  style.  Goldmark’s  fondness 
for  his  early  offspring  was  shortlived  and  the  works 
were  not  published.  He  outlived  his  Mendelssohn- 
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ian  devotion  and  subsequently  became  a  fervent 
admirer  of  Schumann,  whose  influence  is  clearly  dis¬ 
cernible  in  some  of  his  later  works. 

The  composer’s  first  decided  success  was  the 
overture  to  “  Sakuntala,”  opus  13,  written  in  1864, 
and  now  known  favorably  all  over  Europe  and  in 
this  country.  In  1865,  while  walking  in  one  of  the 
principal  streets  of  Vienna,  he  saw  a  picture  of  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  visiting  Solomon.  The  picture 
made  a  vivid  impression  on  his  imagination,  and  at 
length  he  went  to  H.  S.  Mosenthal,  the  well  known 
dramatist,  author  of  “  Leah,  the  Forsaken,”  and 
begged  him  to  undertake  the  task  of  constructing  a 
libretto  out  of  the  story  which  had  grown  up  in  the 
composer’s  mind.  In  three  years  the  opera  was 
finished  in  its  first  shape,  but  Goldmark  was  dissat¬ 
isfied  with  it.  Mosenthal  made  the  desired  changes 
in  the  book,  and  about  one-half  of  the  score  was  re¬ 
written,  the  work  being  finished  early  in  1872. 
Goldmark  then  submitted  it  to  Joseph  Herbeck, 
conductor  of  the  court  opera  at  Vienna.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  Herbeck  was  jealous  of  Goldmark, 
because  the  latter  had  defeated  him  in  a  competition 
for  a  Government  prize  of  800  gulden.  At  any  rate 
Herbeck  kept  the  score  of  “  The  Queen  of  Sheba  ” 
locked  up  for  two  years.  Finally,  at  a  musicale  given 
by  the  Princess  Hohenlohe,  whose  husband  was 
master  of  ceremonies  to  the  Emperor,  Ignatz  Briill, 
then  a  rising  young  pianist,  played  some  selections 
from  Goldmark’s  opera.  The  Princess  and  others, 
pleased  by  the  music,  asked  Briill  some  questions 
about  the  work,  and  the  story  of  Herbeck’s  delay 
over  the  score  came  out.  The  influence  of  the 
Princess  and  the  Countess  Andrassy  led  to  an  im¬ 
perial  command  for  the  production  of  the  opera,  and 
it  was  accordingly  performed  on  March  10,  1875. 
The  success  of  the  opera  was  great  and  the  composer 
was  called  out  nearly  forty  times.  “  The  Queen  of 
Sheba”  has  been  given  in  various  European  cities. 


and  was  first  performed  in  America  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  House,  New  York,  on  Wednesday, 
Dec.  2,  1885,  with  the  following  cast:  Sulamith, 
Frau  Lilli  Lehman;  the  Queen,  Frau  Kramer- 
Wiedl ;  Astaroth,  Fraulein  Marianne  Brandt :  Solo¬ 
mon,  Herr  Robinson;  Assad,  Herr  Stritt ;  Baal 
Hanan,  Herr  Alexi ;  High  Priest,  Herr  Fischer. 
The  conductor  was  Anton  Seidl.  It  was  the  most 
successful  opera  in  the  repertory  of  the  house  that 
season,  being  presented  fifteen  times,  to  aggregate 
receipts  of  $60,000.  It  was  given  four  times  the 
following  season,  and  again  five  times  in  the  season 
of  1889-90,  always  to  audiences  of  good  size. 

His  second  opera,  “  Merlin,”  was  produced  in 
Vienna  Nov.  19,  1886,  and  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  Jan.  3,  1887,  with  the  following  cast : 
Viviane,  Lilli  Lehmann ;  Morgana,  Brandt ;  Artus, 
Robinson ;  Modred,  Kemlitz  :  Gawein,  Heinrich  ; 
Lancelot,  Basch  ;  Merlin,  Alvary ;  Damon,  Fischer. 
The  conductor  was  Walter  Damrosch.  It  was  per¬ 
formed  five  times  in  the  course  of  the  season,  but 
did  not  achieve  the  success  of  its  predecessor.  While 
waiting  for  the  production  of  “The  Queen  of 
Sheba,”  Goldmark  wrote  his  B  flat  quartet  and  his 
suite  for  piano  and  violin. 

Goldmark  has  devoted  his  life  to  composition. 
He  takes  no  pupils  and  has  refused  not  only  all 
orders  and  distinctions,  but  all  offers  of  posts  as  con¬ 
ductor.  The  only  office  he  has  ever  held  —  and 
that  but  briefly  —  is  the  presidency  of  the  Vienna 
Tonkunstlerverein.  His  home  is  in  Vienna,  but 
about  May  1st  of  every  year  he  goes  to  Gmunden, 
on  the  Traunsee  in  upper  Austria.  There  he  remains 
till  October,,  working  incessantly  except  during  four 
weeks  in  midsummer.  He  then  takes  a  vacation, 
going  to  the  Fusch  valley,  near  Salzburg,  where  he 
spends  six  to  eight  hours  a  day  in  mountain  climb¬ 
ing.  All  his  composing  is  done  at  Gmunden.  He  is 
a  widower  and  has  a  daughter  twenty  years  of  age. 


Goldmark’s  principal  works  are  the  two  operas 
already  mentioned,  the  “Sakuntala,”  “  Penthesilea,” 
“Spring”  and  “Prometheus”  overtures,  the  sym¬ 
phony  in  E  flat  and  the  “  Landliche  Hochzeit  ” 
symphony,  and  the  violin  concerto  in  A  minor,  opus 
38.  These  are  the  works  by  which  he  is  best  known 
in  this  country,  his  chamber  music  being  played  in¬ 
frequently.  The  composer’s  musical  development 


is  readily  divided  into  two  periods.  He  made  the 
division  himself  when,  in  1875,  he  decided  that  he 
would  abandon  his  earlier  style  of  writing,  in  which 
he  had  made  extensive  use  of  Oriental  melody  and 
color.  He  imbibed  a  fondness  for  this  style  when 
in  his  childhood  he  listened  to  the  voice  of  his 
father  in  the  synagogue.  He  himself  seems  to  have 
felt,  however,  that  in  giving  his  music  a  local  or 
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racial  coloring  he  was  detracting  from  its  universality, 
and  after  the  production  of  the  “Queen  of  Sheba,’’ 
he  said  to  his  friends  that  he  would  write  no  more 
eastern  music.  It  was  doubtless  this  determination 
which  led  him  to  select  the  story  of  Merlin  as  the 
subject  for  his  next  opera.  The  most  thoughtful 
critics  of  Goldmark’s  music  are  of  the  opinion  that 
he  was  not  wise  in  his  determination.  As  an  Ori¬ 
ental  colorist  in  music,  he  certainly  has  no  superior, 
and  probably  no  equal,  while  his  “  Merlin  ”  is  with¬ 
out  the  most  interesting  manifestations  of  his  indi¬ 
viduality.  Goldmark  without  his  color  is  Swinburne 
without  his  versification.  The  composer’s  best 
works,  except  the  overture  to  “  Prometheus,”  are 
surely  those  written  before  the  resolution  of  1875. 

The  story  of  “The  Queen  of  Sheba  ”  is  not  taken 
from  the  Bible,  but  is  purely  imaginary.  It  deals 
with  the  fascination  of  Assad,  a  courtier,  by  the 
beautiful  Queen,  who  has  indulged  in  a  passage  of 
love  with  him  on  her  journey  to  Solomon’s  court. 
When  Assad  recognizes  her  in  Solomon’s  palace,  she 
denies  having  met  him  before,  but  both  Solomon  and 
Sulamith,  Assad’s  promised  bride,  see  that  some¬ 
thing  is  wrong.  The  Queen  again  shows  herself  to 
Assad  by  night,  and  the  next  day  in  the  palace. 
Assad  proclaims  the  truth.  Solomon  decrees  that 
the  youth  must  work  out  his  salvation  by  defeating 
the  powers  of  evil,  and  banishes  him  to  the  desert. 
Sulamith  seeks  him  and  he  dies  in  her  arms,  while 
the  Queen  and  her  caravan  are  seen  in  the  distance 
returning  homeward.  Dr.  Mosenthal’s  libretto  is  not 
a  fine  poetic  achievement,  but  it  is  theatrically  very 
effective,  blending  spectacular  and  dramatic  scenes 
in  a  telling  manner.  The  composer  has  made  excel¬ 
lent  use  of  his  opportunities.  Assad’s  recital  of  his 
first  adventure  with  the  Queen,  is  set  to  admirably 
descriptive  music,  and  it  is  followed  by  a  most  cap¬ 
tivating  ballet  and  an  inspiring  chorus  of  greeting 
to  the  Queen.  The  ensuing  scene  is  richly  dra¬ 
matic.  The  duet  between  the  Queen  and  Assad 
in  the  moonlit  garden  is  intensely  passionate  and 
glows  with  the  warm  color  of  eastern  melody.  The 
instrumental  richness  of  the  score  seems  to  be  quite 
as  natural  an  outcome  of  the  composer’s  fancy  as 
his  easy  adoption  of  Oriental  rhythms  and  cadences, 
which  he  handled  as  one  to  the  manner  born.  The 
most  important  objection  which  has  been  made  to 
this  music  is  that  it  is  “  so  unvaryingly  stimulated  that 
it  wearies  and  makes  the  listener  long  for  a  fresher 
and  healthier  musical  atmosphere.”  The  produc¬ 


tion  of  “The  Queen  of  Sheba”  in  New  York  was 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  spectacles  ever  seen  in 
America,  and  the  performances  were  rich  in  musical 
merit. 

The  comparative  failure  of  “  Merlin  ”  was  due 
largely  to  the  effort  of  the  librettist,  Herr  Siegfried 
Lipiner,  to  mingle  the  supernatural  with  the  story  of 
Merlin  and  Vivien  and  to  drag  in  Goethe’s  princi¬ 
ple  of  saving  womanhood — a  favorite  theme  with 
Wagner.  Indeed,  there  are  many  things  in  the  li¬ 
bretto  which  indicate  that  it  was  suggested  by  Wag¬ 
nerian  works,  chiefly  “  Parsifal.”  The  librettist’s 
greatest  success  was  in  his  characterization  of  Vivien, 
which  is  excellent.  The  composer  also  fell  into  the 
Wagnerian  pit  and  strove  vainly  to  handle  the  Leit¬ 
motif.  His  music,  moreover,  suffered,  as  has  al¬ 
ready  been  intimated,  from  his  determined  effort  to 
rid  himself  of  the  Oriental  color  which  was  his 
natural  garb.  Nevertheless  it  must  be  said  in  justice 
to  Goldmark,  that  no  operatic  writer  of  our  time  has 
shown  a  greater  seriousness  of  purpose  than  that 
manifested  in  “Merlin.”  The  musical  dialogue  of 
the  opera  is  nobly  elevated  in  style,  but  lacks  va¬ 
riety.  The  orchestration  is  rich  and  glowing  in 
color,  yet  is  without  complexity  of  construction,  and 
there  is  a  delightful  absence  of  the  set  forms  of  the 
old-fashioned  opera.  But  “Merlin”  lacks  the  in¬ 
spiration  and  the  spontaneity  of  style  which  are  dis¬ 
played  by  the  composer  when  laboring  in  his  con¬ 
genial  Oriental  field. 

The  “Liindliche  Hochzeit”  symphony  is  a  sym¬ 
phony  in  name  rather  than  in  fact.  It  is  a  series  of 
descriptive  movements,  written  with  a  little  of  the 
composer’s  characteristic  tinge  of  Orientalism  and 
with  all  of  his  mastery  of  instrumental  coloring.  It 
is  fluent,  melodious  and  strongly  rhythmical.  In 
short,  it  is  music  that  pleases  a  miscellaneous  au¬ 
dience  without  offending  the  discriminating  music- 
lover.  The  symphony  in  E  flat,  like  the  violin 
concerto,  the  present  writer  regards  as  one  of  the 
composer’s  least  happy  achievements.  It  is  but 
just  to  say,  however,  that  some  good  judges  do  not 
hold  this  opinion  of  the  work.  The  first  movement  is 
built  on  a  flowing  and  rhythmic  theme  announced  by 
the  violins,  and  from  this  the  second  subject  is  very 
happily  deduced ;  but  neither  is  fruitful  in  itself. 
The  scherzo  is  by  far  the  best  movement,  and  is,  in¬ 
deed,  a  bit  of  writing  of  which  any  recent  symphonist 
might  be  proud.  It  is  light  and  airy  in  theme  and 
the  instrumentation  is  effective. 
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The  violin  concerto  in  A  minor  is  lacking  in 
spontaneity  of  thought. 

When  we  turn  to  Goldmark’s  overtures,  however, 
we  find  the  composer  at  his  best.  All  his  overtures 
are  admirable,  one  is  exceptionally  fine,  and  another 
is  great.  The  “Sakuntala”  overture  is  deemed 
Goldmark’s  best  by  many  critics,  but  the  present 
writer  prefers  the  “Prometheus.”  The  story  of  the 
love  of  King  Dushyanta  for  Sakuntala,  daughter  of 
the  Saint  Viswamitra  and  the  water  nymph  Menaka, 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  Hindoo  mythol¬ 
ogy.  The  maiden  is  reared  in  the  forest  by  Kanwa, 
and  there  Dushyanta,  while  hunting,  meets  and 
loves  her.  The  principal  themes  in  Goldmark’s 
overture  are  the  melodies  representing  Sakuntala’s 
loneliness  in  the  forest,  the  royal  hunt,  and  the  love 
of  the  king  and  the  maiden.  The  composition  is 
opulent  in  its  Oriental  richness  of  color  and  is  full  of 
the  passionate  intensity  and  vigorous  aggressiveness 
of  the  strongest  scenes  in  the  “Queen  of  Sheba.” 

The  “  Prometheus  ”  overture,  a  product  of  Gold¬ 
mark’s  maturity,  is  a  superb  work,  one  of  the 
most  admirable  produced  in  recent  years,  and  one 
that  ought  to  live.  The  composer  has  chosen  some 
of  the  salient  features  of  Hischylus’s  sublime  tragedy, 
and  has  expressed  them  eloquently.  The  opening 
measures  speak  of  the  loneliness  of  the  chained 
Prometheus,  surrounded  by  the  empty  infinity  of 
space.  A  beautiful  theme  in  the  wood  is  said  to 
signify  the  prostrate  god’s  hope,  but  such  an  inter¬ 
pretation  is  not  justified  by  the  tragedy.  The  writer 
prefers  to  regard  it  as  an  expression  of  the  repose 
of  the  sea,  whence  floats  up  a  few  measures  later  the 
sympathetic  chorus  of  sea-nymphs,  represented  by 
two  themes,  one  a  lovely  undulating  melody  in  the 
wood,  the  other,  speaking  more  eloquently  of  their 
yearning  over  Prometheus,  a  flowing  melody  for  the 
strings.  The  bold,  restless  spirit  of  the  god  is  finely 


expressed  by  the  allegro,  with  which  the  sea-nymph 
music  is  worked  out  in  effective  contrast.  An  in¬ 
crease  in  tempo  and  a  change  in  the  melody  near 
the  end  of  the  work  lead  to  a  forcible  proclamation 
of  Jove’s  sentence  by  the  trombones,  and  the  whole 
closes  with  the  music  of  space  and  the  sea.  In 
form,  in  instrumentation  and  in  elaboration,  as  well 
as  in  emotional  content,  the  overture  is  noble. 

The  “  Penthesilea  ”  overture  is  founded  on  the 
Homeric  episode  of  the  emotion  of  Achilles  over  the 
beautiful  corpse  of  the  Amazon  queen,  slain  by  him 
in  battle.  The  composition  is  very  clear  in  purpose 
and  is  well  written.  The  “  Spring”  overture  is  the 
least  striking  of  the  works  under  consideration,  yet 
it  displays  much  of  the  composer’s  mastery  of  or¬ 
chestral  technique. 

Goldmark’s  music,  on  the  whole,  is  distinguished 
by  a  deep  and  manly  warmth,  a  restless  aggressive¬ 
ness  and  a  hyperbolic  instrumental  language.  In 
this  latter  respect  it  resembles  Eastern  poetry  in  the 
extravagance  of  its  forms  of  expression,  at  times 
approaching  bombast.  At  his  best,  however,  as  in 
the  “  Prorpetheus  ”  overture,  the  composer  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  strong,  serious,  lofty  feeling,  noble  dignity  of 
utterance  and  reposeful  symmetry  of  form.  It  is 
because  this  overture  exhibits  these  powers  of  Gold- 
mark  in  a  higher  form  than  his  other  compositions 
that  the  present  writer  looks  upon  it  as  his  greatest 
work.  His  operas  are  eclectic  in  style  and  the  re¬ 
sult  is  something  between  Meyerbeer  and  Wagner ; 
but  in  his  overtures  the  individuality  of  Goldmark 
is  most  clearly  revealed.  Admirable  as  much  of  his 
chamber  music  is,  it  suffers  by  comparison  with  his 
larger  works  because  of  the  lack  of  those  instru¬ 
mental  colors  which  the  composer  uses  with  such 
dazzling  effect.  It  is  impossible  to  predict  the  fut¬ 
ure  of  Goldmark’s  music ;  but  it  certainly  belongs 
to  the  present,  and  some  of  it  seems  likely  to  live. 
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N  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  probably  no  composer  has 
done  more  for  the  development 
of  the  chorus,  and  especially  of  the 
Maennerchor,  than  Max  Bruch,  and 
although  he  has  achieved  much  in 
orchestral  scoring,  and  has  written  fine  concertos, 
symphonies,  and  even  large  operas,  it  is  upon  his 
great  choruses  that  his  fame  as  a  composer,  and  his 
right  to  admission  to  the  ranks  of  the  masters, 
chiefly  rests.  He  was  born  in  Cologne,  Jan.  6, 1838, 
and  his  musical  powers  developed  very  early,  for  by 
the  time  that  he  had  reached  his  fourteenth  year,  he 
had  already  written  upwards  of  seventy  compositions, 
although  wisely  forbearing  to  print  them  and  thereby 
take  rank  as  a  “musical  prodigy.”  One  of  these 
juvenile  works  was  a  symphony,  and  received  a  public 
performance  in  Cologne  in  1852.  As  with  the  first 
compositions  of  Mendelssohn,  however,  these  early 
works  are  to  be  regarded  merely  as  records  of  juvenile 
possibilities  and  are  not  reckoned  with  the  great 
and  serious  contributions  to  music  which  Bruch  was 
able  to  make  in  riper  years. 

His  parents  gladly  aided  his  efforts  to  develop 
his  musical  abilities  by  thorough  training,  and  to 
his  mother  he  owes  much  of  the  success  of  his 
juvenile  studies.  This  lady,  once  famous  as  Fraulein 
Almenrader,  was  herself  a  distinguished  singer,  and 
came  of  a  well-known  musical  family  of  the  lower 
Rhine  country.  She  personally  attended  to  the  ele¬ 
mentary  steps  of  Bruch’s  musical  curriculum,  but  he 
was  early  sent  to  Professor  Heinrich  Karl  Breidenstein 
of  Bonn,  who  took  charge  of  his  theoretical  studies. 
These  succeeded  so  well  that  the  compositions  of  the 
nine-year-old  boy  attracted  the  notice  of  Ferdinand 
Hiller,  who  soon  after  took  him  in  charge  and  de¬ 
veloped  his  abilities  so  rapidly  and  thoroughly  that 
at  fourteen  years  the  boy  was  able  to  enter  for 
the  Mozart  scholarship  awarded  in  Frankfort.  The 
string  quartette  which  he  wrote  for  this  occasion 


won  the  prize.  This  obtained  for  him  a  yearly 
stipendium  of  four  hundred  gulden,  which  he  enjoyed 
for  four  years,  and  which  enabled  him  to  continue  his 
studies  with  Hiller,  and  also  to  obtain  instruction  from 
Professors  Carl  Reinecke  and  Ferdinand  Breuning, 
studying  piano  under  the  latter  with  especial  zeal  and 
success.  Long  visits  to  Munich,  Leipsic  and  other 
musical  centers  followed,  and  continued  to  broaden 
the  musical  horizon  of  the  young  genius.  At  Munich 
he  made  the  personal  acquaintance  of  the  poet 
Emanuel  Geibel,  who  had  much  influence  upon  his 
later  work  in  the  large  musical  forms.  The  winter 
of  1857-8,  passed  in  Leipsic,  seems  to  have  also 
wielded  a  great  influence  in  awakening  Bruch’s 
enthusiasm  for  the  higher  wralks  of  music.  After 
this  year,  we  find  him  once  more  in  his  native 
city  of  Cologne,  enjoying  a  reputation  which  even 
at  that  time  was  much  more  than  local.  He  had, 
until  this  time,  published  only  compositions  in  the 
small  forms,  piano  pieces,  songs,  and  duets,  but  with 
his  first  two  choruses  we  find  the  first  ocular  evi¬ 
dences  of  talent,  and  from  the  very  beginning  the 
massing  of  voices  seems  to  have  possessed  a  peculiar 
charm  for,  and  to  have  been  well  understood  by  him. 

In  1862,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  Bruch  be¬ 
gan  a  two-year’s  stay  in  Mannheim,  and  his  friend¬ 
ship  with  Vincenz  Lachner,  which  began  at  this 
time,  undoubtedly  had  an  influence  on  his  compo¬ 
sitions.  In  1865,  he  went  to  Coblentz  to  assume 
the  directorship  of  the  musical  institute  there, 
and  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  his 
greatest  creative  activity.  In  1867,  he  became 
director  of  the  court  orchestra  in  Sondershausen, 
a  position  which  had  been  held  by  such  masters  as 
Spohr  and  Weber,  and  for  three  years  we  find 
him  diligently  perfecting  himself  in  the  art  of 
conducting,  in  which  he  has  become  very  cele¬ 
brated,  being  one  of  the  few  composers  who  are 
successful  on  the  conductor’s  stand.  In  1870, 
Bruch  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  lived  some  years, 
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not  accepting  any  position,  but  busying  himself  en¬ 
tirely  with  composition.  After  this  he  settled  in 
Bonn,  for  a  short  time.  In  1878  he  was  called 
to  Berlin  to  succeed 
Julius  Stockhausen  as 
director  of  the  famous 
Stern  Gesangverein.  His 
next  engagement  took 
him  across  the  seas,  and 
he  went  to  Liverpool  to 
succeed  Sir  Julius  Ben¬ 
edict  as  director  of  the 
Philharmonic  society  in 
1880.  This  engagement 
ended  in  the  Spring  of 
1883  (some  biograph¬ 
ies  commit  an  error 
here,  in  setting  the  date 
a  year  earlier),  and  he 
immediately  came  to 
America  where  he  con¬ 
ducted  a  number  of  his 
compositions.  In  the 
summer  of  1883  he 
returned  to  Germany, 
and  from  September  of 
that  year  he  was  the 

director  of  the  Breslau  max  bruch 

Orchestral  Society.  From  a  wood  engraving  at  the 


This  continued  until  the  spring  of  1890,  when  he 
closed  his  labors  as  conductor  and  settled  in  Fried- 
enau,  near  Berlin,  where  he  is  at  present ;  but  he  is 

so  fond  of  travel,  so 
full  of  energy  and  activ¬ 
ity,  that  he  is  not  like¬ 
ly  to  remain  in  retire¬ 
ment  very  long.  In  1890 
he  received  the  honor¬ 
ary  title  of  Royal  Pro¬ 
fessor. 

In  personal  appear¬ 
ance  Bruch  is  by  no 
means  as  majestic  as 
one  would  suppose  from 
his  works.  He  is  small 
of  stature,  and  his  dark 
eyes  peer  through  his 
spectacles  with  the 
sharp  glance  of  a 
teacher  rather  than  of 
a  creator  of  heroic 
cantatas.  He  is  quick 
and  nervous  in  motion 
and,  when  directing  an 
orchestra  or  chorus,  his 
gestures  are  spontane¬ 
ous  and  expressive. 

British  Museum. 


It  is  pleasant  to  notice  that  the  juvenile  composi- 
tions  of  Bruch  had  their  origin  in  filial  affection  and 
that  one  of  the  earliest  of  his  works  is  a  prayer  for 
his  parents,  which  the  nine-year-old  boy  arranged 
as  a  song.  But  the  actual  career  of  the  composer 
commenced  with  the  choruses,  which  he  began  to 
write  in  his  twenty-first  year. 

The  first  of  these  choruses  ( Op.  8 )  bore  the 
title  of  “  Birken  und  Erlen  ”  (“  Birches  and  Al¬ 
ders”),  and  the  second  (Op.  3)  “Jubilate,  Amen.” 
In  both  of  the  works  a  soprano  voice  is  used  obligato 
against  four-part  chorus,  and  there  are  not  only  rich 
harmonies,  but  a  wonderful  blending  of  the  solo  with 
the  chprus  part.  Just  before  these  works,  Bruch  had 
written  a  little  one-act  opera,  his  Opus  1,  entitled 
“  Scherz,  List,  und  Rache,”  on  Goethe’s  libretto, 
but  it  made  no  very  marked  impression  ;  soon  after, 


however,  he  turned  his  attention  to  larger  opera,  and 
the  result  was  that  Emanuel  Geibel’s  libretto, 
“Loreley,”  which  had  been  written  years  before, 
for  Mendelssohn  (that  master  was  at  work  upon 
this  subject  when  he  met  his  early  death),  was  now 
brought  to  the  operatic  stage  by  him.  At  first  the 
poet  opposed  the  thought  of  presenting  the  work 
save  on  the  concert  platform,  but  finally  consented 

to  allow  it  a  trial  at  the  theatre  of  Mannheim.  The 

\ 

opera  deals  with  one  of  the  most  poetical  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  Rhine-witch,  which  makes  her  appear 
at  first  as  a  pure  and  beautiful  maiden,  named 
Leonore,  but  heartbroken  and  frenzied  by  betrayal 
and  desertion,  she  seals  a  bond  with  the  spirits  of 
the  stream,  and  with  them  wages  war  on  mankind. 
Mendelssohn  had  already  composed  the  scene  of 
the  invocation  of  the  river-demons,  and  the  festival 


Fac-simile  manuscript  of  beginning  of  Adagio  in  Max  Bruch’s  first  Violin  Concerto. 
Original  in  possession  of  Prof.  Dr.  Emil  Naumann,  in  Dresden. 
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of  the  vintagers,  and  Bruch’s  music  to  these  scenes 
bears  the  test  of  comparison,  which  is  saying  much 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  earlier  setting  was  the 
last  work  of  the  more  celebrated  composer,  and  this 
was  composed  at  the  beginning  of  Bruch’s  ca¬ 
reer.  Bruch’s  “  Vintage  Chorus  ”  is  frequently  given 
by  male  choruses  as  a  concert  selection.  The  per¬ 
formance  at  Mannheim  was  successful  and  the  opera 
was  afterwards  presented  at  many  other  theatres,  and 
notably  at  Hamburg  and  Leipsic,  in  both  of  which 
cities  it  won  great  applause  from  public  and  press. 
Yet  the  work  has  now  totally  disappeared  from  the 
stage,  since  it  is  not  really  a  dramatic  subject,  the 
change  of  the  heroine  from  an  innocent  and  con¬ 
fiding  maiden  to  a  fierce  and  revengeful  spirit,  a 
first  cousin  to  the  Greek  Sirens,  is  rather  a  metaphysi¬ 
cal  than  a  theatrical  one,  and  the  plot  occasioned 
some  repetition  of  style  which  weakened  the  music. 
About  ten  years  later  Bruch  once  more  essayed  opera, 
and  failed.  This  time  Shakespeare  was  the  librettist, 
and  under  the  title  of  “  Hermione  ”  the  new  work, 
which  was  the  “Winter’s  Tale,”  was  performed  in 
Berlin  and  Dresden,  but  in  neither  city  did  it  win 
more  than  a  succes  d'estivie.  It  has  disappeared 
from  the  repertoire  altogether,  yet  the  second  act  is  a 
gem  that  will  bear  rescuing  from  oblivion.  It  repre¬ 
sents  Hermione  in  prison,  and  at  her  trial,  and  so  well 
is  the  pathos  and  intensity  of  the  music  fitted  to  the 
situation,  that  it  is  not  exaggeration  to'speak  of  this 
portion  of  the  opera  as  being  among  the  finest  things 
that  Bruch  has  ever  written,  and  it  may  be  ranked 
with  the  very  best  of  modern  music. 

We  now  approach  the  epoch  when  Bruch  pro¬ 
duced  a  work  which  at  once  drew  the  attention,  not 
of  Germany  alone,  but  of  the  entire  musical  world 
towards  his  labors ;  we  have  intimated  that  the  com¬ 
poser’s  fame  rests  chiefly  on  what  he  has  done  for 
chorus-singing,  and  it  is  in  the  treatment  of  male 
chorus  that  •  Bruch  is  unsurpassed ;  it  was  with 
such  a  work,— “Frithjof”  (Op.  23),  — that  he 
won  his  first  great  triumph.  The  text,  by  Esaias 
Tegner,  taken  from  the  grand  old  Sagas,  afforded  a 
sombre  dignity  that  suited  well  to  a  massive  use  of 
maennerchor ,  and  once  more  Bruch  added  a  female 
voice,  not  in  combination,  but  rather  in  contrast  to 
the  chorus  work,  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  un¬ 
happy  Ingeborg.  The  baritone  solos,  the  utterances 
of  the  viking  Frithjof,  are  full  of  expression,  and  the 
chorus  of  the  returning  heroes  at  the  beginning  of  the 
cantata  is  melodious  in  the  highest  degree.  Seldom, 


in  a  modern  work,  has  so  much  of  melody  been  em¬ 
ployed,  without  weakening  the  dramatic  treatment, 
but  the  final  chorus  of  the  departing  warriors  may 
be  cited  as  a  perfect  example  of  this  happy  combi¬ 
nation  in  Bruch’s  choruses.  “Frithjof”  may  also 
stand  as  a  model  of  condensation  in  dramatic  music  ; 
every  note  has  its  purport,  and  there  is  not  a  meas¬ 
ure  in  the  entire  work  that  is  supererogatory.  The 
contrasts  are  also  managed  with  a  master-hand,  so 
that  the  emotions  of  peace  and  war  are  given  in 
kaleidoscopic,  yet  logical,  succession. 

Immediately  following  this  there  came  an  almost 
equally  important  contribution  to  the  repertoire  of 
mixed  chorus;  this  was  “  Schon  Ellen,”  a  cantata 
for  chorus  combined  with  soprano  and  baritone 
solos.  The  subject  taken  was  again  a  warlike  one, 
being  founded  on  the  fabulous  tale  invented  by  a 
newspaper  correspondent,  that  during  the  siege  of 
Lucknow,  a  Scotch  girl  named  Jessie  Brown  heard 
the  bagpipes  of  the  regiments  sent  to  the  relief  of 
the  place,  long  before  they  were  audible  to  the  rest 
of  the  garrison,  and  was  able  thereby  to  prevent  a 
surrender  to  the  merciless  Sepoys  surrounding  it. 
Emanuel  Geibel,  the  poet,  turned  the  mythical  Jes¬ 
sie  Brown  into  an  equally  mythical  “Fair  Ellen,” 
and  gave  the  libretto  to  the  composer,  who  began 
its  composition  within  sound  of  the  cannon  at  the 
battle  of  Sadowa  the  culmination  of  the  Austro- 
Prussian  war.  The  subject  was  full  of  dramatic  pos¬ 
sibilities,  and  Bruch  used  these  in  the  condensed 
manner  characteristic  of  the  preceding  work.  Nat¬ 
urally  he  was  impelled  towards  Scotch  music  by  the 
color  of  the  poem,  and  the  entire  cantata  is  founded 
on  “The  Campbells  are  cornin’,”  which  is  omnipres¬ 
ent  in  it,  and  forms  a  grand  climax  to  the  whole  as 
a  hymn  of  thanksgiving.  Yet  many  may  have  blamed 
Bruch  for  departing  from  the  Scotch  character  of 
the  theme  in  this  lofty  finale ;  few  musicians  will 
join  in  this  censure,  for  the  composer  has  but  al¬ 
lowed  himself  the  freedom  of  the  Fantasie  in  this 
development  of  a  folk-theme.  It  is  not  the  only 
time  that  a  German  composer  has  used  this  melody 
in  a  developed  musical  work,  for  Robert  Volkmann 
employed  it  in  his  overture  “  Richard  III.”  ;  a  Scotch 
theme  written  in  1568,  in  an  English  battle  fought 
in  1485  ! 

It  may  be  fitting  in  this  place  to  speak  of  the 
influence  which  the  Scotch  folk- music  exerted  upon 
Bruch.  He  once  assured  the  writer  of  this  article 
that  he  was  familiar  with  over  four  hundred  of  the 
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Scotch  folk-songs.  After  the  completion  of  “  Fair 
Ellen  ”  his  taste  in  this  direction  was  again  shown 
in  the  “Scotch  Fantasie  ”  (Op.  46)  for  violin 
and  orchestra,  which  is  one  of  Sarasate’s  favorite 
solos,  and  he  also  arranged  twelve  Scotch  folk¬ 
songs  with  considerable  success.  Yet  it  may 
fairly  be  doubted  whether  Bruch  has  ever  been 
able  to  reproduce  the  lilt  so  characteristic  of  Gaelic 
music ;  in  this  failure,  however,  he  is  not  alone,  for 
Beethoven,  Schumann,  and  others  among  the  Ger¬ 
man  masters  have  attempted  this  vein  fruitlessly ; 
Mendelssohn  alone,  among  the  ranks  of  these, 
accomplished  the  transplanting  of  the  delicate 
flower  of  Scotch  folk-music  into  German  classical 
works. 

The  immense  success  that  followed  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  “  Frithjof,”  and  the  almost  equal  favor  ex¬ 
tended  to  “  Fair  Ellen,”  was  reflected  on  Bruch’s 
earlier  works,  and  the  “Roman  Song  of  Triumph” 
(Op.  19,  No.  x)  was  brought  into  popularity  in  its 
wake,  and  once  more  we  hear  the  stern  notes  of 
war  and  victory  sounding  in  the  massive  chords  of 
the  male  chorus.  Soon  after  the  triumph  of  “  Frith¬ 
jof”  we  find  the  composer  returning  to  the  subject, 
and  Op.  27  deals  with  “  Frithjof  at  the  grave  of  his 
father,”  but  it  was  like  Milton’s  “Paradise  Re¬ 
gained”  after  “  Paradise  Lost,”  a  weak  work  after  a 
masterpiece,  and  this  concert-scene  for  baritone 
solo,  female  chorus,  and  orchestra,  fell  rather  flat. 

The  true  successor  of  “  Frithjof”  was  to  come 
later  in  the  shape  of  another  warrior,  this  time  a 
Grecian;  in  the  “Odysseus,”  Op.  41,  with  Ulysses 
as  his  hero,  we  find  the  composer  rising  to  the 
height  of  the  preceding  subject,  but  in  another 
and  less  stern  manner.  This  had  been  preceded 
by  yet  another  tone-picture  of  warriors,  in  the 
“  Normannen-zug,”  a  stately  union  of  baritone 
solo,  with  unison  male  chorus  and  orchestra 
(all  the  above-mentioned  cantatas  have  orchestral 
accompaniment)  but  in  “Odysseus”  all  the  re¬ 
sources  of  modern  scoring  are  employed  and  both 
mixed  and  male  choruses  are  present  in  most 
effective  numbers.  “  Odysseus  ”  exhibits  Bruch’s 
instrumentation  in  the  best  light,  and  proves  him  a 
master  of  the  modern  orchestral  resources.  These 
instrumental  forces  are  always  employed  with  the 
most  perfect  taste,  and  the  accompaniment  of  the 
great  unison  male-chorus  of  the  Rhapsodes  by  tre¬ 
mendous  pizzicato  chords,  as  of  a  giant  harp,  is  a 
touch  of  indescribable  dignity ;  some  of  the  finest 


mixed  choruses  which  the  composer  has  written  are 
to  be  found  in  this  work. 

Other  large  compositions  for  solo  voices,  chorus, 
and  orchestra,  followed.  “  Arminius  ”  (this  time  a 
German  warrior  was  the  hero)  may  not  be  ranked 
with  the  inspired  works  mentioned  above,  but  is 
nevertheless  a  favorite  with  the  composer,  and  all 
creators  in  art  have  the  privilege  of  loving  their 
weakest  children  best;  “The  Song  of  the  Bell,”  on 
Schiller’s  great  poem,  although  a  fine  work,  full  of 
power  and  majesty,  does  not  bring  out  all  the 
dramatic  possibilities  of  the  subject,  but  is  never- 
less  far  more  effective  than  the  Romberg  setting; 
“  Achilleus  ”  (again  a  martial  theme)  is  one  of 
the  most  recent  works  of  the  master,  and  in  his  Op. 
5  2  he  turns  again  to  Scotia  and  in  the  “  Fiery 
Cross”  we  find  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  “Lady  of  the 
Lake”  appearing  in  some  of  its  warlike  phases. 

So  much  for  the  chief  vocal  works  of  this  master ; 
it  will  be  seen  that  he  loves  historic  pictures,  and 
the  poets  Geibel,  Lingg,  and  Scheffel  have  helped 
him  by  libretto  and  advice  in  this  direction;  and 
he  sings  so  constantly  of  war  and  warriors,  that  he 
may  be  called  the  Tyrtseus  of  modern  music.  But 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  his  entire  work  has 
been  in  this  field  only ;  he  has  won  much  success 
in  some  of  the  large  instrumental  forms  as  well. 
His  three  symphonies  in  E  flat,  F  minor,  and  E 
major,  are  but  seldom  performed,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  discover  the  cause  of  this  neglect ;  possibly  the 
earnest,  sombre,  even  gloomy  tints  of  the  second 
are  not  to  the  taste  of  those  who  seek  only  pleasure 
in  music.  But  the  third  symphony  in  E  is  genial 
and  attractive  and  would  please  almost  any  cultured 
audience  although  it  is  not  in  the  strictest  form, 
The  first  two  symphonies  are  built  in  classical  style, 
and  Bruch  seems  to  have  taken  Beethoven  for  his 
model  in  this  field.  It  must  be  confessed,  however, 
that  none  of  the  three  works  has  yet  received  due 
appreciation.  Vastly  different  is  it  with  the  two 
violin  concertos,  the  first  of  which  is  dedicated  to 
Joachim,  the  second  to  Sarasate;  these  are  very 
frequently  heard  in  our  concert-rooms  and  the  first, 
(in  G  minor,  Op.  26)  may  be  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  chief  works  in  this  form,  and  equal,  and  by  some 
held  superior,  to  Mendelssohn’s  well-known  violin 
concerto. 

The  third  violin  concerto  is  scarcely  known  yet  in 
America.  It  was  played  at  the  music  festival  of 
Dtisseldorf,  by  Joseph  Joachim,  with  great  success. 
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It  has  a  dreamy,  prayerful,  second  movement,  and 
a  most  martial  and  brilliant  finale,  but  its  first  move¬ 
ment  is  prolix  when  compared  with  the  power  of  the 
themes  of  the  G  minor  concerto. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  append  a  list  of  the  most 
important  of  Bruch’s  published  compositions ;  they 
are  as  follows  :  — 

Op.  I.  “  Scherz,  List  und  Rache.  ”  (Goethe.)  A  comic 
opera  in  one  act. 

Op.  3-  “Jubilate,  Amen.”  For  Soprano,  Chorus  and  Or¬ 
chestra. 

Op.  8.  “The  Birches  and  the  Alders.”  Soprano  solo,  Chorus 
and  Orchestra. 

Op.  g.  String  Quartette.  C  minor. 

Op.  io.  Quartette  in  E  major.  (Both  rather  too  broad  in 
their  ideas  for  the  vehicle  of  expression.) 

Op.  1 2.  Six  pieces  for  Piano.  (Simple,  yet  beautiful  in  ex¬ 
pression,  and  showing  the  composer  in  a  very  different 
field  from  that  of  his  majestic  cantatas.) 

Op.  1 6.  “  Loreley.”  Grand  romantic  opera. 

Op.  19.  “  Romischer  Triumphgesang  “  Wessobrunner  Ge- 
bet.”  Male  choruses  with  orchestra;  the  first  has  become 
celebrated. 

Op.  20.  “The  Flight  of  the  Holy  Family.”  (Libretto  by 
Eichendorff.)  A  great  work  for  Chorus  and  Orchestra. 

Op.  22.  Does  not  exist !  By  a  clerical  error  the  Frithjof 
music  was  numbered  Opus  23  instead  of  22. 

Op.  23.  “  Frithjof.”  (See  above.) 

Op.  24.  «  Schon  Ellen  ”  :  “  Fair  Ellen.”  (See  above.) 

Op.  25.  “  Salamis.”  Words  by  Lingg.  Male  Chorus  and 
Orchestra.  One  of  the  large  choral  works;  a  grand  his¬ 
torical  tone-poem. 

Op.  26.  Violin  Concerto.  No.  1.  G  minor.  (See  above.) 
Op.  27.  “Frithjof  at  his  Father’s  Grave.”  Baritone.  Female 
Chorus  and  Orchestra. 

Op.  28.  Symphony  in  E  flat. 

Op.  29.  “  Rorate  Coeli.”  Chorus,  Orchestra,  and  Organ. 

Probably  this  is  the  loftiest  of  Bruch’s  sacred  works. 

Op.  31.  “The  Flight  into  Egypt,”  and  “Morning  Hours.” 

(By  Lingg.)  Soprano,  Female  Chorus  and  Orchestra. 

Op.  32.  “  Normannenzug.”  Baritone,  Chorus  in  unison  and 
Orchestra. 


Op.  34.  “  Romische  Leichenfeier  ”  :  “  Roman  Funeral  Sac¬ 
rifice.”  Mixed  Chorus  and  Orchestra.  (Has  been  errone¬ 
ously  classified  as  a  male  chorus.) 

Op.  35.  “  Kyrie,  Sanctus  and  Agnus  Dei.”  Choral  work. 

Op.  36.  Symphony  in  F  minor. 

Op-  37-  “  Song  of  the  German  Emperor.”  Chorus  and  Or¬ 
chestra. 

Op*  39-  “  Dithyrambe.”  (Schiller.)  Tenor  voice,  Chorus 

and  Orchestra. 

Op.  40.  «  Hermione.”  (“  Winter’s  Tale.”)  Grand  Opera. 

Op.  41.  “Odysseus.”  (See  above.) 

Op-  43'  “Arminius.”  A  large  work  for  Chorus  ancl  Orches¬ 
tra.  Sometimes  classified  as  an  oratorio. 

Op.  44.  Violin  Concerto.  No.  2.  D  minor. 

Op- 45-  “The  Song  of  the  Bell.”  (Schiller.)  Chorus,  four 
solo  voices,  Orchestra  and  Organ.  This  is  the  most  am¬ 
bitious  work  of  the  composer;  by  some  it  is  accounted  his 
greatest,  but  whoever  undertakes  the  setting  of  this  mas¬ 
terpiece  of  a  great  poet,  will  find  his  music  overshadowed 
by  the  grandeur  of  the  poetry. 

Op.  46.  Scotch  Fantasie.  Violin  and  Orchestra. 

Op.  47.  “  Kol  Nidrei.”  A  wonderfully  effective  setting  of 

the  ancient  Hebrew  hymn  (many  believe  this  to  be  the 
oldest  piece  of  Hebrew  music  in  existence)  for  Violoncello 
and  Orchestra. 

Op.  50.  “  Achilleus.”  Solo  voice,  Chorus  and  Orchestra. 

Op.  51.  Third  Symphony.  E  major.  The  most  free  in 
form,  and  the  brightest  in  character,  of  all  of  Bruch’s 
symphonies. 

Op.  52.  “The  Fiery  Cross.”  Dramatic  Cantata  upon  por- 
tions  of  Scott’s  “Lady  of  the  Lake”  (arranged  by  H. 
Bulthaupt).  Solo,  Chorus  and  Orchestra. 

°P- S3-  “Thermopylae”;  “  War  Song  of  Tyrtaeus.”  Two 
Male  Choruses,  with  Orchestra. 

Op.  54.  Songs.  (Text  by  Heyse.)  Piano  and  Violin  ac¬ 
companiment. 

Op.  55-  Canzone.  ’Cello  and  Orchestra. 

Op.  56.  Adagio  on  Celtic  Melodies.  ’Cello  and  Orchestra. 

Op.  57.  Adagio  Appassionato.  Violin  and  Orchestra. 

Op.  58.  Third  Violin  Concerto.  (D  minor.)  Dedicated  to 
Joachim. 

Without  Opus  number.  One  Male  Chorus,  and  a  set  of  He¬ 
brew  Melodies  for  Chorus,  Orchestra  and  Organ. 
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OST  of  the  more  or  less  prominent 
German  composers  of  the  present 
time  may  be  easily  divided  in 
two  different  classes.  On  one 
side  we  may  place  those  who 
seem  to  be  all  their  lives  in  a  period 
of  “  Sturm  und  Drang ;  ”  who  are  always  bitterly 
in  earnest,  ever  appearing  either  melancholy  or 
passionate,  always  longing  and  striving  for  the 
unattainable,  often  mournful,  despairing  and  reti¬ 
cent.  These  composers  present,  even  in  their 
normal  state,  gloomy  D  minor  physiognomies,  quite 
in  harmony  with  the  prevailing  pessimistic  philos¬ 
ophy.  On  the  opposite  side  are  those  who  look 
more  at  the  bright  and  sunny  side  of  life  and  art, 
who  are  the  good  friends  and  neighbors  of  their 
fellow  beings,  with  simpler,  quieter  feelings,  perhaps 
also  with  less  high,  less  far  fetched  aspirations,  and 
who  are  less  anxious  to  introduce  in  every  work 
some  new  and  original  feature.  The  musical 
physiognomies  of  this  class  reflect  more  the  peace¬ 
ful  F,  the  lively  D  or  the  festive  E  flat  keys.  To 
be  sure,  this  is  rather  a  queer  and  fanciful 
generalization  of  the  truth,  and  the  most  remarka¬ 
ble  exceptions  could  be  named  on  either  side,  both 
in  regard  to  the  sincerity  of  such  domineering 
tendencies  and  to  the  degree  of  acquired  knowl¬ 
edge  and  ability  or  inborn  talent  of  the  respective 
composers.  There  are  particularly  some  of  the 
second  class,  to  whom  art  is  as  high  and  sacred  as 
it  is  to  the  others,  and  who  are  worthy  of  a  more 
prominent  position,  owing  to  the  possession  of 
rare  creative  powers  and  a  complete  mastery  in  the 
use  of  old  and  modern  means  of  musical  expression, 
as  well  as  of  all  the  different  forms  of  composition. 
Such  a  master  is  Rheinberger.  Joseph  Gabriel 
Rheinberger  was  born  the  17th  of  March,  1839, 
being  the  son  of  a  revenue  officer  in  Vaduz,  the 
small  capital  of  the  principality  of  Lichtenstein, 
between  Switzerland  and  Tyrol.  At  a  very  early 


age  it  became  evident  that  nature  had  destined  for 
him  a  musical  career.  He  was  not  five  years  old, 
when  the  piano  lessons  of  his  eldest  sister  attracted 
his  attention  in  a  way  which  induced  her  teacher  to 
also  begin  a  musical  instruction  with  the  little  boy ; 
and  so  great  and  rapid  was  his  progress,  both  on 
the  pianoforte  and  the  organ,  that  after  two  years 
he  was  competent  to  fill  the  position  of  organist 
at  the  church.  Even  his  productive  instincts 
manifested  themselves  in  these  tender  years,  and 
the  little  tot  of  eight  years  was  allowed  to  have  a 
short  mass  in  three  parts  with  organ  accompaniment 
of  his  own  composition  performed  at  church. 
Thus  his  musical  vocation  was  beyond  all  question, 
and  fortunately  the  best  possible  professional 
education  was  granted  to  him  very  early  in  life. 

From  1851  till  1854  young  Rheinberger  was  a 
pupil  of  the  Royal  Conservatory  at  Munich,  having 
as  teachers  Leonard  for  the  pianoforte,  Herzog  for 
the  organ,  and  Maier  for  composition.  Since  then 
the  Bavarian  capital  has  been  Rheinberger’s  second 
home.  When  he  had  graduated  with  high  honors, 
he  took  his  permanent  residence  there  as  a  music 
teacher,  and  in  1859  was  appointed  Leonard’s 
successor  at  the  Conservatory,  which  was  then 
directed  by  Hauser,  the  famous  baritone  and  vocal 
teacher.  Later  on  he  began  teaching  composition, 
a  work  in  which  he  has  won  particular  distinction. 
In  1865  Hauser  was  pensioned,  the  conservatory 
reorganized,  and  Rheinberger  appointed  as  solo- 
repetitor  of  the  Opera,  but  in  1867,  when  Btilow 
assumed  the  directorship  of  the  newly  organized 
“Royal  Music  School,”  Rheinberger  again  received 
a  call  as  Professor  and  Inspector  at  the  new 
institution.  This  position  he  has  held  ever  since, 
teaching  composition  and  organ.  For  many  years 
he  has  also  conducted  the  Munich  Oratorio  Society, 
and  after  Wtillner’s  departure  in  1877,  for  some 
time  he  led  the  choir  of  the  Royal  Chapel,  which 
was  once  so  justly  celebrated  for  its  marvelous 
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rendering  of  unaccompanied  choral  works,  but  which 
unfortunately  has  .now  disappeared  from  Munich’s 
musical  life.  Rheinberger  has  been  the  recipient 
of  many  honors,  titles  and  orders,  and  is  an  hon¬ 
orary  member  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  fine  Arts, 
and  of  numberless  choral  societies  in  and  outside 
of  Germany.  Yet  he  has  found  the  most  intimate 
sympathizer  with  his  artistic  work  in  his  wife,  the 
poetess  Franziska  von  Hoffnaass,  who  has  written 
the  text  to  so  many  of  his  best  known  choral 
works. 

As  Munich  has  been  Rheinberger’s  home  since 
boyhood,  it  may  be  interesting  to  examine  the 
influence,  which  the  life  in  this  metropolis  of 
arts,  sciences,  literature,  music  and  drama,  must 
necessarily  have  had  upon  the  development  of 
his  talents.  It  is  well  known  how  much  the 
musical  life  of  Munich  has  changed  during  the 
last  thirty  years.  At  the  time  of  Rheinberger’s 
arrival  there,  Franz  Lachner  stood  in  the  zenith 
of  his  long  musical  career;  he  was  the  highly 
respected,  influential  General  Music  Director  of 
Bavaria  and  a  representative  of  the  old  strictly 
methodical  art  of  composition,  and  of  the  old- 
fashioned,  strictly  objective  mode  of  rendering 
the  works  of  the  classic  masters  in  the  field  of  opera 
and  concert.  Twelve  years  later  King  Max  II.,  who 
had  surrounded  himself  with  eminent  poets,  artists 
and  scientists,  was  succeeded  by  Ludwig  II.,’  the 
young  enthusiastic  admirer  of  R.  Wagner  and  his 
ideas.  The  great  opera  reformer  was  invited  to 
live  in  Munich  and  his  ardent  pupil  Btilow  was 
appointed  as  court  pianist  and  director  of  the 
orchestra  and  of  the  new  Music  School.  How 


soon  master  and  pupil  had  to  leave  Munich  again 
every  one  knows.  Nevertheless  their  powerful 
influence  remained,  especially  at  the  Royal  opera 
house,  which  became  the  headquarters  of  Wagner’s 
music-dramas.  The  change  in  the  concert  life 
was  slower.  Gradually  the  musicians  and  the 
public  were  forced  to  become  accustomed  to 
Brahms  and  other  modern  composers,  whose  art 
rests  mainly  upon  the  classical  models,  till  of  late 
Berlioz  and  Liszt  also  have  found  at  last  a  more 
general  recognition. 

Besides  Lachner,  Wagner  and  Billow  we  may 
name  as  the  principal  representatives  of  Munich’s 
musical  life,  and  the  colleagues  of  Rheinberger 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  Peter  Cornelius,  the 
long  neglected  composer,  intendant  and  composer 
von  Perfall,  Max  Zenger,  directors  Wiillner,  Levi, 
Fischer  and  Porges,  the  aestheticians  Riehl,  Nohl 
and  Carrere,  the  pianists  Baermann  and  Buss- 
meyer,  the  violinists  Walter,  Abel,  Venzl,  all 
the  famous  singers  of  the  opera  and  many  others. 
Through  his  position  at  the  opera  and  at  the  Music 
School,  Rheinberger  stood  in  a  close  personal  and 
active  relation  to  almost  all  these  men,  as  well  as 
to  this  transformation  of  the  musical  life  of  Munich. 
Yet  it  certainly  speaks  very  well  in  his  favor,  and 
honors  both  the  originality  of  his  talent  and  his  artis¬ 
tic  character,  that  under  all  these  circumstances  he 
has  never  been  untrue  to  himself  and  his  individ¬ 
uality,  has  never  stepped  beyond  his  sphere  nor 
trodden  a  path  unsuited  to  him.  An  early  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  own  nature  happily  protected  him,  and 
his  early  acquired  thorough  technical  and  theoreti¬ 
cal  education  stood  him  in  good  stead. 


A  review  of  Rheinberger’s  published  composi¬ 
tions  shows  at  once  his  great  versatility ;  no  field 
was  neglected  by  him,  in  many  he  has  written 
excellent  works,  in  others,  if  he  did  not  reach  the 
same  degree,  at  least  his  musical  skill  and  fine 
musicianship  awaken  our  sincere  interest  and  high 
consideration.  If  he  was  not  in  every  work  guided 
by  inspiration,  his  rare  knowledge,  ability  and 
artistic  instinct  preserved  him  against  failure  or 
triviality.  Even  in  his  compositions  of  smaller 
forms  the  hand  of  a  master  is  always  to  be  recog¬ 
nized.  What  a  truly  musical  character  have  his 


themes,  how  clever  and  tasteful  is  his  use  of  all  the 
different  instrumental  or  vocal  means,  how  broad 
and  melodic  his  cantilena,  how  fine  and  charmingly 
rich  and  varying  his  modulations,  how  fresh  and 
energetic  his  rhythm,  how  well  does  he  understand 
how  to  find  the  right  tone  for  the  intended  mood, 
and  how  carefully  are  all  the  details  finished  and 
connected  into  a  most  harmonious  whole  !  Often 
his  pieces  give  the  impression  that  the  composer 
had  really  found  the  truest  expression  and  most 
beautiful  form  for  what  he  wished  to  say  or  illus¬ 
trate.  Certain  chamber  works,  piano  or  organ 
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pieces,  are  so  delightful,  that  they  awaken  a  desire 
for  their  immediate  repetition,  and  there  are  quite 
a  number  of  his  choral  compositions  which  one 
cannot  hear  or  sing  often  enough. 

As  a  sincere  Catholic,  Rheinberger  has  contrib¬ 
uted  very  considerably  to  the  sacred  literature  of 
his  church,  these  works  being  directly  intended 
for  the  service  more  than  for  concert  purposes. 
They  are  partly  in  a  plain,  easy  style,  and 
partly  on  a  grander  scale,  where  the  composer 
found  ample  opportunity  to  show  his  complete 
mastery  of  contrapuntal  and  polyphonic  art,  espec¬ 
ially  of  the  fugue.  Yet  he 
always  keeps  himself  free 
from  uninteresting  features 
and  all  mere  exhibition  of 
learning.  A  mood  of  pious 
devotion  prevails  in  these 
works,  among  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  which  special  mention 
must  be  made  of  the  great 
mass  for  double  chorus,  ded¬ 
icated  to  Pope  Leo  XIII., 
two  settings  of  the  Stabat 
Mater  and  the  Requiem  for 
the  victims  of  the  war  of 
1870-71  ;  besides  many 
hymns  and  motets.  Of  even 
greater  importance  are 
Rheinberger’s  compositions 
for  the  musical  instrument  of 
the  church,  the  organ.  His 
many  sonatas,  belong  to  the 
most  valuable  contributions 
to  organ  literature.  They 
have  the  usual  three  or  four 
movements,  an  intermezzo 
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taking  the  place  of  the  less  appropriate  scherzo,  and  a 
great  fugue  forming  the  finale.  And  they  are  by  no 
means  tedious,  antiquarian  imitations  of  old  mas¬ 
ters,  but  are  full  of  warm,  modern  sentiment,  in 
spite  of  the  strictness  of  form  bearing  a  thoroughly 
modern  physiognomy,  yet  never  going  beyond  the 
limits  of  dignity,  becoming  this  sacred  instrument. 
Some  movements  have  become  especially  famous 
and  are  favorite  numbers  of  organ  recitals,  as 
for  instance,  the  Passacaglia  of  No.  8.  Not  less 
valuable  are  the  many  monologues  and  fughettes 
and  the  organ  concerto  with  accompaniment  of 
strings  and  horns. 


A  review  of  Rheinberger’s  pianoforte  composi¬ 
tions  may  justly  be  opened  with  his  beautiful 
concerto  in  A  flat,  dedicated  to  Carl  Baermann. 
It  is  written  in  a  truly  symphonic  style  and  contains 
throughout  in  its  three  extended  movements  noble 
and  sympathetic  music,  rich  in  colors,  contrasts 
and  climaxes,  the  orchestra  accompaniment  being 
raised  to  great  importance,  yet  the  solo  part 
always  remaining  brilliant  and  effective,  especially 
in  the  splendid  cadenza.  The  same  thorough 
mastery  of  the  classic  forms  also  appears  in  several 
of  the  great  sonatas  for  either  two  or  four  hands  j 

yet  the  old  forms  breathe 
all  the  modern  romantic 
spirit  and  even  their  con¬ 
struction  occasionally  shows 
modern  influences.  Partic¬ 
ularly  interesting  is  the  great 
“symphonic  sonata,”  opus 
47,  with  a  charming  minuet 
and  a  magnificent  tarantella 
in  the  last  movement,  the 
entire  work  betraying  quite  a 
distinct  influence  of  Brahms 
and  his  early  sonatas.  In 
tarantellas  Rheinberger  has 
been  as  fertile  as  successful, 
illustration  being  found  in 
the  violin  sonata  in  E  flat 
and  in  several  independent 
piano  works  for  two,  four,  or 
even  eight  hands.  This  hap¬ 
py  combination  of  old  strict 
forms  with  modern  expres¬ 
sion  and  feeling  is  also  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  feature  of  his  sev¬ 
eral  toccatas,  some  of  which 
require  a  great  virtuosity  of  playing.  And  thus  it 
is  with  his  Fugues,  Capriccios,  Gavottes,  Scherzinos, 
Etudes,  etc.,  while  many  other  pieces  such  as 
Humoresken,  Romances,  Mazurkas  or  the  collec¬ 
tions  “From  Italy”  and  “Vacation  Pieces”  remind 
us  more  of  the  character-pieces  which  Mendelssohn 
and  Schumann  had  cultivated.  With  a  Scherzoso 
and  Capriccio  on  a  theme  by  Handel,  Rheinberger 
paid  a  special  tribute  to  his  admiration  of  the  genius 
of  Brahms,  whereas  a  most  interesting  improvisation 
on  themes  from  Mozart’s  “Magic  Flute”  bears 
some  resemblance  to  Liszt’s  virtuoso  style,  yet 
showing  a  decidedly  better  musical  workmanship. 
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In  looking  at  Rheinberger’s  chamber  works  we 
at  once  admire  his  complete  familiarity  with  the 
old  quartet  style,  and  his  eminent  skill  in  counter¬ 
point,  but  these  do  not  hide  the  bright,  charming, 
sympathetic  character  of  his  music,  the  energetic 
life  of  the  allegros,  the  broad,  smooth,  coherent 
cantilena  of  the  slow  movements,  and  the  grace 
and  spirit  of  the  Scherzos.  Beauty  of  feeling  and 
sound  go  most  happily  hand  in  hand.  Of  the  two 
violin  sonatas  in  E  flat  major  and  E  minor  the 
former  has  become  particularly  well  known,  and 
the  effective  treatment  of  this  string  instrument 
makes  us  regret  that  Rheinberger  has  never  written 
a  complete  violin  concerto  in  a  great  symphonic 
style.  He  has,  however,  composed  several  suites 
for  violin  or  violoncello  with  organ. 

In  E  flat  major,  which  is  apparently  a  favorite 
key  with  our  master,  are  the  splendid  and  justly 
famous  pianoforte  quartet,  opus  38,  and  the  more 
recently  written  nonet  for  horn,  four  string  and 
four  wood  instruments.  Besides  these  there  are 
three  pianoforte  trios,  a  great  pianoforte  quintet 
in  C,  a  string  quintet  in  A  minor,  variations  for 
five  strings,  and  his  latest  contribution  to  this  class 
of  music,  the  string  quartet  in  F.  This  very 
remarkable  and  noble  production  is  distinguished 
by  the  most  masterly  treatment  of  attractive  themes, 
by  the  charm  and  grace  of  the  middle  movements 
and  an  unsurpassed  skill  in  the  closing  fugue. 

It  is  not  surprising,  that  a  composer  of  such 
prominent  qualities  both  in  regard  to  the  mastery 
of  the  old  sonata  form  and  the  excellent  use  of 
the  different  instruments,  has  written  some  works 
for  complete  orchestra;  rather  are  we  surprised 
that  he  has  not  cultivated  this  field  more.  How¬ 
ever  his  works  of  this  kind  are  certainly  not  his 
best  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  a  clear  estimation 
of  his  own  powers  has  prevented  him  from  further 
attempts  in  this  field.  Of  his  two  symphonic  works 
the  more  recent  one  entitled  “Florentine  Sym¬ 
phony  ”  is  far  less  known  and  appreciated  than  the 
symphonic  tone  picture,  “Wallenstein,”  which  was 
composed  much  earlier.  Both  in  the  old  and  new 
world  this  work  still  appears  in  concert  programmes, 
the  part  performed  most  frequently  being  the 
fascinating  Scherzo  “Wallenstein’s  Camp”  with 
the  amusing  sermon  of  the  garrulous  capuchin  in 
the  trio.  The  opening  Allegro  is  superscribed 
“Prelude,”  the  adagio  “Thekla,”  the  finale  “Wal¬ 
lenstein’s  Death.”  The  latter  is  unduly  long,  and 


without  the  help  of  a  direct  programme  hardly 
comprehensible  and  enjoyable.  In  spite  of  the 
undeniably  noble  and  high  purpose,  the  marked 
skill  in  technical  respects  and  the  truly  musical 
character  of  the  thematic  material,  we  doubt 
whether  Rheinberger,  an  ever  growing  represent¬ 
ative  of  old  theories  and  absolute  music,  would 
to-day  write  another  such  programmatic  work. 
The  above  mentioned  passacaglia  for  organ,  has, 
in  a  most  magnificent  orchestral  arrangement, 
found  a  very  sympathetic  reception  in  many 
concert  rooms,  and  quite  often  one  reads  of 
performances  of  his  overtures  to  Shakespeare’s 
“Taming  of  the  Shrew,”  and  to  Schiller’s  “Deme- 
trins.” 

We  now  approach  the  theatre,  for  which  Rhein¬ 
berger  has  also  written.  He  was  once  connected 
in  a  practical  way  with  the  operatic  stage,  and  at 
that  time  composed  the  incidental  music  to  dramas 
of  Raimund  and  Calderon,  as  well  as  a  great  roman¬ 
tic  fairy  opera,  “The  Seven  Ravens.”  The  writer 
remembers  with  pleasure  an  excellent  performance 
of  this  delightful  work  at  the  Munich  Opera  House, 
though  it  was  many  years  ago.  There  was  a  wealth 
of  beautiful,  delicate  or  strong  music  full  of  poetry 
and  romanticism  of  a  truly  fairy  character,  yet  not 
lacking  in  stronger  dramatic  emotions.  This 
work  was  followed  later  on  by  a  comic  opera, 
“Thiirmer’s  Tochterlein,”  which  was  quite  success¬ 
fully  given  on  the  Munich  stage.  The  preludes  of 
both  operas  are  often  heard  in  orchestral  concerts. 
One  of  Rheinberger’s  most  recent  works  is  a 
little  “Singspiel”  for  young  folks,  in  two  acts, 
with  piano  accompaniment,  “das  Zauberwort.” 

At  last  we  reach  in  our  review  the  field,  in  which 
Rheinberger  has  been  especially  fertile  and  suc¬ 
cessful,  his  many  choral  compositions.  As  a  writer 
of  chorus-ballads,  he  occupied  a  similar  high  posi¬ 
tion  as  that  held  by  Loewe  for  solo  ballads,  and  as 
by  far  the  worthiest  successor  of  Schumann  and 
Gade,  if  not  in  some  respects  their  superior.  His 
choral  works  afford  ample  opportunity  to  admire  his 
fine  sense  for  novel,  charming  vocal  effects,  for  a  cor¬ 
rect,  grateful  and  always  effective  treatment  of  the 
human  voice,  a  careful  finishing  of  details,  a  great 
variety  of  colors  and  a  distinct  and  fine  charac¬ 
terization  of  the  various  moods  of  the  poems. 
Whenever  a  piano  or  orchestra  accompaniment  is 
added,  it  is  most  refined,  truly  musical,  and 
adequately  arranged.  Many  such  happy  features 
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FAMOUS  COMPOSERS 


could  be  quoted,  but  it  is  impossible  to  enter 
further  into  details.  Most  of  these  works  do 
Hot  require  a  very  large  chorus  or  the  mastery 
of  unusual  difficulties,  and  have  therefore  justly 
become  favorites  with  smaller  choral  societies. 
Others  however,  particularly  those  for  male  voices, 
demand  numerous,  well  trained  voices  and  a  very 
thorough  study,  as  their  difficulties  are  quite 
extraordinary. 

Of  the  large  works  for  mixed  chorus,  soli  and 
orchestra,  we  mention  the  often  sung  cycle  of 
romances,  “Toggenburg,”  “Montfort”  (a  saga 
from  the  Rhine),  “ Christoforus  ”  (an  old  Christian 
legend),  and  his  latest  work,  “The  Star  of  Bethle¬ 
hem,”  a  Christmas  cantata,  the  words  of  all  of 
which  were  written  by  Rheinberger’s  wife,  Fanny 
von  Hoffnaass.  Less  extensive  and  with  only  a 
pianoforte  accompaniment  are  “  King  Erich,” 
“The  Willow  Tree,”  “The  Water  Sprite,”  “The 
Shepherdess  from  the  Country,”  “The  Dead  Bride,” 
“May  Dew”  “Harald,”  “Night,”  etc.  Of  smaller 
part  songs  for  mixed  voices  we  mention  those 
contained  in  the  collection,  “Love’s  Garden,”  and 
some  sacred  hymns.  Those  for  male  voices  are  of 
greater  prominence  and  rise  far  above  the  plane 
of  the  conventional  “  Liedertafel  ”  style.  They  are 
true  works  of  art  in  every  respect,  of  a  very  noble, 
interesting  and  impressive  musical  character,  sweet 
and  characteristic  melodically,  richly  colored  and 
surprisingly  original  harmonically,  while  each  one 
is  a  real  tone-picture,  clearly  reflecting  the  various 
poetical  moods  and  situations.  Some,  too,  are 
quite  extensive  and  have  a  piano  or  orchestral 


accompaniment,  such  as  the  wonderful  “Valley 
of  the  Espingo,”  “The  Roses  of  Hildesheim,” 
“Wittekind,”  and  “St.  John’s  Eve.”  Most  of  the 
part  songs,  too,  are  perfect  gems  of  modern  male 
chorus  music,  although  they  are  very  difficult  as 
vocal  music  and  require  the  most  careful  prepara¬ 
tion.  Rheinberger  has  also  written  a  number  of 
solo  songs,  some  of  which  in  cyclic  form  such  as 
“Love’s  Life,”  “On  the  Seashore,”  etc. 

In  reviewing  this  great  number  of  compositions, 
we  must  admit  that  Rheinberger  does  not  rank  as 
an  epoch-making  genius  in  musical  history.  .  But 
in  sincere  admiration  and  gratitude  we  recognize 
that  the  latest  period  of  German  music  is  not 
wanting  in  those  whose  music  reflects  the  sunshine 
and  serenity  of  a  clear  blue  sky,  the  happiness  of 
a  sound  heart  and  refined  mind,  whose  first  pur¬ 
pose  it  is,  by  a  masterly  and  thoughtful  use  of  all 
musical  means  of  expression,  to  delight  hearers  and 
performers  alike. 

This,  then,  is  Rheinberger’s  position  as  a  com¬ 
poser.  We  will  not,  however,  forget  to  do  full 
justice  to  his  eminent  ability  as  a  teacher,  which 
enables  him  to  impart  to  his  pupils  that  thorough 
and  systematic  theoretical  education,  which  must 
remain  the  indispensable  basis  for  the  productions 
of  even  the  most  gifted  composers,  especially  at 
a  time  when  many  are  inclined  to  parade  with 
immature  experiments  of  a  fiery,  but  inordinate 
imagination,  long  before  the  necessary  technical 
ability  corresponds  with  their  enthusiastic,  and  per¬ 
haps  really  worthy  intentions. 


Reproduction  of  a  steel  engraving  made  by  Krauss,  after  a  photograph. 
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HE  life  of  the  great  German  re¬ 
former  of  the  lyric  stage  is  a  most 
instructive  story.  In  no  respect 
is  it  more  so  than  in  its  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  fact  that  genius 
sometimes  requires  development,  that  the  aspira¬ 
tions  of  a  young  man  of  promise  may  be  altogether 
out  of  the  line  of  the  inspirations  of  maturity. 
Wagner  began  his  musical  career  as  the  admirer 
and  imitator  of  that  which  was  most  popular  and 
facile  in  the  lyric  drama,  and  became  at  last  the 
regenerator  of  that  art  which  some  of  his  early 
models  had  dragged  in  the  mire  of  time-service 
and  gain.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  special 
providence  in  the  utter  failure  of  his  inartistic 
attempts,  which  forced  him  in  his  despair  to  write 
what  was  in  him  without  hope  of  pecuniary  reward. 
Destiny  drove  him  toward  the  goal  of  fame  with 
the  stinging  whip  of  adversity. 

Wilhelm  Richard  Wagner  was  born  in  Leipsic, 
May  22,  1813.  His  father,  Friedrich  Wagner,  a 
man  of  considerable  education  though  simply  a 
police  superintendent,  died  in  October  of  the  same 
year  of  a  nervous  fever  caused  by  the  carnage  at 
the  battle  of  Leipsic.  Left  with  a  family  of  seven 
children,  of  whom  Albert,  the  oldest,  was  only 
fourteen,  the  widow  married  again.  Her  second 
husband  was  Ludwig  Geyer,  an  actor  at  the 
Dresden  Court  Theatre.  He  was  a  man  of  artistic 
tastes,  a  poet,  and  a  portrait  painter,  and  withal  a 
kindly  man,  who  had  a  fatherly  regard  for  his  step¬ 
children.  After  removing  with  his  family  to  Dres¬ 
den,  Geyer  died  in  1821,  and  Wagner  was  once 
more  without  a  father.  The  day  before  his  death 
Geyer  bade  little  Richard  play  two  simple  pieces 
which  he  had  learned  to  strum  on  the  piano,  and 
said  feebly  to  the  mother,  “  Has  he  perchance  a 
talent  for  music  ?  ”  The  next  day,  when  the  step¬ 
father  lay  dead,  Wagner’s  mother  said  to  him,  “  He 
hoped  to  make  something  of  thee.”  And  the  com¬ 
poser  adds  in  his  autobiographic  sketch,  “  I  re- 


WAGNER 

member,  too,  that  for  a  long  time  I  imagined  that 
something  indeed  would  come  of  me.” 

In  his  ninth  year  Wagner  went  to  the  Kreuz- 
schule,  where  he  studied  Greek,  Latin,  mythology, 
and  ancient  history,  and  in  secret  worshipped 
Weber,  whom  he  saw  daily  passing  by.  The  boy 
received  some  piano  lessons,  but  beguiled  his  time 
with  attempts  to  play  “  Der  Freischutz  ”  overture 
with  “  fearful  fingering.”  He  never  became  a  good 
pianist.  More  important  for  his  future  were  his 
poetic  studies.  On  the  death  of  a  schoolfellow  he 
wrote  a  lament  which  was  printed.  He  made  a 
metrical  translation  of  Romeo’s  monologue,  and 
he  built  a  terrible  tragedy,  compounded  of  “Lear” 
and  “  Hamlet,”  in  which  forty-two  persons  died, 
most  of  them  returning  as  ghosts  to  finish  the  play. 
In  1828  he  left  Dresden  and  entered  the  Nicolai- 
schule  in  Leipsic.  At  the  Gewandhaus  concerts 
he  heard  Beethoven’s  music.  The  effect  he  after¬ 
wards  described  thus :  “  One  evening  I  heard, 
for  the  first  time,  a  Beethoven  symphony.  I  then 
fell  sick  of  a  fever,  and  when  I  recovered  I  found 
myself  a  musician.”  He  tried  to  write  music  for 
one  of  his  tragedies,  but  discovered  that  he  needed 
instruction.  Gottlieb  Muller  tried  to  teach  him, 
but  found  his  pupil  too  wilful.  His  wilfulness, 
however,  secured  the  performance  of  an  overture 
at  the  theatre  in  1830.  The  public  laughed  at  it 
because  of  the  persistent  thumping  of  the  bass 
drum.  Fortunately  he  realized  his  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  applied  to  Theodore  Weinlig,  cantor  at 
the  Thomasschule.  Weinlig  led  him  in  the  right 
direction,  and  in  less  than  six  months  dismissed 
him  as  competent  to  “solve  with  ease  the  hardest 
problems  of  counterpoint.”  The  immediate  results 
of  this  course  were  an  overture,  applauded  at  a 
Gewandhaus  concert,  and  a  symphony  in  C  major, 
modelled  on  Beethoven  and  Mozart. 

In  1832  he  wrote  his  first  opera  libretto,  “Die 
Hochzeit”  (“The  Wedding”),  the  music  for 
which  he  abandoned  after  a  few  numbers.  In 
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1833  he  visited  his  brother  Albert,  tenor  and 
stage  manager  at  the  Wtirzburg  theatre,  and  ac¬ 
cepted  the  position  of  chorus  master.  He  now 


had  leisure  to  write  another  opera.  This  was 
“Die  Feen”  (“The  Fairies  ”),  founded  on  Goz- 
zi’s  “La  Donna  Serpente.”  Beethoven,  Weber, 
and  Marschner  were  his  models.  The  work  was 
accepted  by  Ringelhardt,  of  the  Leipsic  Theatre, 
but .  not  produced.  It  was  resurrected,  how¬ 
ever,  in  1891,  and  was  performed  ten  times  in 
Germany.  In  1834,  Wagner  heard  Wilhelmina 
Schroeder-Devrient  sing  in  Bellini’s  “  Montecchi  e 


Capuletti,”  and  her  power  as  an  actress  seems  to 
have  set  his  mind  to  work  on  the  possibility  of  an 
intimate  union  of  music  with  acting.  A  perform¬ 
ance  of  “  Massaniello,”  with  its 
quick  succession  of  incidents, 
completed  the  formulation  of 
his  idea  of  the  road  to  success. 
As  Adolphe  Jullien  remarks,  his 
object  was  “  first  to  imagine  an 
animated  scene  of  action,  then 
to  write  music  easy  to  sing,  and 
of  a  nature  to  catch  the  public 
ear.”  He  now  began  his- 
second  opera,  “  Das  Liebes- 
verbot  ”  (“The  Love  Veto”), 
based  on  Shakespeare’s  “  Meas¬ 
ure  for  Measure,”  but  so  altered 
as  to  become  practically  a  glori¬ 
fication  of  free  love. 

In  1834  he  secured  the  post 
of  musical  director  at  the  Mag¬ 
deburg  Theatre,  and  there,  in 
the  season  of  1835—36,  he  pro¬ 
duced  his  new  work  after  only 
ten  days’  rehearsals.  The 
result  was  failure,  penury,  and 
debt.  In  Magdeburg  he  fell 
in  love  with  Wilhelmina  Planer, 
an  actress,  and  following  her 
to  Konigsberg,  when  she  was 
engaged  there,  he  became  con¬ 
ductor  ,  at  the  theatre.  On 
Nov.  24,  1834,  they  were  mar¬ 
ried.  In  1837  he  read  Bul- 
wer’s  “  Rienzi,”  and  conceived 
the  idea  of  using  it  as  an  opera 
plot.  In  the  fall  of  that  year 
he  became  conductor  at  Riga, 
where  in  1838  he  finished  his 
libretto  and  began  the  music. 
He  now  wrote  without  hope  of 
an  immediate  production,  but  with  a  view  to  future 
performance  at  some  theatre  of  large  resources. 
His  mental  eye,  however,  fixed  itself  on  Paris,  and 
his  “  Rienzi  ”  began  to  develop  along  lines  sug 
gested  by  the  popular  composers  of  the  time,  Spon- 
tini,  Meyerbeer,  Bellini,  and  Rossini.  In  1839  he 
and  his  wife  started  for  Paris,  by  way  of  London,  on 
a  sailing  ship.  Stormy  weather  and  the  legend  of 
“The  Flying  Dutchman,”  told  by  the  sailors,  sowed 
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in  his  mind  seed  which  grew  and  subsequently  blos¬ 
somed.  At  Boulogne  he  became  acquainted  with 
Meyerbeer,  who  gave  him  letters  to  Parisians  of 
note  in  music,  and  in  September,  1839,  he  arrived 
in  the  French  capital. 

“Das  Liebesverbot ”  was  accepted  by  Jolly, 
director  of  the  Renaissance  Theatre,  which  went 
into  bankruptcy  before  the  work  was  rehearsed. 
Wagner  wrote  “A  Faust  Overture,”  which  also 
failed  to  come  to  a  performance,  and  other  at¬ 
tempts  were  fruitless, 
arranging  music  for  a 
publisher,  and  contrib¬ 
uting  to  a  musical  jour¬ 
nal.  He  wrote  at  this 
time  some  charming 
songs  and  his  notable 
article,  “  A  Pilgrimage 
to  Beethoven,”  and  he 
worked  hard  at  his 
“Rienzi.”  An  overture, 

“Columbus,”  was 
played,  but  was  not 
liked.  He  tried  to  get 
a  position  as  a  chorus 
singer  at  a  small  theatre, 
but  was  rejected.  In 
“  the  last  stage  of  his 
misery,”  Meyerbeer  ar¬ 
rived,  and  Leon  Billet, 
under  his  influence,  al¬ 
lowed  Wagner  to  have 
hopes  of  preparing  a 
work  for  the  Grand 
Op£ra.  He  wrote  a 
sketch  of  the  book  of 
“  Der  Fliegende  Hol¬ 
lander”  (“The  Flying 
Dutchman”),  and  to  his 
disgust,  Pillet  proposed  to  buy  it  of  him  and  have 
some  one  else  write  the  music.  Finally,  reserving 
the  German  rights,  he  did  sell  the  sketch  to  Pillet 
for  five  hundred  francs.  Then  he  wrote  the  libretto 
and  began  to  compose  his  own  fine  music.  He 
had  not  composed  for  so  long  a  time  that  he  doubted 
his  powers.  “As  soon  as  the  piano  had  arrived,” 
he  writes,  “  my  heart  beat  fast  for  very  fear ;  I 
dreaded  to  discover  that  I  had  ceased  to  be  a 
musician.  I  began  first  with  the  ‘  Sailors’  Chorus  ’ 
and  the  ‘  Spinning  Song  ’ ;  everything  sped  along  as 


though  on  wings,  and  I  shouted  for  joy  as  I  felt 
within  me  that  I  still  was  a  musician.”  His  sketch, 
sold  to  Pillet,  was  made  into  a  French  opera  under 
the  title  of  “  Le  Vaisseau  Fantome,”  music  by 
Dietsch,  and  failed  signally.  Wagner,  taking  no 
thought  for  the  future,  but  working  according  to  his 
own  artistic  impulses,  completed  his  own  version  in 
seven  weeks,  and  began  to  develop  the  system 
which  was  to  remodel  opera.  In  the  mean  time 
“  Rienzi  ”  had  been  accepted  by  the  Dresden  Court 

1842  the  “Hollander”  was 
accepted.  “As  regards 
Paris  itself,”  he  writes, 
“  I  was  completely  with¬ 
out  prospects  for  sev¬ 
eral  years ;  I  therefore 
left  it  in  the  spring  of 
1842.  For  the  first 
time  I  saw  the  Rhine; 
with  hot  tears  in  my 
eyes,  I,  poor  artist, 
swore  eternal  fidelity 
to  my  German  father- 
land.” 

“  Rienzi  ”  was  pro¬ 
duced  on  Oct.  20,  1842, 
with  the  following  cast  : 
Rienzi,  Tichatschek ; 
Irene,  Frl.  Wtist;  Ste- 
fanOjDettmer;  Adriano, 
Mme.  Schroeder-Devri- 
ent ;  Paolo,  Wachter; 
Raimondo,  Rheinhold  ; 
Baroncell i,  Vestri; 
Cecco,  Risse ;  Messen¬ 
ger,  Frl.  Thiele.  The 
opera  achieved  an  im¬ 
mediate  and  emphatic 
success,  which  fifty  years 
of  popularity  have  approved.  “Der  Fliegende 
Hollander”  was  now  hurried  upon  the  stage,  and 
produced  at  Dresden,  Jan.  2,  1843,  with  Schroe- 
der-Devrient  as  Senta,  and  Mitterwurzer  as  Vander- 
decken.  The  great  change  in  style  from  “  Rienzi,” 
the  sombreness  of  the  story,  the  simplicity  of  the 
action,  and  the  originality  of  the  music  surprised  and 
disappointed  the  public.  Only  Spohr  seemed  to 
perceive  its  real  value.  He  said,  “Among  com¬ 
posers  for  the  stage  pro  tern.,  Wagner  is  the  most 
gifted.”  Spohr  produced  the  “  Hollander  ”  at 


He  was  now  reduced  to  Theatre,  and  early  in 


LUDWIG  GEYER. 


Reproduction  of  a  portrait  painted  by  himself.  Original 
now  in  possession  of  the  Brockhaus  family 
in  Leipsic. 
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Cassel  on  June  5,  1843,  and  was  to  the  end  an 
admirer  of  Wagner. 

Immediately  after  finishing  this  work  in  Paris, 
Wagner  cast  about  for  new  material.  He  read  a 
new  version  of  the  story  of  “  Tannhiiuser,”  which 
set  him  to  work  to  trace  to  its  source  the  connec¬ 
tion  of  this  tale  with  that  of  the  Wartburg  song 
contest.  Thus  he  came  to  read  “  Der  Wartburg- 
krieg,”  which  introduces  the  story  of  “  Lohengrin,” 
and  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach’s  “  Parzival  ”  ;  “  and 
thus,”  as  he  says,  “an  entirely  new  world  of  po¬ 
etical  matter  suddenly 
opened  before  me.” 

Before  the  rehearsals  of 
“  Rienzi ”  he  began  the 
book  of  “  Tannhiiuser.” 

He  completed  the  opera 
(though  he  afterwards 
made  some  changes) 
on  April  13,  1844.  In 
the  mean  time  (January, 

1843)  he  was  made 
court  conductor  at  Dres¬ 
den,  where  he  served 
seven  years,  producing 
the  masterpieces  of 
Gluck,  Mozart,  Weber, 

Mendelssohn,  Beetho¬ 
ven,  Spontini,  and  even 
Palestrina  in  the  most 
artistic  manner.  He 
produced  “Tann¬ 
hiiuser  ”  at  Dresden, 

Oct.  19,  1845,  with  Ti- 
chatschek  in  the  title 
role ;  Schroeder  -  Dev- 
rient  as  Venus  ;  his 


original,  and  altogether  an  hundred-fold  better 
things  than  his  previous  operas ;  at  the  same  time, 
a  good  deal  that  is  musically  trivial.”  Wagner  was 
discouraged,  but  instead  of  losing  faith  in  his  ideals, 
he  decided  on  a  course  of  literary  propagandism  : 
“  to  induce  the  public  to  understand  and  participate 
in  my  aims  as  an  artist.”  From  this  resolve  sprang 
his  subsequent  theoretical  writings  :  “  Art  and  Rev¬ 
olution  ”  (1849),  “The  Art  Work  of  the  Future” 
(1850),  “Opera  and  Drama”  (1851),  etc. 

Before  the  production  of  “  Tannhiiuser, ”  he  had 

made  sketches  for  the 


niece,  Johanna  Wagner, 
as  Elizabeth ;  and  Mit- 

terwurzer,  as  Wolfram.  The  work  pleased  neither 
the  public  nor  the  critics.  The  music,  except  the 
simple  broad  march  and  chorus  of  Act.  II.,  was 
pronounced  ugly.  Even  the  mellifluous  “  Evening 
Star”  song  was  disliked;  Tannhauser’s  dramatic 
story  of  his  pilgrimage  was  called  “  a  pointless 
and  empty  recitation,”  and  Wagner  was  blamed 
for  not  marrying  his  hero  and  heroine.  Even 
Spohr,  though  he  saw  much  that  was  “  new 
and  beautiful,”  was  troubled.  Schumann  alone 
declared  of  the  work  :  “  It  contains  deeper,  more 


RICHARD  WAGNER'S  MOTHER. 

Reproduction  of  a  portrait  painted  by  Ludwig  Geyer. 
Original  now  in  possession  of  the  Brockhaus 
family  in  Leipsic. 


books  of  “  Lohengrin  ” 
and  “Die  Meistersinger 
von  Niirnberg”  (“The 
Master-singers  of  Nu¬ 
remberg”).  He  finished 
the  former  work  in 
March,  1848.  In  the 
mean  time  failure  had 
brought  debt  and 
trouble  upon  him.  Even 
his  wife,  though  an  ad¬ 
mirable  woman  in  other 
respects,  did  not  com¬ 
prehend  his  intellect, 
and  grieved  at  his  pref¬ 
erence  of  artistic  works 
over  paying  operas  of 
the  familiar  sort.  Rest¬ 
less  and  irritated,  he 
plunged  into  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  movement  and 
gave  utterance  to  radi¬ 
cal  opinions,  even  argu¬ 
ing  in  a  lecture  that 
the  king  ought  to  pro¬ 
claim  Saxony  a  free 
state.  In  May,  1849, 
Dresden  streets  were  barricaded  against  troops  sent 
to  disperse  rioters,  and  in  spite  of  assertions  to  the 
contrary,  there  is  good  evidence  that  Wagner  was 
fighting  on  the  people’s  side.*  The  Prussian  troops 
scattered  the  revolutionists,  and  Wagner  fled  to 
Weimar,  where  he  was  received  with  open  arms 
by  Franz  Liszt,  thencefoward  his  most  devoted 

*  Compare  Ferdinand  Praeger’s  “  Wagner  as  I  knew  Him,” 
Chaps.  XIV.  and  XV.,  with  “1849:  A  Vindication,”  by  W. 
Ashton  Ellis.  See  also  letter  of  Aug.  9,  1849,  to  Theodore  Uhlig. 
[Letters  to  Uhlig,  Fischer,  and  Heine,  London,H.Grevel&Co.j 
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friend.  The  police  were  on  his  track,  however, 
and  he  hastened  by  way  of  Paris  to  Zurich,  Switzer¬ 
land. 

Wagner’s  exile  lasted  from  1849  till  1861,  and 
this  period  embraces  the  climax  of  his  creative 
labors.  He  began  his  career  as  a  citizen  of  Zurich 
by  pouring  forth  a  long  series  of  literary  works,  of 
which  those  above  mentioned  and  “Judaism  in 
Music  ”  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  important. 
There  will  be  occasion  to  speak  later  of  those  bear¬ 
ing  on  his  operatic  ideas,  but  the  “Judaism  ”  article 
produced  bitter  comment  at  the  time,  and  has 


remained  a  source  of  offence  to  many.  It  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Neue  Zeitschrift  fur  Musik ,  over  the 
nom  de  plume  K.  Freigedank.  The  chief  conten¬ 
tions  of  the  article  were  that  the  Jews,  being  of  no 
nation,  but  of  all  nations,  are  without  national  feel¬ 
ing  ;  that  their  art  work,  especially  in  music,  lacks 
that  genuineness  which  is  one  of  the  products  of 
nationality ;  and  that  an  instinct  for  gain  causes 
them  to  sacrifice  pure  art  for  the  profitable  fashion 
of  the  time.  His  examples  were  Mendelssohn  and 
Meyerbeer,  the  latter  of  whom  he  again  censured 
in  “  Opera  and  Drama.”  The  authorship  of  the 
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strictures  on  the  Jews  was  speedily  suspected,  and  a 
host  of  pamphlets  appeared  in  answer  to  it.  The 
principal  result  was  that  Wagner’s  writings  sold 
well.  In  a  letter  written  in  1847  he  declared  that 
he  esteemed  Meyerbeer  as  a  man,  but  as  a  com¬ 
poser  viewed  him  as  the  embodiment  of  “  all  that 
is  repellent  in  the  incoherency  and  empty  striving 
after  outward  effect  of  the  operatic  music  of  the 
day.”  This  was  his  only  answer  to  the  charge  that 
he  had  repaid  Meyerbeer’s  early  assistance  with 
ingratitude. 

His  opera,  “Lohengrin,”  was  produced  by  Liszt 
at  Weimar,  Aug.  28,  1850,  with  the  following  cast : 


Lohengrin,  Beck ;  Telramund,  Milde ;  King  Henry, 
Hofer ;  Elsa,  Frl.  Agthe ;  Ortrud,  Frl.  Faisstlinger. 
It  was  received  very  much  as  “Tannhiiuser”  had 
been,  but  it  gradually  won  its  way  through  Ger¬ 
many,  being  brought  out  at  Wiesbaden  in  1853, 
Leipzic,  Schwerin,  Frankfurt,  Darmstadt,  Breslau, 
and  Stettin,  in  1854  ;  Cologne,  Hamburg,  Riga,  and 
Prague,  1855  ;  Munich  and  Vienna,  in  1858  ;  Ber¬ 
lin  and  Dresden,  1859.  In  the  mean  time  Wagner 
was  laboring  on  the  largest,  if  not  the  greatest,  of 
his  works,  “  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen”  (“The 
Nibelung’s  Ring”).  In  1848  he  had  considered 
two  subjects,  the  story  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  and 
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that  of  Siegfried,  the  hero  of  the  “Nibelungen 
Lied.”  The  latter  was  his  choice,  and  he  wrote  an 
essay  entitled  “  Der  Nibelungen  My  thus  als  En- 
twurf  zu  einem  Drama”  (“The  Nibelung  Myth  as 
Subject  for  a  Drama”).  Immediately  afterward, 
in  the  fall  of  1848,  he  wrote  “Siegfried’s  Tod” 
(“  Siegfried’s  Death  ”)  in  three  acts  and  a  prologue, 
and  even  conceived  some  of  the  musical  ideas  for 
the  setting.  In  May,  1850,  he  had  this  poem 
printed  and  read  parts  of  it  as  illustrations  in  a 
lecture  on  the  music-drama  delivered  at  Zurich. 


The  prospects  of  “  Lohengrin  ”  moved  him  to  take 
it  up  again,  and  we  find  him  writing  to  Liszt  thus  :  — 
“  You  offer  to  me  the  artistic  association  which  might 
bring  ‘  Siegfried 1  to  light.  I  demand  representatives 
of  heroes,  such  as  our  stage  has  not  yet  seen ; 
where  are  they  to  come  from?  Not  from  the  air,  but 
from  the  earth,  for  I  believe  you  are  in  a  good  way  to 
make  them  grow  from  the  earth  by  dint  of  your  inspir¬ 
ing  care.  .  .  .  Well,  then,  as  soon  as  you  have 

produced  *  Lohengrin  ’  to  your  own  satisfaction,  I  shall 
also  produce  my  ‘Siegfried,1  but  only  for  you  and  for 
Weimar.  Two  days  ago  I  should  not  have  believed 
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that  ‘I  should  come  to  this  resolution;  I  owe  it  to 
you.1'* 

The  immediately  subsequent  letters  are  full  of 
his  determination  soon  to  begin  work  on  “  Sieg¬ 
fried’s  Death  ” ;  but  when  he  attempted  it,  he 
found  that  there  was  too  much  explanatory  matter, 
and  he  decided  to  embody  that  in  a  prefatory 
drama  to  be  called  “  Young  Siegfried.”  Here 

*  “  Correspondence  of  Wagner  and  Liszt,’’  Vol.  I.,  p.  77. 
H.  Grevel  &  Co.,  London. 


again,  however,  he  found  the  same  difficulty,  and 
on  Nov.  20,  1851,  he  writes  to  Liszt  that  “this 
*  Young  Siegfried  ’  also  is  no  more  than  a  frag¬ 
ment.”  He  continues  thus  :  — 

“Two  principal  motives  of  my  myth,  therefore,  re¬ 
main  to  be  represented,  both  of  which  are  hinted  at  in 
‘  Young  Siegfried,1  the  first  in  the  long  narrative  of 
Briinnhilde  after  her  awakening  (Act  III.),  and  the 
second  in  the  scene  between  Alberich  and  the  Wanderer 
in  the  second  act,  and  between  the  Wanderer  and 
Mime  in  the  first.  That  to  this  I  was  led  not  only  by 
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artistic  reflection,  but  by  the  splendid  and,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  representation,  extremely  rich  material  of  these 
motives,  you  will  readily  understand  when  you  consider 
the  subject  more  closely.  Think  .  then  of  the  won- 
drously  fatal  love  of  Siegmund  and  Sieglinde,  of 
Wotan,  in  his  deep,  mysterious  relation  to  that  love, 
in  his  dispute  with  Fricka,  in  his  terrible  self-contention 
when,  for  the  sake  of  custom,  he  decrees  the  death  of 
Siegmund ;  finally  of  the  glorious  Valkyrie  Brunnhilde. 
as,  divining  the  innermost  thought  of  Wotan,  she  dis¬ 
obeys  the  god,  and  is  punished  by  him ;  consider  this 
wealth  of  motive  indicated  in  the  scene  between  the 


Wanderer  and  the  Wala,  and  at  greater  length  in  the 
above-mentioned  tale  of  Brunnhilde,  as  the  material  of 
a  drama  which  precedes  the  two  1  Siegfrieds  ’ ;  and  you 
will  understand  that  it  was  not  reflection,  but  rather 
enthusiasm,  which  inspired  my  latest  plan.  That  plan 
extends  to  three  dramas:  (i)  ‘The  Valkyrie’;  (2) 

*  Young  Siegfried’ ;  (3)  ‘  Siegfried’s  Death.’  In  order 
to  give  everything  completely,  these  three  dramas  must 
be  preceded  by  a  grand  introductory  play,  1  The 
Rape  of  the  Rhinegold.’  The  object  is  the  complete 
representation  of  everything  in  regard  to  this  rape ; 
the  origin  of  the  Nibelung  treasure,  the  possession  of 
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that  treasure  by  Wotan,  and  the  curse  of  Alberich, 
which  in  ‘  Young  Siegfried  ’  occur  in  the  form  of  narra¬ 
tion.” 

Thus  we  find  him  impelled  by  the  demands  as 
well  as  the  artistic  possibilities  of  a  fruitful  story  to 
the  construction  of  his  great  tetralogy,  consisting  of 
the  dramas  eventually  named  “Das  Rheingold  ” 
(“The  Rhinegold”),  “Die  Walktire  ”  (“The 
Valkyrie”),  “Siegfried,”  and  “Die  Gotterdam- 
merung”  (“The  Dusk  of  the  Gods”).  A  further 
incentive  to  the  creation  of  this  four-part  work  was 


his  belief  that  the  true  lyric  play  should  be  modelled 
after  the  Greek  drama,  in  whose  literature  he  found 
the  trilogy  of  yEschylus  —  the  “Agamemnon,” 
“  Choephone,”  and  “  Eumenides  ”  and  “The 
Seven  against  Thebes,”  believed  to  have  been  the 
final  play  of  a  tetralogy.  He  began  to  labor  at 
this  gigantic  undertaking  without  any  definite  hope 
of  its  performance ;  indeed,  with  doubts  as  to  his 
living  to  complete  it.  So  great,  however,  was  his 
enthusiasm  that,  in  spite  of  the  formidable  artistic 
problems  w’hich  he  had  to  solve  and  the  novelty 
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and  complexity  of  his  own  musico-dramatic  system, 
now  to  be  developed  for  the  first  time  to  its  logical 
outcome,  he  had  the  poem  completed  and  printed 
for  private  circulation  early  in  1853.* 

“During  the  summer  of  1853  he  visited  a  place 
near  Saint  Maurice,  and  from  there  he  undertook  a 
trip  into  the  North  of  Italy.  ...  It  was  dur¬ 
ing  a  sleepless  night  at  Spezzia  that  the  first  ideas  of 
the  ‘  Rheingold  ’  music  passed  through  his  mind. 
He  brought  his  journey  to  an  end,  and  hastened  to 


regain  his  tranquil  home  at  Zurich,  that  he  might 
not  commence  such  a  work  on  Italian  soil.”  |  The 
score  of  “  Das  Rheingold”  was  completed  in  May, 
1854.  The  next  month  he  began  “Die  Walkiire  ” 
and  finished  all  save  the  instrumentation  in  the 
winter  of  1854-55.  The  score  was  done  in  1856, 
and  in  1857  most  of  the  first  two  acts  of  “Sieg¬ 
fried  ”  were  composed  and  orchestrated.  His 
labors  had  been  interrupted  by  the  production  of 
“Tannhauser”  at  Zurich  in  1855,  by  a  visit  from 
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his  best  of  friends,  Liszt,  and  by  a  journey  to  Lon¬ 
don  to  conduct  the  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  from  March  to  June,  1855.  He  felt  that 
he  must  accept  this  engagement  or,  as  he  said  in  a 
letter  to  Praeger,.  “  renounce  the  public  and  all 
relations  with  it  once  and  for  all.”  f 

*  “  You  are  a  truly  wonderful  man,  and  your  Nibelungen 
poem  is  surely  the  most  incredible  thing  which  you  have  ever 
done.”  —  Letter  of  Liszt,  Feb.  20,  1853. 

t  See  Praeger’s  “  Wagner  as  I  knew  Him,”  Chaps.  XVIII. 
and  XIX.,  for  full  account  of  this  visit. 


A  more  important  interruption,  however,  was  to 
come.  In  1851,  Arthur  Schopenhauer’s  “  Parerga 
und  Paralipomena  ”  was  published,  and  created  a 
sensation  which  called  attention  to  his  earlier  phil¬ 
osophical  work,  “  The  World  as  Will  and  Repre¬ 
sentation  ”  (1818),  hitherto  unnoticed  in  the  glare 
of  Hegel’s  and  Schelling’s  success.  Wagner  plunged 
into  Schopenhauer’s  pessimistic  philosophy  with 
ardor.  At  the  same  time  he  was  reading  Godfrey 

I  “  Richard  Wagner;  his  Life  and  Works,”  by  Adolphe 
Jullien.  Boston,  J.  B.  Millet  Co. 
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von  Strassburg’s  “  Tristan,”  and  conceived  the  idea 
of  embodying  Schopenhauer’s  pessimism  in  a  story 
of  unhappy  passion.  He  read  Strassburg’s  poem 
to  Praeger,  who  was  visiting  him,  and  spoke  of  its 
adaptability  to  operatic  treatment.  The  next 
morning  at  breakfast,  in  a  fit  of  abstraction,  he 
conceived  some  of  the  love  music.  Now  the  desire 
seized  him  to  write  a  work  which  could  be  com¬ 
pleted  and  produced.  Moreover  he  needed  money. 
And  to  end  all,  a  mysterious  agent  appeared  with  a 


commission  for  an  opera  from  the  Emperor  of 
Brazil.  Wagner  hesitated  about  the  commission, 
but  he  began  “Tristan  and  Isolde.”  He  finished 
the  poem  early  in  1857,  the  music  of  the  first  act  in 
the  winter,  the  second  act  in  Venice,  March  2,  1859, 
and  the  third  act  in  Lyons,  August,  1859. 

In  September  of  the  same  year  he  went  to  Paris 
with  a  faint  hope  of  getting  the  new  work,  or  one 
of  his  earlier  ones,  produced.  M.  Carvalho,  of  the 
Theatre  Lyrique,  was  favorably  inclined  toward 
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“  Tannhiiuser,”  but  afraid.  Wagner  gave  a  concert 
and  lost  money.  Then  help  came  from  an  unex¬ 
pected  quarter.  Under  the  persuasion  of  the 
Princess  de  Metternich  the  Emperor  ordered  a 
production  of  “Tannhiiuser”  at  the  Grand  Opera. 
The  text  was  translated  into  French,  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  rehearsals  was  held,  $40,000  were  spent  on 
the  mounting,  and  Wagner  was  allowed  to  select 
his  own  singers.  The  cast  he  chose  was  as  follows  : 
Tannhiiuser,  Niemann;  Elizabeth,  Mile.  Saxe;  Ve¬ 


nus,  Mile.  Tedesco  ;  the  Shepherd,  Mile.  Reboux  ; 
the  Landgrave,  Cazaux ;  and  Wolfram,  Morelli.  In 
his  first  interview  with  the  director  of  the  Opera, 
Wagner  was  informed  that  a  ballet  in  the  second 
act  was  an  absolute  necessity,  because  the  sub¬ 
scribers,  chiefly  members  of  the  Jockey  Club,  never 
arrived  till  the  middle  of  the  evening,  and  they 
demanded  a  ballet  at  that  time  for  their  especial 
delectation.  Wagner  refused  to  introduce  a  mean¬ 
ingless  dance  into  his  second  act,  but  “  saw  in  the 
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first  act,  at  the  luxurious  court  of  Venus,  a  most 
perfect  opportunity  for  a  choreographic  scene  of 
some  real  meaning.”  *  In  accordance  with  this 
idea  he  rewrote  the  Venus  scene,  arranging  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Paris  version  of  “  Tannhauser.” 
M.  Adolphe  Jullien’s  account  of  the  production  on 
March  13,  1861,  and  the  ensuing  performances 
(Chap.  VIII.)  is  careful  and  candid ;  and  it 
settles  conclusively  the  fact  that  the  failure  of 
the  work  was  due  to  the  persistent  opposition 
of  the  members  of  the  Jockey  Club,  who  blew 
hunting  whistles,  indulged  in  hisses  and  catcalls, 
and  otherwise  made  such  a  disturbance  that  the 
work  did  not  get  a  fair  hearing.  Wagner  with¬ 
drew  it  after  three  performances,  in  spite  of 
the  increase  of  receipts,  which  ran  as  follows : 
first,  7,491  francs  (subscription,  2,790)  ;  second, 
8,415  francs  (subscription,  2,758)  ;  third,  10,764 
francs  (subscription,  230).  The  smallness  of  the 
subscription  at  the  third  performance  is  accounted 
for  by  its  having  been  given  on  Sunday  night  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  irate  subscribers,  who, 
nevertheless,  went  en  masse,  buying  admission 
tickets.  Wagner  fully  comprehended  the  meaning 
of  it  all.  “Never,”  he  said,  “have  I  been  in  the 
least  disposed  to  doubt  the  Parisian  public  when 
it  is  upon  an  impartial  ground.” 

Through  the  intercession  of  the  Princess  de  Met- 
ternich  he  received  permission  in  1861  to  return  to 
Germany.  The  succeeding  three  years,  owing  to 
the  smallness  of  the  royalties  on  his  operas,  were 
years  of  pecuniary  distress.  His  hopes  in  “Tris¬ 
tan  ”  were  shattered,  for  after  fifty-seven  rehearsals 
at  Vienna  it  was  shelved  as  impracticable.  In  1861 
(May  15)  at  Vienna  he  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
“  Lohengrin  ”  for  the  first  time.  He  was  encour¬ 
aged  to  begin  a  new  work,  and  he  took  up  his  old 
sketch  of  “Die  Meistersinger ”  made  in  1845.  In 
“Tanohiiuser”  he  had  drawn  a  picture  of  a  con¬ 
test  of  song  among  knightly  minnesingers ;  in  this 
comic  opera  he  gave  a  humorous  representation  of 
a  contest  among  the  common  people.  In  the 
winter  of  1861-62  he  finished  the  libretto,  though 
he  afterwards  made  alterations.  He  went  to  a 
little  place  opposite  Mayence  to  work  on  the  music. 
He  gave  a  number  of  concerts  to  keep  the  wolf 
from  the  door,  and  in  1864  published  the  poem  of 

*  “  Production  of  ‘  Tannhauser  ’  in  Paris,”  Wagner,  trans¬ 
lated  by  E.  L.  Burlingame,  in  “  Art  Life  and  Theories  of 
Wagner.”  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 


“  Der  Ring  des- Nibelungen  ”  with  apathetic  renun¬ 
ciation  of  all  hope  of  living  to  see  it  completed  or 
performed.  Pecuniary  distress  finally  broke  his 
spirit,  and  in  1864  he  accepted  an  invitation  to 
live  in  Switzerland.  He  was  on  his  way  thither 
when  his  earthly  providence  intervened. 

This  providence  was  the  young  King  Ludwig  II. 
of  Bavaria,  a  sincere  lover  of  art  and  a  warm  ad¬ 
mirer  of  Wagner.  Hardly  had  he  mounted  the 
throne  before  he  sent  a  messenger  after  the  com¬ 
poser  with  the  words,  “  Come  here  and  finish  your 
work.”  Wagner’s  joy  may  be  imagined.  He  went 
to  Munich,  where  he  was  provided  with  a  stipend 
of  $500  a  year  from  the  king’s  private  purse.  One 
of  the  musician’s  first  acts  was  to  compose  his 
familiar  “  Huldigungs  Marsch  ”  (“March  of  Alle¬ 
giance”).  He  received  the  royal  order  to  com¬ 
plete  the  “Nibelungen”  in  the  kill  of  1864;  his 
allowance  was  increased,  and  a  house  given  him. 
The  king  began  to  talk  about  building  a  theatre  for 
the  production  of  the  tetralogy ;  “  Tristan  und 
Isolde  ”  was  put  in  preparation,  and  Hans  von  Biilow 
was  summoned  to  conduct  it.  On  June  10,  1865, 
this  formidable  work  was  produced  in  exact  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  composer’s  ideas.  The  original  cast 
was  as  follows :  Tristan,  Ludwig  Schnorr  von 
Carolsfeld ;  Isolde,  Frau  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld ; 
King  Mark,  Zottmayer ;  Kurvenal,  Mitterwurzer ; 
Melot,  Heinrich;  Brangiine,  Frl.  Deinet;  Shepherd, 
Simons ;  Steersman,  Hartmann.  In  December, 
1365,  the  composer  went  to  live  at  the  Villa  Trieb- 
schen,  on  Lake  Lucerne,  where  he  finished  “  Die 
Meistersinger,”  twenty-two  years  after  he  had  made 
the  first  sketch.  It  was  produced  under  Von  Biilow 
at  Munich  on  June  21,  1868,  with  these  principals: 
Eva,  Frl.  Mallinger ;  Magdalena,  Frau  Dietz ;  Hans 
Sachs,  Betz;  Walther,  Nachbauer;  David,  Schlos- 
ser ;  Beckmesser,  Holzel.  While  at  Triebschen 
he  also  continued  his  work  on  the  “Nibelungen,” 
and  in  June,  1870,  had  finished  the  first  act  of 
“  Die  Gotterdammerung.” 

It  was  in  this  year  that  he  married  a  second 
time.  His  first  wife  had  never  understood  his 
artistic  ideas,  and  the  two  were  wholly  without 
sympathy,  though  Wagner  never  ceased  to  speak 
with  kindness  of  Mina.  His  professional  inter¬ 
course  with  Von  Biilow  led  to  his  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Cosima  von  Biilow,  the  daughter 
of  Liszt.  Wagner  found  in  her  the  comprehension 
and  sympathy  which  he  craved.  Mina  was  unable 
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to  endure  the  supremacy  of  the  more  brilliant 
woman,  and  in  1861  left  her  husband  and  went  to 
Dresden.  She  died  in  1866,  and  in  1870,  Cosima, 
having  secured  a  divorce  from  Von  Biilow,  became 
Mme.  Wagner,  destined  to  survive  her  husband  and 
perpetuate  his  triumphs. 

Now  began  the  remarkable  series  of  events  with 
which  Wagner’s  career  culminated.  The  king 
abandoned  his  idea  of  building  a  Wagner  theatre  in 


Munich,  and  the  composer  selected  Bayreuth  as  a 
place  adapted,  by  reason  of  its  seclusion,  to  the 
consummation  of  his  ambitious  plans.  Money  had 
to  be  raised,  and  Emil  Heckel,  of  Mannheim,  con¬ 
ceived  the  notion  of  Wagner  Societies.  The  success 
of  his  scheme  was  beyond  expectation.  Such  or¬ 
ganizations  were  founded  all  over  the  world  —  even 
in  Milan  and  New  York  —  and  more  than  $200,000 
was  subscribed.  Wagner  settled  in  Bayreuth  in 
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April,  1872,  and  on  May  22  gave  a  concert  to 
celebrate  the  beginning  of  the  building  of  the 
theatre.  The  music  of  the  tetralogy  was  finished  in 
November,  1874,  and  rehearsals  were  begun  under 
Hans  Richter.  The  first  performances  were  given 
on  Aug.  13,  14,  16,  and  17.  The  work  was  twice 
repeated  in  the  same  month.  The  principals  were  : 
Wotan,  Betz  ;  Loge,  Vogel ;  Alberich,  Hill ;  Mime, 
Schlosser ;  Fricka,  Frau  Grim  ;  Donner  and  Gunther, 
Gura  ;  Frda  and  Waltraute,  Frau  Jaide;  Siegmund, 


Niemann;  Sieglinde,  Frl.  Schefzky;  Briinnhilde, 
Frau  Materna;  Siegfried,  Unger;  Hagen,  Siehr ; 
Gutrune,  Frl.  Weckerlin ;  Rhinedaughters,  Frl. 
Lili  and  Marie  Lehmann  and  Frl.  Lambert ;  concert- 
master,  Wilhemj ;  conductor,  Hans  Richter.  The 
performances,  like  all  successive  festivals  at  Bay¬ 
reuth,  attracted  music  lovers  from  all  over  the  world 
and  called  forth  volumes  of  criticism,  favorable  and 
bitterly  unfavorable. 

A  very  large  deficit  caused  Wagner  to  try  the 
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experiment  of  grand  concerts  in  London  in  1877  ; 
but  he  made  only  $3,000  out  of  that  venture. 
Wagner’s  last  work  was  now  well  under  way.  Early 
in  life,  as  already  noted,  he  had  read  Wolfram  von 
Eschenbach’s  “  Parzival,”  and  in  1857,  at  Zurich, 
he  began  his  own  “  Parsifal,”  with  a  sketch  of  the 
Good  Friday  music.  The  completed  libretto  was 
published  Dec.  25,  1877.  The  sketch  of  the  first 
act  was  finished  early  in  1878,  and  the  whole  was 
completed  April  25,  1879.  The  instrumentation 
was  finished  at  Palermo,  Jan.  13,  1882.*  The  first 
performance  took  place  at  Bayreuthon  July  25, 1882, 
and  the  work  was  given  altogether  sixteen  times 
that  summer.  The  perform¬ 
ers  who  alternated  in  the 
principal  parts  were  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Parsifal,  Winklemann, 

Gudehus,  and  Jiiger ;•  Kun- 
dry,  Materna,  Brandt,  and 
Malten ;  Gurnemanz,  Scaria 
and  Siehr;  Amfortas,  Reich- 
mann  and  Fuchs ;  Klingsor, 

Hill,  Degel e,  and  Plank. 

Conductors,  Hermann  Levi 
and  Franz  Fischer.  “  Par¬ 
sifal  ”  was  assailed  fiercely 
by  the  now  numerous  oppo¬ 
nents  of  Wagner’s  musical 
system,  but  it  has  continued 
to  draw  great  crowds  to  Bay¬ 
reuth  years  after  its  creator’s 
death.  The  power  of  this  and 
the  other  dramas  was  due  not 
only  to  their  inherent  truth 
and  beauty,  but  also  to  the 
manner  of  their  production.  As  an  American 
newspaper  correspondent  (W.  S.  B.  Mathews) 
wrote : — 

“  *  Parsifal,’  as  here  given,  is  a  revelation.  The 
performance  is  of  such  a  consistently  elevated 
character,  and  so  evenly  carried  out  in  every 
department,  as  to  make  one  realize  that  in  his 
whole  life  he  has  never  before  witnessed  an  artistic 
presentation  of  opera.” 

In  the  autumn  of  1882,  Wagner  went  to  live  in 
Venice.  His  health  had  been  failing.  He  re¬ 
cuperated  sufficiently  to  conduct  a  performance  of 

*  “  Wagner,”  by  Edward  Dannreuther,  in  Grove’s  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Music.  Also  “  The  ‘  Parsifal  ’  of  Richard  Wagner,” 
by  Maurice  Kufferath. 


his  youthful  Symphony  in  C ;  but  on  Tuesday, 
Feb.  13,  1883,  as  M.  Jullien  relates,  “as  he  was 
about  to  step  into  his  gondola,  some  discussion  arose, 
and  he  gave  way  to  a  fit  of  anger ;  suddenly  he 
started  up  from  his  seat,  choking,  and  cried,  ‘  I 
feel  very  badly !  ’  He  fell  fainting.  They  car¬ 
ried  him  to  his  bed,  and  when  his  physician,  Dr. 
Keppler,  arrived,  in  all  haste,  he  found  him  dead 
in  the  arms  of  his  wife,  who  believed  him  sleep¬ 
ing.”  On  Feb.  18  he  was  buried  in  the  garden 
of  his  villa,  “Wahnfried”  (“Fulfillment  of  Ideal”), 
at  Bayreuth.  He  left  one  son,  Siegfried,  the 
fruit  of  his  second  union. 

This  outline  of  a  remark¬ 
able  career,  in  which  artistic 
success  was  pursued  by  pecun¬ 
iary  embarrassment,  in  which 
envy,  malice,  and  vitupera¬ 
tion  barked  at  the  heels  of 
progressive  intellect,  will  best 
be  closed  by  the  quotation  of 
a  few  lines  concerning  the 
man’s  personality.  M.  Jul¬ 
lien,  who  writes  with  kindness 
and  yet  with  candor,  says  :  — 
“The  most  striking  thing 
about  Richard  Wagner,  at 
first  sight,  was  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  life  and  energy  which 
animated  this  insignificant 
body,  surmounted  by  a  very 
large  head,  with  an  enormous 
frontal  development.  .  .  . 
His  bright  eyes  and  pleasant 
glance  softened  the  strongly 
marked  face,  and  his  mouth,  notwithstanding  the 
undue  prominence  of  nose  and  chin,  had  a  singular 
expression  of  sweetness  and  affability.  With  his 
extreme  rapidity  of  movement,  gait,  and  gesture,  he 
gave  from  the  first  an  impression  of  unusual  and 
powerful  originality ;  he  fascinated  by  his  conver¬ 
sation,  so  animated  was  he  on  all  subjects  which 
interested  him,  and  he  always  acted  out  his  dis¬ 
course.  He  was  violent,  even  explosive  in  temper; 
with  him  gayety,  like  wrath,  was  tempestuous  and 
overflowing.” 

Mr.  Dannreuther,  who  knew  him  well,  testifies 
that  he  was  most  amiable  among  his  friends,  with 
whom  he  was  a  very  different  person  from  “  the 
aggressive  critic  and  reformer  who  addressed 
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Richard  Wagner's  Venetian  Gondolier.  Drawn  by 
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himself  to  the  public.”  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Wagner  was  fully  convinced  of  the  tremendous 
importance  of  his  own  work,  and  that  he  developed 
to  its  fullest  extent  the  exasperating  egotism  of 
a  man  whose  whole  soul  is  absorbed  in  his  aims. 
He  was  intolerant  of  opposition,  and  ungener¬ 
ous  in  his  views  of  other  musicians.  He  was 
dogmatic  in  style,  even  when  most  logical  in 
thought ;  and  like  many  another  genius,  he  had 
some  very  small  weaknesses,  such  as  a  sybaritic 
love  for  silk  and  satin  clothing,  and  a  belief  that 
the  world  ought  to  gratefully  pay  the  expenses  of 
his  support  while  he  completed  his  great  works. 
With  all  his  peculiarities,  which  were  largely  the 


outcome  of  his  fierce  struggle  for  recognition,  he 
possessed  “  a  simple  kindness  of  heart,  an  extreme 
sensibility.”  As  to  his  manner  of  work,  Dr. 
Praeger  has  given  testimony  :  — 

“  Wagner  composed  at  the  piano,  in  an  ele¬ 
gantly  well-arranged  studio.  With  him  composing 
was  a  work  of  excitement  and  much  labor.  .  .  . 
He  labored  excessively.  Not  to  find  or  make  up  a 
phrase ;  no,  he  did  not  seek  his  ideas  at  the  piano. 
He  went  to  the  piano  with  his  idea  already  com¬ 
posed,  and  made  the  piano  his  sketch  book 
wherein  he  worked  and  reworked  his  subject, 
steadily  modelling  his  matter  until  it  assumed  the 
shape  he  had  in  his  mind.” 


The  names,  dates  of  production,  and  principal 
singers  of  his  music-dramas  have  already  been 
given,  together  with  some  mention  of  his  minor 
compositions.  An  overture  (“Faust”),  three 
marches,  the  “  Siegfried  Idyll,”  built  on  themes 
from  the  drama,  a  chorus,  a  male  quartet,  a  funeral 
march  for  Weber,  five  piano  pieces,  a  few  lovely 
songs  (two  of  them  studies  for  “Tristan”  music), 
and  nearly  a  dozen  arrangements  (among  them 
piano  scores  of  “  La  Favorita,”  and  “  L’Elisir 
d’Amore,”  pathetic  mementoes  of  his  starving  days 
in  Paris),  are  the  musical  remains  of  this  genius, 
outside  of  his  operatic  works.  The  lyric  stage  was 
the  theatre  of  his  career,  and  in  the  works  prepared 
for  it  he  expended  the  force  of  his  intellect,  and 
developed  the  ideas  that  proclaim  him  an  epoch- 
maker.  Let  us,  therefore,  turn  our  attention  to  the 
Wagner  theories,  and  their  practical  exposition  in 
the  so-called  “  music  of  the  future,”  which  has 
become  so  intensely  that  of  the  present.  What  is 
the  Wagnerian  theory  of  the  opera?  How  does 
it  differ  from  that  which  preceded  it?  From  what 
germs  did  Wagner  develop  it?  How  has  he  em¬ 
bodied  it?  These  are  questions  which  naturally 
arise,  and  which  demand  answers. 

It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  Wagner  had  a 
wholly  comprehensive  view  of  the  essence  and 
results  of  his  own  artistic  theories.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  much  of  his  work  was  the  fruit  of 
what  were  in  his  own  mind  vaguer  inspirations, 
which  he  himself  was  unable  to  reduce  to  theoreti¬ 
cal  formulae.  Therefore,  while  we  may  appeal  to 
his  prose  writings  for  evidence  as  to  the  sincerity 


and  direction  of  his  intentions,  we  may  readily 
agree  with  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Hadow  that  “  the 
arguments  which  have  established  the  Wagnerian 
theory  of  opera  are  to  be  found  not  in  ‘  Opera  and 
Drama,’  but  in  the  pages  of  *  Tristan  ’  and  ‘  Parsi¬ 
fal.’  ”  *  It  behooves  us,  therefore,  to  endeavor  to 
trace  the  development  of  the  Wagnerian  theory  in 
the  mind  of  its  inventor,  and  in  order  to  do  that 
we  must  follow  the  plan  of  Mr.  Krehbiel,f  and  make 
some  inquiry  into  “  the  origin  and  nature  of  the 
lyric  drama.” 

Of  the  origin  of  the  drama  it  is  not  the  province 
of  this  article  to  speak,  but  we  may  note  that  the 
introduction  of  music  into  plays  was  a  natural 
movement.  In  Italy,  where  the  opera  was  born, 
choruses  had  been  sung  in  plays  as  far  back  as 
1350,  but  up  to  1597  the  ecclesiastical  contrapun¬ 
tal  style  prevailed,  and  in  that  year  the  speeches  of 
a  single  personage,  in  a  comedy  of  Orazzi  Beechi’s, 
were  sung  in  five-part  choruses  of  sombre  canonic 
form.  The  younger  and  more  progressive  minds  in 
Florence  began  to  perceive  the  unsuitability  of  this 
kind  of  music  to  the  drama.  In  their  search  after 
a  new  form  they  were  guided  by  the  revival  of 
interest  in  classic  antiquity,  known  as  the  Re¬ 
naissance  ;  and  they  set  about  reconstructing  the 
musical  declamation  of  the  Greeks.  Their  work 
began  with  the  production  of  “  monodies,”  or  what 
we  should  call  to-day  dramatic  scenes  for  one  voice. 

*  “  Studies  in  Modern  Music,”  by  W.  A.  Hadow.  Macmil¬ 
lan  &  Co. 

f  “  Studies  in  the  Wagnerian  Drama,”  by  H.  E.  Krehbiel. 
Harper  &  Bros. 
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Encouraged  by  their  success  in  this  direction,  two 
of  these  enthusiasts,  Ottavio  Rinuccini,  poet,  and 
jacopo  Peri,  musician,  wrote  a  pastoral  called 
“  Daphne.”  This  had  all  the  elements  of  modern 
opera,  and  its  favorable  reception  at  a  private  per¬ 
formance  led  the  two  men  to  try  again.  This  time 
they  wrote  “  Eurydice,”  performed  in  public  in 
1600,  and  recognized  as  the  first  opera.  The 
pregnant  achievement  of  Peri  in  these  works  was 
the  foundation  of  dramatic  recitation.  It  was  noth¬ 
ing  like  the  recitation  of  the  Greeks,  but  it  was  a 
new  and  noble  art  form,  in  which  music  strove  to 
imitate  the  nuances  of  speech  without  ceasing  to 
be  music.  “  Soft  and  gentle  speech  he  interpreted 
by  half-spoken,  half-sung  tones  [modern parlando~\, 
on  a  sustained  instrumental  bass ;  feelings  of  a 
deeper  emotional  kind,  by  a  melody  with  greater 
intervals,  and  a  lively  tempo,  the  accompanying 
instrumental  harmonies  changing  more  frequently.”* 
Peri’s  theory,  in  short,  was  that  recitative  should 
copy  speech,  and  that  his  new  art  form,  which 
was  christened  drama  per  niusica,  should  follow  the 
Greek  tragedies  as  its  models.  Claudio  Monte- 
verde  advanced  along  the  path  indicated  by  Peri, 
and  furthermore  began  to  make  the  orchestra  a 
potent  factor  in  the  musical  exposition.  But  in¬ 
strumental  music  now  exercised  a  baneful  effect  on 
the  opera,  and  in  Cavalli’s  “  Giasone,”  produced  in 
1649,  we  find  the  germs  of  the  operatic  aria,  mod¬ 
elled  on  the  simple  cyclical  forms  used  by  the 
fathers  of  the  sonata.  Cavalli  was  opposed  to 
recitative,  and  furthered  the  cause  of  simple  rhythmi¬ 
cal  tune  in  opera.  This  new  style  was  easy  of  com¬ 
prehension  and  popular.  Alessandro  Scarlatti  took 
it  up  and  developed  the  aria  so  that  it  became  the 
central  sun  of  the  operatic  system.  The  result  was 
inevitable.  The  person  who  could  most  beautifully 
sing  an  aria  captured  the  public  heart ;  the  singer 
became,  the  dominating  power  in  opera,  and  the 
composer  was  relegated  to  a  secondary  place. 
From  that  time  onward,  the  history  of  the  artistic 
development  of  opera  is  a  series  of  contests  be¬ 
tween  the  singer  and  the  composer,  with  the 
supremacy  mostly  on  the  side  of  the  former.  The 
result  of  this  was  the  imposition  upon  the  opera  of 
a  number  of  meaningless,  artificial  forms,  in  which  a 
mtlsical  purpose  was  manifest,  but  a  dramatic  de¬ 
sign  wholly  undiscernible.  In  Handel’s  time  this 

*  “  History  of  Music,”  Emil  Naumann,  Vol.  I.,  p.  524. 
Cassell  &  Co. 


artificiality  had  reached  an  absurd  stage.  The  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  arias  were  labelled  with  extreme 
minuteness  in  the  matter  of  distinctions,  and  the 
composer  was  required  to  produce  just  so  many  in 
each  opera  and  in  each  act.  No  vocalist  might 
have  two  consecutive  arias,  nor  might  two  arias  of 
the  same  kind  be  sung  in  succession.  But  in  the 
second  and  third  act  the  hero  and  the  heroine  each 
had  a  claim  to  one  grand  scena  followed  by  an  aria  di 
bravura,  the  latter  being  designed  simply  to  display 
agility  in  ornamental  passages.  These  laws  were 
afterwards  modified,  but  down  to  the  time  of 
Wagner’s  supremacy  an  opera  librettist  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  construct  his  book  so  that  arias,  duets, 
trios,  quartets,  and  ensemble  numbers  should  be 
found  at  places  suitable  to  the  composer.  In  short, 
the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  opera  had  been  lost 
sight  of ;  it  was  no  longer  drama  per  musica,  but 
drama  pro  musica, — a  vastly  different  thing. 

The  first  resolute  opposition  to  this  style  of  thing 
was  made  by  Gluck,  who  had  the  same  high  regard 
for  the  classics  of  antiquity  as  Peri  and  his  con¬ 
freres  had.  Gluck’s  theories  and  purposes  are  suc¬ 
cinctly  expressed  in  his  preface  to  “  Alceste.”  He 
says :  — 

“  I  endeavored  to  reduce  music  to  its  proper 
function,  that  of  seconding  poetry  by  enforcing 
the  expression  of  the  sentiment  and  the  interest  of 
the  situations  without  interrupting  the  action  or 
weakening  it  by  superfluous  ornament.  My  idea 
was  that  the  relation  of  music  to  poetry  was  much 
the  same  as  that  of  harmonious  coloring  and  well- 
disposed  light  and  shade  to  an  accurate  drawing, 
which  animates  the  figure  without  altering  the  out¬ 
lines.  .  .  .  My  idea  was  that  the  overture  ought  to 
indicate  the  subject  and  prepare  the  spectators  for 
the  character  of  the  piece  they  are  about  to  see ; 
that  the  instruments  ought  to  be  introduced  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  degree  of  interest  and  passion  in  the 
words ;  and  that  it  was  necessary  above  all  to  avoid 
making  too  great  a  disparity  between  the  recitative 
and  the  air  of  a  dialogue,  so  as  not  to  break  the 
sense  of  a  period  or  awkwardly  interrupt  the  move¬ 
ment  and  animation  of  a  scene.  I  also  thought 
that  my  chief  endeavor  should  be  to  attain  a  grand 
simplicity ;  and  consequently  I  have  avoided  mak¬ 
ing  a  parade  of  difficulties  at  the  cost  of  clearness.” 

These  words  make  it  plain  that  Gluck  distinctly 
perceived  the  fundamental  principle  of  artistic  truth 
in  opera,  —  that  the  music  must  be  considered  as  a 


Fac-simile  autograph  letter  from  Richard  Wagner,  written  in  Zurich,  May  30,  1853,  addressed  to  some 
musical  director,  and  advising  him  to  give  "  Tannhauser  ”  before  producing  "  Lohengrin." 


Facsimile  autograph  musical  manuscript  written  by  Richard  Wagner  for  lithographic  reproduction.  Opening  bars  of  the  "  Song  to  the  Evening  Star,"  from  the  full  score 

of  his  “  Tannhauser”  thus  reproduced.  The  original  is  in  the  Bibliotheca  Musica  Regia  in  Dresden. 
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means  and  not  an  end.  He  felt  that  the  music 
should  be  devoted,  not  to  the  exploitation  of  musical 
possibilities,  but  to  the  faithful  expression  of  the 
emotions  of  the  characters  on  the  stage.  His 
reforms  met  with  determined  opposition,  and  some 
of  his  contemporaries  complained  bitterly  that  they 
were  compelled  to  pay  two  florins  “  to  be  pas¬ 
sionately  excited  and  thrilled  instead  of  amused.” 
But  while  Gluck  made  sweeping  changes  for  the 
better,  he  failed  to  reach  the  root  of  all  evil.  He 
did  not  abolish  from  the  operatic  stage  the  set 
forms,  which  made  the  musician  the  superior  officer 
of  the  poet,  commanding  the  insertion  of  here  a 
solo  and  there  a  duet.  The  continuance  of  these 
forms  was  conserved,  too,  by  the  splendid  genius 
of  Mozart,  who  breathed  into  them  a  verisimilitude 
which  they  had  not  before  possessed.  The  glorious 
boy  had  no  reformer’s  blood  in  his  veins,  but  with 
the  instinct  of  spontaneous  mastership  he  made  the 
spirit  of  his  music  vital,  even  though  its  form  was 
conventional.  He  founded  no  school,  but  he  was 
an  excuse  for  the  continuance  of  old  traditions 'by 
others  less  gifted  than  himself.  So  only  twenty-six 
years  after  Gluck’s  death  all  Europe  went  mad 
over  “Ditanti  palpiti,”  and  the  name  of  Rossini 
became  the  watchword  of  the  lyric  stage.  The 
opera  was  regarded  as  a  parade  ground  for  great 
singers,  and  its  music  was  expected  to  be  cast  in 
the  simplest  melodic  moulds,  so  that  it  could  be 
hummed,  strummed,  whistled,  or  indifferently  sung 
by  the  most  poorly  equipped  amateurs.  All  con¬ 
ception  of  the  opera  as  a  drama  employing  music 
as  a  means  of  expression  had  been  lost,  and  a  man 
who  asserted  that  its  model  had  originally  been  and 
ought  always  to  be  the  Greek  play  would  have 
been  stared  at  as  one  unsound  of  mind.  That 
there  were  a  few  who  were  ready  to  raise  from 
triviality  so  splendid  an  art-form  was  proved  by 
the  gathering  of  warm  and  faithful  adherents 
around  the  banner  of  reform  raised  by  Wagner. 

Like  most  young  artists  he  began  his  career 
by  imitating  the  work  of  the  acknowledged  masters 
of  his  time.  As  we  have  already  seen,  he  had  no 
novel  ideas  in  the  composition  of  “  Die  Feen.”  He 
simply  tried  to  imitate  Beethoven,  Weber,  and 
Marschner.  At  this  time  the  music  of  Beethoven 
was  his  ideal.  Heinrich  Dorn  has  testified  that  no 
young  musician  could  possibly  have  known  the 
works  of  the  immortal  symphonist  more  thoroughly. 
But  Wagner  soon  saw  very  clearly  that  it  was  not  in 


his  power  to  adopt  the  Beethovenian  style  to  the  lyric 
drama.  For  models  for  his  second  work,  therefore, 
he  chose  Auber  and  Bellini.  The  former’s  “  Mas- 
saniello  ”  had  opened  his  eyes  to  the  value  of  ac¬ 
tion  with  brisk  music  to  accompany  it.  The  lat¬ 
ter’s  “  Montecchi  e  Capuletti,”  or  rather  Schroeder- 
Devrient’s  inspiring  performance  of  Romeo,  had 
given  him  suggestions  as  to  the  dramatic  possibilities 
of  vocal  melody.  In  his  second  work,  “  Das  Liebes- 
verbot,”  he  tried  to  effect  a  combination  of  the 
styles  of  these  two  masters.  It  must  not  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  he  was  searching  merely  for  popular 
applause.  He  was  intensely  in  earnest  even  at 
that  stage  of  his  career,  and  his  aim  was  to  produce 
real  art.  He  did  not  yet  perceive  the  utter  falsity 
of  the  prevailing  system,  though  he  was  honest  in 
his  endeavor  to  make  it  tell  the  truth.  In  his  auto¬ 
biographical  sketch  he  records  thus  the  ideas  raised 
in  his  mind  by  the  Bellini  performance  :  — 

“  I  grew  doubtful  as  to  the  choice  of  the  proper 
means  to  bring  about  a  great  success ;  far  though 
I  was  from  attaching  to  Bellini  a  signal  merit,  yet 
the  subject  to  which  his  music  was  set  seemed  to 
me  to  be  more  propitious  and  better  calculated  to 
spread  the  warm  glow  of  life  than  the  painstaking 
pedantry  with  which  we  Germans,  as  a  rule,  brought 
naught  but  laborious  make-believe  to  market.  The 
flabby  lack  of  character  of  our  modern  Italians, 
equally  with  the  frivolous  levity  of  the  latest  French¬ 
men,  appeared  to  me  to  challenge  the  earnest,  con¬ 
scientious  German  to  master  the  happily  chosen 
and  happily  exploited  means  of  his  rivals,  in  order 
then  to  outstrip  them  in  the  production  of  genuine 
works  of  art.” 

Artistic  sincerity  of  purpose,  then,  was  already 
the  man’s  moving  force.  The  immediate  impulse 
which  led  him  to  take  the  first  step  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  own  individuality  was  the  conviction 
that  the  provincial  public  of  the  smaller  German 
cities  was  incapable  of  forming  a  judgment  as  to 
the  value  of  a  new  work.  He,  therefore,  began 
“Rienzi”  with  a  determination  to  write  an  opera 
which  could  be-  produced  only  at  a  grand  opera 
house,  and  he  decided  not  to  trouble  his  mind 
as  to  what  theatre  of  that  rank  would  give  him 
an  entrance.  He  says  :  — 

“  I  allowed  naught  to  influence  me  except  the 
single  purpose  to  answer  to  my  subject.  I  set  my¬ 
self  no  model,  but  gave  myself  entirely  to  the  feel¬ 
ing  which  now  consumed  me,  the  feeling  that  I  had 
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already  so  far  progressed  that  I  might  claim  some¬ 
thing  significant  from  the  development  of  my  artistic 
powers,  and  expect  some  not  insignificant  result. 
The  very  notion  of  being  consciously  weak  or  trivial, 
even  in  a  single  bar,  was  appalling  to  me.” 

Wagner  never  wrote  words  fraught  with  greater 
significance.  To  sit  down  with  a  determination  to 
not  be  weak  or  trivial  in  a  single  bar,  and  to  be 
always  faithful  to  his  subject,  and  yet  to  construct 
his  opera  on  the  prevailing  models,  was  for  a  man  of 
Wagner’s  intellectual  power  and  artistic  tempera¬ 
ment  to  discover  the  radical  defects  of  the  opera 
of  his  day.  He  could  not  follow  his  models  with¬ 
out  being  consciously  weak  or  trivial  at  times.  An 
examination  of  the  libretto  of  “  Rienzi  ”  shows  that 
while  there  is  carelessness  in  the  poetry,  the 
dramatic  construction  is  excellent.  No  better  opera 
libretto  dates  from  the  time  of  its  production.  But 
it  was  constructed,  as  Wagner  confessed,  to  enable 
him  “  to  display  the  principal  forms  of  grand  opera, 
such  as  introductions,  finales,  choruses,  arias,  duets, 
trios,  etc.,  with  all  possible  splendor.”  Conse¬ 
quently,  while  there  is  much  in  the  music  that  is 
noble,  dignified,  and  characteristic  of  Wagner, 
there  is  more  that  is  weak,  trivial,  and  imitative. 

“  Rienzi  ”  is  a  very  good  opera  of  the  old  sort,  and 
the  dramatic  force  of  its  book,  together  with  the 
excellence  of  much  of  its  music,  has  kept  it  favor¬ 
ably  before  the  public.  But  it  'lacks  artistic  co¬ 
herency,  because  its  fundamental  principle  is  false ; 
and  Wagner  knew  it  before  he  had  completed  the 
work.  The  writer  of  this  article  does  not  believe 
that  this  master,  as  some  of  his  warmest  admirers 
have  asserted,  began  “  Rienzi  ”  with  a  deliberate 
intention  of  catering  to  a  depraved  public  taste  for 
the  sake  of  success.  Wagner  earnestly  craved  suc¬ 
cess  at  that  time  ;  he  needed  money,  and  he  yearned 
for  public  recognition ;  but  his  own  words  show 
that  he  was  deluded  into  supposing  that  artistic 
work  could  be  done  on  the  lines  of  the  popular 
opera  of  his  day.  It  required  the  writing  of 
“  Rienzi  ”  to  bring  to  his  mind  the  convictions, 
which  were  put  to  test  in  “  The  Flying  Dutchman,” 
after  he  had  abandoned  the  hope  of  pecuniary 
success.  This  is  not  the  place  for  a  discussion  of  the 
relative  importance  of  objectivity  and  subjectivity  in 
art;  but  it  is  certain  that  “The  Flying  Dutchman” 
is  the  result  of  an  overwhelming  desire  for  self- 
expression.  Wagner  at  this  period  of  his  mental 
growth  could  have  cried  with  Omar  Khayyam  :  — 


“  I  sent  my  soul'  through  the  Invisible, 

Some  letter  of  that  after-life  to  spell; 

And  by  and  by  my  soul  returned  to  me, 

And  answered,  ‘  I  myself  am  heaven  and  hell.’  ” 

•Overcome  by  his  first  real  draught  of  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  life,  he  found  that  his  emotional  moods 
were  clamoring  for  expression.  With  the  splendid 
egotism  of  genius,  he  discerned  the  sorrow  of  a 
world  in  his  own  suffering.  To  dramatize  this 
became  his  burning  desire.  The  legend  of  the 
Ahasuerus  of  the  sea,  cursed  by  his  own  determina¬ 
tion  to  overcome  obstacles,  opposed  by  all  the 
powers  of  nature,  seemed  to  Wagner  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  his  own  experience  ;  and  he  turned  to  the 
work  of  making  an  opera  out  of  it,  with  no  purpose 
except  a  complete  and  convincing  expression  of 
the  prevailing  moods  of  his  own  soul.  And  it  was 
thus  that  he  came  upon  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  theory  which  set  the  musical  world  agog  and 
raised  up  lions  in  his  path.  The  first  conviction 
that  came  to  him  was  that  of  the  superiority  of  a 
legendary  over  a  historical  story.  He  subsequently 
wrote  of  it  thus  :  — 

“  In  this  and  all  succeeding  plans,  I  turned  for 
the  selection  of  my  material  once  for  all  from  the 
domain  of  history  to  that  of  legend.  ...  All 
the  details  necessary  for  the  description  and  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  conventionally  historic,  which  a 
fixed  and  limited  historical  epoch  demands  in 
order  to  make  the  action  clearly  intelligible,  —  and 
which  are  therefore  carried  out  so  circumstantially 
by  the  historical  novelists  and  dramatists  of  to-day, 
—  could  be  here  omitted.  And  by  this  means  the 
poetry,  and  especially  the  music,  were  freed  from 
the  necessity  of  a  method  of  treatment  entirely 
foreign  to  them,  and  particularly  impossible  as  far 
as  music  was  concerned.  The  legend,  in  whatever 
nation  or  age  it  may  be  placed,  has  the  advantage 
that  it  comprehends  only  the  purely  human  portion 
of  this  age  or  nation,  and  presents  this  portion  in  a 
form  peculiar  to  it,  thoroughly  concentrated,  and 
therefore  easily  intelligible.  .  .  .  This  legendary 
character  gives  a  great  advantage  to  the  poetic 
arrangement  of  the  subject  for  the  reason  already 
mentioned,  that,  while  the  simple  process  of  the 
action  —  easily  comprehensible  as  far  as  its  outward 
relations  are  concerned  —  renders  unnecessary  any 
painstaking  for  the  purpose  of  explanation  of  the 
course  of  the  story,  the  greatest  possible  portion 
of  the  poem  can  be  devoted  to  the  portrayal  of  the 
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inner  motives  of  the  action,  —  those  inmost  motives 
of  the  soul,  which,  indeed,  the  action  points  out  to 
us  as  necessary,  through  the  fact  that  we  ourselves 
feel  in  our  hearts  a  sympathy  with  them.”  * 

The  second  conviction  that  came  to  him  was 
that  of  the  folly  of  writing  music  at  random,  instead 
of  clinging  to  the  musical  in¬ 
vestiture  of  a  mood  once  formed. 

This  led  him  to  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  set  forms  of  the 
established  opera,  and  to  the 
adoption  of  his  own  plan  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  music  and  poetry  an  artis¬ 
tic  unit.  His  words  in  regard  to 
this  matter  are  worth  quoting  :  — 

“  The  plastic  unity  and  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  mythical  subjects 
allowed  of  the  concentration  of 
the  action  on  certain  important 
and  decisive  points,  and  thus 
enabled  me  to  rest  on  fewer 
scenes  with  a  perseverance  suffi¬ 
cient  to  expound  the  motive  to 
its  ultimate  dramatic  consequen¬ 
ces.  The  nature  of  the  subject, 
therefore,  could  not  induce  me, 
in  sketching  my  scenes,  to  con¬ 
sider  in  advance  their  adapta¬ 
bility  to  any  particular  musical 
form,  the  kind  of  musical  treat¬ 
ment  being  in  each  case  neces¬ 
sitated  by  these  scenes  them¬ 
selves.  It  could,  therefore,  not 
enter  my  mind  to  engraft  on 
this  my  musical  form,  growing, 
as  it  did,  out  of  the  nature  of 
the  scenes,  the  traditional  forms 
of  operatic  music,  which  could 
not  but  have  marred  and  inter¬ 
rupted  its  organic  development. 

I  therefore  never  thought  of 
contemplating  on  principle  and 
as  a  deliberate  reformer  the 
destruction  of  the  aria,  duet,  and  other  operatic 
forms ;  but  the  dropping  of  those  forms  followed 
consistently  from  the  nature  of  my  subjects.”  f 

*  “The  Music  of  the  Future,”  E.  L.  Burlingame’s  trans¬ 
lation. 

t  Condensation,  by  F.  Hueffer,  of  a  passage  from  “A  Com¬ 
munication  to  my  Friends.” 


He  found  the  germs  of  his  future  musical  system 
in  the  ballad  of  Senta.  In  this  the  legend  of  the 
unhappy  Hollander  is  told,  and  in  its  musical  inves¬ 
titure  Wagner  invented  two  melodic  themes  with 
distinct  purposes.  The  first  was  intended  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  personality  of  the  Dutchman  as  an  em¬ 
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bodiment  of  yearning  for  rest.  The  second  was 
designed  to  represent  the  redeeming  principle,  the 
ewig  weibliche,  the  eternal  womanhood,  which  be¬ 
came  the  ruling  ethical  feature  of  all  Wagner’s  lyric 
works.  Here  are  the  two  themes  :  — 
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From  a  photograph  from  life  taken  in  Vienna  about  1875  by  Fr.  Luckhardt. 
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These  two  themes  being  designed  to  represent 
certain  ideas,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  composer 
should  use  them  whenever  those  ideas  recurred. 
As  he  tells  us  himself  in  the  essay  quoted  above  :  — 

“  I  had  merely  to  develop,  according  to  their 
respective  tendencies,  the  various  thematic  germs 
comprised  in  the  ballad,  to  have,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  principal  mental  moods  in  definite 
thematic  shapes  before  me.  When  a  mental  mood 
returned,  its  thematic  expression  also,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  was  repeated,  since  it  would  have  been 
arbitrary  and  capricious  to  have  sought  another 
motive  so  long  as  the  object  was  an  intelligible  rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  subject,  and  not  a  conglomeration 
of  operatic  pieces.” 

We  have  now  traced  the  origin  of  the  three 
elementary  principles  out  of  which  Wagner  elabo¬ 
rated  his  system  :  First,  the  dramatic  advantage  of 
mythological  or  legendary  subjects ;  second,  the  “  in¬ 
telligible  representation  of  the  subject  ”  ;  and  third, 
the  use  of  the  representative  theme,  “  typical  phrase  ” 
or  leit  motif.  In  “  The  Flying  Dutchman  ”  we  find 
his  system  in  its  embryonic  state,  but  the  perfected 
system,  as  displayed  in  “Tristan”  and  “The  Ring,” 
is  only  a  logical  outcome  of  these  first  thoughts, 
intensified,  as  it  were,  by  his  realization  that  the 
whole  thing  was  simply  a  modernization  of  the 
practice  of  the  greatest  Greek  dramatists.  This  real¬ 
ization  caused  him  to  question  whether,  through 
the  medium  of  an  art  founded  on  his  theories,  the 
modern  stage  could  not  acquire  a  national  impor¬ 
tance  and  influence,  such  as  the  Greek  theatre 
possessed.  It  will  undoubtedly  be  easier  for  the 
reader  now  to  take  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
full-blown  Wagnerian  system  than  to  try  to  follow  its 
growth  through  the  transitional  stage  of  “  Tann- 
hauser  ”  and  “  Lohengrin.” 

Wagner’s  first  law,  as  formulated  succinctly  by 
W.  F.  Apthorp  in  a  magazine  article,  is  :  “  That  the 
text  —  what  in  old-fashioned  dialect  was  called  the 
libretto  —  once  written  by  the  poet,  all  other  per¬ 


sons  who  have  to  do  with  the  work  —  composer, 
stage  architect,  scene  painter,  costumer,  stage  man¬ 
ager,  conductor,  and  singing  actors  —  should  aim  at 
one  thing  only :  the  most  exact,  perfect,  and 
lifelike  embodiment  of  the  poet’s  thought.”  So  far 
as  the  composition  of  the  music  is  concerned,  this 
is  precisely  what  Peri  and  Gluck  believed.  But 
Peri  had  to  invent  dramatic  recitative ;  and  stand¬ 
ing,  as  it  were,  just  on  the  hither  side  of  chaos,  he 
could  not  be  expected  to  produce  at  once  a 
perfected  art  world.  The  materials  of  operatic  art 
were  in  process  of  making ;  the  first  builder  had 
not  the  wherewith  to  rear  a  musical  cathedral. 
Gluck  erred  in  preserving  the  cut-and-dried  op¬ 
eratic  forms  which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
achieve  his  sincere  design,  —  “  to  reduce  music  to 
its  proper  function,  that  of  seconding  poetry  by 
enforcing  the  expression  of  the  sentiment  and  the 
interest  of  the  situations,  without  interrupting 
the  action,  or  weakening  it  by  superfluous  or¬ 
nament.”  It  was  comparatively  easy  to  get  rid  of 
the  “superfluous  ornament”;  but  the  methodical 
distribution  of  the  old  forms  was  found  to  interrupt 
the  action.  It  remained  for  Wagner  to  see  that 
these  forms  were  unavailable  for  the  composer  who 
aimed  at  the  complete  embodiment  of  the  poet’s 
thought ;  and  it  remained  for  him  also  to  discern 
that  the  ideal  lyric  drama  demanded  an  ideal 
harmony  among  its  various  elements.  In  other 
words,  the  perfected  Wagnerian  theory  of  the  lyric 
drama  contemplates  the  compact  union  of  poetry, 
music,  painting,  action,  and  all  the  other  factors  of 
dramatic  illusion  on  a  basis  of  common  interdepen¬ 
dence,  so  binding  that  it  shall  be  impossible  to  say 
that  one  is  more  important  than  another,  so  perfect 
that  no  separation  can  be  made  without  a  loss  of 
vital  force. 

Wagner  discerned  in  the  theatre  the  source  of 
such  art  influence  as  reached  the  great  mass  of  the 
people.  Looking  upon  its  managers  and  its  public 
as  they  actually  appeared  before  his  eyes,  he  saw 
the  theatre  in  the  hands  of  those  to  whom  art  was 
nothing  and  gain  everything,  while  the  public,  jaded 
and  sated,  ceaselessly  clamored  for  new  sensations. 
Gontinued  attempts  of  the  money-seeking  mana¬ 
gers  to  satisfy  this  public  demand,  which  was  in  its 
very  nature  insatiable,  had  led  to  a  condition  of 
opera  in  which  the  music  had  no  organic  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  text,  the  pageantry  and  ballets  no 
logical  relation  to  the  pictorial  ensemble.  Turning 
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his  gaze  backward  to  the  home  of  true  art,  Greece, 
he  saw  a  drama  in  which  poetry,  action,  and  music 
were  indissolubly  united. 

“  Thus,”  he  says,  “  we  can  by  no  means  recog¬ 
nize  in  our  theatrical  art  the  genuine  drama ;  that 
one,  indivisible,  supreme  creation  of  the  mind  of 
man.  Our  theatre  merely  offers  the  convenient 
locale  for  the  tempting  exhibition  of  the  heterogene¬ 
ous  wares  of  art  manufacture.  How  incapable  is 
our  stage  to  gather  up  each  branch  of  art  in  its 
highest  and  most  perfect  expression  —  the  drama 
—  it  shows  at  once  in  its  division  into  the  two 
opposing  classes,  play  and  opera;  whereby  the 
idealizing  influence  of  music  is  forbidden  to  the 
play,  and  the  opera  is  forestalled  of  the  living 
heart  and  lofty  purpose  of  actual  drama.  Thus  on 
the  one  hand  the  spoken  play  can  never,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  lift  itself  up  to  the  ideal  flight  of 
poetry ;  but,  for  very  reason  of  the  poverty  of  its 
means  of  utterance,  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  de¬ 
moralizing  influence  of  our  public  life,  —  must  fall 
from  height  to  depth,  from  the  warm  atmosphere 
of  passion  to  the  cold  element  of  intrigue.  On 
the  other  hand  the  opera  becomes  a  chaos  of 
sensuous  impressions  jostling  one  another  without 
rhyme  or  reason,  from  which  each  one  may  choose 
at  will  what  pleases  best  his  fancy ;  here  the  allur¬ 
ing  movements  of  a  dancer,  there  the  bravura 
passage  of  a  singer ;  here  the  dazzling  effect  of  a 
triumph  of  the  scene  painter,  there  the  astounding 
efforts  of  a  Vulcan  of  the  orchestra.  ...” 

“  The  public  art  of  the  Greeks,  which  reached 
its  zenith  in  their  tragedy,  was  the  expression  of 
the  deepest  and  the  noblest  principles  of  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  consciousness ;  with  us  the  deepest  and 
noblest  principle  of  man’s  consciousness  is  the 
direct  opposite  of  this,  namely,  the  denunciation 
of  our  public  art.  To  the  Greeks  the  production 
of  a  tragedy  was  a  religious  festival,  where  the 
gods  bestirred  themselves  upon  the  stage  and 
bestowed  on  men  their  wisdom ;  our  evil  con¬ 
science  has  so  lowered  the  theatre  in  public  esti¬ 
mation  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  police  to  prevent 
the  stage  from  meddling  in  the  slightest  with 
religion ;  a  circumstance  as  characteristic  of  our 
religion  as  of  our  art.  Within  the  ample  bound¬ 
aries  of  the  Grecian  amphitheatre  the  whole 
populace  was  wont  to  witness  the  performances  :  in 
our  superior  theatres  loll  only  the  affluent  classes. 
The  Greeks  sought  the  instruments  of  their  art  in 


the  products  of  the  highest  associate  culture  :  we 
seek  ours  in  the  deepest  social  barbarism.  The 
education  of  the  Greek,  from  his  earliest  youth, 
made  himself  the  subject  of  his  own  artistic  treat¬ 
ment  and  artistic  enjoyment  in  body  as  in  spirit : 
our  foolish  education,  fashioned  for  the  most  part 
to  fit  us  merely  for  future  industrial  gain,  gives  us  a 
ridiculous,  and  withal  arrogant,  satisfaction  with 
our  own  unfitness  for  art,  and  forces  us  to  seek  the 
subjects  of  any  kind  of  artistic  amusement  outside 
ourselves.”  * 

Making  due  allowance  for  the  heated  utterance 
of  one  to  whom  the  questions  at  issue  had  such 
grave  personal  importance  as  to  prevent  judicial 
calmness  of  speech,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that 
Wagner  had  penetrated  to  the  essence  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  stage  of  Greece  and  that  of 
Europe  in  his  day.  The  compact  union  of  the  arts 
tributary  to  the  stage  had  been  at  once  the  outcome 
and  the  embodiment  of  that  intensely  national  art¬ 
feeling  which  he  contrasted  so  bitterly  with  the 
modern  European  lack  of  art-feeling,  as  he  saw  it. 
With  the  downfall  of  the  Athenian,  state  tragedy 
fell  also,  and  “art  became  less  and  less  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  public  conscience.”  In  Wagner’s 
mind  this  downfall  resembled  that  of  the  tower  of 
Babel,  with  its  subsequent  dispersion  of  the  tribes. 
The  dramatic  union  of  arts  was  dismembered. 
Poetry,  painting,  music,  rhetoric,  all  separated, 
and  each  went  its  own  way  in  pursuit  of  its  own 
ends.  No  one  who  has  reviewed  the  history  of 
the  fine  arts  in  the  Middle  Ages  can  fail  to  have 
observed  how  blindly  they  seemed  to  grope  their 
way  toward  the  gates  of  truth  until  the  guiding 
light  of  the  Renaissance,  with  its  new  revelation 
of  the  classic  antiquity,  was  turned  upon  Italy  by 
the  scholars  driven  out  of  Constantinople  by  the 
fall  of  Rome’s  Eastern  Empire.  Wagner  has  re¬ 
viewed  the  dissevered  condition  of  the  arts  and 
their  employment  as  means,  and  not  ends,  in  a  few 
terse  sentences  in  the  essay  already  quoted ;  and 
then  he  says  :  — 

“  Each  one  of  these  dissevered  arts,  nursed  and 
luxuriously  tended  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
rich,  has  filled  the  world  to  overflowing  with  its 
products ;  in  each  great  minds  have  brought  forth 
marvels ;  but  the  one  true  art  has  not  been  born 
again,  either  in  or  since  the  Renaissance.  The 

*  “  Art  and  Revolution,”  W.  Ashton  Ellis's  translation. 
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perfect  art  work,  the  great  united  utterance  of  a 
free  and  lovely  public  life,  the  Drama,  Tragedy,  — 
howsoever  great  the  poets  who  have  here  and  there 
indited  tragedies,  —  is  not  yet  born  again;  for  the 
reason  that  it  cannot  be  reborn,  but  must  be  born 
anew.”  * 

This,  then,  was  the  herculean  task  which  this 
self-appointed  reformer  of  the  drama  set  before 
him ;  to  demonstrate  that  the  modern  theatre  had 
the  power  to  bring  itself  into  the  same  relation  to 
the  noblest  ideal  life  of  man  as  the  Greek  theatre 
had ;  and  in  order  that  this  might  be  achieved  it 
was  necessary,  in  his  opinion,  to  return  to  that 
union  of  the  arts,  which  has  been  mentioned  so 
often.  He  believed  that  in  his  day  each  art  had 
done  all  that  it  could  do  without  the  aid  of  the 
other.  Music  unaided  could  go  no  further  than  it 
had  in  Beethoven’s  symphonies.  Indeed,  even  the 
mighty  Ludwig  had  called  in  the  help  of  poetry  to 
complete  his  Ninth  Symphony.  Poetry  could  rise 
no  higher  than  the  wings  of  Shakespeare,  Goethe, 
and  Schiller  had  carried  her.  At  this  point,  then, 
must  come  that  fusion  of  the  arts,  in  which  each 
would  sacrifice  something  of  its  egotism  for  the  sake 
of  the  splendid  whole ;  and  that  whole  would  be 
the  art  work  of  the  future,  the  drama  for  the  people. 
In  order  fairly  to  appreciate  Wagner’s  purposes 
we  must  pause  here  to  inquire,  what  people? 
The  answer  to  this  question  lies  at  the  root  of  the 
whole  controversy  which  has  arisen  about  M  agner’s 
works ;  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to 
say  that  it  is  the  neglect  to  make  and  properly 
answer  this  inquiry  which  leads  insufficiently  in¬ 
formed  persons  to  look  upon  Wagner  as  a  rabid 
iconoclast.  The  people  for  whom  he  sought  to 
rear  anew  the  ideal  drama  was  the  German  people. 
As  Mr.  Krehbiel  has  expressed  it:  “Wagner 
believes  that  the  elements  of  the  lyric  drama 
ought  to  be  adapted  to  the  peculiarities,  and  to 
encourage  the  national  feeling  of  the  people  for 
whom  it  is  created.  .  .  .  One  of  Wagner’s 

most  persistent  aims  was  to  reanimate  a  national 
art  spirit  in  Germany.  The  rest  of  the  world  he 
omitted  from  his  consideration.”  J  This  was  an 

*  The  writer  of  this  article  does  not  wish  to  be  understood 
as  agreeing  with  Wagner  in  all  the  utterances  quoted;  the  se¬ 
lections  have  been  made  with  the  design  of  throwing  light 
upon  the  workings  of  Wagner’s  mind  in  the  formulation  of 
his  theories. 

f  “  Studies  in  the  Wagnerian  Drama.” 


inevitable  result  of  his  conviction,  acquired  from 
study  of  the  Greek  stage,  that  the  ideal  drama 
should  be  national  in  spirit. 

We  have  already  seen  that,  according  to  his 
ideas,  the  union  of  poetry,  painting,  music,  and 
action  in  the  “art  work  of  the  future”  could  be 
effected  only  by  some  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  each 
art.  Wagner  plainly  saw,  as  we  must  see,  that  the 
special  feature  which  must  yield  to  the  necessary 
modification  was  form,  or,  more  strictly  speaking, 
formality.  It  was  not  form  in  the  abstract  that 
must  be  sacrificed,  but  forms  in  the  concrete, — 
forms  which  owed  their  preservation  to  tradition, 
and  not  to  any  intrinsic  worth  or  imperative  de¬ 
mand  of  art.  To  preserve  the  old-fashioned 
operatic  forms  would  have  been  to  continue  the 
dominance  of  music  in  the  drama ;  for  the  poet 
would  still  have  been  a  mere  librettist,  bound  to 
provide  for  the  aria,  the  duet,  and  the  finale.  1  o 
introduce  a  distinctive  kind  of  versification,  such  as 
the  Alexandrine,  or  the  Spencerian  stanza,  would 
have  made  poetry  the  controlling  element.  The 
first  problem  set  before  Wagner,  then,  was  to  find 
subjects  which  would  admit  of  the  utmost  freedom 
and  unconventionality  of  treatment.  Already  in 
the  embryonic  state  of  his  theories,  the  myth  had 
forced  itself  upon  his  mind  as  the  necessary  kind  of 
subject;  and  in  the  final  working  out  of  those 
theories  to  their  end,  the  myth  stood  the  test, 
with  this  important  corollary,  that  it  must  be  a 
myth  embodying  one  of  the  great  elementary 
thoughts  of  mankind.  Turn  which  way  he  would, 
he  found  support  for  his  belief.  Did  the  legendary 
beings  of  the  Greek  stage  lack  the  humanity  and 
the  ethical  conditions  necessary  for  great  tragedy? 
On  the  contrary,  as  Mr.  Stedman  has  put  it :  — 

“  The  high  gods  of  Hischylus  and  Sophocles  for 
the  most  part  sit  above  the  thunder  :  but  the  human 
element  pervades  these  dramas ;  the  legendary 
demigods,  heroes,  gentes,  that  serve  as  the  person¬ 
ages,  —  Hermes,  Herakles,  the  houses  of  Theseus, 
Atreus,  Jason,  —  all  are  types  of  humankind,  repeat¬ 
ing  the  Hebraic  argument  of  transmitted  tendency, 
virtue  and  crime,  and  the  results  of  crime  especially 
from  generation  to  generation.”  \ 

And  when  Wagner  turned  from  the  Greek 
drama  to  the  philosophy  of  his  beloved  Scho¬ 
penhauer,  he  found  the  same  convictions  forced 
JE.  C.  Stedman,  “  The  Nature  and  Elements  of  Poetry,” 
p.  99. 
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upon  him  again  by  his  teacher’s  art  theory. 
This  theory  is  propounded  in  Book  III.  of  “The 
World  as  Will  and  Representation.”  The 
writer  begs  leave  to  quote  a  summary  of  it  which 
he  has  made  in  a  study  of  “  Tristan  ”  :  — 

“  Divested  of  its  robes  of  metaphysical  termi¬ 
nology,  it  is  this:  When  the  human  mind  rises 


from  the  study  of  the  location,  period,  causes,  and 
tendencies  of  things  to  the  undivided  examination  of 
their  essence,  and  when,  further,  this  consideration 
takes  place,  not  through  the  medium  of  abstract 
thought,  but  in  calm  contemplation  of  the  immedi¬ 
ately  present  natural  object,  then  the  mind  is  brought 
face  to  face  with  eternal  ideas.  Art,  the  work  of 
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From  a  family  group,  photographed  shortly  before  his  death. 


genius,  repeats  these  eternal  ideas,  which  are  the 
essential  and  permanent  things  in  the  phenomena  of 
the  world.  In  other  words,  art  endeavors  to  exhibit 
to  us  the  eternal  essence  of  things  by  means  of  proto¬ 
types.”  * 

Of  course,  Wagner  could  not  find  prototypes 
*  “  Preludes  and  Studies,”  p.  112. 


embodying  “the  eternal  essence  of  things”  in  the 
small  and  shallow  stories  to  which  the  librettists  of 
the  majority  of  the  popular  operas  of  his  time  had 
turned.  He  must  seek  for  material  which  had  its 
roots  in  the  great  heart  of  the  people ;  which  was 
not  the  fancy  of  a  single  mind,  but  the  formulation 
of  a  people’s  ideal.  To  the  myth,  then,  he  turned, 
impelled  by  his  own  reasoning,  by  the  arguments  of 
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divine  philosophy,  as  he  read  them,  and  by  the 
equally  eloquent  example  of  revered  antiquity. 
And,  indeed,  we  must  all  admit  that  the  true  myth  is 
the  individualization  of  an  abstract  ideal,  and  if  we 
accept  the  Wagnerian  theory,  that  abstract  ideal 
should  be  embodied  in  the  personages  of  the 
drama,  we  must  also  accept  the  myth.  Even  if 
we  refuse  to  believe  that  ideals,  or  even  types, 
should  be  the  actors  in  a  drama,  we  shall  probably 
have  no  hesitation  in  admitting  that  for  musical 
exposition  only  the  broad,  elementary  emotions  of 
humanity  are  well  suited  ;  and  these  are  always  found 
most  freely  and  powerfully  displayed  in  the  great 
world-thoughts  of  mythology.  Thus  Wagner’s 
Tristan  and  his  Isolde  are  plainly  intended  to 
be  embodiments  of  the  elementary  man  and 
woman,  standing  in  primeval  barbarian  grandeur  at 
gaze  one  upon  the  other,  and  overwhelmed  by  the 
tragic  power  of  mastering  passion.  The  history  of 
the  Tristan  legend,  which  has  found  its  way  in 
different  forms  into  the  literature  of  several  lan¬ 
guages,  is  proof  that  the  world  has  so  regarded  it. 
For  six  hundred  years  poets  have  accepted  Tristan 
and  Isolde  as  the  most  convincing  representatives  of 
the  mastery  and  the  misery  of  love.  In  this  they 
stand  sharply  distinguished  from  the  hero  and 
heroine  of  Wagner’s  comedy,  “Die  Meistersinger.” 
Walther  and  Eva,  moving  in  a  story  whose  design  is 
to  touch  the  manners  of  a  time  with  the  gentle 
reproof  of  satire,  are  not  the.  embodiments  of 
elementary  thoughts,  but  are  circumscribed  by  the 
manifest  environments  of  locality  and  period.  But 
Tristan  and  Siegfried  are  the  unfettered,  unconven- 
tioned  man  of  all  times  and  places ;  while  Brtinn- 
hilde  and  Isolde  are  visible  forms  of  the  high¬ 
est  of  Wagner’s  ideals,  the  eternal  womanhood.  It 
is  a  significant  fact  that  this  master,  in  the  first 
works  produced  after  he  had  abandoned  the  old  style, 
—  “The  Flying  Dutchman,”  and  “Tannhauser,  ”  — 
dealt  with  these  eternal  types,  while  in  “  Lohengrin” 
he  confined  himself  within  comparatively  narrower 
limits,  returning  to  his  first  position  when  he  had 
fully  formulated  the  theories  whose  promptings  rose 
within  him  as  only  vague,  artistic  instincts  in  his  early 
works.  And  having  cleared  his  theories  from  all 
doubts  in  his  own  mind,  he  emphasized  the  human¬ 
ity  of  his  mythical  characters  by  some  of  his  finest 
touches. 

“  The  northern  Scalds  created  tremendous  myths. 
The  spirit  of  their  poems  was  colossal.  Passions 


and  sweetness  stood  side  by  side  and  were  deline¬ 
ated  with  master  strokes.  Lofty  sentiment  and 
heroic  deed  were  darkened  by  unspeakable  crime 
and  black  tragedy.  The  German  bards  denuded 
these  old  poems  of  their  glory  and  made  their  per¬ 
sonages  small.  The  heroes  and  heroines  of  the 
Sagas  were  enormous  unrealities ;  those  of  the 
Nibelungen  Lied  were  almost  pretentious  nonenti¬ 
ties.  Wagner  seized  upon  every  trait  of  character 
and  every  incident  that  was  most  human  and  made 
masterly  use  of  it.  It  is  the  ease  with  which  we 
recognize  in  the  people  of  ‘  Der  Ring  des  Nibe¬ 
lungen  ’  primeval  human  types  that  makes  us  recep¬ 
tive  of  their  influence  and  movable  by  their  great¬ 
ness.”* 

Having  found  his  people,  the  next  object  of  the 
poet-composer  was  to  select  a  flexible  and  yielding 
form  for  their  utterance.  He  must  find  a  form  of 
verse  which  could  be  organically  united  with  music, 
which  would  suggest  a  rhythmical  basis  for  the 
melody,  yet  not  control  its  construction.  The 
various  forms  of  modern  versification,  founded  on 
the  rhetorical  accent  of  words,  offered  him  no  ad¬ 
vantages,  but,  on  the  contrary,  placed  difficulties  in 
the  path  of  his  movement.  Rhyme,  for  instance, 
has  no  value  whatever  for  the  composer,  unless  he 
constructs  the  phrases  and  sections  of  his  melody 
with  the  same  number  of  feet  and  the  same  metri¬ 
cal  pauses  as  are  found  in  the  verse ;  and  this 
method,  of  course,  gives  the  mere  formalism  of  the 
poetry  the  government  of  the  process  of  composi¬ 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  blank  verse  is  bound  to 
find  the  same  treatment  in  music  as  prose  does. 
Wagner,  therefore,  turned  to  the  metrical  basis  of 
all  Teutonic  poetry,  namely,  the  alliterative  line,  as 
it  is  found  in  the  “  Eddas.”  The  peculiarity  of  this 
line  is  the  emphasizing  of  its  rhythm  by  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  similar  sounds  at  the  beginning  of  the  ac¬ 
cented  syllables.  A  fair  specimen  of  it  is  the  open¬ 
ing  of  Siegmund’s  love  song  in  “  Die  Walktire  ”  :  — 

“  Winterstiirme  wichen 
Dem  Wonnemond; 

In  milden  Lichte 
Leuchtet  der  Lenz; 

Auf  linden  Liiften, 

Leicht  und  lieblich, 

Wunder  webend 
Er  sich  wiegt.” 

A  clause  such  as  “  Winterstiirme  wichen  dem  Won- 
*  “  Preludes  and  Studies,”  p.  48. 
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nemond  ”  readily  suggests  to  the  ear  the  position  of 
musical  accents  which  will  be  identical  with  those  of 
the  verse,  but  which  leave  the  composer  wholly  free 
in  his  melodic  treatment  of  lines.  A  single  glance 
will  demonstrate  to  the  reader  that  the  above  words 
can  be  placed  in  lines  three  or  four  times  as  long 
without  making  the  slightest  change  in  the  rhyth¬ 
mical  effect  produced  by  the  alliteration. 

We  now  come  to  Wagner’s  musical  method,  the 
nature  of  which  has  already  been  briefly  indicated 
in  the  account  of  the  birth  in  his  mind  of  his  new 
ideas.  In  his  search  after  a  modern  substitute  for 
the  sustained  intonation  of  the  Greek  drama,  he  had 
before  him  for  study  the  dramatic  recitative  of  Peri 
and  the  dramatic  arioso  style  of  Gluck.  The 
former  was  wholly  unavailable.  Years  of  use  had 
fastened  upon  it  a  collection  of  traditional  phrases, 
familiar  to  the  ear  of  every  one  who  goes  often  to 
hear  opera  or  oratorio.  These  traditional  phrases, 
hopelessly  inflexible,  made  dramatic  recitative  a  thing 
of  conventionalities,  and  unconventionality  was  the 
only  hope  for  Wagner’s  system.  The  Gluck  arioso 
style  was  equally  unsuited  to  his  purpose,  because,  as 
we  have  been  obliged  to  note  before,  it  preserved  the 
formalities  of  the  old-fashioned  opera,  —  those  very 
formalities  which  Wagner  felt  that  he  must  abandon 
if  he  would  secure  his  compact  union  of  the  arts 
tributary  to  the  stage.  He  needed  a  style  of  com¬ 
position  which  would  permit  the  music  to  flow 
freely  from  the  words  and  which  would  impose  no 
obligation  on  the  composer  to  repeat  certain  words 
or  lines  in  order  that  certain  passages  of  music 
might  be  rounded  out  to  a  pretty  close  as  in  the 
old-fashioned  aria.  He  was  in  search  of  lyric 
expressiveness  freed  from  lyric  conventionality. 
He  therefore  decided  that  each  act  of  any  one  of 
his  music-dramas  must  consist  of  one  unbroken 
stream  of  melody.  In  other  words,  as  long  as  there 
were  persons  or  scenes  before  the  audience,  there 
must  be  a  musical  exposition  of  their  moods,  and 
that  exposition  must  be  unbroken  and  apparently 
unartificial  in  form,  just  as  a  train  of  moods  is. 

But  to  make  the  actors  sing  without  cessation 
would  fatigue  both  them  and  the  audience ;  and, 
moreover,  it  would  be  untrue  to  nature,  since  men 
and  women  do  not  frame  every  thought  and 
emotion  in  words.  Hence  Wagner  conceived  the 
idea  of  allotting  the  voicing  of  the  ceaseless  melody 
to  the  orchestra,  while  the  personages  of  the  drama 
should  utter  their  words  in  a  form  of  lyric  recita¬ 


tive  based  on  the  broader  principles  of  Peri,  as 
expressed  in  his  preface  to  “  Eurydice,”  but 
freed  from  acquired  conventions  and  modified 
according  to  the  promptings  of  Wagner’s  own 
musical  genius.  Naturally,  then,  the  question 
arose  in  the  composer’s  mind,  “  What  form  is 
my  melody  to  have?”  For  he  knew  as  well  as 
Schumann  did  that  music  demands  first  of  all 
things  form.  Now,  the  basis  of  musical  form  is 
the  repetition  of  melodic  phrases.  There  is  no 
form,  and  therefore  no  coherence,  no  sense,  in 
music  consisting  of  disjointed  phrases,  each  of 
which  is  heard  once  and  never  again.  Yet  to 
repeat  them  in  any  of  the  old-fashioned  ways 
would  have  been  to  load  himself  down  with  some 
one  of  the  set  forms  which  he  was  trying  to  escape. 
Consequently  this  formidable  problem  was  before 
him :  How  was  he  to  make  his  endless  melody 
intelligible  to  the  auditor,  to  give  it  a  palpable 
significance,  to  convey  through  it  to  the  hearer 
the  emotional  moods  of  his  personages,  and  yet 
impose  upon  it  musical  form,  based  upon  repeti¬ 
tion,  but  free  from  the  artificiality  of  the  older 
formulas?  He  found  the  solution  in  the  sugges¬ 
tion  which  had  come  to  him  when  he  invented  the 
two  principal  themes  of  Senta’s  ballad  in  “The 
Flying  Dutchman.”  The  solution  of  the  problem 
was  the  perfection  of  this  system  of  representative 
themes,  each  designed  to  stand  for  a  particular 
person,  thought,  mood,  or  action,  and  to  be 
repeated  by  the  orchestra  or  vocalist  whenever 
its  subject  had  significance,  though  not  necessarily 
presence,  in  the  scene  before  the  audience. 

How  are  these  representative  themes  obtained? 
Does  Wagner  construct  a  melody  arbitrarily  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  fancy,  and  label  it  the  “  Siegfried  ” 
motive,  the  “  Briinnhilde  ”  motive?  A  moment’s 
reflection  will  suffice  to  convince  the  reader  that 
such  a  system  would  be  worse  than  puerile.  It 
would  not  be  in  any  sense  as  good  as  the  method 
of  Donizetti,  who  could  at  least  give  a  pathetic 
color  to  the  aria  of  his  moribund  tenor.  Wagner’s 
high  purpose  was  to  make  an  indissoluble  organic 
union  between  the  poem  and  the  music,  and  this 
purpose  forbade  all  arbitrary  or  haphazard  pro¬ 
cedure  in  the  construction  of  a  leit  motif.  Music 
has  a  certain  power  of  emotional  expression; 
therefore  Wagner’s  endeavor  was  to  invent 
themes  representative  of  characteristic  traits  or 
emotional  tendencies  of  his  personages.  In  some 
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cases  when  he  required  a  musical  representation 
of  an  inanimate  object,  he  invented  a  theme  which 
would  suggest  the  object  by  suggesting  emotions 
associated  with  it.  Another  class  of  themes  is 
descriptive  of  externals,  and  belongs  to  what  has 
been  well  called  scenic  music.  The  last  class  is 
the  smallest,  for,  as  a  rule,  Wagner’s  scenic  music 
serves  its  purpose  but  once.  When  it  is  intended  for 
only  one  hearing,  it  is  simply  descriptive  music, 
freely  composed.  When  intended  for  more  than 
one  hearing,  it  has  a  deeper  significance.  Let  us 
make  a  closer  examination  of  the  master’s  pro¬ 
cesses  in  the  construction  of  these  leading  motives, 
and  that  we  may  be  logical,  let  us  begin  with  the 
lowest  order,  the  scenic. 

The  central  and  the  most  picturesque  character 
of  “  The  Rheingold  ”  is  Loge,  the  god  of  fire.  In 
this  prologue  of  the  tetralogy  he  appears  as  the  evil 
counsellor  of  Wotan,  and  while  his  character  is 
indicated  in  many  striking  ways,  his  entrance  is 
heralded  by  a  purely  scenic  bit  of  music  known  as 
the  magic  fire  music. 


This  music  is  intended  solely  to  represent  the 
flickering,  ascending  fire.  It  reappears  with  most 
picturesque  effect  at  the  close  of  “  Die  Walkiire,” 
when  Wotan,  having  put  Briinnhilde  to  sleep  upon 
her  rock,  summons  the  fire  from  the  earth  to  keep 
her  couch  inaccessible  to  all  save  the  yet  unborn 
hero  who  shall  know  no  fear.*  Examples  of  the 


*  See  Kleinmichel  piano  score  of  “  Die  Walkiire,”  p.  304. 


free  descriptive  or  scenic  music,  composed  without 
leading  motives,  may  be  found  in  “  Tristan  ”  (the 
sailors’  music,  and  the  shepherd’s  piping),  in 
“Siegfried”  (the  familiar  “  Waldweben  ”),  and  in 
“Parsifal”  (the  dance  of  the  flower  maidens). 
Of  the  class  of  music  a  step  higher  in  respect  of 
significance,  —  that  in  which  an  inanimate  object  is 
represented  by  an  appeal  to  the  emotions  associated 
with  it,  —  the  most  brilliant  example  is  the  sword 
motive.  The  sword  of  Siegmund,  which  is  to  be 
welded  anew  by  Siegfried  and  used  by  him  in  wrest¬ 
ing  the  Rhine  treasure  from  the  grasp  of  the  giant 
Fafner,  is  one  of  the  most  potent  agents  in  the 
advancement  of  the  action  of  the  tetralogy.  It  is 
always  indicated  musically  by  this  bold,  martial 
theme,  whose  brilliant  challenge  rings  with  the  pride 
of  combat :  — 


It  is  a  notable  evidence  of  the  depth  of  Wagner’s 
artistic  purpose  that  he  first  uses  this  motive  in 
“  Das  Rheingold,”  before  the  sword  has  been 
fashioned,  when  only  the  idea  of  creating  the  race 
of  Siegmund  has  dawned  in  Wotan’s  mind.  Another 
motive  of  this  kind  is  that  which  represents  the 
tarn  helm,  the  magic  cap  whose  possessor  can  make 
himself  invisible  or  change  his  appearance.  The 
motive  is  so  uncertain  in  its  tonality  —  a  quality 
obtained  by  the  use  of  the  empty  fifth  —  that  it  ade¬ 
quately  depicts  the  mysterious  nature  of  the  tarn 
helm. 


But  the  most  beautiful  and  significant  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  remarkable  musical  system  is  to  be 
found  in  the  construction  of  those  motives  which 


are  designed  to  illustrate  the  emotions  and  dramatic 
principles  of  the  plays.  Of  these  there  are  some 
which  have  also  a  scenic  aspect  and  at  first  will 
seem  to  the  new  hearer  of  Wagner’s  works  to  belong 
wholly  to  the  external  class.  The  most  easily 
comprehended  is  that  commonly  described  as  the 
smithy  motive.  The  Nibelungs  were  dwarfs,  dwell¬ 
ers  in  the  hollows  of  the  earth,  and  workers  in 
precious  metals.  They  were  a  crushed,  tyrannized 
race,  and  after  one  of  their  number,  Alberich,  had 
obtained  power  over  the  worldly  possession  of  a 
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ring  of  Rhine  gold,  they  became  the  most  abject  of 
slaves.  Two  things  appeal  to  us  in  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  this  race  :  first,  ceaseless  labor  at  the 
smithy ;  second,  the  bitterness  of  spirit  caused  by 
the  drudgery.  Wagner  invented  for  the  theme 
representative  of  this  race  the  smithy  motive, 
founded  on  a  rhythm  imitative  of  the  beating  of 
hammers. 


It  seems  at  first  as  if  this  theme  could  picture  for 
us  only  that  beating.  But  in  the  second  act  Albe- 
rich’s  brother,  Mime,  who  has  been  plotting  to  get 
the  Rhine  treasure  for  himself,  is  slain  by  Siegfried. 
Then  Alberich,  who  is  concealed  in  the  forest  and 
witnesses  the  scene,  laughs  aloud  in  bitter  scorn 
of  his  fallen  foe;  and  his  laugh  consists  of  that 
Nibelung  theme  sung  fortissimo.  Then  we  per¬ 
ceive  that  the  theme  fully  embodies  both  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  dwarfs,  of  which  the 
second  is  the  product  of  the  first.  To  rise  a  step 
higher,  in  the  first  act  of  “  Die  Walkiire,”  when 
Siegmund  and  Sieglinde,  the  only  living  members 
of  the  race  of  Volsungs,  are  gazing  into  one  an¬ 
other’s  eyes  and  learning  to  sympathize  with  one 
another’s  sorrows,  the  orchestra,  always  revealing 
to  us  the  most  secret  feelings  of  the  actors,  plays 
this  passage  :  — 


The  bass  phrase  is  the  motive  of  the  Yolsung 
race,  and  its  melancholy  character  is  intended 
to  remind  us  that  this  a  race  of  tragic  heroes 
whose  heritage  is  woe.  The  treble  phrase  is  the 
motive  of  sympathy.  It  is,  therefore,  written  in 
thirds,  the  closest  and  most  elementary  of  those 
harmonic  agreements  called  consonances,  and  it 
is,  in  melody  as  well  as  harmony,  expressive  of 
sympathy.  In  the  second  act  of  the  drama  of 
“  Siegfried,”  when  the  young  hero  lies  under  the 
tree  in  the  forest  and  wonders  what  manner  of 
being  his  mother  was,  the  orchestra  reminds  us 
that  he  is  a  Volsung  by  intoning  the  motive  in  this 
form  :  — 
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And  again  when  Siegfried  in  “  Die  Gotterdam- 
merung  ”  has  sobbed  forth  his  last  words  and  lies 
dead  among  Gunther’s  appalled  vassals,  the  basses 
of  the  orchestra  once  more  wail  out  this  sad  motive, 
accentuated  by  muttered  beats  of  the  kettle  drums. 
Thus  we  see  that  this  motive  is  always  heard  when 
the  two  thoughts  —  Yolsung  race  and  its  woe  —  are 
especially  significant  in  the  drama.  We  learn  that 
it  refers  to  these  two  things  by  the  text  with  which 
it  is  associated,  and  we  then  find  that  it  intensifies 
for  us  the  feeling  of  that  text. 

The  association  with  the  text  is,  of  course,  the 
key-note  of  Wagner’s  leit  motif  system.  There 
can  be  no  successful  refutation  of  the  assertion  that 
a  few  of  the  leading  themes  of  the  Bayreuth  music- 
dramas  are  arbitrary  in  their  formation.  There  are 
themes  which  are  intended  to  represent  purely  in¬ 
tellectual  processes,  and  this  is  something  that  music 
cannot  do.  But  we  need  never  be  at  a  loss  as  to 
Wagner’s  intent.  No  lecturer  nor  handbook  is 
necessary  as  a  guide  through  the  music  of  these 
works  when  the  hearer  has  once  grasped  the  idea 
that  every  leit  motif  is  associated  with  the  words  or 
the  acts  which  explain  its  design,  and  this,  too, 
almost  invariably  on  its  first  appearance.  All  that 
the  hearer  needs  to  know  is  the  text.  It  was  not  a 
part  of  Wagner’s  theory  that  his  listeners  should  com¬ 
mit  to  memory  a  string  of  titles  of  motives,  such  as 
the  “  Love  Renunciation  Motive,”  the  “  Hero  Idea,” 
the  “  Love  Thrills,”  the  “  Decree  of  Fate.”  Many 
of  these  titles  have  been  invented  by  the  handbook 
makers,  who,  in  their  eagerness  to  explain  Wagner 
to  the  world,  have  done  much  to  persuade  the  world 
that  he  is  incomprehensible.  The  student  of 
Wagner  needs  no  translation  of  the  music,  except 
the  text.  Wagner  did  not  believe,  as  many  have 
asserted,  that  music  was  capable  of  definite  expres¬ 
sion  as  words  are.  On  the  contrary,  in  his  prose 
works,  he  again  and  again  declared  that  music  was 
incapable  of  telling  a  story,  that  it  demanded  the 
assistance  of  text,  and  that  the  two  must  be  joined 
in  such  close  wedlock  that  they  would  operate  upon 
the  mind  and  emotions  of  the  hearer  as  a  single 
indivisible  force.  Therefore  the  student  of  these 
works  needs  only  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
poems,  and  then  to  note  carefully  the  music  that 
accompanies  every  sentiment  or  deed.  In  the 
Nibelung  tetralogy,  the  music  of  “  Rheingold  ”  is 
the  foundation  of  all  that  follows,  and  it  must  be 
known  first.  As  each  new  motive  appears  in  that 
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work,  it  is  explained.  Two  or  three  illustrations 
will  suffice.  In  the  first  scene,  the  three  Rhine- 
maidens  sing  this  :  — 
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When  Siegfried,  having  slain  the  dragon,  comes 
out  of  the  cave,  that  music  is  heard  in  the  orchestra. 
Does  any  one  need  a  handbook  to  tell  him  that  it 
refers  to  the  hero’s  being  now  the  master  of  the 
Rhine  gold  ?  Again,  after  telling  Alberich  that  he 
who  can  make  a  ring  out  of  the  Rhine  gold  will 
have  unlimited  power,  one  of  the  girls  sings  this  :  — 
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But  he  who  pas-sion’s  power  for-swears,  And  from  de 
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lights  of  love  for  -  bears,  But  he  the 
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mag-  ic  commandeth  the  prize  to  mould  to  a  ring. 


Here  the  text  fully  identifies  the  music  as  the  mo¬ 
tive  of  renunciation,  and  as  such  we  recognize  this 
melody  when  Wotan  in  the  last  scene  of  “  Die 
Walkiire  ”  parts  from  his  best  beloved  daughter, 
Briinnhilde.  This  first  identification  of  a  theme 
enables  the  composer  to  attain  some  of  his  finest 
effects,  for  he  makes  some  motives  have  an  air  of 
prophecy.  For  instance,  two  motives  are  espe¬ 
cially  connected  with  Siegfried,  and  one  of  them 
refers  to  his  being  a  great  hero.  This  motive  is 
first  heard  in  the  last  scene  of  “  Die  Walkiire  ” 
before  Siegfried  is  born,  and  before  Briinnhilde 
knows  that  he  is  to  be  her  lover.  Yet  it  is  Briinn¬ 
hilde  who  voices  it  in  foretelling  his  birth  to 
Sieglinde  :  — 
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The  highest  hero  of  worlds  hid’st  thou,0  wife, in  sheltering  shrine. 


Thenceforward  we  know  that  melody  to  be  the 
theme  of  Siegfried,  the  hero.  Immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  this  is  introduced  a  theme  which  appears 
again  in  the  full  voicing  of  the  orchestra  after 
Briinnhilde  has  restored  the  Rhine  gold  to  its  right¬ 
ful  owners  and  immolated  herself  on  Siegfried’s 
funeral  pyre  at  the  end  of  the  last  drama  of  the 
series.  If  we  wonder  at  its  meaning  there,  we  re¬ 
fer  to  its  first  appearance  in  “  Die  Walkiire,”  and 


find  that  Sieglinde  utters  it  as  a  proclamation  of 
the  divine  womanhood  of  Briinnhilde  :  — 


Another  example  will  show  how  a  representative 
theme  may  be  modified,  according  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  person  whom  it  represents,  without 
losing  its  identity.  The  theme  which  has  special 
reference  to  Siegfried’s  buoyancy  of  spirit,  the 
producer  of  youthful  enthusiasm,  is  intoned  by  the 
hero  on  his  horn  thus  :  — 


In  “  Die  Gotterdiimmerung,”  when  Siegfried  has 
become  a  fully  developed  man,  this  melody  is  modi¬ 
fied  so  as  to  signify  his  mature  heroism.  It  is  then 
proclaimed  by  the  orchestra  thus  :  — 


As  the  writer  has  had  occasion  to  say  elsewhere, 
“  The  alteration  to  which  the  music  is  subjected 
is  one  of  rhythm.  The  7nolif  changes  from  six- 
eight  to  common  rhythm.  The  effect  produced  is 
one  of  those  which  are  founded  upon  the  nature  of 
music.  A  six-eight  rhythm  is  light  and  tripping ;  a 
four-beat  rhythm  is  firm  and  solid.”  This  altera¬ 
tion  of  the  representative  theme,  then,  “  develops 
the  character  of  the  melody  along  the  same  lines  as 
Siegfried’s  character  has  developed,  — from  lightness 
and  ebulliency  to  firmness  and  solidity.”  These 
examples  should  be  sufficient  to  give  the  reader  a 
tolerable  comprehension  of  the  manner  in  which 
Wagner  worked  out  his  new  operatic  form.  It 
seems  necessary  now  only  to  lay  special  stress  upon 
the  suggestion  already  offered,  that  the  listener 
at  the  performance  of  a  Wagner  music-drama  does 
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not  treat  either  himself  or  the  composer  fairly  when 
he  busies  his  mind  wholly  with  the  identification  of 
the  themes  as  they  present  themselves  successively 
to  his  hearing.  The  proper  effort  is  to  get  at  the 
organic  connection  between  action  or  thought  and 
the  music,  to  read  each  by  the  light  of  the  other, 
and  to  see  whether  it  is  not  possible  to  penetrate 
by  means  of  the  two  into  the  spirit  of  the  drama. 
If  the  hearer  accomplishes  this,  he  will  have  at  least 
the  right  to  say  that  he  has  approached  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  this  art  work  of  Wagner’s  in  a  spirit  of 
fairness  ;  and  though  he  may  not  know  the  title  of 
a  single  theme,  he  will  have  a  far  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  their  meaning  than  they  who  have  committed 
to  memory  some  one  of  the  thematic  handbooks. 

This  exposition  of  Wagner’s  theories  will  have 
failed  to  achieve  its  purpose  if  the  reader  does  not 
now  clearly  perceive  that  its  fundamental  postulate 
is  that  the  opera  is  a  drama  in  which  music  is  merely 
the  chief  vehicle  of  expression.  This  ruling  idea  led 
Wagner  not  only  to  abandon  the  old  formulae,  but 
Lo  do  many  things  which  would,  perhaps,  be  in¬ 
expedient  to  attempt  in  absolute  music.  The  great 
Bayreuth  master  has  been  severely  censured,  by 
those  who  cling  to  the  belief  that  music  should 
always  be  pretty,  for  having  written  many  harsh 
progressions  and  for  having  indulged  in  remarkable 
boldness  in  his  harmonies.  These  so-called  sins  of 
the  master  must  find  their  justification  in  tne  fact 
that  he  was  not  aiming  at  purely  musical  beauty. 
The  whole  purpose  of  his  work  was  “  exact  and 
lifelike  embodiment  of  the  poet’s  thought.”  When 
the  emotion  of  an  actor  was  harsh,  the  music  had 
to  be  harsh.  When  the  emotions  were  grand  and 
beautiful,  the  music  had  to  be  of  a  similar  character. 
It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  find  the  snarling  anger 
of  Alberich  and  Mime,  the  bitter  hatred  of  Ortrud, 
the  fury  of  Isolde,  voiced  in  music  which  is  not 
pretty,  but  which  is  truthful.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  when  Wagner  has  to  express  the  sorrows  of 
the  Volsungs,  the  fierce  and  sudden  passion  of 
Siegmund  and  Sieglinde,  the  awful  revulsion  of 
feeling  in  the  death  of  Siegfried,  or  the  highest 
elevation  of  woman’s  love  in  the  last  moments  of 
Isolde,  he  rises  to  a  sublime  height  of-  melody,  an 
overwhelming  dignity  of  harmony,  and  an  irresist¬ 
ible  eloquence  of  instrumentation  not  equalled  by 
any  other  composer.  As  Louis  Ehlert,  not  a 
Wagnerite,  has  well  said :  “  Wagner’s  music 

always  impresses  us  with  the  idea  that  we  are  in 


the  presence  of  genius.  It  may  at  times  be  ugly, 
obtrusive,  and  noisy;  but  it  is  never  silly  and 
insignificant.”  * 

Much  of  the  pungency  of  Wagner’s  music,  which 
makes  it  disagreeable  to  timid  ears,  is  due  to  his 
progressiveness  in  the  matter  of  harmony.  He  has 
gone  to  the  furthest  limit  in  the  use  of  passing 
notes,  as  primarily  embodied  in  the  polyphony  of 
Bach.  He  has  followed  the  rule  thus  formulated  by 
Dr.  Parry :  — 

“  Suspensions  are  now  taken  in  any  form  and 
position  which  can  in  the  first  place  be  possibly 
prepared  even  by  passing  notes,  or  in  the  second 
place  be  possibly  resolved  even  by  causing  a  fresh 
discord,  so  long  as  the  ultimate  resolution  into 
concord  is  feasible  in  an  intelligible  manner.”  | 

Many  of  Wagner’s  harmonic  progressions  belong 
to  that  class  which  instruct  rather  than  obey  the 
theorists.  These  progressions  have  all  been  found 
capable  of  justification  by  analysis,  and  will  therefore 
remain  as  part  of  Wagner’s  contributions  to  the 
development  of  musical  science  and  art.  In  con¬ 
sidering  these  novelties,  we  must  remember  that 
genius  is  usually  in  advance  of  its  day,  and  what 
sounded  strange  at  first  by  reason  of  its  novelty  will 
in  good  time  become  part  of  the  common  diction 
of  the  art.  In  instrumentation,  Wagner  also  made 
many  innovations,  and  it  is  indisputable  that  he  was 
the  greatest  master  of  the  art  of  scoring  who  has 
ever  lived.  He  showed  a  profounder  insight  into 
the  individual  capacity  of  every  instrument  than 
any  composer  except  Berlioz,  and  in  fecundity  of 
combination  he  excelled  even  the  gifted  Frenchman. 
He  enriched  the  body  of  tone  of  the  modern 
orchestra  by  the  employment  of  the  tenor  tuba,  and 
emphasized  the  value  of  the  neglected  bass  trumpet. 
His  addition  to  the  customary  number  of  horn 
parts  splendidly  improved  the  mellow  tone  and 
solidity  of  the  brass  choir,  and  his  use  of  the  bass 
clarinet,  not  simply  as  a  solo  instrument,  but  as  a 
re-enforcement  of  the  organ-like  bass  of  the  wood¬ 
wind  department,  was  a  stroke  of  genius.  He 
further  developed  the  expressiveness  of  the  wood¬ 
wind  band  by  the  novelty  of  his  distribution  of 
harmony  among  its  members.  Not  only  did  he 
allot  solos  to  them  with  unerring  judgment,  but 

*  “  From  the  Tone  World,”  by  Louis  Ehlert.  Charles 
Tretbar,  New  York. 

f  Article  “  Harmony,”  in  Grove’s  Dictionary  of  Music,  by 
C.  H.  H.  Parry. 
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departing  from  the  conventional  style  of  the  classic 
symphonists,  who  used  their  wood  instruments  in 
pairs  playing  in  thirds  and  sixths,  he  wrote  for  these 
instruments  in  a  marvellously  effective  dispersed 
harmony.  In  writing  for  the  strings,  Wagner 
divided  them  more  frequently  than  his  predecessors 
had  done,  often  making  six  or  eight  real  parts 
among  the  violins  alone.  Altogether  his  instru¬ 
mentation  is  richer  in  its  polyphony  and  more  solid 
in  its  body  of  tone  than  that  of  any  other  composer. 
He  has  been  accused  of  being  noisy,  but  power  of 
sound  is  not  necessarily  noise.  There  is  more  noise 
in  some  of  Verdi’s  shrieking  piccolo  passages, 
accentuated  with  bass-drum  thumps,  than  in  the 
loudest  passage  that  Wagner  ever  wrote. 

Taking  him  by  and  large,  as  the  sailors  say, 
Wagner  is  the  most  striking  figure  in  the  history  of 
music.  Whether  the  future  will  or  will  not  accord 
to  him  the  position  granted  by  the  musical  world  of 
the  present  —  that  of  the  greatest  genius  (though 
not  the  profoundest  musician)  the  art  has  produced 
—  he  will  remain  fixed  upon  the  records  as  the  most 
commanding  intellect  that  ever  sought  to  express 
its  thought  and  accomplish  its  purposes  though  the 
medium  of  music.  His  influence  upon  his  con¬ 
temporaries  has  been  larger  than  that  of  any  other 
master  since  the  science  of  modern  music  began. 
One  has  only  to  study  the  latest  operas  of  that  real 
genius,  Verdi,  to  perceive  how  one  of  the  most 


gifted  musical  minds  of  our  time  was  forced  to 
yield  to  the  convincing  truth  of  Wagner’s  ideas. 
As  for  those  of  less  original  force  than  Verdi, 
they  have  one  and  all  —  even  Mascagni,  who  is  as 
purely  Italian  as  Wagner  was  purely  Teutonic  — 
been  swayed  by  his  irresistible  influence.  Even 
the  symphonic  writers  have  been  guided  by  him, 
and  no  man  can  ever  again  write  an  orchestral  score 
as  if  Wagner  had  not  lived.  The  futile  controversy 
about  his  theories  and  his  style  will  probably  be 
kept  alive  for  some  years  by  those  who  persistently 
refuse  to  remodel  their  inflexible  conceptions  of 
what  ought  to  be  after  the  splendid  pattern  of  what 
is.  But  Wagner’s  theories  will  live,  for  he  was  the 
fulfillment  of  the  prophetic  words  of  Herder  on 
Gluck  :  “  The  progress  of  the  century  led  us  to 

a  man,  who,  despising  the  frippery  of  wordless 
tones,  perceived  the  necessity  of  an  intimate  con¬ 
nection  of  human  feeling  and  of  the  myth  itself 
with  his  tones.  From  that  imperial  height  on  which 
the  ordinary  musician  boasts  that  poetry  serves  his 
art  he  stepped  down  and  made  his  tones  only  serve 
the  words  of  feeling,  the  action  itself.  He  has 
emulators,  and  perhaps  some  one  will  soon  outstrip 
him  in  zeal,  overthrowing  the  whole  shop  of 
slashed  and  mangled  opera- jingle,  and  erecting  an 
Odeon,  a  consistently  lyric  edifice,  in  which  poetry, 
music,  action,  and  decoration  unite  in  one.” 
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ERMANY,  the  foremost  of  mu¬ 
sical  nations,  owes  her  present 
supremacy  not  only  to  the  genius 
of  her  great  masters,  from  Bach  to 
Wagner,  but  also  in  a  large  degree 
to  the  native  impulse  of  her  peo¬ 
ple,  who  for  centuries  have  been  distinguished  for 
their  earnest  love  of  music. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  Germans  possessed  in 
their  folk-songs  (Volkslieder),  Minnesongs  and 
church  chorals  a  rich  fund  of  music,  inexpressibly 
dear  to  the  people.  These  precious  heirlooms 
have  been  cherished  and  preserved,  and  their  pecul¬ 
iar  earnestness,  purity  of  style,  and  depth  of  senti¬ 
ment  have  rendered  them  sources  of  lofty  inspira¬ 
tions  to  the  great  masters  who  have  achieved  for 
Germany  her  world-wide  fame  in  music.  It  is  un¬ 
fortunate  that  our  knowledge  of  German  popular 
music  in  the  Middle  Ages  is  not  as  full  and  trust¬ 
worthy  as  that  concerning  the  beginnings  of  contra¬ 
puntal  art  in  the  Netherlands,*  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Catholic  Church  music.  We  have  the 
best  inferential  evidence  that  the  sense  of  melody 
and  rhythm  existed  in  definite  form  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  earlier  than  in  church  music.  This  evidence 
comes  to  us  from  an  observation  of  the  devices  to 
which  the  monks  of  St.  Gallen  resorted,  in  order  to 
popularize  the  Gregorian  song  in  Germany.  For, 
whereas  the  plain  chant  of  Gregory  seems  never  to 
have  been  musically  enjoyable  to  the  Germans,  cer¬ 
tain  sequentice  introduced  by  these  monks,  nota¬ 
bly  by  Notker,  surnamed  the  Stammerer  (t  912), 
became  universally  popular  among  the  people. 
These  “sequences”  should  not  be  confounded 
with  the  so-called  sequences  defined  in  our  modern 
treatises  on  harmony.  A  sequentia  was  a  hymn, 
with  words  in  rhymed  Latin  set  to  fitting  music. 
Such  sequential  were  sung  by  trained  choirs  at  cer- 

*  See  articles  on  “Music  in  Italy,  ’  and  on  the  Netherland 


tain  moments  in  the  service,  and  the  congregation 
joined  in  the  phrases  like  “  Kyrie  ”  and  “Alleluia” 
which  followed.  “Veni  Sancte  Spiritus,”  “  Stabat 
Mater,”  and  “  Dies  Irae  ”  are  sequences  of  this 
sort.  These  sequences  are  really  concessions  to 
the  popular  taste  of  the  time.  The  mass  of  the 
people  loved  melody  and  rhythm,  characteristics 
which  were  ultimately  recognized  as  necessary  to 
church  music. 

The  foik-songs  of  Germany  are  quite  unlike  the 
Minnelieder  (love-songs).  This  is  evident  both  in 
the  words  and  melodies.  The  folk-song  is  more 
naive,  tender  and  rhythmical  than  the  heavy  and 
solemn  Minnelied.  In  most  cases  the  latter  re¬ 
sembles  the  choral  in  having  slow  and  equal  notes. 
Comparatively  few  of  the  old  folk-songs  have  come 
down  to  us  unchanged,  and  of  still  fewer  do  we 
know  the  date  of  composition.  Probably  we  owe 
many  of  them  to  travelling  minstrels,  who  went 
about  from  place  to  place. 

During  the  sway  of  the  Troubadours,  the  love  of 
poetry  and  song  spread  over  Europe,  and  Germany 
was  directly  influenced  by  them.  The  Minnesingers 
were  a  similar  class  of  knightly  lyrists.  Their 
favorite  meeting-place  was  the  Wartburg,  near 
Eisenach,  at  the  Court  of  Hermann,  Landgrave  of 
Thuringia.  Among  the  most  celebrated  of  these 
poet-singers  were  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  Walther 
von  der  Vogelweide,  Heinrich  Schreiber  and 
Heinrich  von  Zwetschin.  The  influence  of  the 
Minnesingers  was  greatest  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  rapidly  died  out  in  the  following.  They  were 
succeeded  by  the  Mastersingers  who  were  of  the 
burgher  class,  and  included  in  their  ranks  school¬ 
masters,  clerks  and  mechanics.  The  foremost 
Mastersinger  was  Hans  Sachs,  the  famous  poet- 
cobbler,  who  lived  in  Nuremberg  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  music  of  the  Mastersingers  was  in 
general  heavy  and  expressionless,  very  much  like 
church  psalmody. 
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Wagner  has  immortalized  both  classes  of  mediae¬ 
val  singers  in  his  “Tannhauser”  and  “  Mastersing- 
ers,”  but  the  true  source  of  his  inspiration  was 
not  their  music,  but  the  poetic  and  dramatic  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  picturesque  life  of  those  days. 

The  folk-songs  were  more  rhythmical  and  melodi¬ 
ous  than  either  the  Minnesongs  or  Mastersongs. 
It  is  certain  that  as  an  element  of  influence  in 
the  practice  and  development  of  music  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  popular  mu¬ 
sic  in  Germany  had  risen 
to  an  eminence  hardly 
second  to  the  Gregorian 
song. 

Some  of  the  music  of 
the  Minnesingers  was  a 
direct  outgrowth  from  the 
folk-songs.  Their  poems 
were  composed  princi¬ 
pally  to  interest  those  who 
lived  at  court,  but  the 
music,  so  far  as  it  had 
melodic  character,  was 
imitated  and  developed 
from  the  melodies  of  the 
people.  A  rude  and 
simple  instrumental  ac¬ 
companiment  was  charac¬ 
teristic  of  these  produc¬ 
tions.  The  element  of 
declamation,  too,  must 
have  been  very  important, 
for  even  up  to  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century  the  “singing”  and  the  “saying” 
of  poetry  were  identical  in  meaning. 

The  folk-songs  had  great  influence,  as  we  have 
seen,  on  the  melodic  invention  of  composers  of  the 
Reformation.  Other  influences  were  potent,  how¬ 
ever,  in  determining  the  various  forms  of  composi¬ 
tion.  The  development  of  counterpoint  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  higher  a  capella  church  style 
in  Italy,  were  important  for  Germany.  Attempts 
were  made  to  treat  secular  melodies  in  the  elabo¬ 
rate  style  of  the  Netherlanders,  with  the  melody  in 
the  tenor,  accompanied  by  several  contrapuntal 
parts'. 

Heinrich  Isaak,  who  was  a  member  of  the  choir 
of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  from  1493  to  1519, 
enjoyed  Italian  training,  and  wrote  sacred  and  secu¬ 


lar  music  in  the  prevailing  Flemish  style.  He 
won  for  himself  the  title  of  the  “  German  Orpheus.” 
His  contemporary,  Heinrich  Finck,  was  likewise 
famous  and  beloved.  Also  Stephan  Mahu,  a  singer 
in  the  choir  of  Ferdinand  I.,  was  of  the  same 
school,  and  wrote  motets  and  “  lamentations  ”  in  a 
simple  but  sublime  style.  The  earliest  Protestant 
music  was  in  the  style  of  these  masters,  and  the 
choral  with  contrapuntal  accompaniment  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  their  treatment  of  sacred  chants  and 

secular  melodies.  Under 
the  influence  of  the  Ref¬ 
ormation,  sacred  music 
was  cultivated  with  re¬ 
newed  fervor. 

Martin  Luther,  the 
head  and  front  of  the 
great  movement,  took  a 
profound  interest  in 
music,  which  he  exempli¬ 
fied  by  his  noble  “  Ein’ 
feste  Burg,”  and  other 
melodies  and  hymns. 
Associated  with  him  were 
the  musicians  Johann 
Walther  and  Louis  Senfl. 
Their  labors  did  not  ex¬ 
tend  beyond  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  may  be  said  to  mark 
the  first  period  of  Protes¬ 
tant  Church  music.  Wal¬ 
ther  was  court  musician 
at  Torgau  when  called 
by  Luther  to  Wittenberg  to  collaborate  with  the 
singer,  Conrad  Rupff,  concerning  the  arrangement 
of  the  German  mass.  Walther’s  choral  book  was 
the  first  one  published.  It  appeared  at  Wittenberg 
in  1524,  under  the  supervision  of  Luther,  who  wrote 
a  preface  to  the  work. 

The  most  able  musical  character  of  the  period  was 
Ludwig  Senfl.  He  was  born  and  educated  in  Swit¬ 
zerland,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Heinrich  Isaak.  He  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  choir  of  Emperor  Maximilian, 
and  in  1530  was  chosen  director  of  church  music 
at  the  Bavarian  court  in  Munich,  a  position  after¬ 
ward  held  by  Orlando  Lasso. 

Senfl  was  not  only  a  composer  of  motets  and 
other  church  music,  but  also,  according  to  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  his  day,  set  to  music  many  ancient  odes, 
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particularly  those  of  Horace.  A  collection  of  these 
odes  was  published  in  1534  at  Nuremberg.  Send 
did  not  compose  original  chorals,  but  in  his  contra¬ 
puntal  treatment  of  them  displayed  a  higher  degree 
of  skill  and  taste  than  his  contemporaries,  and  he 
was  clearly  the  forerunner  of  masters  like  Eccard 
and  Michael  Prsetorius.  A  pure,  religious  spirit 
animates  his  works,  and  the  chaste  style  of  his 
themes  and  counterpoint  renders  his  music  interest¬ 
ing.  Among  other  masters  of  this  period  who  were 
influenced  by  the  Flemish  school  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  Heinrich  Finck,  Rahw,  Resinarius,  Agricola, 
Duces,  Dietrich  and  Stolzer.  Finck  is  especially 
noted  for  his  motet-like  arrangements  of  chorals ; 
and  Rahw  published  in  1544  a  collection  of  chorals 
to  which  the  above-named  composers  and  others 
contributed. 

As  has  been  said,  this  activity  in  Protestant 
music  was  not  without  parallel  in  Catholic  music. 
Indeed,  the  works  of  these  same  composers  were 
sung  in  the  Catholic  cathedrals  of  their  native 
land.  Heinrich  Isaak,  who  has  already  been  men¬ 
tioned,  was  the  only  noteworthy  composer  of  this 
time  who  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  Catholic 
Church  music.  His  work,  in  common  with  that  of 
a  multitude  of  lesser  masters,  was  surpassed  infi¬ 
nitely  by  the  achievements  of  Orlando  Lasso.  This 
great  musician,  although  a  Belgian  by  birth,  spent 
much  of  his  life  in  Germany,  and  from  his  promi¬ 
nent  position  at  Munich  wielded  a  powerful  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  musical  life  of  his  age. 

The  second  period  in  the  development  of  Prot¬ 
estant  Church  music  may  be  said  to  have  begun 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  it 
became  the  fixed  custom  to  place  the  melody  in 
the  highest  part  of  the  harmony.  When  given  to 
the  tenor,  the  melody  could  never  assert  its  rights, 
for  it  was  often  lost  in  the  polyphonic  complexity 
of  the  other  voices.  Its  transference  to  the  so¬ 
prano  —  a  reform  suggested  by  the  stile  familiare  of 
Josquin  de  Pres  and  by  the  Italian  frottole  and  vil- 
lanelle — had  been  determined  by  the  Calvinist 
psalm  collections  of  1542  and  later.  This  new 
style  of  composition  was  assiduously  cultivated  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  half  of  the  century,  and  its  ablest  rep¬ 
resentatives  were  Hassler,  Eccard  and  Michael 
Praetorius. 

Hans  Leo  Hassler  was  born  at  Nuremberg  in 
1564,  and  died  in  1612.  He  was  educated  in 
music  by  Andreas  Gabrieli  at  Venice.  He  was 


one  of  the  first  organists  of  his  time,  and  a  clever 
contrapunist  and  composer.  Although  a  disciple  of 
the  Venetian  school,  his  compositions  have  a  gen- 
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uine  German  simplicity  and  strength ;  but  the  most 
justly  celebrated  German  composer  of  the  century 
was  Johannes  Eccard,  who  was  born  at  Miilhausen 
in  1553.  It  was  conjectured  that  he  was  a  pupil  of 
Lasso.  Eccard’s  music  is  simple  compared  with 
that  of  his  contemporaries  of  the  Venetian  and 
Roman  schools.  He  was  content  to  use  his 
gifts  in  a  less  pretentious  way,  but  nevertheless 
his  Festival  Songs  deserve  a  place  among  the 
best  church  music.  They  are  a  perfect  embodi¬ 
ment  of  religious  devotion,  and  show  a  complete 
mastery  of  the  peculiar  form  which  he  adopted  in 
his  music.  In  his  works  the  melody  appears  in  the 
soprano,  but  is  not  sufficiently  individualized  to 
be  separated  from  the  harmony.  The  parts  are 
generally  five  in  number,  they  move  freely,  and  are 
well  adapted  to  the  voices  of  the  singers.  Eccard 
was  likewise  the  composer  of  sacred  songs,  which 
are  noble  in  comparison  with  similar  music  of  his 
day ;  but  his  attention  was  devoted  chiefly  to 
church  music.  Two  of  his  pupils  became  cele¬ 
brated  musicians,  Johann  Stobiius  and  Heinrich 
Albert.  The  latter  had  an  important  influence  on 
the  early  development  of  the  German  Lied. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  masters  of  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  Michael 
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Praetorius  (1571-1621).  He  witnessed  the  great 
change  which  was  then  taking  place  in  music, 
but  contributed  nothing  to  it  himself.  He  en¬ 
deavored,  however,  to  educate  his  countrymen  to 
appreciate  the  new  style  of  secular  music  which,  in 
Italy,  was  then  making  rapid  headway  in  the  operas 
of  Peri,  Caccini  and  others.  For  a  number  of 
years  he  was  organist  and  director  of  music  at 
Brunswick,  where  he  died.  In  his  great  admiration 
and  study  of  the  new  Italian  masters,  he  did  not, 
like  his  eminent  successor,  Heinrich  Schiitz,  lose 
his  nationality.  The  number  of  works  he  com¬ 
posed,  collected,  and  elaborated  is  two  thousand. 

His  most  important  contribution  to  music,  how¬ 
ever,  is  his  “  Syntagma  Musicum,”  a  theoretical  work 
of  great  value  to  students  of  musical  history.  Con¬ 
cerning  instruments  and  the  theory  of  music,  it  is  a 
rich  source  of  knowledge. 

During  the  seventeenth  century  the  opera  was 
invented  and  ardently  cultivated  in  Italy.  With 
the  adoption  of  the  new  lyric  style  of  recitative 
and  aria,  much  greater  scope  was  possible  for 
artistic  instrumental  music  than  ever  before.  The 
violas  and  other  bowed  instruments  were  brought 
into  prominence,  and  in  the  course  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  formed  the  basis  of  the  orchestra. 
Yet,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century 
considerable  use  was  made  of  instrumental  accom¬ 
paniment  in  church  music.  In  the  choir,  directed 
by  Orlando  Lasso,  in  Munich,  from  1569  till  1595 
there  were  twelve  bass  singers,  fifteen  tenors,  thir¬ 
teen  altos,  twenty  sopranos,  and  thirty  instrumental¬ 
ists.  The  Dresden  band  had  ninety-three  wind 
and  percussion  instruments,  and  only  thirteen 
stringed  instruments.  The  curious  character  of 
some  of  these  combinations  is  indicated  in  the 
clearest  possible  way  on  the  title-page  of  Prsetorius’ 
“Syntagma  Musicum.”  Here  we  see  three  sepa¬ 
rate  choruses,  each  accompanied  by  a  separate 
organ.  In  the  first  of  these  (at  the.  left  of  the 
illustration)  the  voices  are  supported  by  stringed 
instruments,  in  the  second  (at  the  right),  by  reed 
instruments,  and  in  the  third,  by  trombones  and 
bassoon. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  development  of  orches¬ 
tral  accompaniment,  the  seventeenth  century  wit¬ 
nessed  a  wonderful  development  of  organ  and 
clavier  playing.  In  this  also  Italy  took  the  lead. 
The  first  great  artists  in  organ  playing  were  Ital¬ 
ians;  the  most  prominent  of  whom  were  Claudio 


Merulo  and  Giovanni  Gabrieli,  appointed  organists 
at  St.  Mark’s  in  Venice  in  1551  and  1557.  A 
noted  disciple  of  this  Venetian  organ  school  was 
the  Netherlander,  Jan  Pieters  Sweelinck,  who 
studied  under  Zarlino  and  Cyprian  de  Rore.  Later 
he  was  the  teacher  of  various  German  organists, 
among  whom  was  Samuel  Scheidt  (1587-1654). 
The  “  father  of  true  organ  playing,”  Girolamo  Fres- 
cobaldi  (1587-1640),  organist  of  St.  Peter’s  in 
Rome,  wielded  even  greater  influence  on  Germany 
through  his  famous  pupils,  Caspar  Kerl  and  Jacob 
Froberger.  Various  forms  of  composition,  whose 
names  suggest  their  Italian  origin,  became  common 
in  Germany  at  this  time ;  such  as  the  capriccio, 
the  canzona,  the  toccata  and  the  ricercata.  In  all 
these  forms  fugal  imitation  is  predominant,  and 
the  modern  fugue  begins  to  take  determined  shape. 
Pachelbel  (1653-1706),  a  pupil  of  Kerl,  was  the 
first  to  combine  the  various  advantages  of  both  the 
German  and  Italian  schools,  and  his  works  also 
mark  the  establishment  of  the  modern  tonal  system. 
He  made  important  advances  in  fugal  art.  We  of 
to-day  recognize  the  wonderful  artistic  consistency 
of  Bach’s  master-works  in  the  fugue  form.  We 
note  that  they  are  composed  of  various  sections 
which  include  separate  developments  of  a  princi¬ 
pal  theme,  and  that  these  sections  are  connected 
by  episodical  passages  of  a  character  similar  to 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  composition.  But  we  are 
apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  this  perfection  of 
form  was  of  very  gradual  growth.  Pachelbel  was 
the  first  to  feel  the  necessity  of  attaining  such 
artistic  unity  by  careful  attention  to  these  details  of 
construction.  His  successful  endeavors  to  indi¬ 
vidualize  and  to  group  his  ideas  give  a  hitherto 
unknown  clearness  of  form  to  his  organ  fantasias 
and  toccatas.  In  his  fantasias  especially  he  em¬ 
ploys  rich  figurations,  but  always  with  the  evident 
purpose  of  making  such  ornamentation  naturally 
grow  out  of  the  thematic  material  of  the  work, 
and  all  is  carefully  designed  with  reference  to  the 
nature  of  the  instrument.  His  contemporary, 
Johann  Adam  Reinken,  who  died  in  1732,  at  the 
age  of  ninety-nine,  was,  as  composer  and  player,  a 
veritable  virtuoso.  Sebastian  Bach  made  two  jour¬ 
neys  to  Hamburg  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  this 
master  play.  But,  among  all  the  predecessors  of 
Bach  in  this  branch,  the  most  prominent  was 
Dietrich  Buxtehude,  organist  at  Liibeck  from 
1669  to  1707.  In  all  respects  he  elevated  the  art 
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of  organ  composition  and  organ  playing.  The 
structure  of  his  themes  shows  the  greatest  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  peculiar  character  of  the  instrument. 
Two  years  before  Buxtehude’s  death  Bach  became 
his  pupil,  and  the  influence  of  Buxtehude*  is  seen 
in  the  earlier  organ  compositions  of  Bach. 

Clavier,  or  clavichord,  composition  was  of  later 
growth.  At  first,  indeed,  the  same  principles  were 
applied  to  both  instruments.  The  earlier  English 
and  Italian  clavier  masters  used  the  various  forms 
of  organ  composition  with  little  regard  for  the 
different  construction  of  the  instruments.  But  as 
time  went  on  the  less  ponderous  of  the  two  instru¬ 
ments  became  the  exponent  of  the  gayer  moods,  as 
represented  by  various  forms  of  the  dance.  Under 
French  masters,  especially,  the  clavier  began  to  have 
a  style  of  its  own.  The  clavier  suite,  or  partita,  was 
the  favorite  form,  and  consisted  of  a  succession  of 
dance  movements.  The  name  sonata,  now  of  such 
definite  meaning  in  connection  with  chamber  music, 
was  at  first  represented  by  short  Venetian  organ 
pieces.  Subsequently,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  sonata  was  a  composition  for  one  or  more 
violins  with  clavier.  This  originated  in  Italy  under 
Corelli  and  others,  and  was  imitated  in  England  by 
Purcell,  and  in  Germany  by  Biber  and  others.  The 
first  application  of  the  name  sonata  to  a  solo 
for  clavier  was  made  by  Johann  Kuhnau,  Bach’s 
predecessor  as  cantor  of  the  St.  Thomas  School  at 
Leipzig.  His  “Fresh  Clavier  Fruits;  or,  Seven 
Sonatas  of  good  Invention  and  adapted  to  the 
Clavier,”  shows  by  its  title  that  this  branch  of  com¬ 
position  was  receiving  some  attention  at  a  time 
which  has  been  wholly  eclipsed  by  the  splendor 
of  the  succeeding  period. 

From  this  rapid  sketch  of  the  progress  of  organ 
and  clavier  music  during  this  period,  which  pro¬ 
duced  but  few  works  that  have  survived,  we  see  how 
steady  was  the  development  of  the  art  which  became 
grand  and  ultimate  in  the  works  of  Sebastian  Bach, 
and  how  intimate  was  this  master’s  connection  with 
the  musical  activity  of  his  time.  A  similar  review 
of  the  course  of  the  opera  and  the  oratorio  will 
enable  us  to  trace  the  growth  of  certain  other  art 
forms  which  took  definite  shape  before  the  dawn  of 
Germany’s  musical  greatness. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  important  in¬ 
fluence  exerted  by  the  folk-song  on  the  German 

*  A  complete  edition  of  Buxtehude’s  works  has  recently 
been  published  in  Leipzig. 


church  music  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Hass- 
ler  was  the  first  to  attain  a  blending  of  the 
folk-song  style  with  that  of  older  counterpoint. 
He  was  aided  in  his  striving  by  a  study  of  the 
Italian  madrigals  and  villanelle.  His  dance- 
songs  are  especially  rich  in  melodic  feeling,  and 
show  that  in  the  art  of  melodic  phrasing  he 
followed  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Italians. 
With  the  development  of  the  instrumental  accom¬ 
paniment  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  there 
came  certain  changes  of  style.  The  ever-increas¬ 
ing  tendency  of  the  time  to  allow  the  melody  to 
stand  forth  more  prominently  began  to  modify  the 
nature  of  the  harmonic  setting.  The  songs  of  Jeep 
(1582-1650),  and  of  his  rival,  Valentin  Hausmann, 
show  degeneracy,  while  the  songs  of  Adam  Krieger 
(1634-66)  and  Johann  Krieger  (1652-1736)  are 
noble  examples  of  the  new  style.  The  melo¬ 
dies  of  Johann  Krieger  are  particularly  charming, 
and  show  strong  rhythmical  character  and  real 
artistic  power.  He  employs  simple  harmonies,  yet 
shows  more  freedom  and  naturalness  in  modulation 
than  any  pf  his  predecessors. 

We  perceive  in  the  music  of  these  German  mas¬ 
ters  the  universal  sway  which  Italian  opera  already 
began  to  exercise.  The  opera  —  as  the  special  ar¬ 
ticle  on  Italian  music  fully  describes  —  had  its 
beginning  in  Italy  just  at  the  dawn  of  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  century.  “  Mysteries  ”  and  “  liturgical 
dramas” — both  of  them  crude  stage  representa¬ 
tions,  of  episodes  in  biblical  history  —  had  been 
common  in  Germany  long  before  this  time ;  and 
the  church  musicians  —  Isaak,  Send,  Walther,  Lasso 
and  others  —  had  worked  to  some  extent  in  this 
field.  But  it  was  not  until  the  great  Monteverde 
(1568-1643)  had  embodied  in  his  operatic  works 
the  results  obtained  by  the  Bardi  society  of  con¬ 
noisseurs,  and  not  until  Carissimi  had  done  similar 
service  for  the  oratorio,  that  the  new  principles 
began  to  take  root  and  develop  in  Germany. 
Johann  Kapsberger,  a  composer,  who  resided  at 
Rome  from  1610  to  1630,  was  the  first  German  to 
adopt,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  new  ideas  con¬ 
cerning  vocal  composition.  But  there  soon  arose 
in  Germany  a  number  of  composers  who  cultivated 
the  new  style,  especially  the  oratorio,  without  los¬ 
ing  their  German  characteristics.  Johann  Gottlieb 
Staden  (1581-1636),  for  instance,  was  a  Nurem¬ 
berg  composer  of  operettas.  He  had  for  his  motto 
in  art,  “  Italians  know  not  all,  for  Germans,  too. 
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have  thoughts.”  The  works  of  Staden  show  that 
the  Germans  from  the  outset  had  a  tendency  to 
characterize  the  personages  of  the  drama  by  the 
accompanying  music.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  the  music  of  the  first 
serious  opera,  “  Dafne,”  by  Hein¬ 
rich  Schiitz,  the  words  of  which 
were  translated  from  the  text 
of  Rinuccini,  has  been  lost.  Al¬ 
though  a  considerable  amount 
of  creative  energy  was  bestowed 
on  “  Singspiele  ”  and  operas, 
especially  by  amateurs,  it  was  not 
until  theatres  were  established  in 
Germany  that  the  opera  enjoyed 
a  cultivation  equal  to  that  of  the 
oratorio  and  church  music. 

The  experiment  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  theatre  was  first  made  at 
Hamburg  in  1678.  The  deter¬ 
mined  zeal  of  Gerhard  Schott,  an 
influential  jurist  of  that  city,  made 
the  attempt  successful,  and  as 
long  as  he  lived  the  opera  did 
not  lack  encouragement.  This 
period  embraces  over  sixty  years. 

The  first  performance  at  this 
theatre  was  a  musical  play  by 
Johann  I  heile  (1646— 1724),  who 
had  been  under  the  instruction 
of  Schiitz  in  Weissenfels  and 
a  former  choir-master  in  Gottorp. 

This  sacred,  allegorical  work  was 
succeeded  by  a  number  of  simi¬ 
lar  pieces  by  the  same  composer. 

Other  successful  masters  of  the 
same  period  were  Franck,  Strungk,  the  celebrated 
violinist;  also  Fortsche,  Conradi  and  Kusser.  The 
last-mentioned  composer  was  appointed  conductor 
in  1693,  and  was  a  worthy  forerunner  of  Keiser. 

Reinhard  Reiser  was  twenty-one  years  old  when, 
in  1694,  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Hamburg 
opera.  He  was  a  man  of  undoubted  genius.  His 
productivity  as  a  composer  was  immense.  His 
works  number  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
operas,  many  of  which  contain,  in  addition  to 
choruses,  recitatives,  etc.,  no  less  than  forty  airs. 

In  all  his  serious  operas  there  was  no  spoken 
dialogue.  His  works  were  very  popular  throughout 
Germany.  His  activity  was  not  confined  to  the 
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stage,  for  he  composed  church  music,  passion 
music  and  cantatas.  He  had  a  rare  and  seemingly 
inexhaustible  gift  of  melody,  and  his  recitatives 
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are  masterly,  but  his  music  lacks  the  breadth  and 
massive  strength  of  his  successor,  Handel.  “All 
that  Keiser  wrote,”  says  Mattheson,  “  was  un¬ 
commonly  easy  to  sing,  and  was  so  easily  caught  by 
the  ear  that  one  enjoys  it  without  feeling  any  respect 
or  intense  admiration  for  it.”  Keiser  lacked 
earnestness,  and  did  not  exert  an  enduring  influence 
for  good  on  the  Hamburg  opera.  He  was  willing 
to  lend  his  art  to  the  most  trivial  and  nonsensical 
farce,  in  order  to  afford  amusement  to  the  rough  and 
common  people.  Mattheson  compares  him  with  his 
more  earnest  contemporary,  Rosenmuller,  whose 
sonatas  were  “like  the  fresh  blue  salmon  of  the  Elbe,” 
while  Reiser’s  light  music  was  “  like  the  smoked 
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golden  herrings  of  the  North  Sea,  which  tickle  the 
palate,  but  awake  a  thirst  for  drink.”  In  place  of 
the  sacred  spectacles  and  plays  which  at  the  outset 
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had  formed  the  subject  of  the  drama  on  the 
Hamburg  stage,  in  the  course  of  time  the  gods  and 
heroes  of  mythology,  and  vulgar  farces,  began  to 
divide  the  attention  of  the  public.  The  stage 
spectacle  grew  more  and  more  sensational.  Fire¬ 
works,  devils,  serpents,  dragons,  battle  scenes  and 
all  kinds  of  noises  and  sights  were  introduced. 
Not  content  with  mere  humanity  on  the  stage, 
various  animals  became  personages  in  the  drama, 
and  mingled  their  outcries  with  the  music  of  the 
orchestra.  Then  again,  in  some  operas,  no  less 
than  four  different  languages  were  spoken  and  sung 


indiscriminately  ;  yet  in  spite  of  all  these  absurdities, 
the  Hamburg  opera  remained  worthy  of  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  a  Handel  or  a  Mattheson. 

john  Matthesop  was  a 
Hamburger  by  birth,  and 
began  his  musical  career 
as  a  singer  at  the  opera. 
He  made  his  last  appear¬ 
ance  in  that  capacity  in 
Handel’s  “  Nero  ”  in  1705. 
Mattheson  was  a  man  of 
remarkable  versatility  of 
talent.  He  was  a  very  pro¬ 
lific  composer,  but  did  not 
possess  great  originality 
nor  depth  of  conception. 
He  was  a  good  actor, 
singer,  and  a  finished  per¬ 
former  on  the  harpsichord. 
As  a  literary  musician  he 
still  holds  an  eminent 
place.  Fie  used  his  facile 
pen  in  the  composition  of 
an  opera,  or  passion,  or  in 
the  preparation  of  a  musi¬ 
cal  essay ;  also  in  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  some  such  pam¬ 
phlet  as  that  on  “The 
Properties  and  Virtues  of 
Noble  Tobacco.”  His 
music,  which  once  found 
so  many  enthusiastic  ad¬ 
mirers,  is  no  longer  per¬ 
formed,  but  his  writings  are 
still  of  value  to  students  of 
musical  literature.  His 
most  famous  books  are 
“The  Complete  Art  of 
Conducting,”  “The  Newly  Opened  Orchestra,” 
and  the  “Triumphal  Arch.”  The  last  is  especially 
valuable  as  a  source  of  information  concerning  the 
lives  of  musical  artists.  These  works  have  a  place 
in  every  complete  musical  library. 

A  more  gifted  musician  was  Georg  Philipp  Tele¬ 
mann,  who  was  born  four  years  earlier  than  Handel 
and  Bach.  Telemann  was  the  last  famous  com¬ 
poser  for  the  Hamburg  theatre.  His  works  are 
more  distinctly  German  than  the  majority  of  those 
of  the  period,  which  was  thoroughly  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Italy  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  opera. 
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Telemann’s  name  marks  the  decline  of  the  Ham¬ 
burg  stage.  The  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  a  dis¬ 
tinctively  national  style  of  opera.  It  was  destined 
for  Gluck  and  Mozart,  half  a  century  later,  to  re; 
form  and  develop  German  opera. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  oratorio  enjoyed 
at  first  a  steadier  and  more  constant  development 
in  Germany  than  the  opera.  Heinrich  Schutz, 
whom  we  have  mentioned  as  the  author  of  the  first 
opera  given  in  Germany,  was  also  the  first  promi¬ 
nent  oratorio  composer.  He  was  born  in  1585. 
By  frequent  visits  to  Venice,  where  he  studied  with 
Gabrieli,  he  kept  himself  in  touch  with  the  musical 
life  of  Italy.  Although  Dresden  was  the  scene  of 
his  principal  labors,  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his 
life  were  spent  in  Weissenfels,  where  he  died  in 
1672.  His  larger  works  are  “The  Passion”  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  four  Evangelists,  the  “  Story  of  the 
Resurrection,”  and  the  “  Seven  Last  Words.”  In 
the  second  of  these  works,  produced  in  Dresden  in 
1623,  the  form  of  the.  modern  oratorio  is  clearly 
defined.  The  customary  “  Introitus  ”  is  for' six- 
part  chorus,  and  the  words  of  the  Evangelist  are 
intoned.  The  more  significant  passages  of  the  text 
are  selected  for  characteristic  music.  The  dramatis 
persona ?  —  the  Saviour,  the  Angel,  Mary  Magde- 
lene,  and  some  of  the  disciples  —  are  given  prom¬ 
inence  and  individuality  in  various  cantilene  move¬ 
ments,  sometimes  for  one  or  two  voices.  This 
distinguishes  the  new  form  of  oratorio  from  the 
older,  in  which  everything  was  performed  by  choral 
masses.  In  Schiitz’s  sacred  symphonies  and  con¬ 
certos  he  attained  far  greater  finish  and  variety  in 
the  solo  numbers,  and  greater  mastery  in  general. 
By  his  attempts  to  tell  the  story  in  dramatic  form, 
without  the  aid  of  scenery  or  action,  Schutz  became 
the  real  founder  of  the  modern  German  oratorio. 
We  cannot  suppose,  however,  that  Handel  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  music  of  Schutz,  for  before  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  his  works  were  gen¬ 
erally  forgotten;  but  his  greater  freedom  of  treat¬ 
ment,  and  dramatic  interest,  established  ideals  in 
Germany  which  prevented  the  oratorio  from  yield¬ 
ing  in  that  country  to  the  degenerating  theatrical 
influence  which  had  such  baneful  effect  on  all  forms 
of  sacred  music  in  Italy  at  this  period. 

Contemporary  with  Schutz  was  J.  H.  Schein, 
who  was  noted  for  his  sacred  concertos.  Johannes 
Rosenmiiller,  who  died  in  1680,  effected  a  more 
regular  construction  of  the  concerto.  His  works  in 


this  form  consist  of  a  series  of  separate  movements, 
which  show  unity  of  character  by  the  repeated 
presence  of  some  principal  thought.  Thus  the 
form  of  the  cantata  was  established,  in  which  Bach 
afterwards  displayed  such  wonderful  activity.  The 
immediate  predecessors  of  Bach  were  Johann  Ru¬ 
dolph  Ahle  (1625-73),  and  his  son  Georg  Ahle 
(1650-1706).  In  the  oratorios  of  the  latter  the 
form  of  the  aria  is  clearly  defined. 

The  account  that  has  been  given  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Protestant  Church  music,  and  organ  and 
clavier  music,  previous  to  Handel  and  Bach,  may 
serve  to  show  the  foundations  on  which  their  monu¬ 
mental  works  were  built.  It  was  Handel’s  mission 
to  reconcile  the  church  and  secular  styles  in  his 
great  oratorios.  His  long  career  as  a  dramatic 
composer  served  as  an  admirable  school  for  his 
talents ;  and  when  in  middle  life  he  abandoned  the 
field  of  Italian  opera  for  the  oratorio,  he  was  so 
well  equipped  that  his  triumphs  were  but  as  the 
natural  result  of  his  former  discipline.  His  forty 
operas  shared  the  fate  of  all  operas  of  that  time ; 
not  one  holds  a  place  on  the  modern  stage.  The 
operas  of  Handel  are  not  musical  dramas  in  the 
sense  of  the  present  day.  They  consist  chiefly  of 
a  string  of  airs,  with  little  or  no  dramatic  action. 
His  stage  heroes  are  generally  trivial  and  insipid. 
It  was  destined  for  Gluck  and  Mozart  to  reform  the 
traditional  Italian  opera.  Handel  was  content  to 
avail  himself  of  the  conditions  of  the  opera  as  they 
then  existed.  His  opera  airs  are  the  best  of  his 
time ;  they  are  lyric,  but  not  dramatic. 

The  dramatic  talent  of  Handel  did  not  find 
expression  in  his  operas  but  in  his  oratorios.  The 
great  heroes  of  Jewish  history,  like  Samson,  Saul 
and  Judas  Maccabaeus,  are  represented  in  a  com¬ 
bined  narrative  and  dramatic  form.  Many  of  his 
oratorio  solos  are  more  dramatic  than  his  opera  airs. 

In  the  oratorio  of  “Samson,”  for  instance,  the 
characters  of  Samson,  Delila,  Minoah  and  Micah 
naturally  suggest  the  dramatic  scene.  But  it  is 
especially  in  the  conflicting  ideas  and  emotions  of 
the  people  —  the  chorus  of  Israelites,  in  opposition 
to  the  chorus  of  Philistines,  the  heathen  priests  of 
Dagon,  and  the  chorus  of  Virgins  of  Delila  — 
that  the  dramatic  conflict  is  sharply  defined  with 
sublime  choral  effects.  His  choruses  are  elemental 
in  their  irresistible  and  overwhelming  power  when 
sung  by  large  masses  of  voices.  In  this  respect  his 
choruses  are  unique  and  have  never  been  equalled. 
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While  Handel’s  oratorios  in  general  hold  the  mid¬ 
dle  ground  between  the  secular  and  church  style  of  his 
time,  Bach’s  great  choral  works  belong  more  distinctly 
to  the  older  church  style  of  Schiitz  and  others. 

As  Palestrina  marks  the  culmination  of  the  unac¬ 
companied  (a  capella )  church  music  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  so  Bach  is  the  highest  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Protestant  Church  music.  Yet  he  is  more 
than  this,  for  in  his  sacred  cantatas  and  passions  he 
reveals  a  nature  more  profoundly  religious  than 
even  Handel  or  Palestrina.  His  Passion-music  to 
St.  Matthew  has  no  rival  in  its  special  form.  It  is 
the  sublimest  conception  in  music  of  the  trials  and 
death  of  Jesus.  Among  similar  works  before  and 
during  Bach’s  time,  his  passions  are  the  only  ones 
that  have  lived.  The  oratorio  has  replaced  the 
passion ;  but  the  older  form  as  perfected  by  Bach 
possesses  a  certain  reality  and  intensity  of  religious 
fervor  that  not  even  the  grandest  oratorios  of  Han¬ 
del  can  match,  except  possibly  the  “Messiah.”  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  sublimity,  variety  and  vocal  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  latter  work,  the  St.  Matthew  Passion 
surpasses  it  in  lyric  pathos  and  dramatic  fire.  Han¬ 
del’s  long  experience  with  the  public,  his  Italian 
vocal  training,  the  example  of  Purcell  and  other 
masters  of  the  English  anthem,  were  important  fac¬ 
tors  in  his  artistic  development,  and  enabled  him 
to  carry  the  art  of  solo  and  chorus  composition  to 
the  highest  perfection.  On  the  other  hand,  Bach’s 
difficult  choral  style  suggests  the  organ,  and  his  airs, 
though  full  of  religious  pathos,  are  often  stiff  and 
archaic  in  style. 

Great  as  Bach  is  in  his  vocal  works,  he  is  still 
greater  in  his  instrumental  music.  Through  him, 
for  the  first  time  in  history,  instrumental  music 
reaches  a  point  of  influence  where  it  predominates. 
He  is  justly  considered  as  the  true  progenitor  of 
modern  instrumental  music,  and  largely  to  his  in¬ 
fluence  .we  owe  the  subsequent  wonderful  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  youngest  branch  of  art.  Handel,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  little  influence  on  instrumental 
music.  His  counterpoint  is  more  vocal  than  instru¬ 
mental  ;  he  makes  a  more  limited  use  of  disso¬ 
nances  and  modulation.  Bach  stood  far  in  advance 
of  his  time  in  these  respects,  and  anticipated  many 
of  the  effects  of  the  present  day.  His  remarkable 
use  of  chromatic  and  enharmonic  modulation  is 
exhibited  in  all  his  principal  works,  especially  in 
such  movements  as  the  great  organ  Fantasia  in  G 
minor.  (Volume  II.,  Peters’  Edition.) 


As  a  master  of  the  fugue,  nay,  of  all  polyphonic 
writing,  Bach  stands  pre-eminent,  a  model  for  all 
time.  We  are  overcome  by  the  inexhaustible 
wealth  of  his  ideas,  that  seem  as  boundless  as  the 
forces  of  nature,  and  we  constantly  feel  the  emo¬ 
tional  depth  and  romantic  sentiment  of  this  won¬ 
derful  artist. 

He  not  only  perfected  the  stricter  forms  of  coun¬ 
terpoint,  but  the  older,  lighter  forms  found  their 
ideal  in  his  charming  clavier  suites,  violin  sonatas, 
etc.  His  “  Well-Tempered  Clavichord  ”  is  a  unique 
work,  one  of  the  corner-stones  of  modern  music. 

Above  all,  his  organ  works  are  the  very  central 
point  and  acme  of  his  achievement.  The  great  Pre¬ 
lude  and  Fugue  in  A  minor,  the  Fantasia  and  Fugue 
in  G  minor,  the  Toccata  in  F,  the  Passacaglia,  and 
other  organ  compositions  are  to  be  classed  with 
Beethoven’s  symphonies  as  among  the  greatest 
works  of  art. 

Notwithstanding  the  attempt  to  establish  German 
opera  at  Hamburg,  Italian  opera  held  full  sway  in 
Germany  until  the  influence  of  Gluck  and  Mozart 
was  felt. 

At  the  time  when  the  great  achievements  of 
Sebastian  Bach  were  almost  entirely  unrecognized 
and  unappreciated  by  his  countrymen,  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  Hasse  and  Graun,  were  lauded  to  the 
skies,  and  the  operas  of  the  Neapolitan  school,  with 
their  singer- triumphs,  held  all  Europe  in  subjec¬ 
tion. 

The  Italians  Steffani,  Cimarosa,  and  Jomelli  lived 
in  Germany,  and  their  works  were  often  given  in 
the  principal  opera  houses.  It  was  then  only  natu¬ 
ral  that  Germans  should  seek  public  favor  by  adopt¬ 
ing  the  prevailing  musical  style.  Chief  among  the 
writers  in  the  Italian  style  were  Johann  Adolf  Hasse 
(1699-1783),  Karl  Heinrich  Graun,  and  Johann 
Gottlieb  Naumann.  The  number  of  Hasse’s  compo¬ 
sitions  is  extremely  great.  They  include  operas, 
oratorios,  masses,  cantatas,  and  instrumental  move¬ 
ments  of  every  kind.  The  florid  style  of  Italian 
vocal  composition  predominated  in  his  music.  The 
harmonic  structure  is  of  the  simplest  nature,  and 
his  instrumentation  is  without  individuality.  He 
had  better  taste  than  most  Italians  of  his  time, 
and  showed  greater  dramatic  instinct.  On  the 
whole  it  may  be  said  that  he  represents  the  highest 
attainment  of  the  Italian  opera  of  the  school  of 
Scarlatti.  The  music  of  Graun,  who  was  born  in 
1701,  is  not  so  purely  Italian  in  style,  and  certain 
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of  his  sacred  works,  notably  his  passion-music,  en¬ 
titled  “Tod  Jesu”  (Death  of  Jesus),  are  known  at 
the  present  time.  His  recitatives,  like  those  of 
Hasse,  are  dry  and  insignificant.  On  the  contrary, 
his  arias  are  more  pleasing,  and  show  the  influence 
of  Keiser.  The  songs  of  Graun  deserve  mention. 
The  compositions  of  Naumann  (1741-1801)  dis¬ 
play  perfect  facility  in  the  Italian  style ;  his  career, 
however,  was  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of 
Gluck  and  Mozart  in  the  operatic  field. 

Gluck  had  a  long  experience  as  a  dramatic  com¬ 
poser  before  he  entered  on  the  path  which  has 
rendered  his  name  illustrious  in  the  annals  of 
music.  He  was  already 
advanced  in  years  when 
he  turned  his  back  on  the 
Italian  opera,  and  dis¬ 
closed  his  plan  of  reform. 

His  principles  applied 
only  in  their  full  force  to 
the  degenerate  opera  seria 
of  that  period.  These 
ideas  were  by  no  means 
original  with  him;  they 
had  previously  been  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  realized  by 
other  musicians.  They 
were,  however,  first 
brought  into  the  fore¬ 
ground  by  the  production 
of  his  “  Alcestis,”  “  Or¬ 
pheus,”  “  Iphigenia,”  and 
other  mature  works,  and 
divided  the  musical  world 
of  that  time  into  opposite 
parties. 

It  is  remarkable  that 

Gluck,  who  fought  against  the  musical  inconsis¬ 
tencies  and  defects  of  his  time,  should  not  have 
felt  the  necessity  of  reforming  the  dramatic  con¬ 
struction  of  the  opera,  for  he  showed  a  much 
keener  insight  and  appreciation  of  dramatic  effect 
than  the  poets  whose  librettos  he  composed.  He 
knew  how  to  give  characteristic  expression  to  the 
personalities  of  the  play.  His  characters  may  be 
read  like  an  open  book.  In  simplicity  and  dig¬ 
nity  of  style  he  approached  the  Greek  ideal. 

While  Gluck  increased  the  significance  of  accom¬ 
panied  recitative  and  insisted  on  truer  methods  of 
declamation,  he  would  not  allow  the  air  the  same 


prominence  that  the  Italians  did.  His  airs  are 
divested  of  all  richness  of  ornament  and  colorature. 
Many  of  them  are  noble  in  their  simplicity,  but  in 
general  they  lack  sensuous  charm  and  beauty. 
The  chorus  was  a  very  important  feature  of  his 
operas,  and  fulfilled  something  like  its  original 
object  in  ancient  tragedy.  In  his  dramatic  use  of 
the  orchestra,  Gluck  stood  in  advance  of  his  time. 
He  added  new  instruments,  and  produced  original 
and  impressive  effects  which  render  his  orchestra¬ 
tion  interesting  to  musicians  of  the  present  day. 

Notwithstanding  the  nobility  and  grandeur  of  his 
conceptions,  he  neither  fulfilled  the  ideal  of  the 

musical  drama  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Wagner, 
nor  of  the  opera  as  per¬ 
fected  by  Mozart.  The 
latter  embodied  Gluck’s 
ideas  in  works  which  sur¬ 
pass  his  in  every  respect 
except  dramatic  simpli¬ 
city. 

The  field  of  music  in 
which  Mozart  stands  pre¬ 
eminent  is  the  opera. 
He  was  endowed  by 
nature  and  favored  by 
opportunity  to  bring  this 
form  to  ideal  perfection, 
at  least  as  regards  the 
musical  element  of  the 
opera  of  his  time.  He 
learned  first  of  the  Ital¬ 
ians  and  then  of  Gluck, 
and  surpassed  the  highest 
accomplishments  of  both. 
“Don  Giovanni”  and 
“  Figaro  ”  are  the  greatest  of  Italian  operas.  No 
one  has  ever  united  more  perfectly  than  Mozart 
precision  and  energy  of  dramatic  expression  with 
the  richest  and  purest  melody.  His  dramatic  char¬ 
acters  are  thoroughly  individualized  by  the  music. 
Each  one  appears  on  the  stage  to  remain  true 
and  consistent  to  his  or  her  individuality  in  every 
phase  of  passion  and  conflict  of  action.  This 
power  of  contrasting  characters  is  especially  vivid 
in  his  concerted  music,  in  the  inimitable  quar¬ 
tets  and  sextets  of  his  latest  operas.  For  this 
purpose,  Mozart  exercised  his  perfect  command 
of  vocal  composition  and  polyphony. 
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Before  his  time  the  orchestra,  as  a  means  of  dra¬ 
matic  expression  and  coloring,  was  not  appreciated, 
although  Gluck  pointed  out  the  way.  Under 
Mozart  it  became  more  symphonic  and  massive  in 
character.  The  solo  instruments  became  refined 
organs  of  feeling,  giving  color  and  sensuous  beauty 
to  the  vocal  parts.  The  orchestration  intensified 
the  dramatic  fire  of  the  scene  from  beginning  to 
end.  In  his  operas  every  feeling  of  the  heart  finds 
utterance.  A  divine  harmony  and  classic  purity  of 
form  distinguish  his  dramatic  music,  as,  indeed,  all 
his  music,  from  the  little  minuets  which  he  com¬ 
posed  as  a  child  to  his  last  operas  and  symphonies. 
During  the  time  of  Gluck  and  Mozart  the  German 
operetta  came  into  existence.  Mozart’s  “  Entfiih- 
rung”  (Belmont  and  Constanza)  is  the  noblest 
example  of  this  style.  This  new  form  of  musical 
drama  was  suggested  by  the  French  comic  opera. 
It  adopted  the  spoken  dialogue  for  the  less  dramatic 
moments  of  the  play.  It  resembled,  however, 
the  French  operetta  only  externally,  and  soon 
developed  a  genuine  German  character.  This  new 
species  of  musical  play  sought  to  do  that  which  the 
brilliant  and  conventional  Italian  opera  could  not 
accomplish,  namely,  interest  the  great  masses  of  the 
people.  This  was  at  first  possible  only  through 
inartistic  exaggeration  of  the  realities  of  life,  and 
by  the  introduction  of  humorous  elements  of  a 
distinctly  coarse  kind.  But  the  general  demand  for 
musical  plays  of  this  class  gradually  attracted  to 
their  composition  writers  of  real  musical  and 
dramatic  ability. 

Johann  Adam  Hiller  (1728-1804)  was  the  first 
German  who  became  prominent  as  a  composer  of 
operettas.  “Lottchen  at  Court,”  “Rustic  Affec¬ 
tion,”  and  “The  Hunt”  are  his  principal  operettas. 
The  last  named  was  given  not  less  than  forty  times 
during  a  short  theatre  season  in  Berlin  in  1771. 
Even  before  this  time  the  operetta  had  become  so 
generally  popular  that  a  writer  had  had  occasion  to 
remark  that  tragedies  and  legitimate  comedies  were 
being  driven  to  the  wall.  Yet  there  was  one  serious 
obstacle  to  the  operetta’s  rapid  artistic  develop¬ 
ment.  The  good  singers  were  monopolized  by 
theatres ’giving  Italian  opera,  and  operetta  managers 
had  to  take  what  was  left. 

Vienna  soon  began  to  acquire  the  prominence  in 
operetta  performances  for  which  it  is  distinguished 
at  the  present  day.  In  1778,  the  erection  by 
Joseph  II.  of  the  “Deutsches  Nationalsingspiel ” 


was  a  sign  of  the  growing  popularity  of  this  new 
form  of  entertainment,  and  gave  a  powerful  incen¬ 
tive  to  the  composers  of  such  works.  Operettas  of 
Gluck,  Mozart,  Salieri,  Umlauf,  Schenck.  and  others 
attained  great  popularity  here.  In  1786,  Carl  Ditters 
von  Dittersdorf  scored  a  signal  success  with  his 
“  Doctor  and  Apothecary.”  This  versatile  musician 
soon  became  a  favorite  of  the  entire  nation.  Born 
at  Vienna  in  1739,  he  hrst  became  prominent  as  a 
violinist.  Later  his  symphonies,  concertos,  quartets, 
oratorios,  etc.,  became  well  known.  In  all  these 
forms,  however,  he  was  surpassed  by  others.  He 
possessed,  it  is  true,  much  cleverness,  but  his  counter¬ 
point  was  not  faultless,  and  he  wrote  too  much  and 
too  superficially.  In  comedy  and  farce  he  took  the 
lead.  His  melodies  are  lively  and  flowing,  charac¬ 
teristic  and  very  catching.  He  learned  much  from 
Haydn,  but  something  also  from  French  composers. 
His  “Doctor  and  Apothecary,”  “Jeremiah  Knicker,” 
and  “  Red  Riding  Hood  ”  gained  for  him  great  pop¬ 
ularity.  In  all,  he  wrote  twenty-eight  such  works. 
His  autobiography,  published  in  1801,  two  years 
after  his  death,  is  also  a  work  of  remarkable  fresh¬ 
ness  and  interest. 

In  Gotha,  the  conductor,  George  Benda  (1721- 
99),  produced  operas  which  became  popular  in 
Germany.  His  melodramas,  in  which  the  text 
was  spoken  to  the  accompaniment  of  fitting  music, 
were  novelties,  and  became  even  more  favorably 
known.  Munich  was  identified  with  more  serious 
undertakings  in  dramatic  music  through  Peter  von 
Winter  (1754-1825),  Court  Kapellmeister.  This 
once  highly  esteemed  master  composed  numerous 
operas,  the  most  popular  of  which  were  “The 
Labyrinth,”  “  Marie  of  Mantalban,”  and  “  Unter- 
brochene  Opferfest.”  The  last  is  still  occasion¬ 
ally  performed.  Likewise  Mannheim  —  which  from 
Mozart’s  time  until  to-day  has  been  devoted  to 
the  highest  interests  of  music  —  became  the  scene 
of  serious  operatic  endeavors.  Ignaz  Holzbauer 
(1711-83)  wrote  several  operas  during  his  con- 
ductorship  of  the  theatre  in  that  city. 

The  most  prominent  of  the  composers  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  Dittersdorf  was  Johann  Friedrich  Reichardt, 
whose  interesting  literary  work,  “  Letters  of  an 
Observant  Traveller,”  is  full  of  useful  information. 
Born  in  1752,  he  became  orchestral  conductor  to 
Frederick  the  Great  in  1775,  and  was  salt-inspec¬ 
tor  in  a  town  near  Halle,  at  the  time  of  his  death 
in  1814.  He  was  liberally  educated,  travelled 
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much,  and  was  acquainted  with  many  of  the  promi¬ 
nent  persons  of  his  time.  Few  of  his  works  have 
lived,  and  those  which  have  survived  are  chiefly 
songs.  He  produced,  however,  an  enormous 
amount  of  music.  His  imagination  was  not  equal 
to  his  understanding  or  his  artistic  intentions,  and, 
indeed,  he  was  to  a  great  extent  a  mere  copyist. 
A  single  new  form  is  due  to  him,  the  “Lieder- 
spiel,”  the  musical  part  of  which,  as  the  name  sug¬ 
gests,  consists  only  of  songs. 

The  development  of  the  opera  in  Germany,  dur¬ 
ing  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  has 
now  been  traced,  and  next  we  will  turn  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  progress  of  in¬ 
strumental  music  after  Se¬ 
bastian  Bach. 

No  more  remarkable 
instance  of  lack  of  appre¬ 
ciation  of  a  great  man’s 
genius  has  ever  been  known 
than  that  furnished  by  the 
history  of  Bach’s  works. 

The  reasons  for  this  are 
perhaps  twofold.  Like 
Shakespeare,  Bach  must 
have  been  ignorant  of  the 
supreme  excellence  of  his 
artistic  creations.  Hence, 
like  many  other  great  men, 
he  occupied  himself  little 
with  the  dissemination  of 
his  works,  except  those  used 
in  teaching.  Not  only  the 
musical  world,  but  even 
Bach’s  immediate  family  and  pupils  were  unable 
to  appreciate  his  significance  and  to  use  his  com¬ 
positions  in  a  way  most  advantageous  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  music.  It  would  indeed  be  interesting  to 
know  what  difference  it  might  have  made  in  the 
development  of  music  in  Germany  if  Haydn,  and 
especially  Mozart,  had  enjoyed  opportunities  of 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Bach’s  works.* 

Only  a  few  of  his  organ  compositions,  the  “Well- 
Tempered  Clavichord  ”  and  some  of  his  other  clavier 
music,  seem  to  have  been  generally  known  in 
Haydn’s  and  Mozart’s  time.  It  was  only  indirectly 
through  his  sons  and  other  pupils  that  his  powerful 
influence  on  instrumental  music  was  then  felt. 

*  Mozart,  it  will  be  remembered,  saw  none  of  Bach’s  choral 
works  until  two  years  before  his  death. 
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Among  Bach’s  numerous  pupils  the  most  noted, 
besides  his  own  sons,  were  Krebs,  Allnickol,  Agri¬ 
cola,  Vogler,  and  the  theorists,  Marpurg  and  Kirn- 
berger.  His  most  distinguished  sons  were,  Wilhelm 
Friedemann,  Carl  Philipp  Emanuel,  Johann  Chris¬ 
toph  Friedrich,  known  as  the  Biickeburg  Bach,  and 
Johann  Christian,  called  the  Milanese  Bach.  Wil¬ 
helm  Friedemann  Bach  (1710-84)  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Sebastian  Bach.  He  was  a  genius,  and  his 
father  bestowed  great  care  on  his  musical  training, 
and  had  great  hopes  of  his  future.  He  studied  at 
the  St.  Thomas  School  and  university  of  Leipsic, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  in  mathematics. 

For  a  number  of  years  he 
held  a  position  as  organ¬ 
ist  at  Dresden.  In  1747 
he  became  director  and 
organist  at  Halle.  In  later 
years  he  led  a  wild  and 
wandering  life,  and  finally 
died  in  utter  want  and 
misery  in  Berlin.  He  was 
perhaps  the  greatest  organ¬ 
ist  of  his  time,  and  was 
famous  for  his  wonderful 
improvisations.  He  wrote 
a  large  number  of  composi¬ 
tions,  many  of  which  are 
preserved  in  the  Berlin 
Royal  Library,  but  few  of 
which  are  published. 

Carl  Philipp  Emanuel 
Bach  was  born  at  Weimar 
in  1714.  In  his  youth  he 
studied  law  thoroughly,  and  busied  himself  with 
music  rather  as  an  amateur  than  as  one  who  in¬ 
tended  to  make  it  a  profession.  His  attention  was 
devoted  chiefly  to  piano  playing  and  the  art  of 
improvisation,  which,  thanks  to  his  father’s  rare 
teaching,  he  carried  to  the  highest  degree  of  per¬ 
fection.  He  was  destined,  after  all,  to  make  music 
his  life-work.  He  had  hardly  completed  his  uni¬ 
versity  studies  when  he  received  an  invitation 
from  the  crown  prince  of  Prussia,  afterward  Fred¬ 
erick  the  Great,  to  accept  a  musical  position  at 
court.  He  accepted,  and  remained  in  his  service 
for  a  number  of  years.  In  1767  he  became 
successor  of  Telemann  as  conductor  of  the  opera 
at  Hamburg,  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 
By  his  daily  practice  in  improvisation,  Emanuel 
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Bach  acquired  a  freedom  and  elegance  of  style 
equalled  by  no  other  German  master  except  his 
father.  His  position  and  intercourse  with  the 
best  society  were  not  without  good  influence  on  his 
music.  He  possessed  hardly  a  tithe  of  his  father’s 
genius;  but,  as  he  lived  more  in  the  world,  he 
became  a  man  of  fashion  and  popularity.  In  his 
day  his  name  was  far  better  known  than  that  of  his 
father,  and  musicians  looked  upon  Emanuel  Bach 
as  the  great  authority.  Even  Mozart  said  of  him  : 
“  He  is  the  father ;  we  are  mere  children.  Those 
of  us  who  can  do  anything  right  in  music  have 
learned  it  of  him.  Although  we  could  not  be  satis¬ 
fied  nowadays  to  do  what  he  did,  nevertheless,  no 
one  was  able  to  equal  him  in  what  he  did.”  He 
was  an  inferior  vocal  composer.  It  was  chiefly  as  a 
clavichord  player  and  composer  that  he  took  first 
rank.  His  refined  style  and  uncommon  finish  of 
execution  excited  universal  wonder.  Emanuel  Bach’s 
vocal  works  embrace  two  oratorios;  twenty-two 
passions ;  sacred  cantatas ;  Singspiele ;  sanctus  for 
two  choirs;  sacred  and  secular  songs,  etc.  His 
works  for  clavier  are  very  numerous,  consisting  of 
sonatas,  concertos  and  solos.  Eighteen  of  his 
orchestral  compositions  are  published  by  Breitkopf 
and  Hartel. 

Emanuel  Bach’s  talent  as  a  teacher  was  evinced 
in  his  celebrated  treatise,  “  On  the  True  Art  of 
Playing  the  Clavichord,”  which  contains  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  all  good  piano  playing..  But  his  greatest 
services  to  modern  music  were  rendered  in  his 
sonatas  and  symphonies,  in  which  he  not  only 
enlarged  the  form,  but  also  increased  the  means  of 
expression  and  of  instrumental  effects.  Emanuel 
Bach  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  clavier  sonata, 
and  first  brought  it  into  prominence.  The  so-called 
sonatas  of  Domenico  Scarlatti  were  single,  brilliant 
movements  which  resembled  the  prelude.  Sebastian 
Bach’s  sonatas  for  the  organ,  clavier  and  violin,  etc., 
in  three  or  four  movements,  were  more  or  less 
fugal  and  strict.  Emanuel  Bach  combined  the 
solidity  of  the  style  of  his  father  with  the  brilliancy 
and  lightness  of  Scarlatti.  Although  it  remained 
for  Haydn  to  develop  fully  the  principle  of  free 
thematic  music,  the  germ  of  the  modern  style 
existed  in  the  sonatas  of  Emanuel  Bach.  The 
habit  of  improvisation  gave  full  scope  to  the  play 
of  his  imagination,  and  consequently  his  works  are 
characterized  by  a  certain  ease  and  brilliancy  which 
distinguish  him  from  his  predecessors.  He  made 


more  use  than  formerly  of  contrasted  themes  in  the 
several  movements  of  the  sonata,  and  they  were 
brought  into  relation  to  each  other  by  means  of  free 
passages.  His  “Salon”  style  is  distinguished  for 
its  elegance  and  grace,  ornateness  and  playfulness, 
and  well  represents  the  polite  world  in  which  he 
lived. 

Having  traced  the  early  development  of  organ 
and  clavier  music,  we  will  turn  our  attention,  for  a 
moment,  to  the  growth  of  orchestral  music  to  the 
advent  of  Haydn,  and  the  so-called  classical  period 
of  modern  instrumental  music.  During  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  instruments 
used  in  connection  with  the  opera  served  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  position.  The  accompaniments  of  the 
recitatives  and  arias  consisted  of  a  ground  bass 
(basso  continuo)  for  chittarone,  organ,  clavier,  etc., 
which  supplied  the  chords  indicated  by  figures.  In 
the  opera-madrigals  the  orchestral  accompaniment 
was  simply  a  reproduction  of  the  vocal  parts,  on 
wind  and  stringed  instruments.  In  the  course  of 
time  instrumental  ritornelli  were  introduced  to 
relieve  the  solo  voices,  and  melodic  phrases  were 
given  to  the  instruments.  The  first  operas  gener¬ 
ally  opened  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets  or  with  a 
madrigal  played  by  the  instruments  alone ;  some¬ 
times  dances  played  by  the  instruments  were  intro¬ 
duced  in  course  of  the  opera. 

The  opera  overture  was  invented  subsequently, 
probably  by  Lully.  It  consisted,  at  first,  of  three 
short  movements,  slow,  quick,  slow.  Scarlatti  and 
his  contemporaries  adopted  the  overture,  and 
changed  the  order  of  the  movements  to  allegro, 
adagio,  allegro. 

With  the  perfection  of  the  violin  and  the  other 
stringed  instruments,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  solo  playing  became  more  and 
more  artistic.  With  Corelli,  sonatas  and  suites  for 
one  or  more  violins  and  clavier  became  the  fashion. 
At  this  time  the  orchestra  was  well  organized,  so  far 
as  the  true  relation  of  the  string  band  to  the  wind 
instruments  is  concerned. 

The  cultivation  of  chamber  music  was  encouraged 
by  titled  and  fashionable  people,  and  virtuosos  on 
various  orchestral  instruments  appeared.  Thus  in¬ 
strumental  music  began  to  be  cultivated  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  opera  and  church  music. 

The  three-movement  form  suggested  by  the 
overture  was  the  type  of  this  independent  orchestral 
music,  under  the  names  of  symphony,  concerto,  or 
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suite.  Such  were  the  orchestral  symphonies  of  Sam- 
martini,  the  famous  Milanese  conductor  of  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  His  is  the  first 
prominent  name  in  this  field.  He  was  soon  fol¬ 
lowed  by  German  composers,  among  whom  were 
Stamitz,  J.  C.  Bach,  Abel,  Wagenseil,  Canna- 
bich  and  Emanuel  Bach. 

Among  noted  German  instrumental  soloists  of 
this  period  were  Johann  Georg  Pisendel  (1687- 
1755),  who  was  celebrated  as  a  violinist,  and  com¬ 
posed  concertos  for  solo  violin  and  string  quartet, 
which  were  considered  as  among  the  best  of  that 
time. 

Franz  Benda  (1709-86),  Georg  Benda  and  Ignaz 
Holzbauer  (1711—83)  were  likewise  able  masters 
of  the  violin,  and  had  large  experience  as  orchestral 
musicians. 

Under  Stamitz  and  Cannabich  the  Mannheim 
orchestra  became  a  famous  organization. 

Johann  Karl  Stamitz,  who  was  born  in  1719, 
became  in  1745  director  of  music  for  the  Elector 
of  Mannheim.  His  works  have  no  interest  for  the 
hearers  of  to-day,  but  in  the  characteristic  elements 
of  the  modern  form,  they  represent  a  distinct  advance 
over  those  of  his  predecessors.  In  general,  they 
are  imitations  of  the  symphonies  of  Sammartini. 
The  pupil  and  successor  of  Stamitz,  Christian  Can¬ 
nabich,  was  born  in  1731.  Considering  the  super¬ 
lative  praise  which  Mozart  bestdwed  upon  this 
conductor,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  playing  of  the 
Mannheim  band  was  of  great  service  to  Mozart  in 
his  orchestral  works,  by  increasing  his  knowledge  of 
instrumental  expression. 

In  1756,  the  year  of  Mozart’s  birth,  this  orchestra 
had  two  concert  masters,  ten  first  and  ten  second 
violins,  four  violas,  four  violoncellos,  two  contra¬ 
basses,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  four 
horns,  twelve  trumpets,  two  kettle  drums,  two  or¬ 
ganists,  besides  twenty-four  singers.  About  1767 
clarinets  were  added,  and  years  later  Mozart 
learned  how  to  use  the  clarinets  from  hearing  them 
in  the  Mannheim  orchestra. 

Burney  says  of  the  Mannheim  orchestra,  “This 
is  the  birthplace  of  the  crescendo  and  diminuendo”  ; 
and  the  philosopher,  Schubart,  is  recorded  as  say¬ 
ing  of  the  orchestra  under  Cannabich,  “  Here  the 
forte  is  a  thunder,  the  crescendo  a  cataract,  the 
diminuendo  a  crystal  stream  babbling  away  into 
the  far  distance,  the  piano  a  breeze  of  spring.” 
As  for  the  symphonies  of  Cannabich,  they  do  not 


seem  to  represent  any  advance  toward  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  modern  form. 

From  the  preceding  account  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  external  form  of  the  symphony  was  already 
partly  determined  when  Haydn  began  his  artistic 
career.  Under  his  treatment  and  that  of  his  suc¬ 
cessors  its  growth,  in  all  respects,  was  marvellous. 

Haydn  is  justly  called  the  real  creator  of  the 
modern  symphony  and  string  quartet.  He  enlarged 
the  works,  as  a,  whole,  extended  the  separate  move¬ 
ments  in  their  larger  and  smaller  divisions,  and 
developed  the  so-called  art  of  free  thematic  treat¬ 
ment.  He  first  gave  musical  clearness,  order  and 
variety  to  the  form,  and  adapted  it  to  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  multitude  of  different  phases  of  musical 
thought.  The  stricter  thematic  imitations  of  the 
older  masters  gave  way  to  that  free  thematic  play 
which  has  been  an  element  of  all  concert  music 
since  his  time. 

In  Haydn’s  development  of  this  principle  we 
recognize  a  power  of  invention  and  fertility  of 
imagination  only  equalled  by  few  others.  The 
originality  of  Haydn  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
He  discovered  a  new  world  in  music.  An  infinite 
variety  of  musical  effect  was  produced  by  his  new 
art  of  motive-building.  Haydn  also  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  modern  orchestration.  He  understood,  as 
no  one  before  his  day,  the  true  scope  of  the  com¬ 
bined  stringed  instruments.  In  his  string  quartets, 
even  more  than  his  symphonies,  his  mastery  of  the 
technical  effects  of  the  solo  strings  is  most  com¬ 
plete  ;  for  though  the  possibilities  of  tone-color 
are  greater  with  the  full  orchestra,  yet  in  Haydn’s 
quartets  there  is  a  wealth  of  musical  expression  and 
a  certain  charm  of  style  which  place  them  beside 
those  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven. 

The  tragic  fire  and  grandeur  of  thought  so 
characteristic  of  Beethoven  have  their  counterpart 
in  the  geniality,  humor  and  playfulness  of  Haydn. 
The  symphonies  of  Beethoven  may  be  compared 
with  tragedies,  Haydn’s  with  comedies.  “  Papa  ” 
Haydn  is  never  tragic  nor  sarcastic.  His  serious¬ 
ness  is  imbued  with  contentment,  never  tinged  with 
despair.  He  overflows  with  good-humor,  and  is 
fond  of  a  musical  joke  now  and  then ;  yet  he  is 
intensely  serious  at  heart,  and  his  mirthful  composi¬ 
tions  never  leave  the  impression  of  superficiality. 
Haydn  prepared  the  ground  for  Mozart  and 
Beethoven.  One  master  cannot  be  considered 
without  reference  to  the  other.  Mozart  and  Bee- 
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thoven  obtained  the  form  of  the  symphony  from 
Haydn ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  until  Mozart’s 
last  works  had  appeared  that  Haydn  produced  his 
finest  symphonies  and  quartets.  In  his  use  of  the 
wind  instruments,  Mozart  was  the  indispensable 
teacher  of  both  Haydn  and  Beethoven. 

Mozart  did  not  enlarge  the  general  form  of  the 
symphony,  etc.,  as  given  by  Haydn,  but  he  rounded 
and  beautified  the  details  of  the  several  movements. 
His  themes  and  melodies  are  more  beautiful  and 
expressive,  and  their  working  up  more  impressive 
and  emotional.  Mozart’s  last  works  have  that  per¬ 
fection  of  form  and  depth  of  sentiment  which 
belong  only  to  the  highest  manifestations  of  genius. 
Mozart  left  his  stamp  on  all  branches  of  music ; 
he  is  rightly  considered  as  the  universal  master.  It 
was  his  mission  to  unite  and  beautify  the  national 
differences  of  style,  and  give  them  the  impress 
of  his  own  rare  individuality.  European  music, 
for  the  first  time  in  history,  was  concentrated 
in  him. 

Beethoven  in  his  earlier  period  shows  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  yet  he  set  the 
stamp  of  originality  on  his  very  first  works.  He 
was  destined  to  bring  the  higher  forms  of  instru¬ 
mental  music  to  the  highest  point  of  development. 
Although  he  ultimately  revealed  a  new  world  in  his 
mature  works,  he  remained  true  to  the  “  sonata  ” 
form  from  first  to  last.  He  did  not  seek  to  revolu¬ 
tionize  musical  form ;  on  the  contrary,  he  built  on  the 
solid  foundations  already  laid.  Great  as  were  his 
achievements  as  a  musician,  in  the  grand  outlines 
and  proportions,  dynamic  expression,  thematic 
treatment  and  instrumentation  of  his  works,  we 
lose  sight  of  the  musician  in  contemplating  the 
greater  tone-poet,  who  touched  every  chord  of  the 
heart,  who  uplifted  and  broadened  the  minds  and 
souls  of  men,  whose  long  struggle  to  rise  above  the 
sorrows  and  ills  of  life  endowed  his  music  with 
a  spirituality  and  religiousness  beyond  that  of  all 
others,  and  which  places  him  among  the  greatest 
poets  and  prophets  of  humanity.  Further  consid¬ 
erations  on  Beethoven  as  composer  are  contained 
in  the  special  article  of  this  work.  (See  page  337.) 

Before  Beethoven  fully  entered  on  his  great 
life-work,  Haydn  and  Mozart  had  spread  the  fame 
of  German  music  throughout  the  world.  Their 
influence  was  universal,  and  they  had  many  dis¬ 
ciples  and  imitators,  of  whom  Gyrowetz,  Pleyel, 
Wranitsky,  Kozeluch,  Romberg,  F.  E.  Fesca, 


Eybler,  Siissmayef  and  Seyfried  were  prominent. 
These  composers  enjoyed  great  popularity  for  a 
time,  and  assisted  in  spreading  the  love  of  instru¬ 
mental  music  among  the  people  ;  but  as  their  music 
was  devoid  of  originality  and  marked  individuality, 
it  has  not  survived.  Of  these  masters,  perhaps  the 
most  noteworthy  were  Pleyel,  Romberg  and  Gyro¬ 
wetz. 

Ignaz  Joseph  Pleyel  (1757-1831)  was  the  favor¬ 
ite  pupil  of  Haydn,  who  had  a  high  opinion  of 
Pleyel’s  abilities.  Though  not  so  productive  as  his 
teacher,  Pleyel  was  a  very  facile  and  pleasing  com¬ 
poser  ;  his  many  symphonies,  quartets  and  quintets 
were  very  popular  for  a  long  time.  Greater  things 
were  expected  of  him  than  he  fulfilled ;  even  Mo¬ 
zart,  on  hearing  one  of  Pleyel’s  earlier  quartets, 
thought  that  he  might  some  day  replace  Haydn. 
But  Pleyel  did  not  progress ;  his  later  works  copied 
Haydn’s  style  without  his  spirit,  and  consequently 
his  music  has  entirely  died  out. 

Andreas  Romberg  (1767-1821)  sprang  from  a 
very  musical  family,  which  counted  among  its 
member^  a  number  of  noted  musicians.  His 
cousin,  Bernhard  Romberg,  was  the  celebrated 
violoncello  virtuoso  and  composer. 

Andreas  began  his  career  as  a  concert  violinist ; 
subsequently  he  was  court  chapelmaster  at  Gotha. 
He  composed  several  operas,  church  music,  six 
symphonies,  and  chamber  music.  His  most  pop¬ 
ular  cantata,  “The  Lay  of  the  Beil,”  is  still  occa¬ 
sionally  sung  in  England  and  America.  The  music 
of  Romberg  is  pleasing  and  well  written.  Mozart 
was  evidently  his  model. 

The  most  eminent  of  all  these  epigones  was 
Adalbert  Gyrowetz  (1763-1850),  who  presents  the 
melancholy  example  of  an  able  and  worthy  master 
who  entirely  outlived  his  fame.  As  a  young  man 
he  had  a  brilliant  reputation  in  France  and  Eng¬ 
land.  From  1804  to  1831  he  was  conductor  of 
the  Imperial  Opera  at  Vienna,  where  many  of  his 
operas  were  produced.  Gyrowetz  composed  thirty 
operas,  Singspiele,  and  melodramas,  and  over  forty 
ballets. 

Among  his  best  operas  were  “Der  Augenarzt,” 
“Die  Priifung”  (which  Beethoven  liked),  “Agnes 
Sorel”  and  “Helene.”  He  also  composed  four 
Italian  operas,  nineteen  masses,  besides  many 
other  vocal  works.  He  was  equally  prolific  in  all 
forms  of  instrumental  music,  and  wrote  over  sixty 
symphonies  and  as  many  string  quartets,  besides 
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quintets,  overtures,  serenades,  marches  and  dances 
and  numerous  sonatas,  trios,  nocturnes,  etc.,  for 
the  pianoforte.  Gyrowetz  possessed  many  of  the 
qualifications  of  a  great  composer,  yet  he  lacked 
the  one  thing  needful, — originality.  His  facility 
betrayed  him  into  weakness,  and  unconsciously  he 
became  an  imitator  of  Haydn  and  Mozart.  He 
witnessed  the  entire  rise  and  culmination  of 
Beethoven’s  genius.  As  he  outlived  Beethoven 
by  twenty-three  years,  he  must  have  fully  realized 
the  epoch-making  character  of  his  great  works. 
Gyrowetz  suffered  from  neglect  and  poverty  in  his 
old  age.  None  of  his  music  is  known  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  age,  and  his  name  is  hardly  remembered,  ex¬ 
cept  by  those  familiar  with  musical  history.  In 
the  annals  of  music  there  is  no  more  striking  ex¬ 
ample  of  one  who  accomplished  so  much  who  was 
destined  to  see  it  all  pass  away  and  fall  into  ob¬ 
livion. 

In  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century,  under 
the  sway  of  the  opera  and  the  free  forms  of  instru¬ 
mental  music,  the  style  of  church  music  in  general 
became  more  melodious,  ornate,  and  sensuous,  but 
less  earnest  and  religious  in  tone,  than  in  the  time 
of  Bach  and  Handel.  Eberlin  and  Michael  Haydn 
were  prominent  representatives  of  this  lighter  style. 
Mozart’s  earlier  church  compositions  were  modelled 
on  theirs. 

Michael  Haydn  (1737-1806),  brother  of  Joseph 
Haydn,  wrote  a  large  number  of  masses,  requiems, 
litanies,  vespers,  offertories,  oratorios,  cantatas, 
German  sacred  songs,  as  well  as  operas.  Mozart 
and  his  father  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  church 
music  ;  Joseph  Haydn  considered  it  superior  to  his 
own :  time,  however,  has  reversed  his  judgment. 
Michael  Haydn’s  mass  in  D  minor,  “Lauda  Sion,” 
and  “Tenebne”  in  E  flat  are  still  prized  by  musi¬ 
cians,  but  the  mass  of  his  works  are  forgotten. 

Representatives  of  the  more  severe  church  style 
in  Germany  during  the  eighteenth  century  were 
Fux,  Fasch  and  Albrechtsberger.  Johann  Joseph 
Fux  (1660-1741)  was  chapelmaster  of  St.  Stephan’s 
and  court  composer  in  Vienna. 

Fux  had  a  rare  mastery  of  counterpoint,  which  he 
exercised  in  his  numerous  church  compositions. 
His  “  Missa  canonica  ”  is  a  marvel  of  canonic  skill 
and  ingenuity,  and  replete  with  effects  of  modula¬ 
tion.  His  fame,  however,  rests  on  his  transcendent 
abilities  as  a  musical  theorist.  His  treatise  on 
counterpoint,  “  Gradus  ad  Parnassum,”  has  re¬ 


mained  in  use  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half. 
There  have  been  many  editions ;  it  has  been  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  original  Latin  into  German,  French, 
Italian  and  English.  Both  Joseph  and  Michael 
Haydn  were  indebted  to  the  “Gradus”  for  their 
knowledge  of  counterpoint,  and  Mozart  studied  it 
with  equal  diligence. 

Carl  Friedrich  Christian  Fasch  (1736-1800)  is 
known  chiefly  as  the  founder  of  the  celebrated 
Singakademie  of  Berlin.  Fasch  was  industrious  as 
a  composer  in  the  a  capella  style.  His  sixteen-part 
mass  is  his  most  important  work. 

Johann  Georg  Albrechtsberger  (1736-1809)  was 
court  organist  and  chapelmaster  at  St.  Stephan’s  of 
Vienna.  He  composed  over  two  hundred  and 
sixty  works,  among  which  his  “Te  Deum  ”  is  best 
known.  Albrechtsberger  was  especially  distin¬ 
guished  as  a  musical  theorist  and  teacher.  Among 
his  pupils  were  Beethoven,  Hummel,  Seyfried  and 
Eybler.  His  strict  system  did  not  satisfy  Bee¬ 
thoven  ;  yet  the  exercises  published  as  Beethoven’s 
“  Studienbuch  ”  show  the  benefit  that  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  Albrechtsberger’s  instruction. 

One  of  the  most  curious  and  remarkable  char¬ 
acters  of  this  period  was  George  Joseph  Vogler, 
called  Abt  Vogler  (1749-1814),  whose  exact  place 
in  musical  history  is  not  easy  to  determine.  In  his 
own  day  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion  was  ex¬ 
pressed  as  to  his  merits ;  by  some,  including  Mo¬ 
zart,  he  was  considered  to  be  a  veritable  charlatan, 
by  others  an  “  epoch-making  ”  artist.  Want  of 
space  precludes  an  extended  account  of  his  career, 
which  was  full  of  picturesque  incidents.  Vogler 
travelled  much,  and  tried  his  fortune  in  various 
places ;  wherever  he  went  he  drew  attention  by  his 
organ  playing,  his  revolutionary  ideas  on  teach¬ 
ing  harmony,  and  innovations  in  organ  building. 
Vogler  was  a  religious  devotee ;  at  Rome  he  was 
made  Chamberlain  to  the  Pope,  Knight  of  the 
Golden  Spur,  and  Abbe.  He  was  remarkably  act¬ 
ive  as  composer,  teacher,  organ  player,  and  theorist. 
He  wrote  for  the  theatre  as  well  as  the  church. 
Although  most  of  his  music  is  shelved,  his  Requiem 
and  Symphony  in  C  are  not  forgotten.  Men¬ 
delssohn  bought  out  his  symphony  at  the  Gewand- 
haus ;  the  Requiem  contains  original  and  impres¬ 
sive  effects. 

Vogler’s  vanity  led  him  to  harmonize  chorals  in 
order  to  show  how  much  he  could  improve  on 
Sebastian  Bach.  His  organ  playing  was  degraded 
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by  descriptive  “thunder-storms”  and  other  clap¬ 
trap  effects.  With  all  his  faults,  he  was  a  man  of 
ideas,  and  as  a  teacher  aroused  genuine  enthusiasm 
among  his  pupils.  His  attacks  on  various  estab¬ 
lished  errors  and  prejudices  of  music  appealed 
strongly  to  his  young  disciples,  Von  Weber  and 
Meyerbeer,  and  fired  them  with  knightly  ardor. 
All  his  pupils  were  devoted  to  him ;  he  was  equally 
fond  of  them,  and  called  them  his  “  boys.”  The 
picture  ofVogler’s  home  life  at  the  Tonschule  at 
Darmstadt  is  charming.  His  pupils  were  his 
friends  and  companions.  Weber  wrote,  on  hear¬ 
ing  of  Vogler’s  death, 

“Our  beloved  master 
will  ever  live  in  our 
hearts.”  browning 
has  celebrated  Abt 
Vogler  in  his  remark¬ 
able  poem  bearing  that 
name. 

During  the  later  half 
of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  the  pianoforte 
gradually  superseded 
the  older  clavichord. 

With  the  rapid  im¬ 
provements  in  piano¬ 
making,  piano  playing 
and  composing  be¬ 
came  more  and  more 
artistic.  Haydn,  Mo¬ 
zart  and  Clementi 
were  influenced  at  first 
by  the  clavier  style  of 
Emanuel  Bach,  but 
soon  developed  new 
features  in  their  piano 
works.  Clementi,  es¬ 
pecially,  carried  technique  to  a  point  beyond  others 
of  his  time.  His  celebrated  studies,  “Gradus  ad 
Parnassum,”  are  indispensable  in  the  training  of 
pianists. 

Mozart  brought  the  piano  concerto  into  promi¬ 
nence,  and  set  the  example  followed  by  Beethoven 
and  others  in  this  form.  The  concertos  of  Mozart 
are  his  chief  compositions  for  the  pianoforte.  The 
best'  of  them  have  a  place  beside  his  last  sym¬ 
phonies  and  string  quartets.  The  grace  and  ele¬ 
gance  of  his  piano  style,  and  the  perfect  balance 
between  the  solo  instrument  and  the  orchestra, 


render  his  concertos  models  of  form  and  beauty. 
Among  the  contemporaries  and  followers  of  Mozart 
and  Clementi  in  this  branch  were  Steibelt  (176  - 
1823),  Sterkel  (1750-1817),  Kozeluch  (1753- 
1814),  Hiissler  (1747-1822),  Gelinde  (x 75 7— 
1825),  Dussek,  Woelfl,  Hummel,  Cramer  and 
Field.  Johann  Ludwig  Dussek  (1760-1872)  was 
a  brilliant  representative  of  the  piano  style,  who 
showed  originality  in  his  modulations  and  use  of 
dissonances.  There  is  a  certain  romantic  feeling 
that  characterizes  his  best  piano  compositions,  as  for 
instance,  his  “  La  Consolation  ”  and  “  La  Chasse.” 

Joseph  Woelfl ( 1 772- 
1812)  had  a  brilliant 
career  as  a  piano  virtu¬ 
oso.  He  visited  Paris 
and  London  and  other 
cities,  where  his  play¬ 
ing  created  great  as¬ 
tonishment.  At  Vienna 
he  met  Beethoven  (in 
his  younger  days)  as 
a  friendly  rival  in  ex¬ 
temporaneous  playing. 
Notwithstanding  the 
partisan  feeling  among 
their  audiences,  per¬ 
sonally  they  appeared 
to  have  a  mutual  re¬ 
spect  for  each  other. 
Though  Woelfl  had 
greater  execution  and 
equal  facility  in  im¬ 
provising,  Beethoven 
excelled  him  and  all 
others  in  imagination 
and  inspiration,  in  the 
power  of  moving  the 
feelings  of  his  listeners.  Woelfl  was  noted  for  his 
breadth  of  style,  as  well  as  his  breadth  of  hand- 
grasp  ;  with  his  enormous  hands  he  could  cover 
two  thirds  of  the  key-board. 

Johann  Nepomuk  Hummel  (1778-1837)  was  the 
favorite  pupil  of  Mozart.  To  Mozart’s  example 
Hummel  owed  his  delicate  touch,  his  elegant  and 
finished  execution,  his  skill  in  improvisation,  the 
clearness  and  solid  construction  of  his  pieces, — 
characteristics  which  rendered  him  in  his  prime  the 
best  representative  of  the  expressive  style.  For  a 
time  he  was  even  considered  as  the  equal  of 
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Beethoven  as  a  piano  composer.  Nowadays 
Hummel  is  underrated  and  called  a  “dull  classic.” 
His  septet  in  D  minor  is  a  masterpiece,  and  a  few 
of  his  best  piano  concertos  and  sonatas  are  worthy 
of  study.  His  two  masses  are  sterling  works. 

Johann  Baptist  Cramer  (r77i-r858)  forms  the 
link  between  Clementi  and  Hummel.  Cramer  was 
noted  for  his  expressive  touch  on  the  piano.  His 
numerous  sonatas,  etc.,  are  shelved,  but  his  noble 
piano  studies  live  as  classical  models.  They  hold 
almost  a  unique  place,  for  they  combine  beautiful 
musical  ideas  with  systematic  technical  training. 
In  these  respects  they  excel  the  “Gradus”  of  his 
teacher,  Clementi.  They  are  indispensable  to 
every  thorough  student  of  the  instrument. 

Two  other  talented  pupils  of  Clementi  should  be 
mentioned:  Ludwig  Berger  (1777-1838),  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  pianist,  composer,  and  teacher  of  Men¬ 
delssohn,  Taubert,  Henselt  and  others ;  and  August 
Klengel  (1784-1852),  who  is  less  known  as  a 
pianist  than  as  the  composer  of  canons  and 
fugues,  which  show  a  remarkable  command  of 
counterpoint. 

Beethoven’s  great  influence  on  piano  music  is 
dwelt  upon  in  the  special  article  (see  page  337). 
His  pupil,  Ferdinand  Ries  (1784-1838),  was  one 
of  the  leading  pianists  of  his  day,  and  was  also  a 
productive  composer  in  all  branches  of  music.  As 
he  was  under  the  spell  of  Beethoven’s  genius,  he 
failed  to  show  any  marked  individuality  of  style. 

His  contemporary,  Wenzel  Tomaschek  (1774- 
1850),  displayed  more  originality,  though  he,  too, 
was  overshadowed  by  Beethoven’s  greatness.  To¬ 
maschek,  during  his  long  career,  was  highly  es¬ 
teemed  as  a  composer,  pianist  and  teacher.  His 
admirers  called  him  the  “Schiller  of  music,”  on 
account  of  his  pure  and  elevated  musical  thought. 
His  numerous  piano  compositions  merit  more  ap¬ 
preciation  than  they  have  generally  received.  Schu¬ 
mann  admired  his  music.  His  “  Eclogues  ”  and 
“Rhapsodies”  are  charming,  naive,  imaginative 
and  original. 

Having  given  an  account  of  the  principal  con¬ 
temporaries  of  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven  in 
dramatic,  church  and  instrumental  music,  a  few 
words  should  be  added  on  the  subject  of  German 
song  composers  prior  to  Schubert. 

The  national  sentiment  which  encouraged  native 
opera  led  also  to  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  German 
Lied.  It  was  not  until  the  second  half  of  the 


century,  when  operettas  had  become  the  rage  in 
Germany,  that  talented  musicians  turned  their  at¬ 
tention  to  this  neglected  branch. 
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Emanuel  Bach  and  two  other  pupils  of  his 
father,  Christian  Nichelman  (1717-81)  and  Jo¬ 
hann  Friedrich  Agricola  (1720-74),  devoted  them¬ 
selves  considerably  to  song  composing.  All  the 
operetta  composers  we  have  previously  men¬ 
tioned  composed  separate  songs,  which,  together 
with  single  numbers  of  their  operettas,  attained 
widespread  popularity.  One  of  the  best  song 
composers  of  the  time  was  Johann  Peter  Schulz 
(1747-1800).  His  “  Lieder  in  Volkston”  were 
modelled  on  the  old  folk-songs  of  Germany.  Schulz 
had  true  German  lyric  feeling;  he  pointed  out 
the  way  followed  by  Schubert  a  generation  later. 
Schulz’s  songs  have  long  been  universal  favorites. 
It  is  a  strong  evidence  of  the  innate  naturalness 
and  strength  of  his  songs  that  they  should  have 
retained  their  place  in  the  affections  of  the  youth 
of  Germany.  They  are  still  sung  in  German  school¬ 
rooms. 

As  German  literature  began  to  free  itself  from 
French  influence,  which  had  been  so  potent  dur¬ 
ing  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Great,  poets  arose 
who  gave  voice  to  true  German  feeling  and  senti- 
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ment.  The  lyrics  of  Hagedorn,  Gellert,  Klop- 
stock,  Gleim,  Kleist  and  others  funished  abundant 
material  for  composers.  Burger,  the  celebrated 
author  of  “  Lenore,”  enriched  German  literature 
with  his  ballads,  many  of  which  became  popular  in 
musical  form.  It  was  Herder  who  revived  true 
enthusiasm  and  feeling  for  the  old  Volkslied,  and 
with  the  rise  of  Goethe’s  genius  a  new  era  dawned 
on  lyric  poetry,  and  inspired  song  composers  to 
take  higher  flights.  Johann  Rudolph  Zumsteeg 
(1760-1803)  was  the  pioneer  composer  of  ballads. 

Reichardt,  of  whom  mention  has  already  been 
made,  was  the  first  to  win 
general  approbation  by  his 
settings  of  Goethe’s  lyrics. 

Carl  Friedrich  Zelter 
(1758-1833)  was  more 
closely  identified  with 
Goethe,  both  as  friend  and 
composer.  In  1800,  Zelter 
became  director  of  the 
Berlin  Singakademie.  He 
established  the  first  male 
chorus  club  (Mannerge- 
sangverein)  of  Germany, 
which  became  the  model 
of  the  many  similar  clubs. 

Haydn,  Mozart  and 
Beethoven  did  not  devote 
special  attention  to  song 
composing ;  their  life-work 
was  accomplished  in  a  larger 
field.  Yet  the  canzonets 
of  Haydn,  the  charming 
“  Veilchen”  of  Mozart  and 
the  romantic  “An  die  feme 
Geliebte  ”  of  Beethoven 
are  songs  of  much  greater  merit  than  any  others 
of  their  time,  prior  to  Schubert. 

The  example  and  presence  of  Beethoven  inspired 
Schubert  to  take  the  highest  flights  in  his  music. 
Like  his  great  pattern  and  guide,  he  lived  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  public,  and  devoted  himself  heart 
and  soul  to  the  pursuit  of  his  beloved  calling. 
Schubert’s  numerous  symphonies,  quartets,  sonatas, 
masses,  cantatas  and  oratorios  are  among  the  price¬ 
less-possessions  of  musical  art.  It  is,  however,  as 
a  song  composer  that  Schubert  stands  forth  as 
a  great  and  original  master.  In  Schubert’s  instru¬ 
mental  music  the  fecundity  of  musical  ideas,  the  pro¬ 


fusion  and  beauty  of  melody,  which  never  failed  him, 
—  in  a  word,  the  wealth  of  his  lyric  power,  —  often 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  clear  and  cogent  thematic 
development  of  his  music. 

Schubert  speaks  the  sincere  language  of  the 
heart,  and  captivates  the  ear  with  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  his  melody.  He  gave  new  significance 
to  the  instrumental  accompaniment,  using  it  both 
to  intensify  the  emotional  expression  and  to  enhance 
the  effectiveness  of  the  vocal  part.  His  rhythm  is 
manifold  and  animated ;  his  harmony  strong  and 
daring.  “  He  understood  how  to  make  the  hearer 

believe  that  the  keys  of  C 
major  and  F  sharp  minor 
are  twin  sisters,”  says  a 
well-known  critic.  Nor  is 
it  alone  the  lyric  power 
which  moves  us  in  listening 
to  Schubert’s  songs.  When 
the  situation  demands  it, 
certain  epic  and  dramatic 
characteristics  come  to 
light:  as  in  the  “Erlking,” 
perhaps  the  most  popular 
of  all  ballads.  The  un¬ 
flagging  spontaneity  which 
distinguishes  his  songs  has 
not  been  matched  by  any 
of  his  successors ;  and  his 
productiveness  was  some¬ 
thing  marvellous.  “If fruit¬ 
fulness,”  says  Schumann, 
“  be  a  characteristic  of 
genius,  Schubert  is  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  the  greatest.” 

It  has  been  the  custom 
among  historians  of  mu¬ 
sic  to  consider  the  epoch  of  the  older  masters 
as  the  “classic  period,”  and  to  apply  the  term 
“romantic  school”  to  a  long  list  of  modern  com¬ 
posers  of  which  Schubert,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn, 
Spohr  and  Weber  are  the  most  important  names. 
Such  a  classification  is  of  considerable  conven¬ 
ience  ;  particularly  as  the  so-called  romantic  move¬ 
ment  which  pervaded  literature  was  not  far  from 
contemporary  with  the  appearance  of  these  com¬ 
posers.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  define  and 
enumerate  the  various  elements  which  enter  into 
the  adjective  “romantic”  as  used  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  ;  for  nearly  all  the  praiseworthy  characteristics 
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of  these  later  composers  are  present  in  certain 
great  works  of  the  so-called  classical  composers, 
not  excepting  him  who  is  considered  so  “unsym- 
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pathetic”  by  many  of  the  enthusiastic  admirers  of 
modern  music,  Sebastian  Bach.  It  is  certainly  true 
that  the  tone-poems  of  Beethoven  possess  romantic 
characteristics  which  have  been  misunderstood  or 
ignored  by  those  who  claim  for  his  successors  a 
wholly  new  direction  of  musical  development.  But 
in  a  general  way  we  recognize  in  modern  “roman¬ 
tic  ”  music  the  tendency  to  set  less  value  on  mu¬ 
sical  construction  or  form  for  its  own  sake  than  on 
the  subjective  expression  of  musical  ideas.  Further 
than  this  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  enlarge  the 
scope  of  descriptive  music,  not  only  in  connection 
with  the  drama,  but  in  the  application  of  fanciful 
titles  to  instrumental  movements  as  exemplified  by 
the  piano  pieces  of  Schumann. 

As  we  have  said,  the  same  period  was  not  with¬ 
out  strong  indications  of  similar  changes  in  the 
domain  of  letters.  We  have  not  space  to  give 
details  of  literary  history,  but  it  may  suffice  to 
point  out  that,  with  the  advent  of  the  music  of 
Weber,  Schumann  and  others,  Germany  was 
overflowing  with  intense  sympathy  and  enthusiasm 
for  the  writings  of  Byron  and  of  the  prose-poetizer, 
Jean  Paul  Richter. 


In  the  general  mental  and  emotional  tendencies  of 
the  epoch,  classic  calm  and  reflectiveness  began  to 
be  lost  in  “romantic”  storm  and  stress.  The  first 
indications  of  the  new  school  of  composition  are  to 
be  found  in  the  works  of  two  musicians  whose  lack 
of  appreciation  of  Beethoven’s  genius  is  one  of  the 
anomalies  of  musical  history.  Both  of  them  — 
Spohr  and  Weber— were  great  men,  epoch-makers 
in  certain  things.  The  compositions  of  the  former 
have,  indeed,  been  eclipsed  by  later  achievements 
in  music ;  but  we  ought  not  to  underrate  Spohr’s 
progressive  zeal.  His  musical  individuality  was 
narrowed  by  mannerism ;  and  yet  within  the  limits 
of  that  individuality  the  variety  of  his  work  is  enor¬ 
mous.  In  the  development  of  violin  technique  his 
activity  as  teacher  and  soloist  has  borne  rich  fruit. 
His  double  quartets  for  strings  have  become  well 
known,  but  perhaps  the  general  popularity  of  Spohr’s 
works  in  this  exceptional  form  has  militated  against 
their  performance,  and  consequently  against  the 
appreciation  of  other  interesting  works  for  odd 
combinations  of  a  small  number  of  instruments,  as 
for  instance  his  octet  and  nonet. 

Weber,  more  than  Spohr  or  any  previous  master, 
realized  for  the  German  people  their  ideal  of  a 
truly  national  style  of  opera.  His  “  Der  Freischiitz  ” 
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appealed  irresistibly  to  the  popular  taste  for  the 
romantic  and  supernatural,  a  phase  of  imagination 
embodied  in  the  fairy  tales  and  domestic  poetry  of 
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Germany.  Spohr,  in  his  “  Berggeist,”  “  Faust” 
and  “  Jessonda,”  had  already  worked  in  this  field 
with  considerable  success ;  but  Weber,  with  greater 
musical  genius,  created  in  his  “  Der  Freischiitz  ”  an 
opera  which  was  destined  to  take  as  deep  a  root 
in  the  hearts  of  the  German  people  as  the  “  Zau- 
berflote  ”  of  Mozart,  or  “  William  Tell  ”  of  Schiller. 

On  the  other  hand,  “  Euryanthe,”  the  most  im¬ 
portant  work  of  Weber  from  the  musical  dramatic 
point  of  view,  did  not  win  universal  favor  at  first ; 
but  nowadays  it  is  estimated  at  its  true  worth.  In 
this  masterpiece,  Weber  pointed  out  the  direction 
which  Wagner  instinctively  followed,  a  new  path 
which  led  to  stupendous  results  in  his  music- 
dramas. 

Heinrich  Marschner  as  a  dramatic  composer  was 
stimulated  and  influenced  by  his  friend  and  asso¬ 
ciate,  Weber.  “Hans  Heiling”  is  considered  his 
masterpiece.  We  feel  the  influence  of  Weber  and 
Marschner  in  the  earlier  operas  of  Wagner,  though 
almost  from  the  outset  his  powerful  originality 
asserted  itself.  Lesser  lights  of  the  so-called 
romantic  school  were  Lindpaintner  (1791-1858) 
and  Reissiger  (1798-1856).  The  best  of  Lind- 
paintner’s  numerous  operas  were  “  Der  Vampyr,” 
“Der  Bergkonig ”  and  “Die  Sicilianische  Vesper.” 
Some  of  his  symphonies,  overtures,  etc.,  were  highly 
esteemed  by  his  contemporaries,  but  his  most  popu¬ 
lar  works  were  his  songs,  of  which  his  “  Roland  ” 
and  “Standard  Bearer”  are  celebrated.  Lind¬ 
paintner  was  one  of  the  foremost  orchestral  con¬ 
ductors  of  his  time.  Reissiger  succeeded  Weber 
as  conductor  of  the  Royal  Opera  at  Dresden.  His 
most  popular  operas  were  “  Turandot,”  “  Ahnen- 
schatz  and  “Adele  von  Foix.”  They  are  no 
longer  given  on  the  German  stage.  “  Kapellmeis¬ 
ter”  music  well  describes  the  works  of  both  Reis¬ 
siger  and  Lindpaintner.  They  had  nothing  in  par¬ 
ticular  to  say,  and  said  it  thoroughly. 

Before  Wagner’s  conquest  of  the  stage  the  opera- 
loving  public  of  Germany  were  largely  under  the 
sway  of  foreign  composers.  The  sudden  and  uni- 
v ersal  popularity  of  Rossini,  Bellini  and  other 
Italian  composers  absorbed  public  attention,  and 
native  composers  were  cast  into  the  shade.  The 
example  of  Meyerbeer  was  hardly  stimulating  to 
the  national  musical  feeling.  Meyerbeer,  it  is 
true,  was  a  German,  trained  by  German  masters, 
but  his  masterpieces  were  written  for  the  Paris 
Opera:  his  “Robert,”  “Prophet”  and  “Hugue¬ 


nots”  are  eclectic  in  character,  in  which  Italian, 
French  and  German  elements  of  style  are  blended  ; 
hence  his  world-wide  influence  has  not  been  as  a 
German,  but  as  a  cosmopolitan  in  music. 

This  indifference  of  the  German  public  was  not 
confined  to  the  field  of  opera ;  even  Beethoven  was 
neglected  during  the  era  of  Rossini,  and  did  not 
live  to  see  his  symphonies  appreciated  by  the 
many.  With  the  rise  of  Mendelssohn  and  Schu¬ 
mann,  however,  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  Ger¬ 
man  music,  and  the  great  public  trained  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  older  as  well  as  newer  masters.  Under 
the  shadow  of  the  St.  Thomas  School  of  Leipsic, 
with  its  glorious  musical  traditions,  a  group  of 
gifted  artists  assembled,  who  represent  a  new  and 
bright  epoch  in  the  further  development  of  modern 
music.  Mendelssohn’s  noble  character  as  a  man, 
his  earnest,  aspiring  devotion  to  his  art,  cannot  be 
over-estimated.  His  remarkable  gifts  as  composer, 
pianist,  and  conductor  served  to  gain  the  attention 
of  the  public  everywhere  ;  and  this  advantage,  com¬ 
bined  with  his  personal  magnetism,  enabled  him  to 
accomplish  more  for  the  advancement  of  music 
than  others  of  his  time. 

Mendelssohn’s  genius  was  exercised  in  almost 
every  form  of  musical  composition,  except  the 
opera. 

There  are  two  peculiar  phases  of  his  musical 
individuality  which  are  most  remarkable :  first, 
the  fantastic,  imaginative  vein  so  happily  brought 
to  light  in  his  scherzos,  the  most  charming  of  which 
is  the  scherzo  in  the  “  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream”  ; 
second,  the  lyric  element,  which  is  not  only  char¬ 
acteristic  of  his  “Songs  without  Words,”  but  of 
nearly  all  his  slow  movements.  His  most  poetical 
and  romantic  works  are  his  concert  overtures  to 
“Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,”  “Fingal’s  Cave,” 
“Calm  Sea  and  Prosperous  Voyage,”  “Melusina” 
and  “  Ruy  Bias.’  These  overtures  are  “pro¬ 
gram  ”  music  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  and 
hold  a  unique  place  among  the  foremost. 

Mendelssohn’s  genial  and  refined  nature  mirrored 
itself  in  his  music.  Nevertheless,  with  all  the 
beauty,  sweetness,  classic  form,  and  purity  of  his 
music,  one  thing  is  missed, —  tragic  depth  and  fire. 
He  did  not  touch  the  deepest  chords  of  the  heart 
like  Beethoven  and  Bach,  perhaps  because  his  exist¬ 
ence  was  not  clouded  by  adversity,  or  because  he 
arrived  without  serious  struggles  at  the  complete 
development  of  his  artistic  powers. 


Reproduction  of  a  Lithograph  published  in  Leipsic  during  Mendelssohn’s  administration. 
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Schumann,  on  the  contrary,  for  years  was  denied 
the  artistic  opportunities  and  companionships  for 
which  he  longed.  It  was  only  in  his  maturity  that 
he  acquired  the  technical  facility  which  had  be¬ 
come  second  nature  with  Mendelssohn  long  before 
he  was  of  age. 

In  depth  of  sentiment  and  emotional  power, 
Schumann  was  the  worthy  successor  of  Beethoven. 
Like  Mendelssohn,  he  was  an  earnest  student  of 
Bach’s  music,  and  we  perceive  the  influence  of  the 
older  master  in  such  compositions  as  Schumann’s 
fugues  on  Bach’s  name,  the  finales  of  his  piano 
quartet  and  quintet,  and  the  grand  polyphonic 
opening  of  his  C  major  Symphony.  Like  the  old 
Leipsic  cantor,  Schumann  was  a  subtle  ponderer 
and  deep  thinker.  As  a  harmonist  he  showed  more 
freedom  and  boldness  than  Mendelssohn.  In  his 
orchestration  he  followed  the  footsteps  of  Men¬ 
delssohn,  but  does  not  show  equal  mastery.  His 
piano  works  stand  higher,  and  here  he  owed  much 
to  Chopin,  whom  he  appreciated  more  keenly  than 
did  Mendelssohn,  and  followed  his  example- 'in  the 
use  of  extended  chords,  unusual  figures  of  accom¬ 
paniment,  pedal  effects,  etc.,  as  well  as  in  poetical 
imagination,  that  rendered  every  little  dance  or 
melody  a  miniature  poem  in  tones. 

In  his  four  great  symphonies,  Schumann  ranks 
next  to  Beethoven  and  Schubert.  As  a  song  com¬ 
poser  he  stands  nearest  to  Schubert  in  spontaneity 
and  poetic  feeling.  In  spite  of  the  gloomy  melan¬ 
choly  that  broods  in  some  of  his  music,  he,  like 
Beethoven,  was  a  true  humorist.  Schumann  did 
not  abandon  the  symphonic  form,  as  perfected  by 
Beethoven,  but,  like  Schubert  and  others,  stamped 
it  with  his  own  individuality;  his  poetical  and 
romantic  nature  are  revealed  in  all  his  creations. 

Among  the  gifted  associates  and  disciples  of 
Mendelssohn  and  Schumann  were  the  following 
composers  :  — 

Niels  Wilhelm  Gade  (1817-91)  first  attracted 
attention  by  his  “Ossian”  overture.  The  produc¬ 
tion  of  his  first  symphony,  under  Mendelssohn’s 
direction  at  the  Gewandhaus  in  Leipsic,  made  his 
name  generally  known ;  and  subsequently  Gade 
was  associated  with  Mendelssohn  as  conductor  of 
the  Gewandhaus  concerts.  Although  Gade  was 
under  the  influence  of  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann, 
his  musical  nature  was  not  the  reflex  of  theirs ;  on 
the  contrary,  his  Danish  nationality  comes  to  light  in 
his  works.  His  stylo  is  truly  poetical  and  vigorous. 


William  Sterndale  Bennett  (1816-75),  the  most 
gifted  English  composer  since  Purcell,  should  be 
mentioned  here  as  the  friend  of  Mendelssohn  and 


FERDINAND  HILLER. 

From  a  photograph  from  life  by  Eilender,  of  Cologne. 


Schumann.  He  profited  by  their  advice  and  en¬ 
thusiasm,  but  his  style  is  his  own,  although  undoubt¬ 
edly  influenced  by  Mendelssohn.  His  charming 
overtures,  “  The  Naiads  ”  and  “  The  Wood  Nymph,” 
have  a  place  among  classical  orchestral  music. 

Ferdinand  Hiller  (1811-85)  followed  more  or 
less  in  the  footsteps  of  Mendelssohn,  and  his  works, 
though  finished  in  form  and  pleasing,  lack  strong 
individuality,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  have  re¬ 
mained  unfamiliar  except  to  cultivated  musicians. 
His  pianoforte  concerto  in  F  sharp  minor,  and  his 
oratorio  “  Destruction  of  Jerusalem  ”  are  among  his 
best  works.  Hiller  occupied  a  very  influential  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  pianist,  conductor  and  writer.  His  ex¬ 
tended  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  most  of  the 
musical  celebrities  of  his  time  renders  his  writings 
of  particular  value.  His  “  Aus  dem  Tonleben  ”  and 
“  Personliches  und  Musikalisches  ”  are  delightful 
reading  and  the  source  of  useful  information. 

Julius  Rietz  (1812-77)  was  closely  associated 
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with  Mendelssohn  and  influenced  by  his  style.  His 
concert  overture  in  A  major,  Lustspiel  overture, 
and  Symphony  in  E  flat  are  his  most  successful 


CARL  REINECKE. 

From  a  photograph  from  life  by  Brokesch,  of  Leipsic. 

works.  His  best  reputation  rests  on  his  great  abili¬ 
ties  as  an  orchestral  conductor  and  his  technical 
scholarship. 

While  Rietz  was  conductor  of  the  Gewandhaus 
orchestra,  from  1848  to  i860,  he  accomplished  the 
most  important  work  of  his  life,  namely,  the  correc¬ 
tion  of  errors  that  had  crept  into  the  scores  of  the 
great  masters.  In  the  complete  edition  of  Beet¬ 
hoven’s  works,  published  by  Breitkopf  and  Hartel, 
Rietz  edited  the  symphonies.  He  was  also  editor 
of  the  complete  edition  of  Mendelssohn’s  works. 
Carl  Reinecke  (born  1827),  the  present  conductor 
of  the  Gewandhaus  concerts,  stands  at  the  head  of 


musical  life  in  Leipsic.  As  a  composer  he  is  to  be 
considered  to  some  extent  as  a  follower  of  Schumann. 
He  has  been  productive  in  nearly  all  forms  of  com¬ 
position,  and  exhibits  everywhere  thorough 
practical  experience  and  refined  musical 
taste,  yet  few  of  his  larger  works  have  won 
great  prominence.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
smaller  piano  compositions  are  highly 
prized.  His  overture,  “  Konig  Manfred,  ” 
and  his  piano  concerto  in  F  sharp  minor 
are  favorites. 

Woldemar  Bargiel  (born  1828)  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  one  of  the  foremost  disciples 
of  Schumann.  Some  of  his  chamber  mu¬ 
sic  and  especially  his  noble  overture  to 
“  Medea  ”  have  taken  high  rank  among 
later  compositions. 

Adolph  Jensen  (1837-79)  was  an  en¬ 
thusiast  for  Schumann,  and  took  him  as 
his  model.  He  wrote  cantatas  and  piano 
compositions  that  are  much  admired,  and 
his  songs  have  made  his  name  famous. 
Jensen  was  a  born  song  composer,  and 
his  melodies  have  rare  sensuous  charm 
and  sentiment. 

Friedrich  Robert  Volkmann  (1815- 
83)  belongs  also  to  the  romantic  school. 
Schumann  exercised  a  great  influence  on 
him  in  his  piano  works,  which  bear 
fanciful  titles. 

His  two  symphonies  and  his  string 
quartets  are  admired  for  their  solid  style, 
yet  this  music  is  not  sufficiently  sponta¬ 
neous  in  melody  and  marked  in  style  to 
gain  universality. 

Norbert  Burgmtiller  (1810-36)  and 
Hermann  Goetz  (1846-76)  were  not 
spared  to  fulfil  the  promise  of  their  gifts.  Burg- 
muller  left  two  symphonies,  an  overture,  and  other 
compositions  which  are  of  decided  merit.  Schu¬ 
mann  declared  that  since  the  untimely  death  of 
Schubert  there  was  no  more  deplorable  event  than 
the  loss  of  Burgmiiller. 

Goetz  was  first  made  known  to  the  musical  world 
by  his  opera,  “  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,”  which 
achieved  a  rapid  success.  He  did  not  live  to 
finish  his  second  opera,  “  Francesca  di  Rimini,” 
which  was  subsequently  completed  by  his  friend 
Frank.  His  Symphony  in  F  has  been  played  in 
Europe  and  America. 
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Franz  Lachner  (1804-90)  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  composers  of  South  Germany.  He  sprang 
from  a  musical  family.  His  father  was  an  organist, 
and  his  brothers  Ignaz  and  Vincenz  were  prominent 
musicians.  Like  so  many  other  “  Kapellmeister  ” 
composers,  Lachner  has  been  wonderfully  prolific 
and  facile  in  all  forms  of  music,  without  accom¬ 
plishing  anything  truly  original  ox  great.  His  best 
symphonies  are  those  in  C  minor,  D  minor  and 
D  major.  His  suite  in  D  has  been  much  admired. 
Kalliwoda,  Vierling,  Dorn,  and  Taubert  belong  to 
this  same  class. 

Wilhelm  Taubert  (born  1811)  was  fellow-student 
with  Mendelssohn  under  Ludwig  Berger.  He  was 
a  brilliant  pianist  and  well- 
trained  composer.  For  many 
years  he  was  conductor  of  the 
Royal  Opera  at  Berlin.  His 
operas,  symphonies  and  other 
large  works  have  not  promi¬ 
nence,  but  his  songs  have  a 
pleasing  quality  that  has  made 
them  universal  favorites. 

Mention  should  be  made  of 
Julius  Otto  Grimm  (born  1827), 
whose  ingenious  and  effective 
“  Suite  in  Canon  form  ”  has 
found  a  place  everywhere  on 
concert  programmes  ;  and  Salo¬ 
mon  Jadassohn  (born  1 83 1 ) ,  the 
eminent  musical  theorist  of  the 
Leipsic  Conservatorium.  His 
treatises  on  Harmony,  Coun¬ 
terpoint,  Fugue,  etc.,  are  among 
the  best.  His  powers  as  a  com¬ 
poser  have  been  displayed  in 
his  symphonies,  chamber  music,  etc.  His  sere¬ 
nades  for  orchestra  are  especial  favorites.  He  shows 
great  facility  in  canonic  writing. 

Among  German  composers  of  choral'  works, 
during  the  present  century,  the  following  have  been 
prominent :  — 

Friedrich  Schneider  (1786-1853)  was  eminent 
as  a  teacher  and  conductor,  and  as  a  composer 
excelled  in  the  church  and  oratorio  style.  His 
oratorios,  “  Das  Weltgericht  ”  and  “The  Deluge,” 
are  his  best  known  works.  (Robert  Franz  was  one 
of  hi^  pupils.)  Bernhard  Klein  (1793-1832) 
was  also  a  worthy  representative  of  the  sacred 
style.  His  oratorio  of  “Job,”  his  motets  and  other 


church  compositions  are  pure  and  religious  in 
feeling. 

Moritz  Hauptmann  (1792-1868),  one  of  the  most 
eminent  musical  theorists  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
was  also  a  composer  of  true  merit.  His  earlier 
compositions  were  mainly  for  the  violin,  in  which  he 
showed  his  affinity  with  Spohr.  His  vocal  works 
are  more  important,  and  include  two  masses,  motets, 
three-part  vocal  canons,  and  sacred  songs ;  these 
works  hold  a  place  among  classical  church  music. 

Eduard  Grell  (1800-86),  director  of  the  Berlin 
Singakademie,  was  an  able  representative  of  a 
capeUa  choral  music.  His  sixteen-part  mass  is  a 
masterpiece  of  polyphonic  skill. 

Friedrich  Kiel  (1821-85)  is 
pre-eminent  among  recent  mas¬ 
ters  of  sacred  music  for  his 
depth  of  religious  feeling  and 
perfect  polyphonic  art.  His 
“Requiem,”  “  Missa  Solennis” 
and  oratorio,  “  Christus,”  are 
noble  and  profound  works. 

Albert  Becker  (born  1834), 
the  well-known  Berlin  conduct¬ 
or,  is  the  composer  of  a  “  Ref¬ 
ormation  Gantata  ”  and  “  Mass 
in  B  flat  minor  ”  which  take 
high  rank  among  compositions 
of  their  class.  Among  num¬ 
berless  works  for  male  voices, 
none  have  been  more  highly 
esteemed  than  those  of  Carl 
Friedrich  Zollner  (1800-60) 
and  Heinrich  Esser  (1818- 
75).  The  latter  is  distin¬ 
guished  for  his  refined  and 
melodious  style.  His  numerous  songs  and  part- 
songs  are  universal  favorites,  and  are  held  in  high 
esteem  by  cultivated  musicians.  His  symphonies 
and  suites  are  also  well  known.  Wagner  intrusted 
Esser  with  the  arrangement  of  his  “Meistersinger  ” 
for  the  piano.  Esser’s  arrangements  for  orchestra 
of  Bach’s  organ  “ Passacaglia ”  and  “Toccata  in  F” 
are  skilfully  done. 

The  lighter  style  of  opera  has  been  well  rep¬ 
resented  in  Germany,  during  the  present  century, 
by  Lortzing,  Flotow,  Von  Suppe,  Briihl,  Johann 
Strauss  and  others. 

Albert  Lortzing  (1803-51)  is  known  and  loved 
by  all  Germans  in  his  operas,  “  Die  beiden  Schut- 
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zen,”  “Czar  und  Zimmermann,”  “Der  Wildschutz” 
and  “DerWaffenschmied.”  These  are  stock  pieces 
in  the  repertory  of  every  German  theatre,  and  never 
fail  to  delight  audiences.  The  “  Czar  und  Zimmer¬ 
mann  ”  is  a  universal  favorite.  His  serious  opera, 
“Undine,”  on  the  contrary,  is  a  labored  effort  in 
an  uncongenial  field ;  but  it  has  succeeded  in  hold¬ 
ing  its  place  on  the  German  stage.  As  a  composer 
of  comic  opera,  Lortzing  is  thoroughly  delightful  in 
his  naturalness  and  straightforwardness.  His  opera 
texts  —  written  by  himself  —  are  full  of  movement 
and  variety,  and  their  naivete  is  never  synonymous 
with  dulness.  His  “charac¬ 
ter”  roles  are  especially  full  of 
possibilities  for  clever  actors. 

Lortzing’s  pleasing  operas 
have  shed  the  light  of  whole¬ 
some  and  lively  entertainment 
into  many  millions  of  lives. 

The  “  Nachtlager  in  Gra¬ 
nada,”  by  Conradin  Kreutzer 
(1782-1849),  is  familiar 
enough  to  all  German  theatre¬ 
goers,  although  its  composer 
has  retained  his  popularity 
rather  by  his  songs  and  male 
choruses. 

More  famous  than  Lortzing, 
though  less  meritorious,  was 
Friedrich  Flotow  (1812-83). 

Of  his  fifteen  or  more  operas, 

“Stradella”  and  “Martha” 
are  the  only  ones  universally 
known.  The  artistic  aim  of 
Flotow  was  not  high,  yet  his 
talent  enabled  him  to  make 
a  distinct  contribution  to  the 
“  light  literature  ”  of  music.  Certain  of  the  melodies 
of  “  Stradella  ”  and  “Martha”  have  more  sentiment 
than  is  usual  with  the  music  of  this  class.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  popularity  of  these  two  operas  seems  to 
be  on  the  wane,  and  it  is  possible  that  Flotow  may 
be  known  only  by  name  to  the  next  generation. 

Otto  Nicolai  (1810-49),  director  of  the  Dom- 
chor  and  Royal  Opera  of  Berlin,  composed  a  num¬ 
ber  of  conventional  Italian  operas  and  other  works. 
Hi£  “Merry  Wives  of  Windsor”  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  comic  operas  of  the  present  time.  The 
overture  is  especially  charming,  and  a  great  favorite 
in  the  concert-room. 


Franz  von  Suppe  (1820-92),  “the  German 
Offenbach,”  composed  an  immense  number  of 
pleasing  operettas  and  vaudevilles,  of  which  his 
“  Fatinitza  ”  is  celebrated.  His  overture  to  the 
“Poet  and  Peasant”  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
light  overtures  ever  written. 

Ignaz  Brtill  in  his  opera  “  Golden  Cross,”  and 
Victor  Nessler  in  his  “Piper  of  Hamelin  ”  and 
“  Trumpeter  of  Siikkingen,”  have  achieved  success. 
Their  great  popularity  in  Germany  is  an  illustration 
of  the  fact  that  the  opera  public  in  general  have  a 
different  standard  of  taste  than  cultivated  musicians. 

Johann  Strauss  (born  1825), 
the  younger,  has  won  great 
success  with  his  operettas. 
His  “Fledermaus  ”  and  “  Der 
Lustige  Krieg  ”  are  known  all 
over  the  world. 

In  the  field  of  dance  music 
Germany  leads  the  world. 
The  strains  of  Tanner,  Gungl, 
Waldteufel  and  Strauss  are 
heard  in  every  land.  For 
piquancy,  sensuous  charm  of 
melody,  rhythmical  swing,  the¬ 
matic  contrast  and  effective 
orchestration,  the  waltzes  of 
Lanner  and  Strauss  are  to  be 
classed  with  the  most  artistic 
productions  of  modern  Ger¬ 
many. 

Since  Schubert’s  day,  the 
German  Lied-form  has  been 
cultivated  by  many  compos¬ 
ers,  the  noblest  of  whom  are 
Loewe,  Schumann,  Franz, 
Rubinstein  and  Brahms. 
Loewe  and  Franz  were  specialists,  but  their  songs 
are  very  unlike.  In  Germany,  Loewe  has  been 
especially  popular  with  the  masses,  while  Franz, 
by  his  exquisite  taste  and  feeling,  appeals  more 
strongly  to  cultivated  musicians.  In  certain  re¬ 
spects  Franz  and  Schumann  share  with  Schubert 
in  the  fulfilment  of  the  highest  ideal  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Lied. 

Carl  Loewe  (1796-1869)  was  a  productive  com¬ 
poser  in  various  fields  of  music,  but  his  reputation 
rests  on  his  merits  as  a  ballad  composer. 

The  number  of  his  ballads  which  have  gained 
universal  popularity  is  very  great.  Among  them 
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may  be  mentioned  “  Edward,”  “  Herr  Oluf,” 
“  Abschied,”  “  Goldschmieds  Tochterlein,”  “Der 
Wirthin  Tochterlein,”  “  Die  Braut  von  Corinth,” 
“Heinrich  der  Vogler,”  “  Erlkonig,”  and  “Die 
Cruft  der  Liebenden.”  His  musical  style  is  re¬ 
markable  for  its  dramatic  picturesqueness  and 
justness  of  declamation.  With  him  everything  is 
made  to  contribute  to  a  full  rendering  of  the 
meaning  of  the  text.  His  works  have  become 
very  popular,  and  their  popularity  is  by  no  means 
on  the  wane.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Germany  his  ballads 
are  but  little  known. 

The  musical  productiveness  of  modern  Germany 
has  been  displayed  in  no  single  branch  so  over¬ 
whelmingly  as  in  songs.  It  may  truly  be  said  that 
every  composer,  great  and  small,  has  produced  his 
sets  of  Lieder,  though  it  has  been  vouchsafed  to 
only  a  chosen  few  to  merit  distinction  in  this  over¬ 
crowded  field.  Among  the  multitude  who  have 
composed  songs  in  a  light  style  are  several  whose 
services  to  popular  music  ought  not  to  be  under¬ 
estimated.  The  most  prominent  of  this  class  are 
Heinrich  Proch  (1809-78),  Friedrich  Ivticken 
(1810-82),  and  Franz  Abt  (1819-85).  Of  these, 
Abt  is  the  ablest  and  the  most  widely  known. 
Most  of  his  songs  are  trivial  in  character,  but  a  few, 
like  “When  the  Swallows  Homeward  Fly,”  have 
touched  the  popular  heart  and  deserve  their  wide¬ 
spread  fame. 

The  preceding  brief  account  of  the  minor 
composers  of  Germany,  belonging  to  the  “classi¬ 
cal”  and  “romantic”  periods,  may  serve  to  show 
that  in  art  as  well  as  nature  the  “  survival  of  the 
fittest  ”  seems  to  be  the  governing  principle  of 
evolution.  Comparatively  few  works  of  musical 
art  are  monumental,  and  survive  the  changes  of 
fashion,  the  inconstancy  of  the  public,  and  the 
ravages  of  time.  Among  the  crowd  of  masters 
who  are  grouped  around  the  central  figures  are 
some  who  merit  a  better  fate  than  has  befallen 
them.  Some  day,  no  doubt,  their  now  forgotten 
works  will  be  revived,  just  as  those  of  neglected 
poets  and  painters  have  been.  Surely  fame  is  to 
some  extent  the  accident  of  fortune.  The  case  of 
Sebastian  Bach  is  the  most  striking'  illustration. 
Of  the  majority  of  imitators  or  epigones,  however, 
it  may  briefly  be  written,  as  the  abstract  of  the 
historian’s  page,  —  they  lived  —  and  died. 

We  come  now  to  the  more  recent  and  widely 


celebrated  composers,  Raff,  Brahms,  Rubinstein, 
Goldmark,  Bruch  and  Rheinberger,  who  form  the 
subject  of  special  articles  in  this  work.  These 
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masters  are  not  to  be  classed  with  the  new  move¬ 
ment  inaugurated  by  Berlioz  and  Liszt  in  concert- 
music  and  by  Wagner  in  the  music-drama,  but 
with  the  “  classical-romantic  ”  masters.  Raff,  it  is  true, 
wrote  “  program  ”  music,  but  he  differs  from  Ber¬ 
lioz  and  Liszt  in  holding  almost  strictly  to  the  regu¬ 
lar  construction  of  the  symphonic  form.  Though 
Raff,  in  his  earlier  days,  was  a  warm  advocate  of 
the  ideas  of  Wagner,  his  own  music  bears  little 
relation  to  the  great  works  of  the  musical  dramatist. 
Raff  has  a  style  of  his  own.  He  never  repeated 
himself,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  amount  of 
music  he  composed.  This  fertility  of  ideas  was  in 
fact  a  source  of  weakness,  since  it  rendered  him 
careless  in  the  choice  of  themes,  and  blunted  his 
feeling  for  what  was  truly  refined  and  elevated.  He 
often  failed  to  keep  to  the  high  level  of  the  true 
symphonic  spirit  and  style.  His  “  salon”  style 
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crops  out  here  and  there.  The  “  Lenore  ’  and 
« im  Walde  ”  symphonies  are  his  most  celebrated 
works. 

No  living  German  composer  represents  the 
tragic  and  intellectual  side  of  modern  subjective 
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music  so  impressively  as  Brahms.  The  strong  out¬ 
lines  of  his  character  are  impressed  on  all  his 
music.  He  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  so-called 
“new  German  school”  of  Liszt  and  Wagner,  and 
adheres  strictly  to  the  classical  forms.  No  com¬ 
parison,  however,  ought  to  be  made  between  him  and 
Wagner,  as  Brahms  has  never  turned  his  attention 
to  dramatic  music.  Brahms  defends  his  own  art- 
principles  on  the  ground  of  absolute  music.  His  love 
for  the  strict,  logical  process  of  thematic  develop¬ 
ment  proves  his  affinity  with  Bach.  The  leading  theme 
is  the  germ  of  the  whole  movement ;  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  episodes  and  secondary  themes,  he 
is  not  usually  drawn  away  from  the  main  idea. 
Brahms  has  no  living  peer  in  the  art  of  developing 
themes ;  here  he  shows  wonderful  ingenuity  and 
infinite  skill.  In  general,  however,  his  themes  do 
not  "captivate  us  like  the  heaven-born  melodies  of 
Schubert  and  Schumann.  Strength,  purity,  nobility 
and  profundity  of  thought,  rather  than  sensuous 
beauty,  grace,  lightness,  naturalness  and  sponta¬ 


neousness,  are  his  leading  characteristics  as  a  com¬ 
poser.  A  certain  heaviness  of  spirit  and  gloom, 
nay,  asceticism,  prevail  in  his  music.  He  appears 
at  his  best  in  his  “  German  Requiem,”  which  many 
musicians  consider  to  be  his  greatest  work.  His 
symphonies  and  other  instrumental  compositions 
occupy  the  foreground  at  present.  Although  musi¬ 
cians  are  still  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  ultimate 
position  of  Brahms  among  the  great  masters,  no 
one  can  deny  that  his  music  is  gaining  public  appre¬ 
ciation  year  by  year.  He  is  universally  recognized 
as  the  foremost  living  composer  of  Germany. 

The  so-called  “  musical  reform,”  inaugurated  in 
Germany  more  than  a  generation  ago,  was  not  in¬ 
cited  by  Germans,  but  by  the  adopted  composers, 
Berlioz  and  Liszt.  Their  aim  was  simply  to  make 
poetical  ideas  the  motive  and  governing  principle 
of  the  form  and  material  of  their  tone-works.  The 
idea  of  “  program”  music,  however,  was  not  original 
with  them  ;  in  fact,  it  is  centuries  old.  Beethoven 
was  the  first  great  master  to  write  elaborate  program 
music ;  but  his  “Pastoral  Symphony”  was,  in  his  own 
words,  “  more  expression  of  emotions  than  tone¬ 
painting.'’  In  this  short  statement  of  his  faith  he 
has  clearly  defined  the  true  scope  of  descriptive 
music.  He  gave  poetic  titles  to  certain  other 
works,  as,  for  instance,  the  “Heroic  Symphony,”  the 
“  Passionate  ”  and  “  Farewell”  sonatas,  which  serve  to 
indicate  in  a  general  way  the  poetical  motive  that 
swayed  his  imagination.  Spohr,  Mendelssohn, 
Schumann,  Raff,  Rubinstein  and  other  later  com¬ 
posers  have  followed  Beethoven’s  example.  Most 
of  the  program  music  of  these  masters  does  not 
modify  the  traditional  form  of  musical  construction. 
Berlioz  went  much  further,  and  conceived  the  idea 
of  using  elaborate  word  descriptions  to  give  a  de¬ 
tailed  and  minute  exposition  of  his  pseudo-sym¬ 
phonies.  Berlioz  shot  beyond  his  mark.  Berlioz 
made  his  program  serve  as  a  kind  of  running  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  music.  Liszt  did  not  attempt  this  ; 
his  aim  was  a  simpler  and  a  better  one.  Symphonic 
Poem  is  the  happy  name  for  an  original  form  which 
he  created  in  orchestral  music.  Some  character  or 
event  was  chosen  as  a  poetical  motive  easily  realiza¬ 
ble  in  music ;  as,  for  instance,  the  Lament  and 
Triumph  of  Tasso,  in  which  the  passion  and  struggle 
of  the  great  poet  are  vividly  portrayed,  or  the  wild 
ride  of  Mazeppa,  which,  as  in  Victor  Hugo’s  poem, 
has  a  symbolical  meaning.  Mazeppa  represents  the 
gifted  man,  or  genius,  tied  down  by  fate,  but  destined 
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to  free  himself  and  ultimately  to  triumph  over  evil. 
The  galloping  horse  is  suggested  by  wild  triplets, 
and  the  final  triumph  is  expressed  in  the  march 
with  which  the  work  culminates. 

The  symphonic  poems  of  Liszt,  and  those  who 
follow  strictly  his  example,  are  not  divided  into  a 
number  of  distinct,  separate  movements  like  the 
symphony,  but  the  changes  of  tempo  or  movement 
follow  each  other  without  break.  Liszt  made  a 
prominent  use  of  the  Leitmotiv  (leading-motive) 
principle,  which  he  adopted  from  Wagner.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  result,  however,  is  wholly 
different,  for  Wagner  in  the 
course  of  one  of  his  music- 
dramas  uses  a  variety  of  dis¬ 
similar  and  strongly  contrasted 
leading-motives.  His  music, 
therefore,  is  based  on  the 
polythematic  principle,  whereas 
the  symphonic  poems  of  Liszt 
are  generally  mono  thematic. 

The  leading-motive  is  one 
thing  in  connection  with  the 
drama,  another  as  employed 
in  the  concert-room.  In  the 
latter  case  it  serves  the  same 
purpose  that  it  has  in  the 
fugues  of  Bach  (mostly  founded 
on  one  theme)  or  in  certain 
movements  of  symphonies. 

It  is  simply  the  working  up 
on  the  imitative  principle  of 
a  leading  idea,  which  is  modi¬ 
fied,  enlarged,  curtailed  and 
varied  according  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  counterpoint,  har¬ 
mony,  rhythm,  etc.  So  far  as  thematic  imita¬ 
tion  is  concerned,  the  symphonic  poem  is  an  off¬ 
shoot  of  the  symphony  or  overture.  What  the 
symphonic  poem  has  gained  in  conciseness  of  form 
it  has  lost  in  grandeur  and  impressiveness.  The 
symphonic  poem  relates  to  the  symphony  as  a 
noble  and  beautiful  church  does  to  a  grand,  awe¬ 
inspiring  cathedral.  In  treating  his  grandest  sub¬ 
jects—"  The  Divine  Comedy”  of  Dante,  and  “  Faust  ” 
of  Goethe — Liszt  returned  to  the  general  outlines 
of  the  symphony. 

The  symphonic  poem  is  a  welcome  addition  to 
modern  music,  but  it  is  capable  of  further  develop¬ 
ment  both  in  form  and  character.  There  is  no 


reason  why  the  polythematic  principle  should  not  be 
applied  to  it,  or  why  the  movements  should  not 
be  extended.  In  the  future  the  symphonic  poem 
may  rival  the  symphony,  but  is  not  likely  to  sup¬ 
plant  it.  The  symphony  has  undergone  many 
changes  of  detail  since  Beethoven,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  it  is  probable  that  new  forms  of 
instrumental  music  will  be  invented,  but  it  will  be 
difficult  to  reach  as  high  an  ideal  as  that  attained 
by  the  great  masters  of  the  symphony.  In  gran¬ 
deur,  emotional  intensity,  thematic  variety,  contrast 
of  movements,  the  symphonies  of  Beethoven,  Schu¬ 
bert,  Schumann,  Brahms  and 
others  stand  on  a  higher  plane 
than  the  symphonic  poems  of 
Liszt,  Saint-Saens  and  many 
less  conspicuous  composers 
who  have  cultivated  this  form. 

It  would  much  exceed  the 
narrow  limits  set  by  this  article 
to  attempt  to  discuss  the  far- 
reaching  questions  connected 
with  the  great  musical  and 
dramatic  reform  of  Wagner. 
This  forms  the  subject  of  an 
able  special  article,  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred.  Wag¬ 
ner’s  world-wide  influence  has 
not  been  confined  to  the  dra¬ 
matic  stage.  His  bold  in¬ 
dependence  of  thought  and 
creative  originality  served  to 
break  down  the  barriers  of 
formalism  and  conservatism, 
which  held  back  German 
music  after  the  death  of  Men¬ 
delssohn  and  Schumann.  The  Napoleon  of  music 
cleared  the  way,  not  only  for  himself,  but  other 
young  composers  who  were  struggling  for  recogni¬ 
tion.  Since  his  death  no  German  has  yet  appeared 
able  to  follow  in  his  footsteps,  or  to  strike  out  a 
path  for  himself  in  dramatic  music.  At  the  same  time 
all  serious  dramatic  composers,  Italian,  French,  etc., 
of  the  present  day,  have  consciously  or  unconsciously 
been  affected  by  Wagner’s  musico-dramatic  ideas. 

Among  all  the  German  composers  who  have 
gathered  inspiration  from  the  theories  and  music 
of  Wagner,  only  a  single  one  seems  to  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  musical  drama  which  bears  the  stamp  of 
real  genius  and  clearly  defined  individuality. 
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Peter  Cornelius  (1824-74)  first  became  prom¬ 
inent  at  the  time  when  Liszt  at  Weimar  was  doing 
so  much  for  the  advancement  of  the  so-called  “  new 
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German  school  of  composition.”  Cornelius  at 
once  identified  himself  with  this  modern'  movement. 
It  was  on  account  of  the  indifference  of  the  court 
and  the  public  toward  Cornelius’s  “.The  Barber  of 
Bagdad  ”  that  Liszt  gave  up  his  directorship  of  the 
theatre  at  Weimar  in  1858.  In  the  same  year, 
Cornelius’s  opera,  “The  Cid,”  was  produced  at 
Weimar.  The  completion  of  a  third  opera,  “Gun- 
lod,”  was  prevented  by  his  death,  which  occurred  at 
Mayence  in  1874. 

His  comic  opera,  “The  Barber  of  Bagdad,” 
gives  Cornelius  a  unique  position  among  the  com¬ 
posers  of  the  new  German  school.  This  seems  to 
be  the  only  work  of  genius  which  has  been  pro¬ 
duced'  in  Germany  as  a  result  of  the  Wagnerian 
cult;  and  it  remains  the  single  but  the  sufficient 
ground  for  a  denial  of  the  charge  made  by  dis¬ 
believers,  that  the  theories  of  Wagner  can  lead  to 
nothing  beautiful  and  good  in  opera.  The  opera- 
poem  is  by  Cornelius  himself,  and  is  a  marvel  of 
bubbling  humor  and  literary  ingenuity;  and  the 
music  is  of  exceeding  complexity  and  intensely 
difficult  to  render.  The  methods  of  treatment 
are  distinctly  Wagnerian,  but  there  is  not  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Wagner  in  the  character  of  the  melodies 


or  in  the  instrumentation.  All  is  delightful  and 
individual,  in  short,  the  work  of  a  genius.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  “  Cid,”  a  tragic  opera  founded 
on  Herder’s  poem,  Cornelius  was  not  so  successful. 
It  is  certain  that  “The  Barber ’’will  ultimately  be 
appreciated ;  for  its  sparkling  wit  and  delightful 
music  are  irresistible,  matched  only  among  German 
composers  by  the  “  Figaro  ”  of  Mozart. 

Cornelius  was  far  from  being  a  Wagner,  but  he 
has  done  one  thing  which  Wagner  probably  could  not 
have  done  :  he  has  written  an  opera  libretto  which 
is  considered  superlatively  witty  and  entertaining 
by  other  people  than  Germans,  and  set  it  to  music 
which  is  noble,  charming  and  characteristic. 

Anton  Bruckner  has  also  been  prominently  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  new  German  school.  In  his  heavy 
and  massive  instrumentation  and  style  of  writing  he 
is  pronouncedly  Wagnerian,  but  he  has  not  endeared 
himself  to  the  lovers  of  sweet  sounds. 

Another  prominent  disciple  of  Liszt  and  Wagner 
is  Felix  Draeseke,  born  1835,  who  became  enthusi¬ 
astic  for  the  new  school,  and  contributed  to  the 
literature  devoted  to  the  propagation  of  the  ideas 
of  Berlioz,  Liszt  and  Wagner.  He  was  one  of 
the  few  who  were  openly  praised  by  Wagner.  His 
numerous  compositions  consist  of  symphonies, 
chamber  music,  songs  and  piano  pieces.  Drae¬ 
seke  has  written  two  operas,  “Herrat”  and 
“  Gundrun,”  the  latter  of  which  has  been  per¬ 
formed  with  success.  Among  his  latest  orchestral 
productions  are  two  symphonic  preludes  to  dramas 
by  Calderon  and  Kleist. 

Jean  Louis  Nicodt:  (born  1853)  is  another  staunch 
believer  in  the  new  tendencies  in  modern  music. 
His  compositions  for  orchestra  include  “  Symphonic 
Variations,”  the  symphonic  poem,  “  Maria  Stuart,” 
Suite  in  B  minor,  Introduction  and  Scherzo.  He 
has  written  piano  and  chamber  music,  and  several 
large  choral  works.  His  “ Symphonic  Variations” 
are  especially  admired.  Nicode  manifests  the 
most  astounding  technique  in  composition,  and 
delights  in  producing  startling  orchestral  effects. 

Edward  Lassen  (born  1830),  though  a  Dane  by 
birth,  has  been  identified  with  music  in  Germany 
for  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  He  was  first  made 
known  as  a  composer  through  the  kind  offices  of 
Liszt,  who  produced  on  the  Weimar  stage  Lassen’s 
“  Le  Roi  Edgard,”  “  Frauenlob,”  and  “  Der  Gefan- 
gene.”  These  operas  met  with  a  decided  success. 
Lassen  succeeded  Liszt  as  chief  director  of  the 
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Weimar  opera,  and  still  holds  that  position.  His 
published  works  include  the  music  to  Hebbel’s 
“  Nibelungen,”  Sophocles’  “  CEdipus,”  Calderon’s 
“Circe,”  and  Goethe’s  “Faust”  and  “Pandora,” 
“Fest  Cantate,”  “Te  Deum,”  and  several  sym¬ 
phonies.  During  the  last  few  years  he  has  occupied 
himself  principally  with  the  composition  of  songs, 
which  are  much  admired.  His  latest  work  of  im¬ 
portance  is  his  violin  concerto. 

Another  worthy  representative  of  the  new  German 
music  is  Alexander 
Ritter,  the  composer  of 
numerous  vocal  works, 
including  operas. 

There  is  no  doubt  con¬ 
cerning  the  seriousness 
of  his  artistic  endeav¬ 
ors,  nor  of  his  great 
abilities ;  but,  as  with 
Nicode,  he  has  large 
utterance,  and  but  little 
of  real  importance  to 
say. 

By  far  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  the  most 
promising  of  this  class 
of  modern  composers 
is  Richard  Strauss. 

He  is  not  related  to 
the  Vienna  Strauss 
family.  Young  Strauss 
is  now  Lassen’s  assist¬ 
ant  director  at  the 
Weimar  theatre,  and 
has  shown  remarkable 
ability  both  as  an  opera 
and  concert  conduct¬ 
or.  Although  not  yet 
thirty  years  old,  he 
has  produced  a  considerable  number  of  large 
works  and  numerous  smaller  ones.  His  earlier 
efforts  show  the  influence  of  Brahms,  but  for  the 
last  few  years  he  has  adopted  the  Wagner-Liszt 
manner.  Three  symphonic  poems,  “  Death  and 
Redemption,”  “Macbeth”  and  “Don  Juan,”  as 
well  as  a  symphonic  fantasia,  “  In  Italy,”  have  been 
greatly  admired.  Evidently  this  young  composer 
has  a  more  promising  future  than  any  of  his  young 
contemporaries. 

Felix  Weingartner,  the  talented  conductor  of  the 


Royal  Opera  of  Berlin,  is  a  young  composer  of  prom¬ 
ise.  Besides  numerous  songs  and  a  serenade  for 
string  orchestra,  he  has  written  two  operas.  The 
second  of  these,  “Genesius,”  was  produced  in 
Berlin  in  November,  1892,  but,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  it  was  not  warmly  received  by  the  public. 
Weingartner,  like  Strauss,  is  extremely  modern  in  his 
musical  tendencies,  and  his  works,  although  in¬ 
teresting  to  connoisseurs  and  lauded  by  certain 
critics,  will  not  at  once  find  public  recognition. 

It  would  far  exceed 
the  limits  of  this  arti¬ 
cle  to  give  a  complete 
account  of  pianoforte 
playing  and  composi¬ 
tion  in  Germany  since 
Beethoven’s  time. 
The  influence  of  the 
piano  on  modern  music 
has  been  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  single 
instrument.  It  is  not 
only  the  favorite  of  the 
amateur,  but  is  par 
excellence  the  com¬ 
poser’s  instrument. 
As  almost  every  mod¬ 
ern  German  composer 
has  written  for  the 
piano,  its  literature  is 
far  more  voluminous 
than  that  of  any  other 
instrument,  and  piano 
players  are  as  count¬ 
less  as  the  sands  of  the 
sea. 

Modern  representa¬ 
tives  of  piano  style  may 
be  classed  as  follows  : 
r.  Composers  with  whom  technical  execution  is 
held  subordinate  to  musical  thought  and  feeling, 
perfect  form,  and  poetic  beauty.  Beethoven,  Schu¬ 
bert,  Von  Weber,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  repre¬ 
sent  this  class.  2.  Piano  specialists  who  have 
brought  manual  execution  into  the  foreground  and 
have  carried  it  to  an  extreme,  chiefly  for  its  own 
sake;  as  for  example,  Kalkbrenner,  Herz,  Henselt, 
Dohler,  Thalberg,  Dreyschock,  Litolff  and  Liszt  in 
the  earlier  period  of  his  career.  3.  Remarkable 
teachers  of  technique  and  style,  like  Czerny, 
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Moscheles,  Kullak  and  Wieck.  4.  Virtuosos  who 
unite  great  technique  with  remarkable  powers  of 
interpretation,  like  Tausig,  Von  Biilow  and  others. 


FRANZ  ABT. 

(See  page  597.) 


5.  Composers  who  are  likewise  great  virtuosos  and 
interpreters,  like  Liszt  and  Rubinstein. 

Between  1830  and  1840  piano  virtuosity  as 
regards  mere  technical  execution  was  at  its  height. 
Kalkbrenner,  Herz,  and  other  “finger  knights”  cre¬ 
ated  furore  everywhere  by  their  pyrotechnic  feats. 
This  was  the  era  of  the  “opera  fantasia.”  Let 
us  be  thankful  that  audiences  nowadays  demand 
a  different  kind  of  musical  pabulum.  Thalberg 
(1812-71)  marks  the  highest  attainment  of  this 
style.  He  was  pre-eminent  for  his  finished  execu¬ 
tion  and  rich  singing  quality  of  tone.  His  scales, 
octaves,  arpeggios,  trills,  and  every  detail  of  tech¬ 
nique  were  of  marvellous  perfection.  His  style 
influenced'  a  number  of  pianists,  as  for  example, 
Leopold  de  Meyer,  Goria,  Dohler,  Willmers  and 
Prudent. 

Under  Thalberg,  Liszt,  Tausig,  Rubinstein, 
Paderewski,  etc.,  piano  virtuosity  has  reached  its 
apex.  Mr.  Ernst  Pauer,  the  noted  pianist  and 


editor  of  “  Alte  Clavier  Musik,”  justly  observes : 
“  With  regard  to  rapidity,  force,  ingenuity  of  com¬ 
binations,  and  dazzling  effect,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
assert  that  the  highest  point  has  been  gained,  and 
that  with  respect  to  quantity  of  notes  and  effects 
our  present  players  are  unrivalled ;  whether  the 
quality  is  as  good  as  it  formerly  was  may  be 
questioned.” 

The  world-wide  influence  of  Chopin  and  Liszt 
on  piano  style  is  discussed  in  special  articles  of 
this  work. 

In  the  time  of  Bach  and  Handel  the  organ  was 
the  foremost  instrument  as  the  exponent  of  musical 
ideas  even  more  than  the  pianoforte  is  during  the 
present  century.  To-day  it  has  its  own  high  place 
in  the  temple  of  art,  and  counts  among  its  devotees 
artists  of  great  repute  and  dignity.  During  the 
present  century  German  organists  have  followed  the 
school  of  Sebastian  Bach,  of  whom  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  are  Rink,  Johann  Schneider,  Hesse,  Fischer, 
Thiele,  Haupt,  Ritter,  Becker,  Merkel,  Herzog, 
Faisst  and  Rheinberger.  August  Haupt  and  Jo¬ 
hann  Schneider  were  remarkable  interpreters  of 
Bach’s  organ  works.  The  former  was  also  a  rare 
teacher,  beloved  and  venerated  by  his  American 
and  German  pupils.  The  most  important  organ 
compositions  of  modern  German  masters  are  the 
difficult  and  massive  concert  pieces  of  Thiele,  and 
the  noble  sonatas,  etc.,  of  Mendelssohn,  Schu¬ 
mann,  Ritter,  Merkel  and  Rheinberger. 

In  solo  violin  playing  Germany  at  first  followed 
the  lead  of  Italy.  Mention  has  been  made  of  the 
most  noted  German  violinists  of  the  last  century. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  Paris 
was  the  centre  of  violin  playing  under  Viotti,  Rode, 
Kreutzer  and  Baillot.  These  masters  laid  down 
the  principles  of  violin  playing  as  practised  to-day. 
They  were  followed  by  Alard,  the  modern  French 
teacher,  and  the  so-called  Belgian  school  of  De 
Beriot,  Vieuxtemps,  Wieniawski  and  others.  As 
regards  finish,  brilliancy  of  style,  and  purity  of 
tone  these  Franco-Belgian  masters  have  had  a  strong 
influence  on  Germany.  In  violin  playing  Spohr  is 
considered  as  the  direct  heir  of  Rode  and  Viotti. 
The  contemporaries  of  Spohr  in  Germany  were 
Schuppanzigh,  Mayseder,  Maurer,  Molique,  Lipin- 
ski  and  others,  all  of  whom  contributed  to  violin 
literature.  Spohr’s  most  distinguished  pupil  was 
Ferdinand  David  (1810-73).  He  was  eclectic  and 
many-sided  in  his  taste  and  knowledge.  As  regards 
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technique  and  style  he  set  high  value  on  the  French 
masters  of  the  violin.  He  was  the  first  to  play 
Bach’s  difficult  violin  solos  in  public.  Among  his 
numerous  pupils  was  the  famous  virtuoso,  Wilhelmj, 
who  is  unsurpassed  for  his  wonderful  tone  and 
execution.  Joachim  also  benefited  by  David’s 
advice. 

The  violin  school,  of  Vienna,  founded  by  Joseph 
Boehm  (1798-1876),  has  had  a  wide  influence  in 
training  virtuosos.  Ernst,  G.  Helmesberger,  Lud¬ 
wig  Strauss,  Joachim,  J.  Helmesberger,  Auer  and 
Neruda  were  trained  in  this  school.  Pupils  of 
Pixis  at  Prague  were  the  renowned  violinists  Kalli- 
woda  and  Ferdinand  Laub  (1832-74).  The  latter 
was  a  wonderful  quartet  player,  and  stood  in  the 
front  rank  as  a  virtuoso. 

Joseph  Joachim  (born  1831)  is  the  most  eminent 
of  living  violinists.  He  has  had  the  widest  influ¬ 
ence  of  any  violin  master  as  an  interpreter  of  the 
great  masters.  Perfect  technique,  a  rich  and  full 
tone,  purity  and  elevation  of  style,  and  fidelity  of 
interpretation  are  the  leading  characteristics  of 
Joachim  as  a  violinist.  It  may  be  said  of  Joachim, 
as  of  Liszt,  that  he  not  only  interprets  but  recreates 
the  music  of  the  great  masters.  He  is  equally 
great  as  a  quartet  player  and  as  a  soloist.  Joachim’s 
compositions  are  chiefly  for  the  violin.  His  style 
is  grave  and  earnest,  and  suggestive  of  Schumann. 
His  most  important  work  is  the  “  Hungarian  Con¬ 
certo,”  which  has  noble  characteristics. 

The  most  noted  masters  of  the  violoncello  are 
Bernhard  Romberg  (1767-1841),  Rummer  (1797- 
1879),  and  his  successor  in  the  Dresden  orchestra, 
Griitzmacher  (born  1832),  and  the  virtuoso  com¬ 
posers,  Popper,  Davidoff  and  De  Swert. 

Among  the  many  fine  solo  players  on  wind  instru¬ 
ments  were  the  renowned  clarinetists,  Joseph  Baer- 
mann  (1784-1847)  and  his  son  Carl  (1811-1885). 
Von  Weber  was  intimately  associated  with  the  elder 
Baermann,  and  wrote  for  him  the  fine  clarinet 
concertos  and  concert  pieces  which  have  become 
classical.  The  high  artistic  character  and  ability  of 
this  family  of  musicians  is  exemplified  in  the 
person  of  the  thorough  musician  and  gifted  pianist, 
Carl  Baermann,  Junior.  He  was  formerly  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  Munich  Royal  Conservatory,  and  is  now 
a  resident  of  Boston,  where  he  exerts  a  noble  influ¬ 
ence  as  concert  pianist  and  teacher.  Germany  has 
not  produced  so  many  singers  of  world-wide  fame 
as  composers  or  virtuosos,  yet  during  the  last  half¬ 


century,  and  especially  in  connection  with  the  Wag¬ 
nerian  drama,  the  number  of  celebrated  singers  has 
increased.  As  dramatic  artists  these  German  sing¬ 
ers  are  surpassed  by  none,  though  in  pure  vocalism 
they  may  not  rank  as  high  as  those  of  the  Italian 
and  French  school.  Among  the  most  renowned  are 
Sontag,  Milder,  Tichatschek,  Pauline  Lucca,  Gers- 
ter,  Linger,  Wachtel,  Formes,  Stockhausen,  Stau- 
digl,  Henschel,  Wranitzky,  Loewe  and  Schroder- 
Devrient  (1804-60).  This  last-named  singer  was 
one  of  the  most  highly  gifted  artists  who  ever  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  operatic  stage.  She  created  the  part 
of  Leonore  in  Beethoven’s  “  Fidelio.”  In  later  years  , 
she  appeared  in  Wagner’s  earlier  operas,  and  was  of 
great  assistance  to  him  in  realizing  his  ideal  of 
dramatic  singing.  In  his  writings  Wagner  eulo- 
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gizes  her.  The  musical  dramas  of  Wagner  have 
not  only  been  the  high  school  for  orchestral  vir¬ 
tuosos  and  conductors,  but  above  all  for  dramatic 
singers.  The  most  famous  German  singers  of  the 
present  day  have  been  associated  with  Bayreuth 
and  the  established  opera  houses  of  Germany  where 
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Wagner’s  works  are  performed.  The  most  note¬ 
worthy  of  these  Wagner  singers  are  Frau  Materna, 
Marianne  Brandt,  Malten,  Lehmann-Kalisch,  Mal- 
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linger,  Dietz,  Kindermann,  Ludwig,  Schnorr  von  Ca- 
rolsfeld,  to  whom  Wagner  pays  such  a  tribute  of 
praise  in  the  eighth  volume  of  his  collected  writings  ; 
Winkelmann,  Vogl,  Gura,  Niemann,  Scheidemantel, 
Van  Dyck,  Alvary,  Betz,  Scaria  and  Emil  Fischer. 

One  of  the  results  of  Germany’s  high  develop¬ 
ment  in  music,  and  consequent  “division  of  labor” 
in  the  executive  part  of  the  art,  has  been  to  give 
great  importance  to  the  conductors  of  orchestras 
and  of  large  musical  societies.  Until  recently  there 
have  been  but  few  cases  of  really  great  conductors 
who  were  not  at  the  same  time  prominent  com¬ 
posers.  Weber,  Wagner,  Spohr,  Mendelssohn, 
Marschner,  Lindpaintner,  Rietz  and  Hiller  were  all 
Kapellmeister-composers.  The  remarkable  ad¬ 
vance  in  orchestral  technique  and  the  increased 
work  demanded  of  conductors  have  given  rise  to 
the  necessity  of  training  men  exclusively  for  this 
exacting  profession.  There  are  at  present  in  Ger¬ 
many  a  half-dozen  specialists  in  this  branch  who 


are  particularly  distinguished.  Foremost  among 
them  is  the  gifted  Hans  von  Biilow  (born  1830). 
Great  as  are  this  master’s  merits  as  a  piano  virtu¬ 
oso,  it  is  chiefly  as  a  conductor  that  he  has  had  im¬ 
portant  influence  upon  the  musical  activity  of  his 
time.  His  long  connection  with  the  Meiningen 
orchestra,  at  a  period  when  it  made  frequent  con¬ 
cert  tours  through  Germany,  was  of  great  service  in 
raising  the  standard  of  orchestral  interpretation 
throughout  the  country. 

Hans  Richter  (born  1843)  also  enjoys  an  inter¬ 
national  reputation  as  a  conductor.  He  is  chief 
conductor  of  the  Imperial  opera  and  Philharmonic 
concerts  of  Vienna.  He  has  also  frequently  con¬ 
ducted  the  concerts  of  the  London  Philharmonic 
Society.  Richter  was  intimately  associated  with 
Wagner,  and  directed  the  first  Bayreuth  perform¬ 
ance  in  1876. 

A  conductor  of  perhaps  even  greater  ability,  but 
of  less  extended  reputation,  is  Hermann  Levi  (born 
1839),  the  chief  conductor  of  the  Munich  theatre. 
He  also  was  intimately  associated  with  Wagner,  and 
conducted  the  first  performance  of  “Parsifal”  at 
Bayreuth  in  1882.  He  is  at  present  the  conductor- 
in-chief  at  Bayreuth.  His  principal  claim  to  supe¬ 
riority  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  conducts  equally  well 
the  daintiest  Haydn  symphony  and  the  most  com¬ 
plex  Wagner  music-drama.  He  is  as  a  conductor 
what  Liszt  was  as  a  pianist,  universally  sympathetic 
in  his  interpretations. 

Felix  Mottl  (born  1856)  of  Carlsruhe,  and  Ernst 
Schuch  (born  1848)  of  Dresden,  are  worthy  to  be 
grouped  with  Germany’s  great  conductors.  The 
former  is  one  of  the  Bayreuth  conductors.  The 
young  composers,  Strauss  and  Weingartner,  are  also 
able  Kapellmeister. 

Any  consideration  of  the  history  of  music  in 
Germany  would  be  incomplete  without  some  men¬ 
tion  of  her  great  achievements  in  musical  criticism, 
history,  theory,  philosophy  and  aesthetics.  In 
these  departments  of  literary  and  scientific  work, 
Germany  has  accomplished  infinitely  more  than 
any  other  nation.  We  have  already  had  occasion, 
in  speaking  of  certain  composers,  to  mention  their 
literary  works.  But  the  majority  of  writers  on 
music  have  left  no  record  as  artists. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  the  most  noted 
German  writers  on  musical  history  and  criticism 
were  Forkel,  Gerbert,  Mattheson,  Scheibe,  Reichardt 
and  J.  A.  Hiller ;  on  musical  theory  and  instruc- 
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tion,  Fux,  Albrechtsberger,  Marpurg,  Kirnberger, 
Sorge,  Knecht,  Quantz,  Em.  Bach  and  Leopold 
Mozart.  During  the  present  century  the  principal 
writers  on  the  general  subject  of  musical  history 
have  been  Brendel,  von  Dommer,  Reissmann,  Nau- 
mann,  Langhans  and  August  Wilhelm  Ambros 
(1816-76).  For  original  research,  profound  learn¬ 
ing,  and  remarkable  critical  insight  the  “  Geschichte 
der  Musik”  by  Ambros  ranks  first  among  all  works 
on  the  subject. 

R.  G.  Kiesewet- 
ter  (1773-1850), 
the  uncle  of  Am¬ 
bros,  shows  equal 
thoroughness  in 
treating  the  special 
subjects  of  musical 
history.  His  mono¬ 
graphs  on  the  Neth- 
erland  masters,  on 
secular  song,  on 
Arabian  music,  etc., 
are  sources  of  im¬ 
portant  informa¬ 
tion.  Carl  von 
Winterfeld  is  the 
great  authority  on 
German  church 
music.  His  “  Der 
Evangelische  Kir- 
chengesang  ”  is  a 
work  of  great  learn¬ 
ing. 

In  the  field  of 
musical  biography 
the  list  is  a  long 
one,  and  includes 
Marx,  Schindler, 

Nohl,  Nottebohm, 

Lenz,  Bitter,  Chrysander,  Jahn  and  Spitta. 

Otto  Jahn’s  “  Life  of  Mozart,”  and  Philipp 
Spitta’s  “  Life  of  Bach,”  are  masterly  biographies, 
which  are  an  honor  to  the  authors  and  the  nation 
that  produced  them.  They  are  monuments  of 
exhaustive  research  and  profound  critical  analysis. 
Mention  should  be  made  of  the  biography  of  Beet¬ 
hoven  by  Alexander  W.  Thayer,  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  Germany  as  the  fruits  of  many  years  of 
patient  and  thorough  investigation.  The  author  is 
an  American  by  birth  and  education,  but  has  long 


been  identified  with  German  musical  literature, 
and  is  considered  as  the  authority  in  all  that  per¬ 
tains  to  the  life  of  the  great  composer. 

Musical  criticism  has  been  well  represented  by 
Friedrich  Rochlitz  (1770-1808),  the  founder  of  the 
“  Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung  ”  of  Leipsic ; 
Adolf  Bernhard  Marx  (1799-1866),  one  of  the 
most  broadly  educated  musical  writers  of  his  time ; 
Gottfried  Weber  (1779-1839),  editor  of  the  musical 

periodical,  “Ce¬ 
cilia”;  Thibaut, 
whose  “  Purity  in 
Musical  Art”  is  a 
highly  esteemed 
essay ;  Schumann, 
the  composer,  who 
gave  a  new  and 
higher  direction  to 
musical  criticism 
in  his  “  Neue  Zeit- 
schrift  ftir  Musik.” 
Schumann’s  gifted 
poetical  nature  is 
revealed  in  his  criti¬ 
cal  reviews  as  well 
as  in  his  music,  and 
he  set  an  example 
followed  by  others, 
though  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  among  whom 
Eduard  Hanslick,of 
Vienna,  is  perhaps 
the  most  worthy  of 
mention ;  Wilhelm 
Tappert,  the  editor 
of  the  “  Allgemeine 
Deutsche  Zeitung,” 
is  a  zealous  parti¬ 
san  of  Wagner. 
His  “Wagner  Lexicon”  is  a  curious  compilation 
of  all  the  slang  and  abuse  that  have  been  hurled 
at  the  composer  and  his  friends. 

Among  the  imaginative  writers  on  musical  sub¬ 
jects,  the  most  remarkable  was  Ernst  T.  R.  Hoff¬ 
mann,  whose  romantic  tales  have  given  him  a  prom¬ 
inent  place  in  German  literature.  He  was  com¬ 
poser,  poet,  singer,  teacher,  conductor  and  theatrical 
manager ;  he  was  especially  gifted  as  an  improvisa¬ 
tor.  Everything  this  eccentric  genius  did,  he  did 
well.  Among  his  works  are  eleven  operas  and  two 
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symphonies.  Schumann  was  much  influenced  by 
the  fantastic  tales  of  Hoffmann.  His  “  Kreisleriana  ” 
was  suggested  by  Hoffmann’s  fragments  of  the  im¬ 
aginary  “  Kreisler  the  Kapellmeister.”  Beethoven 
wrote  a  humorous  canon  addressed  to  Hoffmann, 
and  Weber  loved  him. 

Germany,  during  the  present  century,  has  pro¬ 
duced  almost  endless  works  on  musical  theory  and 
speculation.  The  most  prominent  representatives 
are  G.  Weber;  Hauptmann,  whose  “  Harmony 
and  Metre  ”  is  a  profound  work ;  Marx  and  Lobe, 


whose  general  systems  treat  of  all  branches  of  musi¬ 
cal  composition,  including  instrumentation,  and  are 
valuable  as  books  of  reference ;  E.  F.  Richter  and 
Jadassohn,  whose  treatises  on  harmony,  counter¬ 
point  and  fugue  are  excellent  text-books.  Other 
well-known  theoretical  writers  are  Weitzmann,  Paul, 
Sechter,  Riemann,  Friedrich  and  Heinrich  Beller- 
mann  and  Westphal. 

The  esthetics  of  music  have  been  extensively 
treated  by  the  foremost  German  philosophers. 
Hegel  and  his  followers  Vischer  and  Kahlert,  laid 
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the  foundation  of  a  comprehensive  consideration  of 
the  subject.  The  philosophers  outside  the  Hege¬ 
lian  school,  Kruger,  Schelling,  Krause,  Carriere, 
Karl  Kostlin,  Fechner,  Wundt  and  Lotze,  have  in¬ 
cluded  in  larger  works  more  or  less  extensive  treat¬ 
ments  of  musical  aesthetics,  and  the  interest  which 
Wagner  felt  for  the  theories  of  Schopenhauer  is  well 
known.  In  addition  to  these,  several  writers  —  Schu- 
bart,  Hand,  Schilling,  Heinrich  Kostlin,  Reissmann, 
Riemann,  Kullak,  Stumpf,  Engel — have  written  large 
treatises  devoted  exclusively  to  the  subject.  The 
object  has  been  to  establish,  if  possible,  the  psycho¬ 


logical  relations  of  music,  and  to  deduce  the  raison 
d'etre  of  the  various  musical  forms  ;  but  no  one  has 
yet  established  conclusions  which  have  been  gener¬ 
ally  accepted.  Opposed  to  these  writers  are  a  small 
number  of  advocates  of  a  purely  formalistic  theory 
of  music,  —  Herbart,  Zimmermann  and  Hanslick. 
The  last-named  is  the  author  of  a  book  entitled 
“Concerning  the  Musically  Beautiful,”  which  has 
been  perhaps  more  generally  read  and  commented 
upon  than  any  other  single  work  on  musical  aes¬ 
thetics.  It  is  safe  to  assert  that  this  work  of  Hans¬ 
lick  does  not  solve  the  mystery  of  the  power  of 
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music  on  the  soul.  Certainly  it  seems  to  be  a 
superficial  idea  of  Hanslick  that  music  has  no  in¬ 
ward  meaning  (or  Inhalt),  and  is  only  a  mere  play 
of  form  (Formspiel).  But  this  interesting  little 
book  is  so  brilliantly  written  and  so  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  that  it  still  holds  its  own,  and  is  known 
throughout  the  musical  world. 

In  this  connection  mention  should  be  made  of 
“The  Sensations  of  Tone,”  published  in  1863  by 
Hermann  Helmholtz,  the  great  Berlin  physicist. 
This  work  is  not  only  one  of  the  greatest  achieve¬ 
ments  of  German  science,  but  is  also  unique 
among  all  works  published  on  the  subject  of  music. 
It  embodies  the  results  of  exhaustive  research 
into  all  phenomena  connected  with  the  production 
of  tone  and  its  perception  by  the  human  conscious¬ 
ness.  In  a  word,  it  establishes  a  firm  physical 
foundation  for  all  future  philosophical  speculations 
concerning  music. 

It  is  commonly  and  truly  said  that  the  time  is 
not  yet  ripe  for  an  exhaustive  history  of  music. 
An  enormous  amount  of  material,  it  is  true,  has 
been  collected,  but  in  most  divisions  of  the  subject 
the  sources  of  information  have  not  yet  been 
thoroughly  explored.  At  present  Germany  is  dis¬ 
tancing  all  other  nations  in  the  contributions  made 
to  the  sum  of  historical  knowledge  concerning 
music.  Not  to  mention  the  numberless  treatises 


and  monographs  which  are  continually  appearing, 
the  regularly  published  musical  periodicals  are  nu¬ 
merous  and  excellent,  and  frequently  make  impor¬ 
tant  contributions  to  musical  scholarship. 

Although  the  present  article  is  far  from  profess¬ 
ing  to  present  a  complete  account  of  all  that 
Germany  has  accomplished  in  music,  it  may  serve 
to  show  the  many-sided  character  of  musical  culture 
in  that  land.  Not  one  of  the  many  branches  of 
musical  activity  has  failed  to  feel  the  influence  of 
Germany,  and  in  only  a  few  branches  does  she 
hold  any  other  than  the  leading  position.  In  our 
own  day  her  musical  zeal  remains  unabated.  The, 
number  of  musical  compositions  and  books  pub¬ 
lished  year  by  year  in  Germany  is  enormous,  and 
the  proportion  of  her  young  men  who  enter  on  the 
career  of  teacher  or  performer  seems  to  be  in¬ 
creasing  rather  than  diminishing.  While  it  is  true 
that  there  are  very  few  great  composers  now  living 
in  Germany,  and  that  they  are  rivalled  by  the  living 
composers  of  other  nationalities,  and  even  though 
in  the  latest  music  of  over-cultivated  Germany 
there  is  a  want  of  freshness,  naturalness  and 
naivete  that  belong  only  to  musical  youth,  yet 
there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  any  other 
nation  will,  in  the  near  future,  usurp  Germany’s 
well-merited  title  of  “  laureate  amongst  all  musical 
nations.” 
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ULLY  is  justly  considered  the 
founder  of  opera  in  France,  al¬ 
though  he  was  not  the  first  to 
compose  operas  in  the  French 
language.  Several  of  his  biog¬ 
raphers  assure  us  that  he  was  of 
noble  birth,  supporting  their  statements  by  the  let¬ 
ters  of  naturalization  granted  him  by  Louis  XIV.,  in 
December,  1661,  in  which  the  composer  is  called 
the  son  of  Laurent  Lully,  a  man  of  quality,  and 
Catherine  del  Sarte.  It  is,  however,  more  prob¬ 
able  that  he  was  the  offspring  of  an  obscure  country 
miller  who  dwelt  near  Florence,  as  stated  by  Gui- 
chard  in  a  celebrated  memoir  which  he  drew  up 
at  the  time  of  his  lawsuit  for  dissolution  of  part¬ 
nership  with  Lully,  who  had  co-operated  with  him 
in  the  management  of  the  Opera. 

By  chance  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Chevalier  de 
Guise,  when  travelling  in  Italy,  discovered  young 
Baptiste  Lully  in  Florence,  his  native  place.  The 
nobleman  was  impressed  by  the  precocious  intelli¬ 
gence  that  sparkled  so  brightly  in  the  boy’s  eyes. 
He  who  was  destined  to  become  the  founder  of 
lyric  tragedy  in  France  was  singing  popular  songs, 
accompanying  himself  upon  the  guitar,  from  instinct 
rather  than  training,  for  he  had  never  been  taught 
to  play  that  instrument,  and  possessed,  as  yet,  only 
the  most  primitive  ideas  regarding  music.  He 
was  then  about  twelve  years  of  age. 

At  that  time,  people  were  not  very  musical  in 
France,  Italy  being  much  more  advanced  in  that 
respect.  In  the  era  of  Le  Grande  Monarque, 
“  Le  Roi  Soleil,”  there  were  neither  orchestras  nor 
singers  in  the  true  sense  of  the  words,  and  opera 
was,  so  to  speak,  quite  unknown. 

'The  first  musical  play  ever  seen  fn  France  was 
produced  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Mile, 
de  Vaudemont,  Marguerite  de  Lorraine,  sister-in- 
law  of  King  Henri  III.,  to  the  Due  de  Joyeuse. 
It  was  performed  on  the  15th  of  October,  1579,  at 


the  Chateau  de  Moustier,  in  presence  of  ten  thou¬ 
sand  spectators,  and  the  Italian,  Baltazarini,  fulfilled 
the  duties  of  impressario.  He  was  ever  afterwards 
known  by  the  name  of  Baltazar  de  Beaujoyeuse, 
and  in  this  way  the  Due  de  Joyeuse  may  be  said 
to  have  ennobled  him. 

This  Italian  had  been  brought  to  France  by  the 
Comte  de  Brissac,  and  Catherine  de  M£dicis  ap¬ 
pointed  him  musical  director,  with  the  dignity  of 
valet,  to  her  court.  He  played  the  violin  after 
the  manner  of  a  virtuoso  —  for  his  time.  It  was 
this  same  Baltazarini  who  composed  the  dance 
music  in  the  opera-ballet  “  C£res,”  of  which  Claudin 
wrote  the  vocal  score. 

Cardinal  Mazarin  was  fond  of  musical  plays,  and 
in  1644  he  caused  to  be  brought  from  Italy  dramatic 
singers  who,  in  the  hall  of  the  Petit-Bourbon  and  in 
presence  of  the  king,  Louis  XIV.,  gave  a  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  “  Festa  della  finta  pazza,”  a  melodrama 
in  five  acts  interspersed  with  comic  interludes. 
Two  years  later,  the  Abb£  Mailly  organized  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  a  lyric  tragedy  entitled  “Akebar,  Roi 
du  Mogol,”  which  was  given  in  one  of  the  halls  of 
the  episcopal  palace  of  Carpentras. 

The  taste  for  music  was  gradually  extending  in 
the  ranks  of  cultivated  French  society,  and  Mile, 
de  Montpensier  had  asked  the  Chevalier  de  Guise 
to  bring  for  her  from  Italy  —  the  cradle  of  opera  — 
“a  young  musician  to  enliven  my  house.” 

“Will  you  come  with  me  to  Paris?”  asked  the 
Chevalier,  addressing  the  little  singer  and  guitarist : 
to  which  the  lad,  without  a  moment’s  hesitation, 
and  as  if  impelled  by  his  destiny,  joyfully  answered, 
“  Yes.”  Thereupon  the  twain  set  out  for  the  French 
capital,  and  the  Chevalier  gave  his  Italian  musician 
to  “  Mademoiselle.” 

The  grand-daughter  of  Henri  IV.  received  Bap¬ 
tiste  as  she  would  have  received  a  pug  dog,  —  an 
animal  then  very  fashionable.  For  a  few  days  she 
amused  herself  with  her  little  musician,  then  wearily 
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cast  him  aside,  finally  relegating  him  to  her  kitchens, 
where  he  was  enrolled  among  the  scullions.  It  was 
thus  that  the  nobility  and  clergy  of  that  day  were 
wont  to  treat  musicians,  great  and  small.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg, 
who  kept  the  divine  Mozart  in  his  service  for  a 
certain  time,  made  him  wear  livery  and  sent  him  to 
take  his  meals  in  the  kitchen  with  the  servants. 

While  washing  the  dishes  or  stirring  the  kitchen 
fire,  and  possibly  while  tasting  the  sauces,  unknown 
to  the  chef,  the  little  Florentine  lifted  up  his  voice 
in  song.  In  his  spare  time  he  played  the  guitar  or 
practised  the  violin,  upon  which  instrument  he  is 
said  to  have  become  an  accomplished  player. 

Occasionally  he  was  given  verses,  which  he  set  to 
music  with  great  facility.  To  Lully  is  attributed 
the  air  which  became  so  popular  and  which  is  still 
sung,  more  particularly  in  the  country  districts,  to 
the  words  “  Au  clair  de  la  lune,  mon  ami  Pierrot.” 

One  day  were  sent  to  him  some  couplets  that 
were  far  from  laudatory  of  the  proud  princess,  his 
mistress.  The  verses  greatly  diverted  Baptiste,  who 
composed  a  pretty  air  to  the  words,  and  sang  it  to 
every  one.  This  afforded  much  amusement  in  the 
kitchen  of  haughty  “  Mademoiselle,”  who,  hearing 
of  the  insult,  caused  her  audacious  and  disrespect¬ 
ful  scullion-composer  to  be  expelled  from  her  house. 

In  his  secret  heart,  the  great  musician,  that  was 
to  be,  felt  glad  when  thus  disgraced.-  He  was  free  ; 
penniless,  it  is  true,  but  courageous  and  full  of 
hope  in  the  future.  He  began  to  study  harmony 
under  Gigault,  the  organist  of  St.  Nicolas-des- 
Champs,  and  ultimately  succeeded  in  gaining  ad¬ 
mittance  to  the  Grande  Bande  des  Violons  du 
Roi,  which  consisted  of  forty  performers.  Some 
few  airs  which  he  wrote  for  the  violin  were  favorably 
received  and  rendered  in  the  presence  of  the  Le 
Grande  Monarque  himself.  His  Majesty  was,  in¬ 
deed,  so  •  pleased  with  the  young  artist  (Lully  was 
then  nineteen),  that  he  appointed  him  Inspector 
of  the  violins.  And  this  was  not  all,  for  the  king 
organized  for  Lully’s  satisfaction  another  band  of 
musicians,  called  Les  Petits  Violons,  in  order  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  “  Grande  Bande.” 

From  that  moment  a  brilliant  future  awaited  the 
composer.  His  agreeable  manners,  docile  spirit, 
and'  a  certain  wild  audacity,  that  did  not  diminish 
his  profound  deference  for  his  benefactor,  the  king, 
won  and  retained  the  royal  favor;  genius  did  the 
rest. 


The  little  band  of  violinists,  thanks  to  their  skil¬ 
ful  training  under  the  direction  of  Lully,  achieved 
wonders,  far  outstripping  the  original  band  in 
regard  to  both  time  and  accuracy  of  execution. 

Being  now  in  high  favor  at  court,  Lully  was 
authorized  to  compose  dance  tunes  for  the  ballets 
that  Louis  XIV.  caused  to  be  performed  nearly 
every  year,  and  in  which  his  Majesty  himself 
participated.  Later  he  composed  the  entire  musi¬ 
cal  portion  of  these  entertainments,  which  Were 
sometimes  called  “  Mascarades.”  He  was  uni¬ 
formly  successful,  and  Fortune  had  evidently 
chosen  him  for  her  own. 

Enterprising  and  full  of  confidence  in  his  talent 
and  savoir-faire,  Lully,  having  formed  a  friendship 
with  Moliere,  did  not  hesitate  to  appear  as  a  come¬ 
dian  and  to  perform  in  the  pieces  that  were  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  great  dramatist’s  theatre.  In  1669, 
he  took  the  role  of  Pourceaugnac  in  the  piece  of 
that  name,  and  the  Mufti  in  “  Le  Bourgeois  Gentil- 
homme.” 

Certain  writers,  contemporaries  of  Lully,  fore¬ 
most  among  whom  must  be  mentioned  the  great 
Racine  and  the  no  less  illustrious  La  Fontaine, 
have  passed  a  somewhat  harsh  judgment  on  the 
composer’s  character.  It  is  true  that  he  sometimes 
showed  himself  a  most  abject  sycophant  in  presence 
of  the  nobility  at  court,  and  especially  before  the 
king.  But  what  courtier  was  not  humble  in  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  sovereign  of  that  court?  Still,  in  spite 
of  his  humility  before  the  great,  Lully  did  not  com¬ 
pletely  lose  his  dignity.  On  certain  occasions  his 
retorts  to  influential  persons  at  court,  and  even  to 
the  king  himself,  were  characterized  by  remarkable 
boldness.  Two  examples  may  be  given  to  show 
the  droll  and  daring  humor  of  the  celebrated 
composer. 

It  happened,  one  day,  that  the  Marquis  de  Lou- 
vois,  the  powerful  minister  of  Louis  XIV.,  taunted 
Lully  with  having  secured  the  king’s  friendship 
solely  by  his  talent  for  buffoonery.  To  this  the 
musician,  drawing  up  his  head  proudly,  made  the 
fearless  reply,  “  Zounds  !  you  would  do  as  much  if 
you  could  !  ” 

Again,  at  the  first  performance  of  “  Armide”  at 
Versailles,  F£lix  Clement  tells  us,  some  unforeseen 
difficulties  prevented  the  raising  of  the  curtain  at 
the  appointed  time.  The  king,  becoming  impa¬ 
tient  at  the  delay,  sent  one  of  the  officers  of  his 
guard  to  inform  Lully  of  his  dissatisfaction.  The 
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words,  “The  king  is  waiting,”  elicited  from  the 
composer  a  reply  as  sharp  as  it  was  wanting  in 
respect.  “The  king,”  said  he,  “is  master  here, 
and  nobody  has  the  right  to  prevent  him  waiting 
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as  long  as  he  likes!” — a  quip  more  witty  than 
prudent.  The  courtiers  believed  that  the  man  who 
dared  to  make  such  a  reply  was  irretrievably  lost ; 
and  when  “  Armide  ”  was  given  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
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From  an  engraving  by  Bonnart  at  the  British  Museum. 


emy  of  Music  on  the  15  th  of  February,  1686,  the 
audience,  fearful  of  compromising  themselves  if 
they  applauded  the  work,  received  it  in  a  depress- 
ingly  frigid  manner.  Convinced  of  the  merit  of 
his  score,  Lully  had  it  executed  a  few  days  later 
for  his  own  satisfaction  (as  did  the  king  of  Bavaria, 
recently,  with  Wagner’s  lyric  dramas  at  the  theatre 


of  Bayreuth).  Louis  XIV.  hearing  of  this,  and 
feeling  that  a  work  which  had  been  pronounced 
good  by  his  musician  could  not  be  otherwise,  set 
the  seal  of  his  praise  on  the  score  of  “  Armide,” 
which  immediately  obtained  a  signal  success  and 
was  even  proclaimed  the  best  work  that  Lully  had 
written. 
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It  has  also  been  said  that  the  founder  of  French 
opera,  though  humble  and  abject  in  the  presence 
of  the  powerful,  was  proportionately  insolent  and 
despotic  with  his  artists  and  the  persons  employed 
at  the  Op£ra.  It  is  true  that  Lully  often  flew  into 
a  passion  and  accused  the  performers  of  clumsi¬ 
ness,  and  he  went  so  far,  on  one  occasion,  as  to 
break  the  violin  belonging  to  one  of  the  members 
of  the  orchestra  upon  the  head  of  the  unfortunate 
performer,  because  he  had  failed  to  render  a  some¬ 
what  difficult  passage  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The 
composer  made  amends  for  his  violence,  however, 
by  presenting  to  the  insulted  violinist  three  times 
the  value  of  the  broken  instrument,  and  also  by 
inviting  him  to  dinner. 

Apart  from  the  acts  he  committed  in  moments  of 
passion,  Lully  was  a  model  director  and  far  out¬ 
shone  any  who  preceded  him.  He  found  time  to 
do  everything;  he  composed,  attended  the  court, 
saw  to  the  mise  en-scene  of  his  operas,  and 
superintended  the  rehearsals  of  both  the  vocal 
and  instrumental  elements  of  the  piece.  He  paid 
great  attention  to  the  scenic  effects,  which  were 
very  complicated  in  that  day,  .and  being  a  clever 
comedian  and  an  accomplished  dancer,  he  acted 
as  stage  manager  and  general  director  of  all 
dramatic  performances. 

Lully  married  the  daughter  of  Lambert,  who  is 
mentioned  by  Boileau  in  his  third  satire ;  and  their 
union  was  a  happy  one.  In  the  course  of  time  the 
composer  became  wealthy,  and  the  owner  of  several 


houses  in  Paris.  His  death  was  brought  about  by 
a  curious  accident.  Louis  XIV.  having  been  ill, 
on  his  recovery,  Lully  composed,  as  a  thanks-offer- 
ing,  a  “  Te  Deum  ”  which  was  performed  under  his 
direction  at  the  Feuillants  in  the  Rue  Saint- 
Honore,  on  the  8th  of  February,  1687.  During 
one  of  the  rehearsals  Lully  was  beating  time  with 
his  cane,  and,  in  so  doing,  accidentally  struck  his 
toe,  inflicting  a  bruise.  The  injury,  which  seemed 
at  first  nothing  more  than  a  slight  concussion, 
speedily  developed  into  a  serious  sore ;  an  abscess 
appeared,  and  of  such  a  malignant  character  that 
the  doctors  considered  it  would  be  necessary  to  am¬ 
putate  the  affected  part.  Lully  hesitated  to  sanc¬ 
tion  this  extreme  step,  and  in  a  short  time  it  be¬ 
came  a  question,  not  of  amputating  merely  the  toe, 
but  the  entire  foot.  The  patient  would  not  con¬ 
sent  to  this,  however,  and  the  disease,  making  rapid 
progress,  soon  affected  the  whole  leg,  and  the  one 
hope  of  saving  his  life  lay  in  the  amputation  of  that 
member.  Unfortunately,  at  the  very  moment  when 
he  appeared  willing  to  undergo  the  operation,  a 
quack  came  on  the  scene  and  offered  to  cure  the 
patient  without  recourse  to  amputation ;  but  the 
efforts  of  this  empirical  pretender  were  in  vain,  and 
the  illustrious  composer  passed  away  at  Paris,  on 
Saturday,  the  22d  of  March,  1687,  aged  fifty-four 
years.  Of  him  Mme.  de  S£vign£  wrote,  after 
listening  to  some  of  his  more  serious  music,  “  If 
there  be  music  in  heaven,  it  must  be  the  music  of 
Lully.” 


The  distinguishing  qualities  of  Lully’s  dramatic 
music  are  nobility  of  style,  correct  declamation, 
and  truth  of  sentiment,  dramatic  and  scenic. 
Most  of  .  the  ornate  effects  in  vocal  music  *which 
were  then  fashionable  in  Italy  were  excluded  from 
French  opera  by  Lully. 

In  “Alceste,”  a  lyric  tragedy  in  five  acts,  with 
prologue,  the  words  by  Quinault,  Lully’s  third  work, 
performed  in  the  month  of  January,  1674,  we  find 
the  celebrated  air  sung  by  Charon.  It  is  a  veri¬ 
table  masterpiece  of  lyric  declamation,  and  is  still 
frequently  sung  and  has  not  become  old-fashioned, 
for  it  embodies  that  supreme  quality  that  knows  no 
date,  human  sentiment  voiced  in  a  truthful  manner. 

“Cadmus  et  Hermione  ”  was  the  first  great  work 


produced  by  Lully.  The  master  had  just  taken 
possession  of  the  Palais-Royal  hall,  as  director  of 
the  Op6ra,  by  royal  favor,  and  it  was  with  this 
piece  that  he  inaugurated  his  control.  So  far,  the 
composer  had  written  only  interludes,  interspersed 
with  songs  and  dance  music,  among  which  the 
most  important  were  those  written  for  pieces  by 
Moliere,  “  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,”  “  La  Prin- 
cesse  d’Elide,”  “  Le  Mariage  Forc6,”  “  L’Amour 
M^decin,”  “  Monsieur  de  Pourceaugnac,”  and 
“  Psyche.”  He  had  also  written,  prior  to  his  brill¬ 
iant  debut  as  a  dramatic  composer,  the  music  for 
the  ballets  “La  Raillerie,”  “  Le  Ballet  des  Muses,” 
“  Cariselli,”  “  Les  Amours  D<§guis£s,”  and  several 
others. 
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Before  his  first  tragic  work,  Lully  had  produced 
the  pasticcio,  composed  of  airs  borrowed  from  his 
own  repertoire,  “  Les  Fetes  de  l’Amour  et  de  Bac¬ 
chus,”  a  pastoral  in  three  acts  for  which  Moliere, 
Benserade,  and  Quinault  wrote  the  words.  The 
composer,  ever  fortunate,  had  the  pleasure  of  see¬ 
ing,  at  a  performance  at  which  the  king  was  pres¬ 
ent,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  the  Due  de  Villeroy, 
and  the  Marquis  de  Rassen  dance  in  this  pastoral ) 
for?  with  a  view  to  acquire  graceful  deportment, 
they  were  content  to  mix  with  professional  dancers. 
1  his  fact  is  significant  of  the  manners  of  society 
during  that  period  in  the  history  of  France,  and  the 
applause  bestowed  by  Louis 
XIV.  upon  the  noble  dan¬ 
cers,  also  redounded  to 
the  credit  of  Lully  and 
contributed  to  his  promo¬ 
tion. 

“  Atys  ”  was  a  particu¬ 
larly  fortunate  piece,  for  it 
gave  especial  pleasure  to 
Le  Grande  Monarque, 
who  might  have  said,  with¬ 
out  undue  exaggeration, 

“  La  France,  e’est  moi !  ” 

This  work,  on  which  Qui¬ 
nault  collaborated,  was  pro¬ 
duced  for  the  first  time 
at  the  Chateau  of  St.  Ger¬ 
main,  in  the  month  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  1678,  in  the  presence 
of  Louis  XIV.,  and  was 
not  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  Parisians  before  the 
month  of  August  of  the 

following  year.  “  Atys  ”  was  therefore  called  the 
“  Op£ra  du  Roy.” 

d  he  first  performance  of  this  lyric  tragedy  at 
St.  Germain  was  made  especially  attractive  because 
the  dances  were  executed  by  lords  and  ladies  of 
the  court,  in  conjunction  with  the  ordinary  dancers 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  Many  of  the 
morceaux  in  “  Atys  ”  are  worthy  of  mention.  The 
critics  of  the  time  have  greatly  eulogized  the  air 
“  Le  Sommeil  ”  in  the  third  act,  on  account  of  the 
persistence  of  the  rhythm  in  the  bass  (four  quarter 
notes). 

Just  as  “  Atys ”  was  called  the  “King’s  Opera,” 
so  “  Isis  ”  received  the  name  of  the  “  Musicians’ 


Opera.”  A  music  critic  of  the  times  writes  as  fol¬ 
lows  concerning  the  work  :  “  This  opera  is  the  most 
erudite  ever  written  by  Lully,  who  spent  an  infinite 
time  upon  it.  At  the  court  performance,  the  great 
number  of  instruments,  played  by  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  masters,  contributed  not  a  little  to  emphasize 
the  beauties  of  the  music.” 

M.  de  Lajarte,  formerly  the  librarian  of  the  Op£ra 
library,  and  one  of  the  principal  collaborators  of  the 
publisher,  Michaelis,  of  Paris,  has  recently  realized 
the  happy  idea  of  reconstituting  and  condensing, 
with  piano  accompaniment,  the  masterpieces  of  the 
French  opera  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  he 

makes  the  following  inter¬ 
esting  remark  respecting 
this  “  great  number  ”  of  in¬ 
struments  :  “  The  extraor¬ 
dinary  number  spoken  of 
by  Fresneuse  dwindles 
down  to  trumpets  in  the 
prologue,  and  flutes  at  the 
end  of  the  third  act.  But, 
by  a  happy  coincidence, 
these  two  symphonic  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  work  which  so 
astonished  our  forefathers 
are  also  a  subject  of  as¬ 
tonishment  for  us  modern 
critics,  at  least  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  trumpets.  The 
degree  of  skill  and  certainty 
in  tonguing  displayed  by 
the  trumpet  players  in 
Lully’s  orchestra  was  noth¬ 
ing  short  of  marvellous.” 
The  trumpet  parts  in  the 
works  of  Bach  and  Handel  are  not  less  difficult  of 
execution,  and  at  this  day  it  would  seem  that  they 
could  not  possibly  be  played. 

Now  that  the  music  known  as  imitative  has  made 
such  notable  progress,  frequently  exceeding  the 
limits  of  good  taste,  now  that  Meyerbeer,  Berlioz, 
and,  above  all,  Wagner  have  carried  to  such  per¬ 
fection  the  complicated  art  of  orchestration,  it  is 
very  interesting  to  read  in  the  score  of  “  Isis  ”  the 
air  imitative  of  the  noises  in  nature  and  called  the 
“air  de  Pan.”  It  enables  us  to  realize  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  progress  made  in  instrumentation  since 
Lully’s  time.  This  air  was  exceedingly  popular  at 
that  day.  In  addition  to  the  sounds  heard  in 
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nature,  which  are  not  made  very  prominent,  how¬ 
ever,  this  page  of  music  is  rich  in  declamation,  and 
is  not  without  charm.  But  sweeter  to  the  ear,  in 
our  opinion,  is  the  duet  of  nymphs  in  the  second 
act.  It  is  simple,  clear,  and  remarkably  graceful. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  limits  of 
this  biography  will  not  admit  of  an  exhaustive  criti¬ 
cism  of  Lully’s  works.  We  can  only  point  out,  in  a 
somewhat  cursory  manner,  the  finest  passages  of 
his  better-known  operas,  “  Psyche,”  “  Bellerophon,” 
“Proserpine,”  “Armide,”  etc.  In  “Bellerophon” 
one  is  fain  to  quote  the  entire  prologue,  in  order  to 
show  the  ideas,  the  subjects,  or,  to  put  it  in  another 
way,  the  mere  melody.  This  grand  spectacular 
lyric  tragedy  was  performed  with  great  success  dur¬ 
ing  ten  consecutive  months,  and  it  was  afterward 
reproduced  several  times. 

“Phaeton” — for  some  inexplicable  cause  —  has 
been  called  the  “  people’s  opera,”  just  as  “  Armide” 
has  been  styled  the  “  women’s  opera.” 

Lully’s  “  Armide,”  although  much  inferior  to  the 
“Armide”  of  Gluck,  must  nevertheless  be  included 
among  his  works  best  adapted  for  the  stage,  and 
the  most  concentrated  in  style.  Only  eight  years 
before  the  appearance  of  Gluck’s  immortal  “Ar¬ 
mide,”  that  is  to  say,  in  1764,  the  Academy  of 
Music  performed  the  opera  of  the  same  name  by 
Lully  for  the  last  time,  and  with  brilliant  success. 

“  Pers6e  ”  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  Lully’s  finest 
works.  The  score  abounds  with  charming  mor- 
ceaux,  the  product  of  a  skilled  and  fertile  pen.  This 
opera  held  its  place  for  long  in  the  repertoire,  and 
each  time  it  was  revived  the  public  accorded  it  a 
favorable  reception.  The  libretto,  by  Quinault, 
the  faithful  collaborator  of  the  musician,  is  written 
in  a  superior  style,  offering  excellent  situations  for 
the  musician.  Nor  should  we  forget  to  mention 
“Proserpine,”  Lully’s  tenth  opera  in  order  of 
representation. 

.  We  have  already  observed  that  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  trait  of  the  dramatic  music  of  Lully,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  his  contemporaries,  is  pre-eminently  the 
grandeur  of  his  style,  with  a  declamation  so  exact 
that  it  may  be  described  as  perfect.  His  music  is 


the  embodiment  of  the  art  of  moderation  in  the 
recitative,  and  the  accessories  of  song  so  lavishly 
employed  by  nearly  all  the  Italian  composers  of  the 
seventeenth  century  are  not  permitted  by  him  to 
overwhelm  the  essential  note  of  the  melody.  Lully 
shows  less  variety,  less  flexibility  in  the  ensemble 
of  his  productions,  than  do  Carissimi,  L£o,  Per- 
golese,  and  Marcello,  but  he  comes  nearer  dramatic 
truth  than  any  of  these  masters.  His  music,  for 
the  most  part,  has  the  killing  frost  of  age.  upon  it ; 
but  that  he  was  a  man  of  genius  is  scarcely  in 
need  of  demonstration.  He  was  an  innovator,  as 
surely  as  was  Gluck,  and,  moreover,  was  an  epoch- 
maker  in  operatic  music.  As  a  musician  he  was 
not  without  learning,  as  an  examination  of  his  over¬ 
tures  will  clearly  evidence.  Some  charming  pieces 
for  the  clavecin  show  him  as  a  pleasing  and  skilful 
writer  for  that  instrument.  The  student  can  still 
find  much  in  Lully’s  scores  that  will  repay  thought¬ 
ful  attention. 

The  name  of  Lully  is  inseparable  from  that  of  his 
faithful  collaborator,  Quinault,  the  versatile  and 
imaginative  poet  who  aided  the  composer  by  provid¬ 
ing 'him  subjects  which  were  not  only  suited  to  the 
taste  of  the  time,  but  contained  situations  adapted 
for  the  purposes  of  the  musician.  Before  all  and 
beyond  all,  Quinault,  who  in  no  wise  deserved  the 
bitter  satires  that  Boileau  showered  upon  him, 
thoroughly  understood  the  genius  of  Lully,  and 
knew  how  to  adapt  that  genius  to  the  tragedies 
which  he  was  thereby  inspired  to  write. 

It  will  be  understood  why  we  do  not  give  a  fac¬ 
simile  reproduction  of  Lully’s  musical  manuscript, 
when  we  say  that  neither  in  the  musical  library  of 
the  Opera,  nor  in  that  of  the  Conservatoire,  nor  at 
the  National  Library  of  Paris,  nor  anywhere  else, 
can  a  single  note  of  music  from  the  pen  of  the 
founder  of  French  opera  be  discovered.  The  same 
is  true  of  his  handwriting,  not  a  line  of  which  has 
come  down  to  us.  All  that  remains  of  it  are  three 
signatures.  The  composer  of  the  music  of  “  Le 
Bourgeois  Gentilhomme  ”  has  this  in  common 
with  its  author,  Moli&re,  of  whose  writing  only  two 
or  three  signatures  are  extant. 
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UST  as  Lully  was  the  glory  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  so  French 
musical  genius  is  represented  in 
the  eighteenth  by  Rameau,  the 
most  learned  theorist  and  illustri¬ 
ous  composer  of  his  time. 

Jean  Philippe  Rameau  was  born  at  Dijon  on  the 
25th  of  September,  1683.  His  father  and  mother 
were  amateur  musicians,  and  they  carefully  taught 
their  son  the  elements  of  the  art  of  which  he  was 
destined  to  become  such  a  celebrated  master.  The 
little  Rameau  made  very  rapid  progress,  and  his 
numerous  biographers  are  agreed  that  at  the' age  of 
seven  there  was  no  musical  score  which  he  could 
not  execute  at  sight  on  the  harpsichord. 

In  spite  of  his  extraordinary  talent  for  music, 
Rameau’s  parents  did  not  wish  him  to  become  an 
artist.  They  desired  that  he  should  enter  the 
magistracy,  and  placed  him  as  a  student  in  the  care 
of  the  Jesuits.  He  did  not  make  much  progress, 
however,  and  did  not  get  beyond  the  fourth  class  in 
Latin ;  for  his  head  was  full  of  music  and  he  could 
not  apply  himself  to  study,  insomuch  that  he  be¬ 
came  a  deplorable  example  for  his  school-fellows. 
His  copy-books  were  annotated  with  fragments  of 
music  which  passed  through  his  mind  and  which  he 
took  a  great  pleasure  in  putting  upon  paper.  He 
was  at  last  sent  away  from  the  Jesuit  college  as  an 
intractable  pupil ;  he  had  but  a  very  slight  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Latin,  French,  or  history,  and  the  same  might 
be  said  of  other  subjects. 

On  returning  to  his  family  he  gave  himself  up 
completely  to  the  study  of  the  harpsichord  and  the 
organ,  and  also  learned  to  play  upon  the  violin.  As 
regards  harmony,  the  youthful  Rameau  failed  to  get 
beyond  the  first  principles  of  that  art-science,  as  he 
could  not  find  in  Dijon  any  musician  sufficiently 
well  informed  on  the  rules  and  practice  of  counter¬ 
point  to  perfect  his  knowledge  of  harmony.  Who 
knows  whether  it  was  not  precisely  this  unfortunate 


blank  in  his  studies  which  caused  him  later  on  to 
undertake  the  theoretical  inquiries  into  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  chords  that  are  the  subject  of  his  admir¬ 
able  treatises  on  harmony? 

Before  he  had  thoroughly  learned  the  laws  of  har¬ 
mony,  Rameau,  as  yet  a  beardless  youth,  yielded  to 
the  law  laid  down  by  the  little  winged  god  whose 
name  is  Cupid.  He  fell  madly  in  love  with  a 
widow  who  was  his  neighbor.  Everybody  knows 
that  nothing  exercises  a  more  unfortunate  or  more 
beneficial  influence  over  the  mind  of  a  young  lover 
than  the  advice  given  him  by  the  woman  he  loves. 
Happily  the  widow  gave  good  advice  to  her 
adorer.  She  went  so  far  one  day  as  to  reproach 
him  with  his  ignorance  of  the  French  language. 
“  You  spell  like  a  scullion  !  ”  she  told  him.  Rameau 
did  not  die  on  the  spot  in  consequence  of  this 
outrage,  for  he  was  a  strong-minded  youth ;  but  his 
face  became  scarlet,  and  he  promised  to  study  —  a 
promise  he  kept. 

Rameau’s  father,  however,  who  desired  to  put  an 
end  to  the  intrigue  carried  on  by  his  son  —  who 
was  as  precocious  in  passionate  gallantry  as  he  was 
talented  on  the  harpsichord  —  broke  off  the  liaison 
by  sending  him  to  travel  in  Italy.  Rameau  did  not 
tear  himself  away  from  his  fair  neighbor  without 
great  emotion,  his  heart  beating  prestissimo  appas¬ 
sionato  ;  but  he  was  bound  to  obey  the  paternal  be¬ 
hest. 

The  future  author  of  “  Castor  and  Pollux  ”  was  not 
yet  eighteen  years  of  age  when  he  arrived  in  Milan. 
The  works  of  the  Italian  composers  then  in  vogue 
did  not  at  all  modify  his  taste,  which  was  entirely 
the  outcome  of  his  own  peculiar  character.  He 
heard  the  music  of  Scarlatti,  Lotti,  Duni,  Caldara, 
Leo,  and  it  caused  him  surprise  rather  than  satisfac¬ 
tion.  He  remained  but  a  short  time  in  the  capital 
of  Lombardy,  and  did  not  continue  his  Italian  ex¬ 
cursion  further  than  that  point.  He  had  but  one 
desire,  and  that  was  to  return  to  France.  Chance 
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having  brought  him  into  contact  with  a  theatrical 
manager,  who  had  come  to  Milan  to  get  together 
an  orchestra  and  an  operatic  troupe  for  a  tour  in  the 
south  of  France,  Rameau  accepted  an  engagement 
as  violinist.  It  was  several  years  later  when  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Dijon.  Whether  or  not  he  sought  the 
widow  for  whom  he  had  felt  such  an  affection 
history  does  not  say.  We  are  rather  inclined  to 
think  that  he  did  not  see  her  again,  as  he  remained 
at  Dijon  but  a  very  short  time.  Henceforth,  he 
patiently  awaited  the  moment  when  he  should  be 
able  to  go  to  Paris,  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  eminent  mas¬ 
ters  who  would  perfect  him  in  the  art  of  composi¬ 
tion. 

Finally  he  left  for  the  French  capital,  and  arrived 
there  in  the  course  of  the  year  1717,  being  then 
about  thirty-four  years  of  age.  It  was  very  late  to 
commence  the  study  of  an  art  of  which  he  as  yet  only 
imperfectly  understood  the  technique.  Especially 
was  it  late  to  dream  of  attaining  celebrity  in  theat¬ 
rical  music,  access  to  which  was  always  very  difficult 
for  unknown  composers. 

Rameau  at  last  believed  that  he  had  found  a 
protector  and  a  professor  who  would  be  disposed  to 
complete  his  musical  education,  in  the  person  of 
the  organist  Marchand,  who  was  held  in  great  es¬ 
teem  in  Paris.  But  Marchand  at  once  detected  the 
superior  genius  —  although  it  was  then  in  a  latent 
state — of  the  Dijon  musician,  and  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  fear  and  jealousy  he  sent  him  away.  He 
acted  indeed  in  a  most  culpable  manner  towards 
Rameau  and  showed  unjust  partiality  to  others,  as 
we  shall  see. 

The  position  of  organist  at  the  Church  of  St.  Paul 
becoming  vacant,  it  was  submitted  to  public  com¬ 
petition.  Rameau,  being  obliged  to  work  to  keep 
the  pot  boiling,  presented  himself  as  a  competi¬ 
tor  against  one  Daquin,  who  was  an  indifferent 
organist,  and  still  more  indifferent  composer. 
Marchand  was  appointed  judge  of  the  competi¬ 
tion.  According  to  the  testimony  of  all  who 
were  present  at  this  interesting  trial,  Rameau  stood 
forth  immensely  superior  to  Daquin.  Nevertheless 
Marchand  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  position  was  given  to  him.  After  this 
check,  Rameau  was  obliged  to  accept  a  place  as 
organist  at  Lille.  He  left  Paris  regretfully ;  but  his 
departure  was  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  Mar¬ 
chand,  who  feared  his  presence  there. 

Rameau  did  not  remain  long  at  Lille.  Fie  had  a 


brother  at  Clermont,  in  Auvergne,  who  was  a  musi¬ 
cian  of  some  talent,  and  organist  of  the  cathedral  of 
that  city.  Wishing  to  retire,  he  offered  Jean  Phi¬ 
lippe  the  position  which  he  was  leaving,  and  the 
place  being  a  remunerative  one,  Rameau  accepted. 
He  was,  however,  to  his  deep  regret,  obliged  to 
enter  into  an  engagement  for  a  certain  number  of 
years,  for  towards  Paris  his  eyes  were  ever  turned. 

Situated  in  the  midst  of  the  mountains,  the  town 
of  Clermont  was  at  that  time  very  little  visited  by 
strangers,  and  Rameau  concentrated  himself  in  his 
own  personality.  He  wrote  motets  and  pieces  for 
the  harpsichord.  There,  too,  he  reflected  upon  the 
natural  laws  governing  the  formation  of  chords,  the 
theory  of  which  had  not  then  been  expounded. 
After  deep  and  continuous  study  —  like  Newton 
when  he  discovered  the  law  of  gravitation  —  Ra¬ 
meau  at  last  discovered  the  secret  of  harmony.  To 
him  belongs  the  glory  of  being  the  first  to  formulate 
these  laws,  in  his  first  work,  of  which  we  shall  speak 
presently. 

Four  years  had  passed  away,  yet  Rameau  was 
bound  to  remain  at  Clermont  for  several  years 
more,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  his  agree¬ 
ment;  but  he  still  saw  Paris  in  his  dreams,  Paris, 
the  only  city  where  he  could  produce  his  composi¬ 
tions  and  his  book  on  theory.  He  was,  however, 
held  in  great  esteem  at  Clermont,  and  in  spite 
of  his  repeated  attempts  to  cancel  the  agreement 
he  was  unable  to  do  so.  He  then  devised  a 
plan  by  which  he  should  be  sent  away  from  his 
church  for  reasons  contrary  to  those  which  were 
advanced  by  the  friends  and  admirers  who  desired 
him  to  remain  there.  They  thought  that  he  was  an 
inspired  organist  and  that  his  harmonies  were  of  an 
elevated  and  powerful  character.  Rameau  suddenly 
began  to  play  on  his  noble  instrument  like  an  igno¬ 
rant  musician,  destitute  of  ideas,  bringing  forth  such 
discordant  and  frightful  sounds  that  the  clergy  were 
scandalized  and  the  faithful  stopped  their  ears.  Re¬ 
monstrances  were  made  to  him.  He  answered  that 
he  could  do  no  better ;  that  it  was  in  this  wise  that 
the  noble  art  of  the  organist  had  been  suddenly  re¬ 
vealed  to  him,  and  that  he  should  always  play  in  this 
manner.  He  was  accordingly  dismissed  and  re¬ 
ceived  his  discharge  with  infinite  joy.  At  the  last 
service  which  he  attended,  when  his  successor  sat 
by  his  side,  he  ceased  his  practical  joking  and 
played  upon  the  organ  in  such  a  manner  as  to  com¬ 
pel  the  admiration  of  all  who  heard  it.  He  was 
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At  last,  however,  Rameau  found  the  golden  key 
which,  so  the  proverb  says,  opens  every  door,  even 
the  door  of  the  Opera,  in  the  person  of  the  great 
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determined  that  they  should  regret  his  departure, 
and  he  succeeded  marvellously. 

Thus  Rameau  returned  to  Paris,  where,  in  the 
course  of  a  short  time,  he  published  his 
treatise  on  harmony.  But  the  subject  was 
so  novel  and  the  explanations  given  by  the 
author  so  abstruse  that  musicians  failed  to 
understand  it.  This,  however,  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  speaking  of  it  malevolently, 
with  the  naive  and  base  assurance  born 
of  ignorance  and  vanity.  Profoundly  sad¬ 
dened  but  not  discouraged  by  this  result, 
he  turned  to  composition  for  the  renown 
which  was  not  accorded  to  him  as  a  the¬ 
orist. 

Rameau  wrote  with  rare  facility  can¬ 
tatas  with  choruses,  sonatas,  and  other 
pieces  for  the  harpsichord,  which  caused 
him  to  be  regarded  with  great  interest  by 
the  public.  Pupils  came  to  him  and  he 
obtained  the  position  of  organist  at  the 
church  of  Sainte-Croix-de-la-Bretonnerie. 

He  would  have  been  perfectly  happy  in 
this  position,  had  he  not  yearned  for  a 
grander  destiny,  of  which  mention  has  al¬ 
ready  been  made  —  success  as  a  composer 
of  grand  opera. 

To  test  his  strength  he  made  his  debut 
in  a  small  theatre,  as  the  author  of  the 
scores  for  several  pieces  written  by  his 
fellow-Dijonais,  the  poet  Piron,  of  happy 
memory,  with  songs  and  dance-tunes, 
which  did  not  pass  unnoticed.  Then,  re¬ 
suming  his  labors  on  musical  theory,  he  published 
his  second  book  on  the  subject.  This  book,  like 
the  first,  did  not  escape  the  malevolent  criticism 
of  ignorant  persons;  but  this  tended  to  spread 
abroad  the  name  of  the  author,  which  came  to  be 
talked  of  in  spite  of  the  efforts  made  to  keep  it 
secret.  Rameau’s  instrumental  music  began  to  be 
sought  after,  and  his  pieces  for  the  harpsichord  were 
played  everywhere.  This  result  was  not  what  he  had 
hoped  to  attain  :  conscious  of  his  superiority  as  a  dra¬ 
matic  composer,  his  goal,  as  we  know,  was  the  Aca¬ 
demic  de  Musique.  He  applied  to  the  echoes  of 
the  neighborhood,  that  is  to  say,  to  all  the  lyric  poets 
who  had  a  reputation.  These  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
his  request,  being  fearful  of  collaborating  at  the  de¬ 
but  (always  an  uncertain  matter)  of  a  composer  in 
so  difficult,  so  complex  an  art  as  lyric  tragedy. 


financier,  M.  de  la  Popeliniere,  whose  wife  was  one  of 
his  pupils  and  took  lessons  on  the  harpsichord.  M. 
de  la  Popeliniere  arranged  a  meeting  at  his  house 
between  the  most  illustrious  Voltaire  and  Rameau, 
the  humble  aspirant  to  musical  glory.  Voltaire  prom¬ 
ised  to  write  an  opera  for  the  protdgd  of  the  great 
Farmer-General,  and  this  piece  appears  in  the  com¬ 
plete  works  of  Voltaire  under  the  title  of  “  Samson.” 
The  literary  masterpiece  of  the  great  writer  pleased 
Rameau  greatly,  and  he  set  to  work  upon  the 
accompanying  music  with  great  enthusiasm.  When 
the  score  was  finished  the  musician  rendered  it 
at  de  la  Popelinicre’s  house,  in  presence  of  Voltaire 
and  a  chosen  few.  Rameau  emerged  from  the 
ordeal  triumphant ;  but,  alas  1  there’s  many  a  slip 
’twixt  cup  and  lip.  The  director  of  the  Academic- 
de  Musique  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
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piece,  which  he  considered  unsuitable  for  the  opera, 
because  founded  on  a  biblical  subject.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  remember  what  Voltaire  has  written  on 
this  question. 

“Rameau,”  says  he,  in  speaking  of  “Samson,” 
“Rameau,  the  greatest  musician  in  France,  set  this 
opera  to  music  about  the  year  1732.  It  was  about 
to  be  produced,  when  the  same  cabal  which  at  a 
later  date  succeeded  in  causing  the  representa¬ 
tions  of  ‘  Mahomet  ’  (one  of  Voltaire’s  tragedies) 
to  be  suspended,  prevented  the  production  of 
‘Samson’  at  the  Op6ra.” 

I  do  not  know  whether 
the  cabal  spoken  of  by 
the  author  of  the  “  Diction- 
naire  Philosophique  ”  was 
responsible  in  this  matter. 

I  should  be  inclined  to 
think  that  the  director  of 
the  Opera  simply  took 
counsel  with  himself. 

Whatever  the  fact,  Voltaire 
adds : 

“  And  at  the  very  time 
when  permission  was  given 
for  this  piece  (“  Samson  ”) 
to  be  played  at  the  The¬ 
atre  of  the  Comedie  Itali- 
enne,  and  when  ‘  Samson  ’ 
worked  miracles  conjointly 
with  Arlequin,  permission 
was  not  granted  for  the 
same  subject  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  a  noble  and 
worthy  manner  at  the  The¬ 
atre  of  the  Acad^mie  de 
Musique.  Our  musician  has  since  made  use  of 
nearly  all  the  airs  in  ‘  Samson  ’  in  other  lyric  com¬ 
positions,  which  envy  was  unable  to  suppress.” 

It  is  quite  true  that  Rameau  utilized,  but  long 
afterwards,  a  part  of  the  music  in  “  Samson  ”  for  his 
opera  “  Zoroastre.”  This  work  was  not  his  dt^but  at 
the  opera.  The  composer  appeared  before  the 
Acad^mie  de  Musique  with  “Hippolyte  et  Aricie,” 
by  the  Abbe  Pellegrin,  a  worldly  abbd  if  there  ever 
was  one,  and  a  great  playwright,  concerning  whom 
these  verses  were  written  : 


Le  matin  catholique  et  le  soir  idolatre, 

II  dine  de  l’autel  et  soupe  du  the&tre. 

M.  de  la  Popeliniere  advanced  500  livres  to  the 
Abb£  to  secure  him  against  the  possible  failure  of 
the  piece,  and  Rameau  set  to  work  again.  This 
opera  was  given  on  the  first  of  October,  1733.  The 
composer  attained  renown  in  his  fiftieth  year :  he 
was  old  in  years  but  young  in  fame,  as  we  have  seen. 

Before  examining  the  dramatic  works  of  Rameau 
and  forming  an  opinion  as  to  their  influence  upon 
French  art,  we  will  add  a  few  words  concerning 

the  composer’s  personal 
appearance.  He  was  tall 
in  stature  and  extraordi- 
arily  thin.  His  face  was 
furrowed  by  deep  wrinkles  ; 
he  had  an  aquiline  nose, 
a  broad  and  open  forehead 
and  prominent  cheek¬ 
bones.  The  mouth  was 
large,  the  look  frank  and 
bold  and  indicative  of 
energy,  perseverance  and 
will  -  power.  One  might 
have  supposed  him  a  per¬ 
son  of  delicate  health,  al¬ 
though  he  was  never  seri- 
iously  ill,  owing  to  the  very 
'  sober  regime  which  he  had 
adopted.  Given  much  to 
reflection,  he  was  not  talk¬ 
ative  and  never  spoke  of 
himself.  He  married  a 
young  lady  named  Marie 
Louise  Mangot,  who  was  a 
good  musician  and  had  a 
very  fine  voice,  and  she  made  her  illustrious  hus¬ 
band  very  happy  in  his  home  circle  by  her  amiable 
character  and  her  kindness  of  heart.  He  had  by 
her  three  children,  one  son  and  two  daughters. 
Rameau  died  at  the  age  of  about  eighty-one,  in 
the  same  month  as  that  which  saw  his  birth  — 
the  12th  of  September,  1764  —  leaving  behind  him 
a  considerable  quantity  of  dramatic  music,  although 
he  had  only  begun  to  write  for  the  theatre,  as 
we  know,  at  an  age  when  many  men  have  finished 
their  career. 


RAMEAU. 

From  a  copperplate  engraved  by  J.  W.  Bellinger, 
Berlin,  1802. 


STATUE  OF  RAMEAU  IN  PARIS  OPERA  HOUSE 

Reproduced  from  a  photograph  made  for  this  work  by  special  permission.  One  of  four  life-size  statues  placed 
in  the  vestibule  of  the  Opera  House,  at  the  foot  of  the  grand  marble  staircase. 
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“  Hippolyte  et  Aricie  ”  met  with  but  doubtful 
success,  about  which  there  was  difference  of  opinion. 
Accustomed  as  the  public  was  to  the  flowing  music 
of  Lully,  that  of  Rameau  was  considered  brusque 
and  his  harmonies  rough  and  dissonant.  They  were 
indeed  very  bold  for  the  time.  What  astonished 
the  amateurs  and  put  to  rout  the  imitators  of  Lully, 
such  as  Colasse,  Desmarets,  Blamont,  was  the 
novelty  of  the  modulation,  the  suddenness  of  the 
changed  chords,  the  character  and  style  of  the  in¬ 
strumentation.  With  Rameau,  the  flutes,  hautbois, 
bassoons,  manifested  themselves  at  intervals,  without 
any  interruption  of  the  general  theme  of  the  sym¬ 
phony.  Rameau  sought  to  give  and  gave  to  each 
instrument  its  own  particular  force  and  value,  which 
enhanced  the  interest  without  detracting  in  any 
degree  from  the  unity  of  style  of  the  piece. 

At  a  later  date,  when  he  had  attained  the  full 
measure  of  his  experience,  Rameau  certainly  pro¬ 
duced  better  work  than  “  Hippolyte  et  Aricie.”  At 
the  same  time  this  first  opera  of  the  great  French 
master  is  full  of  dramatic  beauty  and  attractive  con¬ 
ceptions.  We  may  cite,  as  an  example,  the  charm¬ 
ing  chorus  of  nymphs  in  the  prologue,  the  graceful 
gavotte  which  was  sung:  “A  1’ Amour  rendons  les 
armes.”  And  again,  the  fine  air  sung  by  Aricie  in 
the  first  act,  the  chorus,  “Dieux  vengeurs,  lancez 
le  tonnerre  ” ;  with  a  purely  instrumental  page  to 
imitate  the  thunder,  which  certainly  does  not  equal 
the  storm  of  the  pastoral  symphony,  but  which  at 
the  same  time  is  not  wanting  in  effect,  particularly 
the  violin  arpeggios.  The  second  act,  the  scene 
of  which  is  laid  in  the  infernal  regions,  is  character¬ 
ized  by  a  boldness  of  harmony  and  a  striking 
novelty  for  the  period.  The  two  first  movements 
of  the  first  scene  are  simply  pure  Weber.  The  rest 
is  of  the  same  fantastic  character. 

There  is  no  musician,  however  humble  his  at¬ 
tainments,  who  does  not  know  and  admire  the  trio 
of  the  Fates,  “Quelle  soudaine  horreur.”  The  suc¬ 
cession  of  chords  on  the  words,  “  Oil  cours-tu,  mal- 
heureux?”  are  striking  in  their  expression.  This 
would  appear  even  at  the  present  day  as  a  happy 
and  wonderfully  effective  discovery. 

“  Les  Indes  Galantes,”  an  heroic  ballet,  was  the 
second  work  that  Rameau  gave  to  the  Op6ra.  He 
was  then  fifty  years  of  age.  The  public,  who  had 
become  more  accustomed  to  the  musician’s  pecu¬ 
liarly  characteristic  style,  received  this  work  in  the 
most  favorable  manner.  From  that  time  forth,  the 


master  who  had  experienced  such  difficulty  in  ob¬ 
taining  access  to  the  Opera,  was  rewarded  with  one 
long  series  of  triumphs.  He  reigned  in  the  opinion 
of  the  musicians  and  the  habitues  of  the  Academie 
de  Musique  as  an  omnipotent  sovereign  of  the  art. 
“  Les  Fetes  d’H6b6,”  “  Dardanus,”  “  Zoroastre,” 
“Anacreon,”  “  Plaffie,”  “Les  Fetes  de  Polymnie,” 
“  Les  Fetes  de  l’Hymen  et  de  l’Amour,”  are  works 
which  bear  the  impress  of  Rameau’s  genius.  His 
talent  appeared  to  the  most  advantage,  however,  jn 
“  Castor  et  Pollux,”  his  dramatic  master-piece, 
which  indeed  is  a  fine  example  of  theatrical  music. 

We  mentioned  above  the  theoretical  works  of  Ra¬ 
meau,  and  now  propose  to  make  further  reference 
to  them.  Rameau’s  theory,  which  threw  a  flood  of 
light  upon  what  before  his  time  was  darkness  and 
empiricism,  is  entirely  based  upon  the  eternal  law 
governing  the  creation  of  chords  by  the  resonances 
of  the  monochord.  Rameau  found  in  these  reso¬ 
nances  the  fundamental  bass  of  the  different  chords 
composed  of  a  succession  of  thirds.  This  discovery 
of  the  fundamental  bass  showed  the  true  nature  of 
the  inversions  of  chords  which  before  the  theoretical 
exposition  of  the  great  Dijon  master  had  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  so  many  peculiar  kinds  of  chords. 

Rameau  had  discovered  the  natural  formation  of 
chords,  a  thing  wonderful  in  itself  and  sufficient  to 
make  his  name  immortal ;  but  in  thus  establishing 
the  principles  of  harmony  he  had  not  established  all 
its  laws.  He  left  to  his  didactic  successors  the  work 
of  laying  down  the  important  rules  of  the  attraction 
of  notes  for  the  determination  of  chords,  as  also  the 
rules  governing  their  movement  in  modulation.  It 
is  thus  that  we  find  in  Rameau’s  work  certain 
hazardous  harmonies  which  are  more  due  to  the 
non-observance  of  these  laws  than  offences  against 
good  taste  or  fancies  of  the  composer’s  imagination. 
We  see,  indeed,  in  the  music  of  this  artistic  genius 
successions  of  fifths,  faulty  relation  of  notes,  brusque 
modulations  offensive  to  the  ear,  which  are  nothing 
more  than  faults  in  writing.  Thus  he  who  has  been 
truly  called  the  “  Father  of  Harmony,”  made  mis¬ 
takes  in  harmony  which,  even  at  the  present  day, 
in  spite  of  the  great  liberty  taken  by  composers  of 
the  advanced  school  with  their  successions  of  modi¬ 
fied  chords,  still  remain  faults  in  musical  grammar. 

Rameau  wrote  his  last  opera,  “  Les  Paladins,”  at 
the  age  of  seventy-seven.  In  reading  this  score  we 
find  nothing  to  indicate  any  failing  of  the  vigorous 
mind  of  this  extraordinary  musician,  who,  following 
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Lully,  was  the  pioneer  in  the  great  field  of  dramatic  the  harpsichord  composed  by  Rameau,  which  form 

music  that  Gluck  was  destined  to  cover  with  incom-  such  an  important  item  in  the  fine  work  by  A.  Me- 

parable  power  and  genius.  reaux,  “  Les  Clavecinistes,  ”  containing  a  selec- 

This  article  would  be  very  incomplete  were  we  tion  of  pieces  by  these  musicians  from  163710  1790, 

not  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  pieces  for  classed  in  their  chronological  order,  and  revised. 


CfoefcT 
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Fac-simile  musical  manuscript  written  by  Rameau. 

Reproduced  from  original  in  the  Paris  Opera  Library. 


annotated  and  accented  with  the  variations  and  or¬ 
naments  of  the  period  and  in  full  notation.  What 
pianist  of  the  present  day  has  not  delighted  in 
playing,  from  amongst  the  numerous  compositions 
by  Rameau  for  the  harpsichord,  his  “  Musette,” 
“ Tambourin,”  “  Poule,”  “Rappel  des  Oiseaux,” 
“  Fanfarinette,”  “  Egyptienne,”  and  “  Entretiens 


des  Muses,”  etc.  Few  pianists,  however,  have 
succeeded  in  executing  these  delightful  insph 
rations  on  the  instrument  for  which  they  were 
written,  and  which  gives  them  their  full  effect,  with 
all  the  freshness  of  idea,  color,  and  ingenious  ac¬ 
companiment.  It  is  a  feast  for  a  musical  epicure  to 
hear  music  by  Couperin,  or  Frescobaldi,  or  Scar- 
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latti  played  by  an  educated  musician  and  pianist  of 
taste,  in  conjunction  with  music  by  Rameau  executed 
upon  a  well-preserved  or  newly-manufactured  harp¬ 
sichord.  For  the  celebrated  piano  manufactory  of 
Pleyel,  Wolff  et  Cie.,  of  Paris,  yielding  to  the  desire 
expressed  by  a  few  artists  and  amateurs,  has  made 
for  them  a  limited  number  of  harpsichords  which 
out-rival  in  a  remarkable  manner,  both  as  to  quality 
of  sound  and  the  number  of  pedals,  the  finest  in¬ 
strument  of  the  celebrated  Taskin. 

In  1888,  the  Paris  Society  of  Musical  Composers 
gave  an  exclusively  artistic  soiree  in  the  Salle  Pleyel, 
the  memory  of  which  yet  remains.  By  the  side  of 
magnificent  grand  pianos,  the  most  noble  instruments 


produced  by  this  musical  establishment,  was  a  harp¬ 
sichord,  which  gave  promise  of  great  things.  It 
was  not  found  wanting  when  put  to  the  test ;  for, 
in  the  hands  of  M.  Dimmer  and  Mme.  Roger-Miclos, 
two  virtuosos  whose  reputation  is  well  established, 
it  rendered  the  music  of  the  composers  who  wrote 
for  the  harpsichord  in  a  wonderful  manner,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  pieces  by  Rameau. 

A  statue  has  been  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Rameau  in  his  native  town  of  Dijon,  due-  to  the 
initiative  of  a  Dijon  composer  of  considerable  talent, 
M.  Poisot,  who  opened  a  subscription  in  order 
to  put  on  record  the  public  admiration  for  this 
great  and  illustrious  musician  of  Burgundy. 


TRIUMPH  OF  RAMEAU. 
From  a  rare  engraving  by  Fessard. 
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ANDRE  ERNEST  MODESTE  GRETRY 


Reproduction  of  a  portrait  by  Quenedey  painted  In  1808. 
Qretry  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven. 
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NDRE  ERNEST  MODESTE 
GRliTRY,  the  author  of  “  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion,”  was  born  at  Liege 
on  the  nth  of  February,  1741. 
At  the  age  of  seven  years  he  was 
placed  by  his  father,  a  poor  musi¬ 
cian  and  one  of  the  violinists  of  the  Collegiate 
Church  of  St.  Denis,  as  a  chorister  in  that  church. 

The  unfortunate  little  boy,  who  was  of  a  delicate 
constitution  and  who  suffered  from  hemorrhages 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  laborious  existence,  was 
obliged  to  walk  six  times  every  day  from'  his 
home  to  the  church  —  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  — 
in  order  to  take  part  in  the  services.  Matins 
were  sung,  even  in  the  most  rigorous  days  of  winter, 
between  five  and  six  o’clock  in  the  morning.  One 
day  the  child  arrived  somewhat  late  at  this  early 
service,  and  although  he  was  not  to  blame,  the 
choir-master  obliged  him  to  remain  upon  his  knees 
for  two  hours  in  the  midst  of  his  fellow  choristers. 
This  punishment  had  such  an  effect  upon  little 
Grdry,  who  was  naturally  of  a  timid  disposition, 
that  he  would  awake  several  times  during  the  night 
in  a  state  of  fear  lest  he  should  arrive  too  late. 
“  Without  considering  the  hour  or  the  weather,  I 
would  often  start  off  as  early  as  three  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  through  snow  and  ice,  and  would  sit  down 
at  the  door  of  the  church,  warming  my  hands  at  my 
little  lantern,  which  I  held  on  my  knees.  In  this 
way  I  used  to  sleep  more  peacefully,  because  I  was 
sure  that  they  could  not  open  the  door  without 
waking  me.” 

Grdry  finally  emancipated  himself  from  this  choir, 
which  was  a  veritable  scholastic  place  of  torment, 
having  learned  scarcely  anything  of  music.  His 
first  professor  of  any  importance  was  the  organist  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Pierre  at  Liege,  M.  Renekin,  who 
gave  him  lessons  in  counterpoint  for  two  years,  and 
kindly  encouraged  him  in  his  early  essays  in  instru¬ 
mental  music. 


under  Moreau,  a  talented  musician  and  a  method¬ 
ical  and  conscientious  professor. 

In  order  to  finish  his  musical  studies  and  be¬ 
cause  of  an  ardent  desire  to  visit  other  countries, 
Grdtry  conceived  the  idea  of  going  to  Rome  to 
establish  himself  there.  The  idea  of  separation  was 
not  a  pleasant  one  for  his  father.  He  opposed  it 
for  two  reasons  :  his  son’s  delicate  health,  and  the 
expense  which  would  necessarily  be  incurred. 
However,  there  was  no  choice  but  to  yield  before 
the  determination  expressed  by  this  young  aspirant 
to  musical  glory  ;  and  Grdry,  who  was  then  eighteen 
years  of  age,  started  from  Liege  for  Rome.  He 
set  forth  on  foot  —  being  destitute  of  the  means 
which  would  enable  him  to  make  this  long  journey 
by  coach  or  on  horseback  —  after  having  seen  per¬ 
formed  a  mass  of  his  own  composition,  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  which  a  present  was  made  him  by  the 
canons  of  St.  Denis. 

With  a  small  .stock  of  money  and  a  pair  of  pistols 
given  him  by  his  grandfather  to  defend  himself 
against  the  highwaymen  —  there  were  highwaymen 
then,  and  many  of  them  on  the  roads  of  beautiful 
Italy — Gretry  set  out  with  a  guide  named  Remade, 
who,  in  spite  of  his  sixty  years,  was  accustomed  to 
travel  on  foot  from  Liege  to  Rome,  and  from  Rome 
to  Liege,  regularly  twice  a  year.  His  ostensible 
profession  was  that  of  a  guide,  but  he  also  followed 
the  less  respectable  and  more  remunerative  calling  of 
smuggler.  Remade  fraudulently  carried  into  Rome 
quantities  of  fine  Flanders  lace,  while  from 
Rome  he  brought  back  relics  and  Popes’  slippers 
which  he  supplied  to  the  convents  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  Whether  these  slippers  had  really  been 
worn  by  his  Holiness  and  whether  the  relics  had 
the  origin  ascribed  to  them  by  the  honest  Remade, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  here  :  rumor  said  so, 
and  by  faith  we  attain  salvation. 


When  the  day  fixed  for  the  departure  of  the 

The  young  musician  also  studied  young  musician  arrived,  the  guide  went  to  the  house 
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of  Gr6try’s  parents.  His  coming  might  be  likened 
to  the  appearance  of  a  spectre  to  this  poor  couple, 
so  deeply  affected  were  they  by  the  departure  of 
their  child.  Without  a  word  the  little  fellow  laid 
hold  of  his  valise  and  strapped  it  on  his  back ;  then 
knelt  down  with  his  hands  clasped  before  his  father 
and  mother  and  asked  their  blessing.  “  God  bless 
thee,  dear  child !  ”  were  the  simple  words  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  broken-hearted  parents,  and  then 
the  traveller  disappeared  with  his  guide. 

The  son  was  not  less  moved  than  his  father  and 
mother,  whose  kindly  faces  were  bathed  in  tears  and 
wore  the  ashy  hue  of  death.  “  As  soon  as  I  was  able 
to  think  calmly,”  writes  the  musician,  “  I  felt  tears 
trickling  down  my  cheeks,  and  I  said :  ‘  O  God, 
grant  that  thy  poor  creature  may  one  day  become 
the  support  and  consolation  of  his  unfortunate 
parents  1  ’  ”  How  touching  is  this  simple  scene, 
how  eloquently  does  it  speak  in  favor  of  this  patri¬ 
archal  household  which  Gretry,  by  his  genius,  has 
made  illustrious ;  and  how  strongly  are  our  sympa¬ 
thies  moved  by  the  immortality  earned  for  it  by  this 
most  sensible  of  sons  ! 

The  brave  youth,  who  was  accompanied  by  a 
young  surgeon,  walked  regularly  ten  leagues  a  day 
with  his  knapsack  upon  his  back.  Those  were  hard 
day’s  marches.  At  Treves  the  two  young  men 
began  to  fear  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  go  any 
farther,  but  their  energetic  determination  gave  them 
strength,  and  they  continued  their  journey,  still  at 
the  rate  of  ten  leagues  a  day.  They  passed  through 
the  Tyrol,  singing  the  while,  and  braved  the  dangers 
of  the  avalanches,  and  a  few  days  later  stood  in 
rapt  admiration  of  the  beautiful  land  of  the  Milanese. 
They  afterward  visited  the  artistic  curiosities  of 
Florence.  Every  part  of  Italy  was  in  their  eyes 
an  enchanted  region.  At  last  Gr6try  saluted  the 
Eternal  City,  which  he  entered  by  the  Porta  del 
Popolo.  He  had  ample  time  to  make  himself 
thoroughly  familiar  with  Rome  and  to  carefully  study 
the  works  of  the  Italian  masters,  then  so  greatly 
renowned ;  for  he  remained  at  least  nine  years  in 
Italy.  Here  he  made  his  early  efforts  in  sacred  and 
in  theatrical  music,  but  without  achieving  any  bril¬ 
liant  success.  He  was  then  feeling  his  way,  and  did 
not  as  yet  know  for  what  particular  style  of  music 
he  was  best  fitted.  Chance,  however,  brought  to 
his  notice  a  comic  opera  by  Monsigny,  and  he  at 
once  felt  that  his  true  vocation  was  the  music  best 
suited  to  comedy.  But  as  Paris  was  the  only  field 


which  offered  him  the  means  of  making  himself 
known  to  advantage  in  this  branch  of  musical  art,  he 
resolved  to  settle  in  the  French  capital. 

In  this  biography  of  Gr6try  it  would  be  unjust  to 
omit  the  name  of  the  Swedish  Envoy,  the  Comte  de 
Creutz,  who  raised  the  musician’s  hopes  and  helped 
him  to  continue  his  struggle  at  times  when  he 
felt  greatly  depressed.  M.  de  Creutz  had  divined 
the  degree  of  genius  exhibited  in  the  early  attempts 
of  our  musician,  although  they  had  not  -been 
publicly  successful,  and  it  is  fitting  that  his  name 
should  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  successes 
of  his  illustrious  prot6g6.  Gr6try  never  lost  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  testifying  his  deep  gratitude  to  M.  de 
Creutz. 

When,  after  his  long  sojourn  in  Italy,  the  com¬ 
poser  was  guided  by  his  lucky  star  to  settle  in  Paris, 
he  had  neither  harpsichord  nor  pianoforte,  and  it 
appears  that  for  some  time  he  pursued  his  studies 
without  having  one  of  these  instruments  which  are 
of  the  first  necessity  for  a  composer.  It  was  upon 
a  clavichord  lent  him  by  M.  Louet  that  the  com¬ 
poser  wrote  :  “  Les  Mariages  Samnites,”  “  Lucile,” 
“  Le  Huron,”  “  Le  Tableau  Parlant,”  “Le  Sphinx,” 
“Les  Deux  Avares,”  “  L’Amitit*  a  l’Epreuve,”  and 
“  Zemire  et  Azor.” 

In  the  clavichord,  which  was  the  predecessor 
of  the  spinet,  brass  rods  are  used  instead  of  pen 
nibs  to  make  the  chords  vibrate.  GrtRry’s  clavi¬ 
chord,  which  may  be  found  in  the  interesting  col¬ 
lection  of  the  Instrumental  Museum  at  the  Paris 
Conservatoire,  possesses  only  four  octaves  and  two 
notes,  as  was  usually  the  case  with  the  clavichords 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  We  asked  permission 
of  M.  Pillaut,  the  learned  conservator  of  the  Instru¬ 
mental  Museum,  to  take  a  photograph  of  this  clavi¬ 
chord,  which  is  not  only  highly  interesting  in  itself, 
but  because  it  was  the  faithful  confidant  of  the 
master’s  inspiration.  M.  Pillaut  gave  the  permis¬ 
sion  asked,  and  we  think  it  right  to  tender  him  our 
thanks. 

Gretry  passed  the  last  years  of  his  life  at  Mont¬ 
morency,  near  Paris,  in  a  house  called  the  Her¬ 
mitage,  where  the  celebrated  writer  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau  lived  for  some  time  and  died.  Here, 
retired  from  the  world,  Gr6try  received  his  faithful 
friends  of  the  last  days,  notably  D’Alayrac  and  Boiel- 
dieu,  who  lived  in  a  cottage  near  the  Hermitage. 
The  old  master  loved  to  talk  about  his  art  to  those 
who  succeeded  him  in  the  career,  and  he  lavished 


GRETRY S  CLAVICHOkD  AT  THE  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSEUM  AT  THE  PARIS  CONSERVATOIRE. 

From  a  photograph  made  by  special  permission. 
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upon  them  the  precious  counsels  of  his  experience. 
It  was  in  acknowledgment  of  this  great  service  that 
Boieldieu  dedicated  to  Gr^try  his  charming  Opera- 
Comique,  “Jean  de  Paris.”  During  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  Gr^try  composed  nothing,  and  after  the 
death  of  his  wife,  which  occurred  March  17,  1807, 
he  very  rarely  visited  the  theatre.  In  1812  Gr£try 
partially  rewrote  his  score  of  Elisa ,  which  was  his 
last  bit  of  composition.  On  Sept.  12,  1813,  feeling 
very  ill,  he  wrote  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  to  M.  Le 
Breton,  life  secretary  of 
the  department  of  Fine 
Arts  at  the  Institute:  — 

“  My  dear  colleague  : 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
be  present  at  the  Institute 
for  the  judgment  of  the 
musical  prize.  On  arriv¬ 
ing  at  the  Hermitage,  still 
convalescent,  I  was  at¬ 
tacked  with  a  hemorrhage 
which  lasted  three  days, 
and  from  which  I  lost  a 
pint  and  a  half  of  blood, 
leaving  me  extremely 
weak.  I  now  await  the 
end  of  my  long  suffer¬ 
ings.  I  am  resigned,  but 
in  leaving  this  life,  I  feel 
that  one  of  my  keenest 
regrets  will  be  never 
again  to  meet  my  dear 
colleagues  whom  I  love 
no  less  than  I  honor 
them.  I  pray  you  to  let 
them  see  this  letter. 

Adieu,  my  dear  collea¬ 
gue  ;  I  embrace  you  with 
all  my  heart. 

Gr£try.” 

A  few  days  later,  Sept.  26,  1813,  the  author  of 
Richard  Ca’ur  de  Lion  passed  away.  The  funeral 
ceremony  took  place  in  Paris,  with  great  solemnity. 

1  he  pall-bearers  were  M£hul,  Berton,  Marsallier 
and  Bouilly. 

Gretry’s  heart  has  been  the  object  of  much  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  even  a  tedious  law  suit.  The  composer 
had  often  expressed  in  his  lifetime  the  desire  that 

his  heart  should  be  offered  to  his  native  city,  Li&ge. 
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M.  Hamand,  one  of  Gr^try’s  nephews,  having 
obtained  from  the  prefect  of  police  at  Paris  the 
authorization  to  have  the  body  exhumed  in  order  to 
send  the  heart  to  Liege,  wrote  to  the  mayor  of  that 
city  and  offered  him  this  precious  token  of  the 
illustrious  composer’s  ardent  love  for  his  native 
country.  The  mayor  responded  in  such  terms  as 
to  cause  M.  Flamand  to  reconsider  his  proposition, 
and  the  heart  was  kept  at  the  Hermitage. 

In  1821  the  city  of 
Liege  reclaimed  the  be¬ 
quest  which  had  been 
made  it,  but  this  time  M. 
Flamand  absolutely  re¬ 
fused  to  deliver  it  up.  A 
lawsuit  followed  which 
was  decided  by  the  court 
substantially  as  follows  : 
that  since  the  extraction 
of  Grdtry’s  heart  had  been 
demanded  by  the  family 
and  granted  by  public  au¬ 
thority  solely  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  paying  homage  to 
the  city  of  Liege,  which 
had  prepared  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  receive  it,  there¬ 
fore  it  should  be  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  garden 
of  the  Hermitage,  and 
sent  to  the  commissioners 
of  the  city  of  Liege.  This 
decree  was  not  carried 
out.  The  prefect  of  the 
Seine  and  the  minister  of 
the  interior  objected. 
The  question  was  then 
carried  before  the  council 
of  state,  and  in  1828,  fif¬ 
teen  years  after  Grt-try’s 
death,  the  precious  lead¬ 
en  box  containing  the  heart  of  the  illustrious  com¬ 
poser  was  carried  to  Liege. 

We  cannot  close  this  biography  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  musician  of  Liege  —  one  of  the  most  musical 
cities  in  Europe  —  without  mentioning  the  Mus£e 
Grtkry  at  the  conservatory  in  the  capital  of  the 
Walloon  country.  This  most  interesting  museum, 
where  may  be  seen  the  objects  which  either  formerly 
belonged  to  the  celebrated  composer  or  serve  to 
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Formerly  inhabited  by  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau. 


View  from  the  garden  behind  house. 


MEMORIAL  CHAPEL. 


INTERIOR  OF  CHAPEL. 


Erected  by  M.  and  Mine.  Flamand  Grdtry  in  Enghien, 
Montmorency,  to  receive  the  heart  of  the 
illustrious  Grdtry. 
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remind  us  of  him,  is  the  personal  work  of  the 
present  director  of  the  Liege  Conservatoire,  the 
learned  and  distinguished  composer,  Theodore 
Radoux.  We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  this 


museum  —  a  veritable  shrine  —  accompanied  by  M 
Radoux,  who  described  the  various  objects  exhib¬ 
ited,  in  a  most  lucid  and  instructive  manner. 


Gr^try  left  Rome  for  Geneva  in  the  month  of 
January,  1767.  A  short  time  before,  Favart’s 
“  Isabelle  et  Gertrude  ”  had  been  represented  at 
the  Conffidie  Italienne  in  Paris.  It  was  a  success, 
but  the  music  seemed  to  be  weak.  Gr^try  seized 
upon  this  comedy  and  wrote  new  airs  for  it.  “  Isa¬ 
belle  et  Gertrude  ”  was  represented  at  Geneva,  and 
was  very  well  received. 

In  Paris  Gr£try  was  present  at  a  representation  of 
“  Dardanus,”  by  Rameau,  which  he  did  not  alto¬ 
gether  understand,  and  which,  as  he  admitted  later, 
he  found  to  be  almost  wearisome.  He  was  still  too 
full  of  the  memories  of  Italian  music  —  although  it 
had  exercised  very  little  real  influence  on  his  genius 

—  to  be  able  to  thoroughly  appreciate  at  its  proper 
value  this  essentially  dramatic  French  music,  which 
was  at  times  somewhat  crude  as  to  harmony  and 
melodious  expression,  but  always  suited  to  the 
action.  Nevertheless,  although  this  work  of  the 
immediate  predecessor  of  Gluck  did  not  appeal 
to  him  strongly,  G  re  try  was  not  long  in  recognizing 
its  true  merit.  He  told  himself  that  Music,  although 
not  merely  the  humble  handmaid  of  Poesy,  with  which 
she  is  allied,  ought  to  aid  her  to  express  her  feelings 
with  due  effect,  and  that  consequently  theatrical  music 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  subject  to  the  rules  of 
pure  elocution.  Following  the  example  of  Lully 

—  for  whom  Gnitry  always  expressed  great  admir¬ 
ation  —  he  was  wont  to  attend  the  Theatre- Frangais 
to  find  the  notes,  so  to  speak,  of  spoken  declamation, 
and  unite  it  intimately  with  song  and  melody. 
Moreover,  the  difficulty  he  experienced  in  finding  a 
piece  to  set  to  music  gave  him  a  good  deal  of  leisure ; 
indeed  the  first  two  years  of  Gretry’s  stay  in  Paris 
were  devoted  to  a  search  for  a  poem.  At  last  he 
obtained  from  an  unknown  poet  named  du  Rozoy, 
“  Les  Mariages  Samnites,”  a  piece  in  three  acts 
which  was  destined  for  the  Comedie  Italienne  but 
was  not  accepted  at  that  theatre  and  was  afterwards 
re-written  for  the  Opera.  The  work  was  represented 


there,  but  with  great  difficulty  and  bitter  morti¬ 
fication  for  the  composer. 

This  essay,  which  failed  to  impress  the  public  of 
the  Acad£mie  de  Musique,  was  followed  by  “  Le 
Huron,”  a  comedy  in  two  acts  by  Marmontel,  which 
was  represented  for  the  first  time  at  the  Italiens  on 
the  20th  of  August,  1769.  The  piece  was  unani¬ 
mously  and  we  might  say  even  enthusiastically 
applauded,  both  by  the  audience  and  by  the  critics. 
Above  all,  the  care  taken  by  the  composer  as  to 
good  prosody  and  the  proper  feeling  peculiar  to  the 
dramatis  persona:,  was  greatly  applauded.  The  songs 
were  considered  very  happy,  although  they  did  not 
exhibit  that  graceful  variety  of  form  and  contour 
then  characteristic  of  the  music  which  the  public 
were  accustomed  to  hear  at  the  Italiens  by  masters 
like  Piccini,  Pergolese,  Jomelli,  Galuppi,  etc. 

After  “  Le  Huron”  was  given  “Lucile,”  also  a 
poem  by  Marmontel,  in  which  a  quartet  on  the 
words  :  “  Oil  peut-on  etre  mieux  qu’au  sein  de  sa 
famille  ?  ”  was  long  celebrated.  But  in  reality 
“  Le  Tableau  Parian t,”  the  comic  opera  which  fol¬ 
lowed  “  Lucile,”  consisting  of  one  act  in  verse  by 
Ansaume,  produced  at  the  Italiens,  was  the  starting 
point  of  Gretry’s  fortune.  While  fully  preserving 
the  good  humor  of  the  subject  of  the  piece  and  the 
words  which  are  sung  during  its  progress,  the  com¬ 
poser  succeeded  in  clothing  the  work  of  the  author 
of  the  words  with  impressive  sonorousness,  the  tell¬ 
ing  and  well-chosen  passages  being  at  the  same  time 
instinct  with  frank  gaiety. 

From  that  day  forth,  it  may  be  said  that  the  cele¬ 
brated  composer  thoroughly  realized  his  capacity, 
and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  would  take  his  place 
in  the  first  rank  of  comedy  in  music. 

Gr£try  did  not  and  could  not  succeed  in  grand 
opera  music.  Nature  had  not  endowed  him  with 
the  lofty  sentiment  of  lyric  tragedy ;  he  would  have 
needed  a  courage  bordering  upon  temerity  or  a  high- 
strung  imagination  to  dare  to  measure  himself  with 


J&r/ 
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Fac-simile  musical  manuscript  written  by  Gretry;  from  Cherubini’s  collection. 
The  name  in  upper  left-hand  corner  was  written  by  Cherubini. 
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the  formidable  Gluck,  surnamed  the  yEschylus  of 
music.  But  if  lyric  tragedy  was  a  closed  book  to 
him,  he  nevertheless  succeeded  at  the  theatre  of 
the  Grand  Opera  in  lyric  comedy,  which  he  was  the 
first  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Academy.  Gretry 
himself  takes  care  to  tell  us  this  fact  in  the  following 
passage  of  his  book :  “  When  I  introduced  lyric 
comedy  on  the  stage  of  the  opera,  I  was  looked 
upon  as  a  culpable  innovator,  and  yet  I  saw  that  the 
public  was  weary  of  tragedy,  which  was  always  on 
the  boards.  I  heard  many  lovers  of  dancing  mur¬ 
mur  because  their  favorite  art  was  only  allowed  to 
play  a  subsidiary  and  frequently  a  useless  role  in 
tragedy.  I  saw  the  man¬ 
agers  who  were  desirous  of 
adopting  the  best  possible 
productions,  and  were  feel¬ 
ing  their  way,  unsuccessfully 
revive  fragments  or  pastorals 
of  former  times,  and  I  said 
as  often  as  I  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  that  two  styles  of 
music  placed  in  opposition 
lent  each  other  mutual 
charms;  that  the  French 
comedians  alternately  pro¬ 
duced  tragedy  and  comedy, 
and  that  if  they  were 
obliged  to  give  up  these  two 
styles  they  would  not  know 
what  to  do.”  It  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  public  of  the 
Grand  Opera  shared  Gr6- 
try’s  opinion,  as  the  com¬ 
poser  gave  several  comedies 
to  that  theatre  which  were 
brilliantly  successful,  in  particular  “  La  Cara  vane  du 
Caire,”  which  had  a  long  and  fashionable  run.  This 
piece  was  represented  for  the  first  time  before  the 
Court  at  Fontainebleau  in  October,  1783,  and  a 
little  later  at  the  Opera.  At  court,  as  before  the 
general  public,  the  piece  and  its  music  gave  the 
greatest  delight  to  the  spectators.  The  short  but 
brilliant  and  extremely  graceful  overture  of  this  work 
speedily  became  popular,  not  only  in  France  but  all 
over  Europe.  The  morceaux  of  song  are  gay  but 
elevated  and  are  all  agreeable,  although  the  public 
would  have  liked  them  better  had  they  been  more 
strongly  tinged  with  oriental  color  than  they  are. 
If  Gretry  did  not  possess  the  dramatic  afflatus  in 


lyric  tragedy,  he.  exhibited  in  all  his  operas  of  a 
semi-character  an  elevated  style  which,  combined 
with  his  exceptional  wealth  of  melody,  places  him 
in  the  first  rank  of  the  French  masters  of  the  last 
century.  He  gave  to  pathetic  scenes  a  wonderful 
sublimity,  an  admirable  instance  of  which  may  be 
found  in  the  beautiful  prison  scene  in  “  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion.”  In  this  work,  the  fruit  of  such  a 
rich  imagination,  Gretry  has  exhibited  the  full 
measure  of  his  genius  and  all  the  talent  of  which  he 
was  possessed  as  a  harmonist.  It  is  interesting  to 
remark  in  regard  to  this  opera  that  Gretry  made  of 
certain  portions  of  the  celebrated  ballad,  “Une 

Fievre  brulante,”  a  sort  of 
kit  motiv  after  the  manner 
of  Wagner.  Indeed,  this 
fragmentary  theme  returns 
again  and  again  under  dif- 
erent  aspects  at  least  nine 
times  in  the  course  of  the 
score.  But  we  shall  see 
later  that  Gretry  was  Wag¬ 
ner’s  predecessor  not  only 
for  the  kit  motiv,  but  that 
he  was  also  the  first  to  sug¬ 
gest  an  invisible  orchestra 
such  as  that  of  the  theatre 
of  Bayreuth.  As  to  the 
characteristic  theme  of  “  Ri¬ 
chard  Coeur  de  Lion  ”  (the 
fragmentary  ballad  consid¬ 
ered  in  its  transformations 
as  playing  the  part  of  the 
modern  kit  motiv) ,  it  is  curi¬ 
ous  to  notice  that  Gretry 
used  it  in  this  comic  opera 
with  exactly  the  same  idea  as  Wagner  in  his  lyric 
dramas.  Whenever  allusion  is  made  to  the  royal 
prisoner,  described  in  the  ballad  sung  by  Blondel,  a 
fragment  of  this  air  appears.  And  when  Blondel 
sings  to  this  same  air,  but  in  common  measure,  the 
following  words : 

Sa  voix  a  penetre  mon  arne, 

Je  la  connais,  Madame, 

“  is  it  not,”  writes  Gretry,  “  as  though  he  said : 
‘  His  voice  has  gone  to  my  heart  while  he  sang  the 
air  which  he  made  for  you.’  ” 

“  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  ”  —  the  denouement  of 
which  was  changed  by  the  author  of  the  piece, 
Sedaine,  at  least  three  times  —  marks  the  cul- 


GRETRY 

From  an  engraving  after  a  painting  by  Mme.  Vigee- Lebrun, 
in  1785,  the  year  of  the  first  representation  of 
"  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion.'1 
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minating  point  of  the  master’s  career.  The  piece 
had  a  great  and  and  lasting  success,  and  it  remains 
still  in  the  repertoire  of  the  Opera  Comique.  The 
instrumentation  has  been  reconstructed  in  a  very 
careful  and  happy  manner  by  Adolphe  Adam. 

After  this  work  Gretry  produced  several  others, 
which  did  not,  however,  meet  with  the  same  good 
fortune.  Nevertheless,  Gretry  occupies  a  place  of 
honor  in  the  history  of  theatrical  music,  and  his 
style  is  remembered  as  original.  If  he  never  ac¬ 
quired  the  dexterity  of  the  adepts  at  counterpoint 
then  in  renown,  and  if  his  harmonies  are  at  times 
awkward  and  even  faulty,  they  still  have  a  peculiar 
attraction  which  makes  them  not  only  acceptable 
but  original  and  charming. 

One  day  when  I  went  to  see  Auber  in  his  little 
house  in  the  Rue  St.  Georges  I  found  the  author  of 
“LaMuette  de  Portici  ”  and  the  “Domino  Noir” 
at  the  piano  with  one  of  Gretry’s  scores  in  front  of 
him.  “Just  look  at  this  passage,”  said  Auber,  “it 
is  very  curious,  considered  as  to  the  succession  of 
chords.  This  harmony  is  certainly  not  correct,  and 
would  never  have  entered  the  mind  of  what  is  called 
a  musical  savant.  And  yet  if  you  try  to  change  it 
you  may  make  it  more  accurate,  but  it  will  be  want¬ 
ing  in  relief  and  expression.”  That  is  because  the 
awkwardness  of  Gretry  is  the  awkwardness  of  an 
artistic  genius,  and  awkwardness  of  that  kind  is  a 


thousand  times  better  than  the  accuracy  of  the  cold 
and  unimaginative  musician. 

I  said  above  that  Gretry  had  the  first  intuition 
of  the  leit  motiv in  “Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,”  as  a 
device  for  recalling  to  the  spectator  either  an  event, 
a  scene,  an  essential  object  or  a  personage,  with 
their  distinctive  peculiarities,  at  the  same  time  pre¬ 
serving  unity  of  style  in  the  general  construction  of 
his  work ;  —  I  said  that  he  also  imagined  an  in¬ 
visible  orchestra  such  as  that  which  exists  in  the 
Wagner  Theatre  at  Bayreuth.  GrCtry  speaks  as 
follows  in  his  work,  “  M£moires  et  Essais  sur  la 
Musique,”  in  the  chapter  entitled:  “Plan  for  a 
new  Theatre  ”  : 

“  I  should  like  the  auditorium  of  my  theatre  to  be 
small,  holding  at  the  most  a  thousand  persons,  and 
consisting  of  a  sort  of  open  space  without  boxes, 
small  or  great,  because  these  nooks  only  encourage 
scandal  or  worse.  I  should  like  the  orchestra  to  be 
concealed  so  that  neither  the  musicians  nor  the 
lights  on  their  music-stands  would  be  visible  to  the 
spectators.  The  effect  would  be  magical,  the  more 
so  as  it  is  always  understood  that  the  orchestra  is 
not  supposed  to  be  there.  A  solid  stone  wall  ought, 
in  my  opinion,  to  separate  the  orchestra  from  the 
theatre,  so  that  the  sound  may  reverberate  in  the 
auditorium.” 


.  GRETRY  CROSSING  THE  STYX. 

“  Gretry  in  crossing  the  Styx  plays  upon  his  lyre  to  beguile  the  time. 
‘Why  do  you  not  row?’  he  asks  Charon.  .  .  .  ‘  Because  I  am  listening  !’  ” 

Drawn  by  Joly  and  engraved  by  Duplessi-Berlaus. 
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Reproduction  of  a  lithograph  portrait  by  Greuedun,  1826,  after  a  painting  by  Riesener. 
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N  December  15,  1775,  there  was 
born  in  Rouen  a  composer  who  was 
to  leave  an  indelible  imprint  of  his 
abilities  upon  the  operatic  music  of 
France.  At  the  beginning  of  his 
career  there  was  nothing  in  his  circumstances  that 
could  have  presaged  his  future  greatness.  He  was 
the  son  of  the  secretary  of  Archbishop  Larochefou- 
cauld,  and  his  mother  kept  a  small  millinery  store  in 
the  old-fashioned  city.  His  parents  did  not  enjoy 
perfect  conjugal  felicity,  and  finally  their  quarrels  led 
to  a  divorce,  soon  after  which  the  father  marked 
again.  The  young  Boieldieu  was  designed  for  a  mus¬ 
ical  career,  and  his  father  soon  sent  him  to  the  ca¬ 
thedral  as  a  choir-boy.  In  those  days  music  was 
frequently  made  a  matter  of  apprenticeship,  and  was 
studied  almost  as  if  it  had  been  a  handicraft ;  it  is 
therefore  not  surprising  to  find  the  lad  indentured  to 
the  cathedral  organist  Broche,  who  led  him  a  sorry 
life.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  early  life  of 
Haydn  will  recall  how  that  composer  was  forced  for 
a  time  to  be  merely  the  lackey  of  Porpora  ;  Boieldieu 
was  in  still  worse  case,  for  his  master  was  both  a 
drunkard  and  a  martinet,  and  many  a  corporal  pun¬ 
ishment  was  inflicted  on  the  apprentice  merely  be¬ 
cause  of  errors  in  musical  exercises.  It  seems 
strange  that  the  rough  induction  into  the  art  did  not 
cause  the  lad  to  hate  music  and  finally  desert  it,  but, 
as  was  the  case  with  Beethoven,  the  tears  of  child¬ 
hood  only  seem  to  have  cemented  the  foundation  of 
his  education.  Broche  made  the  curriculum  hard 
and  dry  enough,  and  the  companions  of  the  lad 
(“  le  petit  Boiel  ”  they  called  him  then)  added  to 
his  discomforts  by  laughing  at  his  shyness  and  awk¬ 
ward  ways. 

Naturally  enough  Boieldieu  stood  in  mortal  terror 
of  his  brutal  taskmaster,  and  the  culmination  of  his 
fright;  came  one  day  when  he  accidentally  upset  an 
ink  bottle  on  one  of  Broche’s  books ;  expecting  noth¬ 
ing  less  than  capital  punishment  for  such  a  heinous 


crime,  the  boy  took  to  his  heels,  and,  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  ran  away  to  Paris.  How  he  managed  to  get 
there  without  money  or  assistance  is  not  clearly 
known,  but  he  eventually  arrived  and  sought  out  some 
relatives  who  dwelt  in  the  French  metropolis.  These 
gave  him  shelter,  but  at  the  same  time  notified  his 
parents,  who  soon  took  him  back  to  his  musical  and 
menial  drudgery.  Nevertheless  his  condition  seems 
to  have  been  bettered  by  his  escapade,  for  Broche 
was  warned  to  use  milder  measures  with  him,  and  he 
remained  at  his  studies  with  the  organist  until  he 
was  sixteen.  During  these  four  years  his  taste  for 
operatic  music  began  to  awaken,  and  he  was  a  con¬ 
stant  attendant  at  the  performances  in  the  provincial 
theatre.  As  he  had  no  money  he  was  obliged  to  re¬ 
sort  to  all  kinds  of  expedients  to  obtain  admission, 
and  there  are  many  anecdotes  extant  of  his  ingeni¬ 
ous  efforts  to  hear  this  or  that  opera  without  going 
through  the  slight  preliminary  of  paying  for  his  ad¬ 
mission.  At  times  he  would  slip  into  the  theatre 
early  in  the  morning,  carrying  a  bundle  of  music,  as 
if  he  had  been  sent  as  messenger  to  some  of  the  or¬ 
chestra,  and  then,  by  hiding  through  the  day,  often 
without  food,  he  managed  to  stand  through  the  per¬ 
formance  in  the  evening,  after  which  he  would  hurry 
home  well  contented  with  his  good  fortune.  The 
operas  which  he  heard  at  this  period  of  his  career 
were  chiefly  those  of  Gretry  or  of  Mehul,  as  both 
composers  were  much  in  vogue  at  that  time,  and  he 
was  much  influenced  by  their  light  and  melodious 
style.  It  was  not  long  before  his  ambition  was 
awakened  to  an  attempt  to  imitate  them  and  to  com¬ 
pose  an  opera  himself.  He  was  eighteen  years  old 
when  he  accomplished  this  task.  He  had  sought  in 
vain  for  a  libretto,  and  finally  had  recourse  to  his 
father,  who  gave  him  the  text  for  an  opera  which  en¬ 
joyed  an  evanescent  success.  “  La  Fille  Coupable” 
was  the  name  of  this  Opus  x,  which  was  completed 
in  1793  and  has  now  disappeared.  One  can  imag¬ 
ine  that  the  audiences  were  neither  over-refined  or 
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hypercritical  in  those  days  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  but 
a  more  cultivated  era  soon  followed,  and  the  second 
opera,  which  came  two  years  later,  and  was  entitled 


BUST  OF  BOIELDIEU  BY  DANTAN. 

From  the  Carnavalet  Museum,  Paris. 

“  Rosalie  et  Myrza,”  was  less  favorably  received. 
Boieldieu  was  not  yet  ripe  for  operatic  composition, 
but  at  least  these  works  furthered  his  career  in  that 
they  obtained  him  the  privilege  of  free  entrance  to 
other  operatic  performances,  and  thus  his  experience 
and  taste  were  gradually  expanded. 

The  partial  success  fired  his  heart  sufficiently  for 
him  to  leave  Rouen  and  seek  Paris  for  the  second 
time.  This  time  he  carried  with  him  thirty  francs,  an 
operatic  score,  and  an  abundance  of  self-confidence. 
He  was  now  nineteen  years  old.  His  reception  was 
the  chilling  one  usually  accorded  to  young  composers 
in  Paris,  and  very  soon  he  began  to  feel  the  nippings 
of  hunger,  which  put  the  thoughts  of  public  success 
out  of  his  head  for  the  nonce,  and  drove  him  to  teach¬ 


ing  piano.  He  however  had  the  good  fortune  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  the  celebrated  tenor  Ga- 
rat,  and  this  gentleman  became  interested  in  him, 
and  finally  sang  some  of  his  chansons  in  public  and 
in  fashionable  drawing-rooms.  These  little  songs 
soon  found  favor,  and  Boieldieu  became  gradually 
known  through  them.  M.  Cochet,  the  publisher, 
paid  him  twelve  francs  each  for  these  productions,  a 
figure  which  seems  ridiculous  until  one  remembers 
that  Schubert  sometimes  accepted  a  franc  or  two  for 
some  of  his  immortal  lieder.  Some  of  these  early 
works  of  Boieldieu  are  still  in  the  musical  repertoire, 
and  are  occasionally  heard  in  concerts,  as  for  ex¬ 
ample,  “O  toi  que  j’aime,”  and  “  Menestrel,”  and 
they  served  at  the  time  to  spread  the  social  success 
of  the  composer.  Finally  Boieldieu  made  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  ofFi^vee,  the  novelist,  who  wrote  for  him 
a  short  libretto  in  one  act,  “  La  Dot  de  Suzette,”  and 
this  opera,  after  many  intrigues  and  jealousies, 
achieved  performance  and  success,  thanks  to  a  bright 
libretto,  sparkling  melodies,  and  the  excellent  per¬ 
formance  of  Madame  St.  Aubin. 

Boieldieu’s  prospects  now  changed  with  Aladdin- 
like  suddenness,  for  his  next  opera,  “  La  Famille 
Suisse,”  was  performed  at  the  Theatre  Feydeau  for 
thirty  nights  in  alternation  with  Cherubini's  “  Me- 
dee,”  and  thus  early  began  that  connection  with  the 
great  Italian  maestro,  at  that  time  the  best  musician 
in  France,  which  was  to  be  so  fruitful  of  good  results 
to  the  new  favorite.  In  1798  Boieldieu  turned  for 
a  while  from  operatic  work,  and  composed  a  number 
of  piano  sonatas,  piano  and  harp  duets,  and  a  piano 
concerto.  Although  these  exercised  no  permanent 
influence  on  the  art,  they  obtained  for  him  the 
appointment  of  professor  of  piano  at  the  Paris  Con¬ 
servatoire,  two  years  later.  In  this  position,  how¬ 
ever  he  was  not  very  successful ;  he  was  too  much 
wrapped  up  in  composition  to  make  a  good  teacher. 
The  musical  historian  F£tis,  who  was  his  pupil,  con¬ 
firms  this  estimate ;  but  the  post  at  the  Conserva¬ 
toire  led  to  a  close  acquaintance  with  Cherubini,  by 
which  Boieldieu  began  to  remedy  his  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge  of  counterpoint  and  fugal  work.  Although 
Fetis  denies  that  Boieldieu  was  ever  the  pupil  of 
Cherubini,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
was  the  case,  even  if  a  regular  stipend  was  not  paid 
for  the  tuition.  The  very  fact  that  in  1799  the  two 
worked  in  collaboration  on  “  La  Prisonniere  ”  might 
tend  to  show  that  Boieldieu  was  anxious  to  attain 
something  of  Cherubini’s  musical  learning,  and  his 
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submission  of  many  later  operas  to  the  judgment  of 
this  master  proves  that  he  was  willing  to  be  guided 
by  him. 

About  this  time  Boieldieu  produced  two  operas 
that  carried  his  fame  beyond  his  native  country ; 
these  were  the  Polish  “Benjowski”  and  the  very 
tuneful  “  Caliph  of  Bagdad,”  both  of  which  will  re¬ 
reive  further  mention  in  the  analytical  portion  of 
this  article.  A  little  later  there 
appeared  a  more  advanced  work, 

—  “Ma  Tante  Aurore.”  The  suc¬ 
cess  was  now  so  well  established 
that  all  Parisian  managers  sought 
for  works  from  the  gifted  pen, 
and  opera  followed  opera. 

Boieldieu  now  lived  on  content¬ 
edly  in  Paris  until  1802,  when  he 
almost  wrecked  his  career  in  the 
same  'manner  that  his  father  had 
done  ;  on  March  19th  of  that  year 
he  married  a  ballet-dancer  named 
Clotilde  Mafleuroy,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  began  to  taste  the  bitterness 
of  conjugal  misery.  He  suddenly 
left  Paris  on  this  account  and 
sought  employment  in  Russia. 

He  was  received  in  St.  Petersburg 
with  open  arms,  and  the  Czar 
Alexander  at  once  appointed  him 
capellmeister  of  the  court.  He 
produced  little  on  this  barren  soil 
however,  and  although  he  stayed 
there  eight  years,  and  his  contract 
called  for  three  new  operas  and 
a  number  of  military  marches 
annually,  scarcely  anything  of  this 
period  has  been  preserved.  In 
1810  the  political  horizon  began 
to  darken,  and  trouble  between 
Russia  and  France  became  so 
imminent  that  our  composer  again  suddenly 
packed  up  and  returned  to  his  beloved  Paris, 
arriving  at  the  beginning  of  1811.  Here  how¬ 
ever  he  found  everything  changed.  The  Napole¬ 
onic  wars  had  exerted  a  deleterious  influence  on 
operatic  patronage,  and  the  taste,  too,  had  changed 
in  some  degree ;  Cherubini  and  Mehul  were 
silent,  and  Isouard  alone  ruled  Opera  Comique. 
Considerable  jealousy  of  Boieldieu  was  at  this  time 
displayed,  and  at  first  he  was  unsuccessful  in  having 


any  of  the  works  he  had  written  in  Russia  performed 
in  Paris ;  therefore  he  set  himself  to  producing  an 
original  work,  and  in  1812,  “Jean  de  Paris,”  a 
masterpiece  of  its  kind,  was  produced  at  the  Thea¬ 
tre  Feydeau.  Again  a  success  was  won,  although 
not  such  a  phenomenal  one  as  the  “  Caliph  of  Bag¬ 
dad  ”  had  attained,  and  for  the  next  six  years  an¬ 
other  series  of  operas  proved  that  the  composer  had 


not  lost  his  hold  upon  the  Parisian  public,  and  in 
addition  to  his  own  operas  Boieldieu  collaborated 
with  Cherubini  and  Isouard.  Two  years  later  a 
great  success  attended  the  first  production  of  “  Le 
Chaperon  Rouge,”  but  the  composer  was  so  ex¬ 
hausted  by  this  effort  that  he  was  obliged  to  rest  for 
a  while  from  further  composition.  He  now  received 
the  position  of  professor  of  composition  at  the 
Conservatoire,  taking  the  place  of  Mehul,  and  for 
seven  years  he  produced  nothing  more  in  opera. 


TOMB  OF  BOIELDIEU  IN  PERE  LACHAISE,  PARIS. 
From  a  lithograph. 
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The  crowning  work  was  however  to  come  later. 
During  a  stay  at  his  brother’s  farm  in  Cormeilles 
Boieldieu  began  composing  once  more.  This  time 
it  was  something  far  beyond  his  previous  efforts,  it 
was  a  chef  d' oeuvre  in  the  domain  of  comic  opera, 
—  the  ever-beautiful  “La  Dame  Blanche.”  This 
masterwork  was  performed  in  December,  1825,  and 
at  once  awakened  boundless  enthusiasm.  Boiel¬ 
dieu  was  not  much  exhilarated  by  the  result,  for  he 
seemed  to  feel  that  he  could  never  hope  to  equal 
this  work  again.  Nevertheless  he  soon  attempted 
another  subject,  as  if  to  ascertain  if  his  surmises 
were  correct.  Bouilly’s  dull  libretto,  “  Les  Deux 
Nuits  ”  was  accepted,  as  much  from  friendship  as 
from  any  other  motive.  The  new  opera  was  finished 
in  1829,  and  made  a  flat  failure,  a  result  which  hurt 
Boieldieu’s  feelings  in  an  inordinate  degree.  He 
had  brought  back  a  pulmonary  trouble  from  Russia, 
and  his  disappointment  seemed  to  aggravate  the 
disease.  He  gave  up  his  position  at  the  Conserva¬ 
toire,  feeling  too  weak  to  continue  teaching.  The 
director  of  the  Opera  Cotnique  had  given  Boieldieu 
a  pension  of  1200  francs  for  his  great  services  to 
the  art,  but  the  expulsion  of  Charles  X.  now  came 


about,  a  new  direction  was  installed,  the  institution 
was  found  to  be  bankrupt,  and  the  income  from  this 
source  ceased  just  when  it  was  most  needed.  He 
had  married  again  in  1827,  and  this  time  the  union 
was  a  fortunate  one,  for  in  these  final  days  of  trial, 
sickness,  and  pecuniary  difficulty,  his  wife  sustained 
his  drooping  spirits  with  unswerving  fidelity.  She 
was  a  singer,  Philis  by  name,  and  was  the  mother  of 
Boieldieu’s  only  son,  a  composer  of  good  attain¬ 
ments,  but  overshadowed  by  his  father’s  ability. 
Finally  Louis  Philippe  was  established  on  the  throne 
of  France,  and  his  minister,  M.  Thiers,  made  speedy 
recognition  of  the  value  of  Boieldieu’s  work  by 
granting  him  an  annual  pension  of  6,000  francs.  It 
could  not  give  back  the  composer’s  health,  however, 
and,  after  a  tour  to  Pisa  he  came  back  worse.  He 
had  been  obliged  by  poverty  to  take  back  his  old 
position  at  the  Conservatoire,  and  made  a  brave 
effort  to  continue  in  it,  but  it  was  useless  ;  in  another 
tour  in  hopeless  search  for  health,  he  died  at  Jarcy, 
October  8th,  T834.  At  the  tomb  his  old  com¬ 
panion  and  teacher,  Cherubini,  gave  a  last  tribute 
to  the  modest  and  talented  nature  that  had  passed 
away  so  prematurely. 


Boieldieu  may  be  summed  up  in  a  single  phrase 
as  a  Parisian  Mozart.  He  had  Mozart’s  gift  of  mel¬ 
ody  and  grace,  and  in  his  later  years  something  of 
Mozart’s  skill  in  harmonic  and  contrapuntal  com¬ 
bination,  but,  unlike  Mozart,  his  work  can  be  divided 
into  three  epochs,  the  third  only  being  comparable 
in  ensemble  to  the  works  of  the  German  master. 
Boieldieu  has  been  ranked  as  the  best  composer  of 
opera  comique  that  France  ever  produced,  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  only  Bizet  has  approached 
him  in  characteristic  touches  and  poetic  inspiration. 
Three  works  are  at  present  the  chief  representatives 
of  Boieldieu’s  fame,  “The  Caliph  of  Bagdad,”  which 
shows  his  earliest  method,  “  Jean  de  Paris,”  which 
is  a  good  example  of  his  second  period,  and  “  La 
Dame  Blanche,”  which  is  the  finest  of  all  his  operas, 
the  best  outcome  of  the  French  opera  comique 
school,  and  shows  the  composer  in  his  third  and 
best  period  of  growth. 

Boieldieu  was  never  misled  by  the  popular  ap¬ 
plause  which  was  showered  upon  him  before  it  was 


fairly  deserved.  It  has  been  well  said  that  “  there 
is  no  heavier  burden  than  a  great  name  acquired 
too  soon,”  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  Boieldieu  that, 
although  he  acquired  this  burden  with  “  The  Caliph 
of  Bagdad,”  which  has  had  over  a  thousand  per¬ 
formances  in  France,  he  did  not  continue  in  the 
rather  frivolous  vein  which  had  so  captivated  his 
earliest  audiences.  His  modest  desire  to  advance 
may  be  proven  by  the  fact  that  when  this  opera  was 
achieving  its  greatest  success,  Cherubini  reproached 
him  with  “  Malheureux  !  are  you  not  ashamed  of 
such  an  undeserved  success?  ”  when  Boieldieu  mild¬ 
ly  begged  for  further  instruction,  that  he  might  do 
better  in  the  future.  He  even  courted  the  opinions 
of  his  pupils  in  the  Conservatoire  as  to  portions 
of  his  work,  a  rather  dangerous  meekness.  Pretty 
tunes  and  marked  rhythms  are  the  characteristics  of 
this  period.  “  Zoraime  et  Zulnare,”  although  at 
present  almost  unknown,  always  remained  a  favorite 
of  the  composer,  but  it  is  only  another  example  of  mu¬ 
sicians  not  being  the  best  judges  of  their  own  works. 


Otk 


Fac-simile  musical  manuscript  written  by  Boieldieu. 
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“  Benjowski  ”  is  a  transition  towards  his  second 
period.  It  has  a  Polish  plot  written  by  Kotzebue, 
and  its  music  has  much  local  color.  It  was  com¬ 
posed  in  1800,  but  was  retouched  by  Boieldieu  a 
quarter  of  a  century  later,  when  he  wittily  said,  “  It 
smells  of  Russia  leather  !  ”  The  opening  quartette 
in  this  work  is  very  dramatic. 

“  Ma  Tante  Aurore  ”  may  be  said  to  begin  the 
second  period.  It  preserves  the  brightness  of  the 
first  period,  but  is  much  finer  in  its  scoring,  and 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  this  matter 
Boieldieu  surpassed  all  of  his  contemporaries  in 
France,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Cherubini.  The 
versatility  displayed  in  this  period  speaks  of  growth. 

The  eight  years  spent  in  Russia  may  be  passed 
over  with  but  slight  comment,  for  of  all  that  he 
wrote  there,  he  cared  to  preserve  but  three  operas, 
“  Rien  de  Trop,”  “  La  Jeune  Femme,”  and  “  Les 
Voitures  Versees.”  One  cause  of  the  weakness  of 
the  works  of  this  period  was  the  fact  that  no  good 
librettos  were  obtainable,  and  the  composer  was 
even  obliged  to  use  many  that  had.  been  set  by 
other  musicians. 

Some  commentators  class  “Jeande  Paris”  in  the 
third  period  of  Boieldieu’s  work.  It  is  a  beautiful 
and  characteristic  opera ;  the  song  of  the  Princess, 
full  of  charming  grace,  the  bold  and  dashing  meas¬ 
ures  of  the  page,  and  the  stiff,  ceremonious  style  of 
the  music  of  the  Seneschal,  are  a  few  of  the  striking 


touches  that  go  •  to  make  up  a  very  brilliant  work 
which  has  not  yet  disappeared  from  the  repertoire, 
but  when  compared  with  “  La  Dame  Blanche  ”  the 
ensemble-writing  is  seen  to  be  inferior.  In  this 
latter  opera,  the  climax  of  his  works,  Boieldieu  did 
not  depart  from  the  melodious  character  of  his  first 
and  second  periods,  but  rather  added  to  it.  All 
through  his  career  he  clung  to  the  folksong,  and  ex¬ 
actly  as  “  Der  Freischiitz  ”  was  evolved  by  Weber 
from  the  German  Volkslied,  so  “  La  Dame  Blanche  ” 
had  its  root  in  the  French  Chanson.  The  libretto 
was  evolved  by  Scribe  from  Scott’s  works  by  amal¬ 
gamating  the  “  Monastery  ”  and  “  Guy  Mannering,” 
but  spite  of  the  introduction  of  “  The  Bush  aboon 
Traquier”  and  “Robin  Adair”  (the  latter  not  a 
true  Scotch  song)  the  flavor  is  by  no  means  Scotch 
either  in  libretto  or  music.  The  harmonization  of 
the  finales  of  this  opera  is  beyond  anything  that 
has  been  attained  in  French  opei-a  comique,  and 
shows  Boieldieu  as  a  master  in  a  school  of  which  we 
find  no  traces  in  “The  Caliph  of  Bagdad.”  Yet 
through  all  the  three  periods  one  finds  the  thread  of 
the  Chanson  running  melodiously.  Music  that  is 
sincerely  national  can  never  die,  and  the  secret  of 
the  success  of  Boieldieu’s  operas,  and  their  per¬ 
ennial  freshness  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
composer  builded  upon  the  music  of  his  country, 
and  there  is  no  firmer  foundation  possible. 


ETIENNE  NICOLAS  MEHUL 


NE  of  the  most  unique  and  inter¬ 
esting  figures  in  the  French  musi¬ 
cal  world  of  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  is  Etienne 
Nicolas  Mehul.  Sprung  from 
comparative  obscurity,  he  mounted  to  a  world-wide 
fame.  Starting  out  in  life  with  the  scantiest  educa¬ 
tional  advantages,  he  reached  a  high  degree  of  ele¬ 
gant  culture.  Living  in  a  most  dissolute  period,  he 
retained  through  life  an  irreproachable  character. 
The  son  of  a  cook  in  a  regimental  barracks,  he  was 
tendered  the  position  of  chapel -master  by  the  .great 
Napoleon. 

Mehul  was  born  at  Givet,  in  the  Ardennes,  June 
22,  1763.  Like  many  other  great  composers,  he 
was  of  low  degree,  had  but  few  opportunities  for 
study  at  the  start,  and  struggled  hard  to  gain  his 
musical  footing.  His  talent  displayed  itself  at  an 
early  age  and  he  himself  never  had  a  doubt  as  to 
his  ultimate  vocation  in  life,  though  his  naturally  re¬ 
ligious  disposition  had  predetermined  his  parents  to 
send  him  to  a  monastery.  At  ten  years  of  age  he 
played  in  the  Franciscan  Church  at  Givet,  such  qual¬ 
ifications  as  he  may  have  had  being  the  result  of  his 
studies  with  a  blind  organist.  Shortly  after  this  time, 
Wilhelm  Hauser,  a  distinguished  German  organist, 
arrived  at  the  neighboring  convent  of  La  Val  Dieu, 
whither  the  boy  repaired  to  pursue  his  studies.  He 
was  fortunate  enough  to  attract  the  favorable  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Abb<£  Lissoir,  under  whose  auspices  he 
studied  for  three  years  with  Hauser.  He  made  such 
rapid  progress  that  he  soon  equalled  his  master  and 
was  appointed  deputy  organist  at  the  convent.  It  is 
altogether  probable  that  he  would  have  been  his  suc¬ 
cessor  had  not  good  fortune  attended  him  again. 
His  playing  attracted  the  notice  of  an  officer  of  the 
garrison,  who  was  a  musical  amateur,  and  it  needed 
but  little  solicitation  to  induce  the  boy  to  go  to  Paris. 
He  arrived  at  the  capital  in  his  sixteenth  year  and 
placed  himself  under  the  tuition  of  Edelmann,  a 


Strasburg  composer  of  eminence,  who  some  years 
afterward  deserted  music  for  politics  and  perished 
ultimately  upon  the  same  scaffold  to  which  he  had 
consigned  many  a  victim.  With  Edelmann  he 
studied  both  the  piano  and  composition,  supporting 
himself  meanwhile  by  giving  lessons  and  writing  sona¬ 
tas  and  minor  compositions  for  that  instrument. 
The  genius  of  his  good  fortune  did  not  desert  him 
in  these  days  of  stress.  It  was  shortly  after  his  ar¬ 
rival  in  Paris  that  Gluck’s  “Iphigenia  en  Tauride  ” 
was  placed  in  rehearsal.  The  popular  interest  in 
the  performance  had  been  heightened  by  the  feud 
which  had  raged  so  bitterly  between  the  Gluck  and 
Piccini  factions.  M^hul  caught  the  infection  and, 
being  without  the  money  to  purchase  a  ticket,  he 
smuggled  himself  into  the  theatre  the  day  before, 
intending  to  remain  in  concealment  until  the  next 
eventful  evening.  He  was  discovered,  however,  by 
one  of  the  inspectors,  and  as  the  latter  was  on  the 
point  of  ejecting  him,  Gluck’s  attention  was  drawn 
to  him.  He  made  some  inquiries,  and  upon  learning 
the  facts  in  the  case  gave  the  young  man  a  ticket. 
It  was  the  turning-point  in  his  career  and  decided 
the  direction  he  should  take ;  for  Gluck  followed  up 
the  chance  acquaintance,  took  a  decided  interest  in 
Mehul,  gave  him  the  benefit  of  his  experience  and 
advice  and  instructed  him  in  the  dramatic  qualities 
of  music.  The  young  composer  already  had  pro¬ 
duced  a  cantata  at  the  Concert  Spirituel,  written 
upon  the  subject  of  Rousseau’s  Sacred  Ode,  and 
was  ambitious  to  become  known  as  a  composer  of 
church  music,  for  the  religious  element  was  always 
strong  in  him  ;  but  Gluck  changed  all  this  and  set  his 
feet  in  the  path  of  the  opera,  which  he  was  destined 
to  follow  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

M£hul  began  his  dramatic  work  by  writing  three 
operas  (“Psyche  et  1’ Amour,”  “Anacreon”  and 
“  Lausus  et  Lydie”)  merely  for  the  sake  of  practice. 
He  was  testing  his  wings  before  flight.  He  made 
his  debut  before  the  public  with  “Euphrosine  et 
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Coradin”  in  1790  and  achieved  a  brilliant  success, 
though  his  first  opera  was  “  Cora  et  Alonzo,”  which 
was  produced  later  and  met  with  only  a  moderately 


MEHUL. 

From  a  lithograph  portrait  loaned  by  the  British  Museum. 

favorable  reception.  He  was  now  in  the  full  tide 
of  musical  activity,  and  opera  after  opera  came 
from  his  prolific  genius.  “  Stratonice  ”  followed 
“  Euphrosine,”  and  by  many  was  considered  his 
masterpiece,  especially  for  the  fine  treatment  of 
the  ’cello  parts,  which  instrument  he  had  specially 
studied,  and  for  the  general  excellence  of  the  or¬ 
chestration  as  well  as  its  dramatic  strength,  in  which 
quality  he  showed  his  close  study  of  Gluck.  The 
revolutionary  period  which  now  ensued  was  not  fa¬ 
vorable  to  the  opera,  and  as  if  in  sympathy  with  the 
depressing  character  of  the  time,  Mehul  brought  for¬ 
ward  such  works  as  “Doria,”  “Horatius  Codes,” 
“La  Caverne,”  and  others,  which  did  not  add  to  his 
reputation.  There  were  others,  however,  that  proved 
an  exception  to  the  rule.  “  Le  jeune  Henri  ”  for  in¬ 
stance,  was  hissed  because  it  introduced  a  royal  per¬ 
sonage,  but  the  overture,  with  its  lively  and  pictur¬ 
esque  representation  of  the  chase,  was  demanded 


several  times  over  at  the  close  of  the  performance. 
The  overtures  to  both  “Adrien”  and  “Ariodant” 
were  also  general  favorites,  as  well  as  the  romanzas  in 
the  latter.  It  was  about  this  time  (1799) 
that  Mdiul  had  his  first  encounter  with  some 
of  the  French  critics,  particularly  Geoff roy, 
a  well-known  writer,  who  declared  that  he 
could  not  write  in  any  other  than  a  severe 
and  heavy  style.  Shortly  afterwards  the  opera 
of  “Irato,”  written  in  the  Italian  style;  ap¬ 
peared  anonymously.  After  its  first  perform¬ 
ance  the  journalist  wrote:  “This  is  the  way 
in  which  Mehul  should  compose.”  The  com¬ 
poser  had  his  revenge  on  declaring  himself 
the  author  and  followed  it  up  with  another 
opera,  “Une  Folie,”  in  which  his  critic  was 
satirized.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  he  lapsed 
into  the  serious  style.  In  1806  he  produced 
“Uthal,”  in  which  he  made  the  daring  inno¬ 
vation,  at  the  suggestion  of  Napoleon  it  is 
said,  of  doing  away  with  the  violins  entirely 
and  filling  their  places  with  the  violas,  as 
better  adapted  to  the  sombre  Ossianic  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  composition.  The  result  was  so 
depressing  that  Gr^try,  who  was  present  at 
the  first  performance,  made  the  remark :  “  I 
would  give  a  louis  to  hear  the  sound  of  a 
chanterelle,  or  the  E  string  of  the  violin.” 
Undismayed  by  the  reception  of  “Uthal,” 
M6hul  followed  it  up  with  “Joanna,”  “He¬ 
lene,”  “  Les  Amazones”  and  “  Gabrielle 
d’Estrees,”  all  written  in  the  same  serious  style, 
showing  high  scholarship  in  counterpoint,  but  lack¬ 
ing  in  those  light  and  elegant  graces  of  compo¬ 
sition  which  were  so  popular  with  the  French.  His 
activity  was  great  during  this  period.  Between  1791 
and  1807  he  wrote  no  less  than  twenty-four  operas, 
besides  six  symphonies  ;  music  to  poems  of  Chenier, 
Arnault  and  Sontanes,  composed  in  honor  of  the 
Republican  fetes  at  which  Napoleon  presided, 
among  them  the  “  Chant  du  Depart,”  “  Chant  de 
Victoire  ”  and  “Chant  de  Retour”;  choruses  to 
the  tragedy  of  “  Timoleon  ”  ;  the  incidental  music 
to  “  Oedipus”  and  the  drama  of  “The  Hussites  ”  ; 
four  ballets,  “  Le  Jugement  de  Paris”  (1793),  “  La 
Dansomanie  ”  (1800),“  Le  Retour  d’Ulyss  ”  (1807), 
and  “  Persee  et  Andromede  ”  (1810)  ;  besides  many 
operettas  and  smaller  works.  He  had  enjoyed  the 
favor  of  Napoleon  to  such  an  extent  that  upon  the 
death  of  Paisiello  he  was  offered  the  position  of 
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chapel-master.  M£hul,  who  was  a  devoted  friend  of 
Cherubini,  was  anxious  that  the  latter  should  share 
the  office  with  him,  but  Napoleon,  who  was  incensed 
at  a  sharp  reply  Cherubini  had  made  him  in  Vienna, 
sent  word  back  to  M6hul :  “  What  I  want  is  a  chapel- 
master  who  will  make  music  and  not  noise,”  and  at 
once  nominated  M.  Sueux  to  the  position.  M£hul 
was  not  without  his  honors,  however,  having  been 


appointed  a  member  of  the  Institute  in  1795,  and  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1802. 

In  1807  he  achieved  the  crowning  success  of  his 
career.  “Joseph,”  written  on  a  Biblical  subject, 
was  produced  and  spread  his  fame  all  over  France 
and  Germany.  Though  not  often  heard  in  this 
country,  it  still  remains  a  great  favorite  to-day 
among  the  Germans  by  its  dignity,  nobility  and 


MEHUL 

From  a  portrait  in  Clement’s  M  Les  Musiciens  Celebres.” 


elevated  style.  It  made  ample  compensation  for 
his  many  failures  and  regained  for  him  all  the 
advantages  he  had  lost.  After  1810  he  wrote  but 
little,  “Le  Prince  Troubadour  ”  (1813)  and  “L’Ori- 
flamme  ”  (1814),  written  with  Berton,  Kreutzer  and 
Paer,  being  his  most  important  works.  ' 

M£hul  made  his  parting  bow  to  the  public  with 
the  opera  of  “  La  Journ£e  aux  Aventures,”  which 
was  produced  in  1817  with  considerable  success. 
The  same  year  closed  his  earthly  labors.  He  had 
41 


been  in  ill  health  for  some  time,  and  shortly  after 
the  production  of  his  last  opera  he  went,  upon  the 
advice  of  friends,  to  the  south  of  France,  where  he 
had  a  residence,  hoping  thereby  to  regain  his 
strength.  His  ailment,  consumption,  however,  had 
so  weakened  his  constitution  that  the  change  was 
fruitless.  Moreover,  he  was  homesick  for  Paris. 
In  writing  to  a  friend  he  mournfully  says  :  “  I  have 
broken  up  all  my  habits.  I  am  deprived  of  all  my 
old  friends,  I  am  alone  at  the  end  of  the  world, 
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surrounded  by  people  whose  language  I  can  scarcely 
understand  —  and  all  this  sacrifice  to  obtain  a  little 
more  sun.  The  air  which  best  agrees  with  me  is 
that  which  I  breathe  among  you.”  He  returned  to 
Paris,  warmly  welcomed  by  his  friends  and  the  pub¬ 
lic.  He  made  one,  and  only  one  more  visit  to  the 
opera.  He  was  soon  stricken  down  in  his  last  ill¬ 
ness  and  died  Oct.  18,  1817,  in  his  fifty-fourth  year, 
universally  lamented  both  in  France  and  Germany, 
for,  like  his  pupil  Herold,  he  was  as  much  of  a 
favorite  in  the  latter  country  as  in  the  former.  In 
fact  neither  of  these  composers  was  appreciated  to 
the  full  extent  of  his  ability  in  France,  at  least 
until  after  death,  a  neglect  which  was  not  confined 
to  them,  however :  Berlioz  shared  the  same  fate. 
More  than  one  French  composer  indeed  has  made 
his  greatest  success  in  Germany.  Tributes  of  re¬ 
spect  and  admiration  were  shown  to  his  memory  in 
both  countries.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  a 
great  concourse  of  persons,  and  the  pupils  of  the 
Conservatory  with  which  he  had  been  identified  so 
many  years,  covered  his  grave  with  flowers.  On 
the  day  of  his  interment  memorial  services  were 
held  in  many  places  in  Germany  and  France  at 
which  public  addresses  were  made.  M6hul  married 
a  daughter  of  Dr.  Gastoldi,  but  having  no  children 
adopted  his  nephew,  M.  Daussoigne,  a  young 
musician  of  excellent  promise.  His  posthumous 
opera,  “  Valentine  de  Milan,”  was  finished  by  the 
nephew  and  was  performed  in  1822,  upon  which 
occasion  the  composer’s  bust  was  publicly  crowned. 


The  popular  success,  indeed,  which  he  achieved  as  a 
composer,  was  unquestionably  expedited  by  his 
high  character  as  a  man.  His  uprightness  and 
natural  tenderness  had  commended  him  to  all  the 
pupils  of  the  Conservatory,  and  his  strong  affections 
did  the  same  service  for  him  with  his  friends.  His 
generosity  and  benevolence  were  proverbial.  The 
utter  absence  of  jealousy  in  his  disposition  especially 
commended  him  to  musicians.  He  had  a  particular 
abhorrence  of  intrigue  and  of  those  small  rivalries 
which  were  abundant  at  that  time,  and  which  some¬ 
times  developed  into  great  wars,  as  has  already 
been  hinted  at  in  the  reference  to  the  famous 
struggle  between  the  factions  of  Gluck  and  Piccini, 
which  not  only  enrolled  musicians,  composers  and 
opera-goers  in  opposing  ranks,  but  even  brought 
courtiers,  the  nobility  and  members  of  the  royal 
family  into  fierce  antagonism.  In  the  midst  of  all 
this  small  turbulence  Mehul  had  carried  himself 
with  even  poise,  working  for  the  best  interest  of  his 
art  and  always  true  to  its  canons,  though  he  made 
many  tentative  innovations  when  fortune  frowned 
upon  him.  At  a  time  of  more  than  ordinary  dissi¬ 
pation  and  immorality,  he  maintained  the  highest 
moral  principles  and  a  sterling  manhood.  It  was 
but  natural,  therefore,  that  such  a  man  should  have 
been  mourned  sincerely,  and  it  may  have  added  to 
public  admiration  that  he  had  reached  his  high 
distinction  by  his  own  efforts,  rising  from  rude  and 
obscure  beginnings  to  the  summit  of  European 
fame. 


MOhul  was  the  legitimate  successor  of  Gluck.  It 
was  that  composer’s  “  IphigOnie,”  as  we  have  seen, 
that  first  caught  his  fancy,  fired  his  ambition  and 
directed  his  attention  to  dramatic  composition.  It 
was  owing  to  Gluck  himself,  who  at  once  recognized 
the  ability  of  the  young  musician,  that  his  feet  were 
set  in  the  right  path,  and  it  was  to  his  advice  and  in¬ 
struction —  the  instruction  of  a  friend  rather  than 
of  a  teacher  —  that  he  owed  his  discovery  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  dramatic  quality  of  music.  Other 
composers,  among  them  Cherubini,  had  a  certain 
influence  upon  him,  but  Gluck  was  the  all  in  all 
of  his  system,  the  source  of  his  inspiration  and  the 
dominant  element  of  his  methods  of  treatment.  He 


clung  to  dramatic  truth  with  as  much  tenacity  as  did 
the  great  author  of  “Orpheus”  and  the  “  Iphig6- 
nias  ”  and  strove  with  the  same  earnestness  to  make 
his  music  a  close  and  perspicuous  illustration  of  the 
text,  and  to  keep  it  elevated  in  style.  Meanwhile 
his  own  nature  was  assisting  him.  Style  and  char¬ 
acter  are  closely  related,  and  M6hul’s  music  is  a  re¬ 
flection  of  his  own  personal  traits,  namely,  refine¬ 
ment  of  sentiment,  seriousness  and  earnestness  of 
presence,  strong  religious  tendencies  as  shown  in  the 
opera — or  shall  we  not  call  it  oratorio — of  “  Joseph,” 
and  nobility  of  character  as  shown  in  all  his  drama¬ 
tic  work.  His  style  is  always  elevated,  though  at 
times  he  made  the  effort  to  unite  light  and  graceful 
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melodies  of  the  effervescent  and  short-lived  sort 
which  find  so  much  favor  on  the  French  stage.  He 
was  not  successful  in  these,  however.  He  was  more 
at  home  in  passion  and  pathos,  in  strong,  broad 
motives,  rich  harmony  and  ingenious  and  elaborate 
accompaniments.  In  a  word,  his  standards,  like  those 
of  Gluck,  in  whose  steps  he  followed  so  closely,  were 
classical  and  of  the  highest  romantic  type.  At  times 
he  was  daring  and  ingenious  in  his  innovations,  as 
in  “  Ariodant,”  where  four  horns  and  three  ’cellos 
carry  on  an  animated  conversation  ;  in  “  Phrosine  et 
Melidore,”  where  four  horns  have  a  full  part  in  the 
score  ;  and  in  “  Uthal,”  where  the  violas  are  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  violins,  as  already  has  been  mentioned. 
These,  however,  were  only  experiments,  though  they 
serve  to  show  his  originality  of  conception  as 
well  as  his  curious  scholarship  —  a  scholarship  all 
the  more  remarkable  when  the  poverty  of  his  early 
training  is  considered.  And  yet  he  did  more  than 
almost  any  other  of  his  contemporaries  to  elevate 
the  Opera  Comique,  and  has  come  down  in  musi¬ 
cal  history  as  one  of  the  principal  founders  of  the 
modern  French  School. 

Mehul’s  activity  was  almost  incessant.  He  has 
left  forty  operas,  of  which  the  following  are  the  more 
important :  “  Alonzo  et  Cora  ”  and  “  Euphrosine  et 
Coradin”  (1790);  “  Stratonice  ”  (1 792)  i  “  Le 
jeune  Sage  et  le  vieux  Fou”  ( 1 793)  ;  “  Horatius 
Codes,”  “Arminius,”  “Phrosine  et  Mdidore  ”  and 
“  Scipion  ”  (1794);  “LaCaverne,”  “Tancrede  et 
Chlorinde  ”  and  “  Sesostris  ”  (i795)  i  “Le  jeune 


Henri”  and  “Doria”  (1797);  “Adrien”  and 
“Ariodant”  (1799)  “Epicure”  (with  Cherubini) 
and  “Bion”  (1800)  ;  “  L’lrato  ”  (1801);  “Une 
Folie,”  “Le  Tr6sor  Suppose,”  “Joanne”  and 
“L’Heureux  malgr£  lui  ”  (1802);  “Helena”  and 
“  Le  Baiser  et  la  Quittance,”  with  Kreutzer,  Boiel- 
dieu  and  Nicolo  (1803);  “Uthal,”  “  Les  deux 
Aveugles  de  Tolede  ”  and  “  Gabrielle  d’Estrees  ” 
(1806);  “Joseph”  (1807);  “Les  Amazones” 
(1811)  ;  “  Le  Prince  Troubadour”  (1813)  ;“L’Ori- 
flamme  ”  with  Berton,  Kreutzer  and  Paer,  (1814)  ; 
“  Le  Journ6e  aux  Aventures  ”  (1816)  ;  and  the  post¬ 
humus  opera,  “  Valentine  de  Milan,”  finished  by  his 
nephew,  M.  Daussoigne,  and  first  performed  in  1822. 
Besides  these  dramatic  works  he  has  left  four  bal¬ 
lets,  several  symphonies,  songs,  operettas  and  inci¬ 
dental  dramatic  music  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  in  the  body  of  this  article.  Mehul’s  literary 
ability,  though  never  specially  cultivated,  was  of  a 
surprising  kind,  considering  his  early  disadvantages. 
He  has  left  two  reports  which  have  been  greatly 
admired,  —  one  upon  the  future  state  of  music  in 
France  and  the  other  upon  the  labors  of  the  pupils 
in  the  Conservatory.  Taken  all  in  all,  he  was  one  of 
the  most  earnest,  high-minded,  conscientious  and 
thoroughly  artistic  composers  France  has  produced. 
He  carried  on  the  great  work  of  Gluck  and  is  one 
of  the  important  links  in  the  evolution  of  music 
which  led  up  to  Richard  Wagner  and  his  music- 
dramas. 
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OUIS  JOSEPH  FERDINAND 
HEROLD,  who  played  a  conspic¬ 
uous  part  in  the  elevation  and  en¬ 
richment  of  the  opera  comique, 
though  now  principally  known  by 
only  two  of  his  many  operas,  “  Zampa  ”  and  “  Le 
Pr£  aux  Clercs,”  was  bom  at  Paris,  Jan.  28,  1791. 
His  father,  Francois  Joseph,  an  Alsatian  by  birth, 
was  a  musician  of  more  than  ordinary  ability.  He 
had  been  a  pupil  of  Philip  Emmanuel  Bach,  was  a 
professor  of  the  piano,  and  also  composed  music 
for  that  instrument.  Little  is  known  of  the  mother 
except  that  she  sympathized  with  her  son’s  talent, 
which  displayed  itself  at  a  very  tender  age,  for  in 
his  sixth  year  the  precocious  boy  was  writing  little 
pieces  for  the  piano.  Upon  the  advice  of  Gretry,  the 
composer,  whom  the  parents  consulted,  he  was  sent 
to  the  Institution  Hix,  where  he  had  his  first  lessons 
in  music.  He  made  such  rapid  progress  that  in 
1806,  the  year  in  which  his  father  died,  he  was 
encouraged  by  F6tis  and  other  competent  critics  to 
make  music  his  profession.  He  entered  the  Con¬ 
servatory  in  the  same  year  as  a  member  of  the  piano 
class  of  Louis  Adam,  his  godfather,  and  won  his 
first  honor  by  taking  the  piano  prize  in  1810.  He 
subsequently  extended  his  curriculum,  studying 
harmony  with  Catel,  the  violin  with  Kreutzer,  and 
composition  with  Mehul,  who  years  afterward  said 
of  him  on  his  death-bed :  “  I  can  die  now  that  I 
know  I  leave  a  musician  to  France.”  The  success 
which  marked  his  career  in  the  Conservatory  is 
indicated  by  his  securing  the  Prix  de  Rome  in  1812 
with  his  cantata,  “  Mile,  de  la  Valliere.”  The 
coveted  honor  opened  wide  the  doors  of  music  to 
him  with  the  added  advantages  of  foreign  travel. 
The  next  two  years  were  spent  by  the  young  musi¬ 
cian  in  Italy,  during  which  period  there  was  a  not¬ 
able  change  in  his  style  of  composition.  His  first 
works  were  a  hymn  for  four  voices,  two  symphonies 
in  C  and  D,  and  three  quartets  in  D,  C  and  G 


minor.  The  quality  of  these  works,  which  are  now 
treasured  in  the  Conservatory,  gives  ample  promise 
that  he  would  have  been  a  successful  instrumental 
composer,  but  circumstances  ordered  otherwise. 
During  his  stay  in  Naples  he  was  attached  to  the 
court  of  Queen  Caroline  as  pianist,  and  to  please 
her  majesty  he  devoted  himself  to  dramatic  com¬ 
position  with  an  enthusiasm  which  soon  aroused  an 
ambition  to  excel  in  this  class  of  writing.  His 
aspirations  were  still  further  heightened  by  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  first  dramatic  work,  “  La  Jeunesse  de 
Henri  V,”  produced  in  1815,  and  to  the  opera  he 
now  devoted  himself  with  an  industry  that  never 
flagged.  Well  schooled  and  practiced  as  he  might 
have  been  in  instrumental  writing,  it  evidently  had 
limitations  which  were  not  agreeable  to  a  composer 
of  strong  emotions,  vivid  imagination  and  distinctly 
dramatic  tendencies. 

Harold  returned  to  Paris  shortly  after  the  success¬ 
ful  production  of  his  first  opera,  stopping  en  route 
in  Vienna,  where  he  made  many  musical  acquaint¬ 
ances.  Arrived  at  the  PTench  capital  he  at  once 
made  his  arrangements  for  an  active  and  busy 
season  of  writing  for  the  stage.  His  first  concern 
was  to  find  a  libretto  adapted  to  his  purpose,  and 
it  was  while  engaged  in  this  difficult  search  that 
good  fortune  came  to  him  in  the  request  of  Boiel- 
dieu  that  he  would  write  the  last  half  of  an  opera 
upon  which  he  was  then  engaged,  “  Charles  de 
France,”  and  which  was  brought  forward  in  June, 
1816.  Collaboration  of  this  kind  was  far  from 
being  uncommon  at  that  period,  particularly  in 
France.  He  not  only  wrote  “  Charles  de  France  ” 
with  Boieldieu,  but  “  Vendome  en  Espagne  ”  with 
Auber,  and  “  L’Auberge  d’Auray  ”  with  Carafa, 
while  in  “  La  Marquise  de  Brinvilliers  ”  no  less  than 
nine  composers  of  prominence  were  represented  — 
Herold,  Auber,  Batton,  Berton,  Blangini,  Boieldieu, 
Carafa,  Cherubini  and  Paer.  The  rage  for  colla¬ 
boration  also  spread  to  literature  and  has  been 
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continued  even  into  our  time  by  Erckmann-Chat- 
rian.  The  results  of  such  work  are  more  tolerable 
however  in  literature  than  in  music,  where  unity  of 
style  is  one  of  the  essentials.  His  association  with 
Boieldieu  was  of  special  advantage  in  introducing 
him  to  the  theatrical  world  of  writers,  and  he  soon 
was  at  no  loss  to  find  libretti,  good,  bad  and  indif¬ 
ferent,  many  of  them,  it  must  be  confessed,  of  the 
last  two  sorts.  His  first  opera  after  the  Boieldieu 
collaboration  was  “  Les  Rosi&res,”  in  three  acts, 
(1817),  which  proved  to  be  a  success.  Flushed 
with  the  prestige  of  this  work  the  young  composer 
immediately  set  about  another,  and  before  the  year 
closed  had  finished  “  La  Clochette,”  which  not  only 
wgs  successful,  but  as  its  fresh  and  taking  airs  caught 
the  popular  fancy,  at  once  made  him  a  favorite  in 
the  gay  city.  His  industry  now  became  prodigious. 
He  was  seized  with  the  very  demon  of  work  and 
while  in  this  mood  he  eagerly  accepted  everything 
that  was  offered  him  in  the  way  of  a  libretto  as 
affording  a  new  outlet  for  his  musical  activity.  The 
result  was  detrimental.  Year  after  year  he  pro¬ 
duced  operas  for  the  stage,  some  of  which  had  but 
one  or  two  hearings,  while  others  were  vigorously 
hissed,  not  on  account  of  the  music,  but  by  reason 
of,  the  weakness  and  commonplaceness  of  the 
stories  and  their  utter  lack  of  dramatic  merit. 
Among  such  operas  were  “  Le  premier  Venu  ” 
(1818);  “Les  Troqueurs  ”  (1819);  “  L’ Auteur 

mort  et  vivant  ”  (1820);  “Lasthffiiie”  (1823); 
and  “Le  Lapin  Blanc”  (1825).  Now  and  then, 
however,  an  opera  was  produced  which  made  com¬ 
pensation  for  so  many  failures,  arid  among  these  was 
“  Le  Muletier  ”  (1823),  which  was  highly  esteemed, 
especially  by  those  whose  opinions  were  of  value. 
In  fact  Herold  had  no  idle  moments.  During  all 
of  this  period,  and  for  two  or  three  years  later 
(1820-29),  he  was  actively  connected  with  the 
stage.  In  1820  he  accepted  the  position  of  piano 
accompanist  for  the  Italian  Opera  and  held  it  for 
seven  years.  In  1821  he  was  dispatched  to  Italy 
with  a  commission  to  engage  artists,  and  from  1827 
to  1829  was  chorus-master  at  the  Acadffinie  de 
Musique.  All  this  was  practical  experience  of  a 
valuable  kind  in  the  accessories  and  environments 
of  his  profession,  and  undoubtedly  contributed 
many  of  the  elements  which  led  up  to  his  ultimate 
success  as  an  operatic  composer  by  giving  him  a 
knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  stage,  the  habits 
and  peculiarities  of  singers,  and  the  limitations  of 


the  dramatic  art  which  are  so  essential  to  the  com¬ 
plete  equipment  of  the  composer.  During  a  por¬ 
tion  of  this  period  he  turned  to  other  forms  of 
composition.  In  1827,  he  devoted  himself  to 
ballets.  Of  these,  “  Astolphe  et  Joconde,”  “  La 
Sonnambule,”  “  La  Fille  mal  gardee,”  “  La  Belle  au 
bois  dormant  ”  and  “  Sylvie  ”  are  the  most  conspicu¬ 
ous.  All  of  them  are  characterized  by  the  same 
graceful  and  romantic  style  which  is  to  be  found  so 
often  in  his  operas.  During  this  same  period,  he 
wrote  a  voluminous  amount  of  piano  music,  such  as 
sonatas,  caprices,  rondos,  fantasies,  divertissements 
and  variations,  the  most  notable  being  a  sonata  in 
A-flat,  the  “  L’Amante  disperato  ”  sonata,  the  Rondo 
Dramatique,  the  “  Pulcinella  ”  caprice,  variations 
on  “Au  clair  de  la  lune,”  “  Marlbrook,”  an  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  “  Moses  in  Egypt  ”  of  Rossmi, 
whose  music  largely  influenced  his  style,  and  inci¬ 
dental  music  to  the  drama  of  “  Missolonghi,”  which 
was  produced  at  the  Odeon.  A  letter  written  by 
his  friend  Chanlieu  refers  to  this  period.  In  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  failure  of  some  of  his  operas,  M.  Chan¬ 
lieu  says  :  “  How  many  times  in  our  solitary  walks 
he  lamented  lost  time  and  forced  inaction  !  Dis¬ 
gust  mastered  him  and  made  itself  felt  even  in  his 
piano  music  which,  with  the  exception  of  two  or 
three  other  works,  was  a  species  of  current  money 
to  which  he  attached  no  value.  It  was,  however,  at 
that  time  that  he  wrote  his  fantasias  on  themes  by 
Rossini,  which  had  a  great  sale  and  at  which  he  was 
the  first  to  laugh.  The  spirit  of  youth  still  sustained 
him ;  he  was  gay  and  vivacious  in  private,  but  in 
public  morose  and  caustic.”  Rossini  not  alone 
influenced  his  musical  style.  It  was  through  his 
courteous  and  kindly  offices  that  Harold  received 
the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  Rossini 
going  so  far  even  as  to  refuse  it  for  himself  unless 
it  were  also  awarded  to  his  friend. 

To  return  to  his  operatic  compositions,  there  were 
some  others  during  this  gloomy  period  of  frequent 
failures  which  achieved  success,  among  them,  “  Ven- 
dome  en  Espagne  ”  (1823),  which  he  wrote  with 
Auber,  “  Le  Roi  Rtbffi  ”  composed  for  the  fete  of 
Louis  XVIII.,  “Marie”  (1826)  and  “LTllusion" 
(1829),  which  enhanced  his  reputation  and  paved 
the  way  for  the  two  works  which  were  to  be  the 
crowning  successes  of  his  life.  “Zampa”  was  pro¬ 
duced  May  3,  1831,  and  aroused  something  like  a 
furor  in  Paris,  though  its  most  enduring  success  has 
been  made  in  Germany.  It  still  keeps  the  boards 
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upon  the  continent,  and  though  rarely  heard  in  this 
country,  its  overture  remains  a  conspicuous  feature 
of  concert  programmes.  With  “Zampa”  Harold’s 
success  was  firmly  grounded,  though  the  work  bears 
unmistakable  indications  of  German  influence  and 
is  written  in  the  broad,  serious  style  characteristic 
of  the  German  composers.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  it  has  been  more  favorably  received  in  Germany 
than  in  France,  though  its  merit  was  fully  recognized 
by  Harold’s  own  countrymen.  It  restored  the  wan¬ 
ing  fortunes  of  the  Opera  Comique,  saved  it  from 
ruin,  and  made  Herold  a  popular  favorite.  At  this 
time  he  was  chorus-master,  but  a  few  weeks  after 
his  success  he  was  dismissed  by  the  new  director 
upon  the  excuse  that  it  was  necessary  to  retrench. 
He  had  only  a  verbal  contract,  but  he  appealed  to  the 
courts,  and  his  appeal  was  sustained  after  nine 
months  of  litigation,  the  courts  holding  that  there  was 
an  implied  contract.  He  accordingly  was  reinstated, 
but  soon  the  fortunes  of  the  Opera  were  involved 
in  another  financial  crisis.  The  director  sought 
to  retrieve  them  with  a  sensation  and  in  1831  brought 
out  the  musical  play  of  the  “  Marquise  de  Brinvil- 
liers.”  Scribe  and  Castil-Blaze  wrote  the  text  to¬ 
gether,  and  nine  composers,  whose  names  have  been 
given  elsewhere,  arranged  the  musical  setting.  The 
combined  efforts  of  the  collaborators,  however,  failed 
to  produce  anything  more  than  a  nine  days’  won¬ 
der,  and  the  doors  of  the  Opera  were  reluctantly 
closed.  Six  months  later  a  new  location  was  chosen 
and  the  opera  once  more  made  its  appeal  to  the 
public  with  a  new  work  by  Hdrold,  “  La  MtMecine 
sans  M6decin.”  Its  success  fell  far  short  of  that 
which  “  Zampa  ”  had  enjoyed,  but  it  served  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  keeping  the  Opera  on  its  feet  until  Harold 
had  finished  another  work  which  was  destined  to 
complete  his  fame  and  to  restore  the  Opera  Comi¬ 
que  to  its  old  prestige.  It  was,  alas,  his  swan  song. 


“  Le  Pr£  aux  Clercs”  was  performed  Dec.  15,  1832. 
It  had  a  success  of  enthusiasm.  Unlike  “Zampa,”  it 
was  a  purely  national  opera,  with  an  historical  theme 
treated  with  genuine  French  grace  and  spirit,  and 
abounding  in  characteristic  French  music  which 
commended  it  to  the  Parisians.  Its  reception  was 
attended  with  a  remarkable  display  of  excitement 
and  popular  acclamations.  The  audience  rose  to  a 
man  and  called  for  the  composer  but  he  was  unable 
to  make  an  appearance.  The  fatigues  of  rehearsals 
and  the  tumultuous  events  of  the  evening  were  too 
much  for  his  already  enfeebled  condition.  He  was 
taken  home,  but  had  hardly  arrived  there  when  he 
had  a  dangerous  hemorrhage.  He  lived  but  four 
weeks  after  his  great  success,  dying  of  consumption 
Jan.  19,  1833,  the  same  disease  which  had  proved 
fatal  in  his  father’s  case.  His  funeral  took  place  on 
the  2  x st.  He  was  buried  at  Pere  la  Chaise,  near 
Mehul,  and  addresses  were  made  at  the  grave  by 
FtTis  and  Saint-George.  He  left  a  widow,  Adele 
Elise  Rollet- Herold,  to  whom  he  was  married  in 
1827,  and  three  children,  Ferdinand,  an  attorney, 
Adfele,  and  Eugenie  who  also  was  a  musician.  “  Le 
Pre  aux  Clercs  ”  was  not  his  last  work  in  the  list  of 
performances,  for  after  his  death  the  overture  and 
four  numbers  of  another  opera,  “  Ludovic,”  were 
found  among  his  papers.  The  work  was  completed 
and  produced  with  success  by  HaHvy.  His  biogra¬ 
pher,  M.  Jouvin,  says  of  it :  “  In  what  proportion  did 
this  posthumous  child  of  Herold  belong  to  its  father 
and  its  godfather?  I  know  not.  I  have  not  the 
opera  of  4  Ludovic  ’  under  my  eye.  I  have  not  been 
admitted  into  the  secret  of  the  work  done  by  the 
musician  who  two  years  later  wrote  ‘  La  Juive  ’  and 
‘  L’Eclair  ’  without  taking  breath.  I  only  charge 
myself  to  report,  without  guaranteeing,  a  tradition 
which  attributes  to  Harold  the  overture  and  four 
pieces  in  the  first  act  of  this  lyric  drama.” 


The  peculiarities  of  Herold’s  style  which  distin¬ 
guished  him  from  the  other  operatic  composers  of 
his  period  were  the  freshness  and  originality  of  his 
ideas,  the  grace  and  refinement  of  his  conceptions, 
which  are  displayed  to  special  advantage  in  his  bal¬ 
lets,  the  variety  of  his  melodies,  and  the  highly  emo¬ 
tional  and  imaginative  character  of  the  man  himself. 
He  was  the  legitimate  successor  of  Boieldieu  and 


reflected  his  romantic  moods,  and  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  cooperated  with  him  in  his  first  work  after  his 
return  to  Paris  from  Italy.  With  these  purely  sub¬ 
jective  qualities  he  combined  an  instrumentation 
that  is  always  rich  in  color  and  dramatic  in  effect, 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  stage  and  its  resources, 
and  a  superior  degree  of  literary  taste  and  culture, 
though  the  latter  distinction  did  not  always  save  him 
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from  accepting  commonplace  and  sometimes  worth¬ 
less  libretti.  The  reason  for  this  is  probably  to  be 
found  in  his  prodigious  activity,  which  induced  him 
to  accept  such  poor  books  in  the  hope  that  his  mu¬ 
sic  would  excuse  them,  rather  than  spend  his  time 
in  idleness.  Though  possessed  of  undoubted  origi¬ 
nality  if  not  of  actual  inspiration,  he  was  greatly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  works  of  the  composers,  though  in  no 
sense  can  he  be  considered  a  copyist.  During  his 
Italian  visit  he  was  much  impressed  with  Paisiello. 
In  a  letter  to  his  mother  about  the  year  1815  he 
says  :  “  I  have  fallen  into  one  error  here  —  that  of 
neglecting  M.  Paisiello  ...  I  can  say  that  I  study 
much  the  music  of  Paisiello  and  find  it  delicious.” 
The  Italian  influences  did  not  last  long  however. 
Upon  his  return  to  Paris  he  was  devoted  to  the  music 
of  M6hul,  with  whom  he  had  studied  in  the  Conser¬ 
vatory.  Rossini  influenced  him  greatly  for  a  time 
and  how  far  he  had  studied  Mozart  is  shown  in 
“  Zampa,”  which  was  constructed  upon  the  lines  of 
“  Don  Juan.”  In  this  connection,  M.  Scudo,  in  his 
criticism  of  “  Zampa,”  makes  the  following  pertinent 
remarks  :  “  The  side  of  this  work  that  stands  open 
to  criticism  is,  as  nearly  always  with  Harold,  con¬ 
fusion  of  styles.  The  austere  and  sober  phrase  of 
M£hul  is  found  in  company  with  Italian  bravura. 
The  chansonette  disperses  with  its  importunate 
cockcrow  all  the  phantoms  worked  from  the  super¬ 
natural.  Mozart,  Mehul,  Weber,  Rossini,  Auber, 
how  many  more  ?  —  may  be  found  in  the  hybrid 
formation  of  this  superb  monster.  Under  the  mo¬ 
bile  structure  of  that  orchestra,  so  full  of  presenti¬ 
ments  and  mysteries,  you  distinguish  Weber.  Those 
duets,  those  Venetian  colored  finales,  conceived, 
worked  with  the  vigorous  authority  of  a  master, 
speak  to  you  of  Rossini,  while  here  and  there  the 
small  details,  the  grace,  the  spirit,  the  lively  and 
piquant  features  murmur  in  your  ears  the  names  of 
Boieldieu  and  Auber.”  His  own  thoughts  which 
he  committed  to  paper,  however,  and  which  were 
found  among  his  documents  after  his  death,  will  give 
a  clue  to  his  style  and  to  his  ideas  of  what  consti¬ 
tuted  artistic  excellence.  Among  many  other  things 
he  says  :  “  Melodies  must  come  from  the  soul  to 
reach  the  soul  of  the  auditors.”  “Try  to  find  a 
just  medium  between  the  vague  music  of  Sacchini 


and  the  vigor  of  Gluck.  Think  often  of  Mozart  and 
his  beautiful  airs  de  mouvevient."  “  Lean  always  to 
the  side  of  melodies  free  from  platitude.”  “  In  all 
arts,  and  particularly  in  music  for  some  time  past, 
people  are  skilful  in  finishing  and  polishing  without 
reflecting  how  much  more  important  is  a  good 
general  design.”  “  Of  melody  as  much  as  possible.” 

“  Declaim  with  truth  and  strength.”  “  Find  themes 
which  bring  tears.”  “  ‘  Great  sorrows  are  silent’  ob¬ 
served  Seneca.  Thus  Hero  seeing  the  floating 
corpse  of  Leander  held  her  peace.  He  who  goes 
to  the  Opera  only  to  hear  the  music  had  better  fre¬ 
quent  the  concert-room.  The  musical  tragedian 
ought  above  all  to  sing  but  ever  in  agreement  with 
the  situation.”  And  then,  as  if  to  answer  the  com¬ 
ments  of  some  of  his  critics  :  “  Why  not  use  sev¬ 
eral  styles  in  a  great  work?  A  chief  priest  can  sing 
in  the  ancient  manner,  the  others  in  the  modern.” 
“  Church  music  ought  to  pray  for  those  who  listen 
to  it,  as  said  Salieri.”  M.  Gustave  Chouquet,  the 
keeper  of  the  Museum  of  the  Paris  Conservatory, 
has  well  summed  up  the  characteristics  of  Herold 
in  his  analysis  of  “Zampa  ”  :  “  In  a  word  we  recog¬ 
nize  in  ‘  Zampa  ’  the  hand  of  a  master,  who  to  the 
spirit  of  Italian  music  unites  the  depth  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  and  the  elegance  of  the  French  School.” 

The  principal  works  of  Harold  include  twenty-two 
operas,  one  cantata,  five  ballets,  three  sonatas,  three 
string  quartets,  two  symphonies,  seven  caprices, 
seventeen  rondos  and  divertissements,  seven  fan¬ 
tasies  and  three  variations.  Of  the  operas  the 
following  have  been  the  most  successful  :  “  La 

jeunesse  de  Henri  V.”  (1815);  “Charles  de 
France”  (1816);  “  Les  Rosieres”  (1817);  “La 
Clochette  ”  (1817);  “  Le  Muletier”  (1823); 

“  Vendome  en  Espagne  ”  (1823)  ;  “Marie”  (1826)  ; 
“L’lllusion”  (1829)  ;  “Zampa”  (1831)  ;  “LaMe- 
decine  sans  M6decin  ”  (1832)  and  “  Le  Pre  aux 
Clercs”  (1832).  Though  none  of  these  works  can 
be  called  familiar  in  this  country,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  two  operas  “Zampa”  and  “  Le 
Pre  aux  Clercs,”  which  saved  the  Opera  Comique, 
and  which  paved  the  way  for  Ambroise  Thomas, 
Bizet,  Massenet  and  the  modern  French  school, 
would  repay  revival  and  achieve  fresh  popularity. 
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Fac-simile  musical  manuscript  written  by  Heroic!. 
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Fac-simile  autograph  letter  from  Herold  to  his  mother. 


MEDALLION  OF  HEROLD. 

By  David  d’Angers,  in  1816.. 
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LIFE  more  peaceful,  happy  and 
regular,  nay,  even  monotonous,  or 
one  more  devoid  of  incident  than 
Auber’s,  has  never  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  any  musician.  Uniformly 
harmonious,  with  but  an  occasional  musical  dis¬ 
sonance,  the  symphony  of  his  life  led  up  to  its 
dramatic  climax  when  the  dying  composer  lay  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  turmoil  and  carnage  of  the  Paris 
Commune.  Such  is  the  picture  we  draw  of  the 
existence  of  this  French  composer,  in  whose  garden 
of  life  there  grew  only  roses  without  thorns ;  whose 
long  and  glorious  career  as  a  composer  ended  only 
with  his  life ;  who  felt  that  he  had  not  lived  long 
enough,  and  who  clung  tenaciously  to  life,  ener¬ 
getically  refusing  to  drop  this  mantle  of  mortality, 
postponing  the  final  moment  by  the  mere  strength 
of  his  powerful  determination  to  live. 

Auber,  the  most  Parisian  of  Parisians,  who  could 
never  tear  himself  away  from  his  dear  native  city, 
even  for  a  short  excursion  in  the  summer,  was  born, 
—  as  it  happened  —  at  Caen,  towards  the  end  of 
the  month  of  January,  1782.  I  say,  “as  it  hap¬ 
pened,”  because  the  composer’s  parents  were  not 
settled  in  that  town  and  were  only  staying  there 
temporarily  when  the  future  author  of  “  La  Muette 
de  Portici  ”  made  his  entrance  upon  the  stage  of 
life.  His  father  was  a  print-seller  in  Paris.  Being 
a  thorough  business  man  he  wished  his  son  to  be¬ 
come  a  business  man  also.  To  this  end,  when  his 
child  had  received  a  somewhat  summary  education, 
and  had  almost  reached  man’s  estate,  he  sent  him 
to  London  to  begin  his  career  in  a  house  of  business. 

Even  at  this  early  period  the  young  Auber  was 
considered  a  distinguished  amateur-  musician.  He 
played  the  piano  well,  and  had  made  successful  at¬ 
tempts  at  minor  composition,  such  as  ballads,  small 
morceaux  for  the  piano,  etc.  Realizing  that  he  was 
not  fitted  for  a  business  life,  but  for  that  of  a  musician, 
Auber  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  was  not  long  in 


making  for  himself  a  reputation  in  the  fashionable 
world.  He  was  looked  upon  as  an  agreeable  pianist 
and  a  graceful  composer,  with  sparkling  and  original 
ideas.  He  pleased  the  ladies  by  his  irreproachable 
gallantry  and  the  sterner  sex  by  his  wit  and  vivacity. 
During  this  early  period  of  his  life  Auber  produced 
a  number  of  lieder ,  serenade  duets,  and  pieces  of 
drawing-room  music,  including  a  trio  for  the  piano, 
violin  and  violoncello,  which  was  considered  charm¬ 
ing  by  the  indulgent  and  easy-going  audience  who 
heard  it.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  he  wrote  a 
more  important  work,  a  concerto  for  violins  with 
orchestra,  which  was  executed  by  the  celebrated 
Mazas  at  one  of  the  Conservatoire  concerts.  He 
also  composed,  for  his  friend  Lamare,  concertos 
which  were  applauded  by  the  general  public.  This 
Lamare  was  a  violoncellist  of  great  talent  and  eru¬ 
dition,  but  so  barren  of  musical  creative  power  that 
he  could  not  originate  the  simplest  melody  nor  com¬ 
pose  a  note  for  his  own  instrument.  Auber  adapted 
his  music  so  cleverly  to  the  playing  of  the  eminent 
instrumentalist  that  Lamare  said  to  him  :  “  Nobody 
would  think,  my  dear  Auber,  that  I  was  not  the 
composer  of  these  concertos,  so  strongly  are  they 
impressed  with  my  personality.”  To  which  Auber 
replied :  “  Since  that  is  so,  my  dear  Lamare,  the 
concertos  shall  be  published  in  your  name.”  And 
as  a  matter  of  fact  they  were  so  published,  succes¬ 
sively,  under  the  name  of  the  violoncellist.  The 
public  thought  he  was  the  author  of  them,  but 
musicians  were  aware  of  the  truth,  which  has  been 
an  open  secret  for  a  considerable  time. 

It  is  evident  that  although  Auber  made  his  d£but 
as  a  dramatic  composer  at  a  late  period,  he  early 
practised  this  art  as  an  amateur,  producing  his  com¬ 
positions  in  the  Paris  drawing-rooms.  These  draw¬ 
ing-rooms  were  his  academy  of  music  up  to  the 
time  when,  convinced  that  he  had  still  much  to 
learn  in  the  practice  of  counterpoint,  he  sought  as¬ 
sistance  from  the  illustrious  Cherubini,  whom  he  was 
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destined  one  day  to  succeed  as  director  of  the  Paris 
Conservatoire. 

The  first  work  that  Auber  submitted  to  public 
judgment  was  a  comic  opera  in  one  act,  entitled 
“  Le  Sejour  Militaire,”  which  was  produced  at  the 
Theatre  Feydeau  in  1813.  Auber  was  then  thirty- 
two  years  old.  This  piece  was  not  his  first  attempt 
in  theatrical  work,  however ;  for  he  had  previously 
written  a  comic  opera  for  the  Prince  de  Chimay, 
and  before  this,  still  another  work  for  a  small 
orchestra,  which  was  represented  in  an  amateur 
theatre.  He  had  also  composed  a  Mass,  with 
orchestra,  in  which  occurred  the  admirable  chant 
which  he  used  at  a  later  date  in  the  famous  prayer 
in  his  masterpiece,  “  La  Muette  de  Portici.”  “  Le 
Sejour  Militaire  ”  may  be  regarded  merely  as  mark¬ 
ing  a  date  in  the  biography  of  the  French  composer. 
This  piece,  of  somewhat  doubtful  buffoonery,  passed 
unnoticed  by  the  general  public.  Indeed  the  musi¬ 
cian  himself  was  very  slightly  impressed  with  it, 
being  but  imperfectly  inspired  when  he  wrote  it. 
Nevertheless  a  writer  then  celebrated,  M.  Martin- 
ville,  discovered  in  this  score  several  pretty  motifs 
and  a  great  deal  of  wit. 

From  1813  to  1819  Auber  remained  silent,  and 
it  might  have  been  thought  that  he  had  ceased  to 
exist.  What  became  of  him  during  this  long 
period?  He  still  continued  to  appear  in  society 
and,  when  in  the  humor,  to  write  as  an  amateur 
fugitive  pieces  of  music  set  to  subjects  of  the  same 
character.  He  asked  dramatic  poets  to  write  pieces 
for  him,  but  they  were  not  very  anxious  to  do  so 
after  the  failure  of  “  Le  Sejour  Militaire.” 

About  this  time  the  composer’s  father  died,  leav¬ 
ing  a  widow  and  two  sons  without  fortune.  During 
this  period,  when  the  eminent  musician  that  was  to 
be  was  still  pursuing  his  studies,  he  found  himself 
face  to  face  with  pecuniary  difficulties ;  but  he  sup¬ 
ported  them  bravely,  never  complaining. 

Planard,  the  most  fashionable  librettist  of  that 
day,  was  accustomed  to  gather  around  him  in  his 
little  house  at  Passy  —  which  was  not  then  consid¬ 
ered  one  of  the  districts  of  Paris  —  a  company  of 
amateurs  and  artists.  There  was  music,  and  Auber, 
one  of  the  most  assiduous  habituds  of  the  house, 
accompanied  on  the  piano.  In  this  way  it  came 
to  pass  tfiat  Madame  Planard  took  a  great  interest 
in  Auber  and  espoused  his  cause. 

“  My  dear,”  she  said  to  her  husband,  “  can  you 
not  entrust  one  of  your  poems  to  poor  Auber,  who 


is  so  well-bred,  so  witty,  and  so  good  an  accompan¬ 
ist?  I  am  convinced  that  he  will  earn  himself  a 
name  among  our  composers.  It  is  a  pity  that  he 
should  compose  operatic  airs  without  words  because 
he  has  none  to  work  on.” 

Women  always  gain  the  day,  whenever  they  plead 
in  favor  of  the  unknown  and  the  lowly,  and  Auber 
was  then  both  unknown  and  lowly.  Madame  Pla¬ 
nard  pleaded  so  well  in  this  particular  instance  that 
her  prot£g£  obtained  from  Planard  two  pieces  in¬ 
stead  of  one  to  set  to  music.  The  first  was  a  piece 
in  one  act,  entitled  “  Le  Testament  et  le  Billet 
Doux,”  which  unfortunately  met  with  a  much  less 
favorable  reception  from  the  public  than  “  Le  S£- 
jour  Militaire,”  and  that  had  been  a  failure.  The 
next  venture  was  “  La  Bergere  Chatelaine,”  in  three 
acts,  and  it  made  ample  amends  for  all  previous 
mortifications.  Its  success  was  unanimous  and 
brilliant.  None  too  soon  indeed.  Had  the  author 
lost  this  opportunity  his  future  as  a  composer  would 
have  been  irretrievably  ruined,  for  no  poet  would 
have  entrusted  him  with  a  libretto. 

At  the  time  when  Auber  produced  “  La  Bergere 
Chatelaine,”  the  turning-point  in  his  artistic  career, 
he  was  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  just  a  year  younger 
than  Rossini  when  he  closed  his  with  that  immortal 
masterpiece  “  Guillaume  Tell.” 

Planard,  having  witnessed  the  failure  of  “Le 
Testament,”  would  have  liked  to  take  back  the 
libretto  of  “  La  Bergfere  Chatelaine  ”  which  he  had 
handed  over  to  Auber  some  time  before.  But  now 
he  was  very  happy  to  have  another  of  his  pieces,  in 
three  acts,. entitled  “Emma,”  set  to  music  by  the 
composer.  This  work  was  represented  at  the 
Theatre  Feydeau  in  1821,  and  was  an  extraordinary 
success.  The  high  road  to  fortune  was  now  open, 
and  for  more  than  forty  years  the  composer’s  career 
was  one  long  series  of  triumphs,  which  continued 
to  the  last  day  of  his  life.  One  might  have  thought, 
after  the  complete  success  of  the  two  last  comic 
operas  upon  which  Auber  and  Planard  collaborated, 
that  they  would  have  continued  to  work  together 
for  a  long  time;  but  it  was  not  so.  Scribe  had 
just  then  attained  his  brilliant  position  as  a  writer 
of  vaudevilles.  Fate  had  decided  that  there  should 
be  a  partnership  between  him  and  Auber,  a  partner¬ 
ship  which  of  all  the  combinations  that  ever  existed 
between  word-writer  and  musician  was  the  happiest 
and  most  lasting. 

What  was  the  secret  of  the  union  of  these  two 
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minds,  these  two  talented  beings  who  were  so 
well  constituted  to  understand  each  other  that  they 
seem  to  have  been  born  the  one  for  the  other,  to 
work  together  for  their  common  glory  and  to  the 
great  delight  of  the  public  who  applauded  them  so 
well?  It  was  in  this  wise. 

A  vaudeville  by  Scribe  had  just  been  accepted  at 
the  Theatre  de  Madame,  which  he  rightly  expected 
would  meet  with  success.  For  a  certain  morceau 
to  be  sung  during  the  progress  of  the  play  he 
thought  that  the  air  of  the  round  in  “  La  Berg£re 
Chatelaine  ”  was  wonderfully  well  adapted.  Al¬ 
though  he  had  never  yet  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  Auber,  Scribe  did  not  on  that  account 
hesitate  to  write  to  him.  This  historic  letter  and 
Auber’s  reply  to  it  have  been  preserved,  and  they 
are  too  interesting  not  to  be  reproduced  here,  the 
more  so  as  they  are  comparatively  unknown.  They 
are  as  follows : 

“To  Monsieur  Auber  :  — 

“Will  you  kindly  permit  me,  Sir,  to  place  in  a 
vaudeville  which  I  am  just  now  writing  for  the  The¬ 
atre  de  Madame,  your  round  from  ‘  La  Bergere 
Chatelaine  ’  which  is  so  delightful  and  justly  popular  ? 
I  will  not  conceal  from  you,  Sir,  that  I  have  promised 
my  director  to  make  the  piece  succeed,  and  that 
I  have  counted  upon  using  your  charming  music.” 

This  note  is  quite  gallant,  but  Auber  replies  to  it 
with  just  as  much  gallantry  : 

“  To  Monsieur  Scribe  :  — 

“  My  round  is  but  a  trifle,  Sir,  and  you  are  so 
gifted  that  you  can  dispense  with  my  poor  assis¬ 
tance.  However,  if  I  grant  you  what  you  ask, 
although  you  do  not  really  need  it,  and  you  will 
allow  me  to  lend  you  at  the  same  time  the  fine 
voice  and  pretty  face  of  Mme.  Boulanger,  I  think 
we  should  both  of  us  do  a  good  stroke  of  business.” 

The  good  stroke  of  business  consisted  in  the 
thrice-happy  collaboration  which  resulted  from  this 
exchange  of  letters,  a  collaboration  only  broken  by 
the  death  of  Scribe,  which  took  place  many  years 
before  that  of  Auber.  On  one  occasion  Auber  said 
to  me  :  “  I  owe  my  successes  to  Scribe.  Without  his 
assistance  I  feel  that  I  should  never  have  obtained 
the  place  I  occupy  in  the  musical  world.”  With¬ 
out  detracting  in  any  degree  from  the  value  of 
Auber’s  music,  it  may  be  said  that  this  statement  is 
true ;  for  the  composer  needed  a  librettist  of 
such  versatile  wit  and  resource  of  imagination 
that  I  do  not  see  amongst  the  comic-opera  libret¬ 


tists  a  single  poet  who  could  have  taken  Scribe’s 
place  in  this  work.  During  the  whole  of  his  life 
Auber  was  accustomed  to  compose  the  principal 
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airs  of  his  operas  before  the  libretto  was  written 
and  almost  without  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
scene  in  which  these  airs  would  be  used ;  and 
to  these  melodies  Scribe  wrote  words  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  ease.  Auber  sang  the  airs,  accompanying 
himself  on  the  piano,  while  Scribe,  pencil  in  hand, 
instantly  found  the  verses  naturally  suited  to  the 
character  of  the  music,  cleverly  adapting  himself  to 
its  rhythm,  oftentimes  very  strange.  I  may  mention 
the  “  Seguidille  ”  in  “  Le  Domino  Noir,”  which 
was  a  singularly  difficult  test  of  Scribe’s  powers. 
Another  instance  is  the  song  of  Henriette  in  “  L’ Am- 
bassadrice,”  which  was  also  written  by.  Auber  without 
words.  It  was  an  astonishing  feat  on  the  part  of 
Scribe  to  find  the  comic  and  original  verses  which  he 
adapted  to  this  melody,  the  scansion  of  which  is  so 
very  singular. 
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It  was  on  horseback  or  while  riding  in  his  car¬ 
riage  during  his  daily  excursions  to  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  that  Auber  found  his  happiest  motifs.  On 


BUST  OF  AUBER, 

By  Danton ;  in  the  Carnavalet  Museum,  Paris. 


returning  home  he  set  them  to  music  and  inserted 
them  in  the  opera  upon  which  he  was  working,  and 
then  Scribe  supplied  the  words.  In  the  principal 
scenes,  however,  Auber  wrote  to  the  verses  of  his 
collaborator,  and  he  would  begin  to  work  on  his  re¬ 
turn  from  the  theatre,  whither  he  went  nearly  every 
evening.  In  this  way  he  would  write  on  a  little 
table  by  the  side  of  his  piano  up  to  four  or  five 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  As  often  as  not,  he  did 
not  go  to  bed,  but  slept  in  his  arm-chair.  Many  of 
his  scores  bear  traces  of  the  ink  which  dropped  from 
his  pen  as  he  let  it  fall  from  his  hand  when  over¬ 
come  by  slumber.  The  manual  of  his  old  square 
piano  bears  numerous  inkstains  on  the  white  keys  of 
the  upper  octave,  which  indicate  the  moment  when 
Auber  fell  asleep  at  his  work.  The  musician  never 


needed  more  than  from  three  to  four  hours  of  sleep 
daily,  and  throughout  his  life  he  took  only  one  meal 
in  twenty-four  hours,  namely,  dinner.  On  rising,  he 
would  drink  a  cup  of  camomile,  which  he  swallowed 
fasting.  This  was  sufficient  to  sustain  him  without 
undue  fatigue  to  the  digestive  organs  up  to  the 
time  of  his  only  meal  at  six  o’clock.  He  frequently 
invited  to  his  table,  frugal  as  it  was,  young  profes¬ 
sional  lady  singers,  for  he  was  extremely  susceptible 
to  the  attractions  of  the  fair  sex,  and  remained  a 
worshipper  of  beauty  even  unto  death.  Venus  was 
his  goddess,  and  he  ever  adored  her  most  conscien¬ 
tiously. 

Auber  had  eight  domestics  in  his  service,  and 
never  was  man  worse  served  than  he.  One  evening 
he  invited  to  dinner  several  professional  ladies,  as 
also  the  learned  Mr.  Weckerlin,  librarian  of  the  Con¬ 
servatoire.  The  dinner  was  good  and  well  served. 
Music  and  song  followed  the  repast.  One  of  the 
ladies  being  thirsty,  the  master  rang  for  a  glass  of 
water.  There  was  no  answer.  The  housekeeper, 
the  old  Sophie,  whose  face  had  been  familiar  for 
half  a  century  to  all  Auber’s  friends,  had  gone  to 
bed ;  the  cook  had  followed  her  example ;  the 
valet-de-chambre  had  gone  out  for  a  walk  with  John, 
the  English  coachman,  who  remained  more  than 
thirty  years  in  the  composer’s  service  :  in  short,  all 
the  servants  had  disappeared.  Auber  did  not  fall 
into  a  passion  :  he  never  became  angry  at  anything. 
“As  we  cannot  get  anything  here,”  said  he  to  his 
guests,  “  let  us  go  and  take  an  ice  at  Tortoni’s.” 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  numerous  ink- 
stains  on  the  old  piano,  made  by  the  pen  which  fell 
from  Auber’s  hand  as  sleep  overpowered  him  during 
his  long  nocturnal  labors,  and  we  now  propose  to 
give  some  details  of  this  interesting  and  historic 
instrument,  which  remains  an  object  of  curiosity  to 
all  the  admirers  of  the  master  who  visit  the  instru¬ 
mental  museum  at  the  Conservatoire,  and  of  which  we 
have  been  able  to  take  a  photograph  by  the  gracious 
permission  of  M.  Pillaut,  the  learned  Conservator  of 
the  Museum. 

This  piano,  oblong  in  form,  very  light  and  built  of 
mahogany,  was  bought  by  Auber  on  the  17th  of 
February,  1812,  in  the  showrooms  of  the  celebrated 
Erard.  The  manufacturer’s  number  is  8414.  It  is 
a  double-stringed  instrument,  and  its  compass  is 
only  five  and  a  half  octaves.  When,  in  1842,  Auber 
succeeded  Cherubini  as  director  of  the  Conserva¬ 
toire,  he  had  this  piano  brought  thither  and  placed 
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From  an  engraving  by  C.  Deblois,  1867. 
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it  in  his  study.  It  was  upon  this  instrument,  from 
which  the  master  could  never  be  separated,  and 
which  had  become  his  true  friend  and  harmonious 
confidant,  an  indefatigable  and  never-failing  source 
of  inspiration,  that  Auber  composed  those  charming 
and  spirituel  comedies  which,  so  often  performed 
and  always  with  success,  have  remained  models  of 
French  comic  opera  in  common  with  the  works  of 
Monsigny,  Dalayrac,  GrtTry,  Boieldieu,  Harold,  and 
other  great  masters. 


Besides  the  old  piano  which  stood  in  his  private 
room  at  the  Conservatoire,  Auber  had  another  at 
home,  in  his  house  in  the  Rue  St.  Georges.  This 
latter  was  an  upright  piano  which  I  have  often  seen. 
Like  his  oblong  piano,  it  was  stained  with  ink  on 
the  two  upper  octaves.  Auber  never  thought,  like 
Ambroise  Thomas  and  Charles  Gounod,  of  having 
made  by  the  firm  of  Pleyel  what  is  called  a  com¬ 
poser’s  piano,  which  is  both  an  excellent  instru¬ 
ment  and  a  secretary. 


AUBER'S  PIANO  AT  THE  PARIS  CONSERVATOIRE  MUSEUM. 
Reproduced  from  a  photograph  made  by  special  permission. 


Auber  once  related  to  me  that  two  days  before 
the  first  performance  of  “  La  Muette  ”  (which  he 
completed  in  three  months !)  the  overture  was  not 
yet  ready.  He  composed  it  with  all  the  fervor 
which  comes  of  improvisation.  The  evening  be¬ 
fore  the  first  production  the  orchestra  rehearsed 
it  for  the  first  time,  and  the  musicians  accorded  this 
instrumental  preface  an  enthusiastic  reception.  On 
the  first  night  the  public  were  so  enchanted  with  it 
that  it  received  a  double  encore.  I  have  never  seen 
this  fact  mentioned  in  any  of  the  biographies  of  the 
42 


illustrious  composer,  but  I  learnt  it  from  Auber 
himself. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  this 
French  musician,  who  did  not  know  Italy,  who 
never  left  Paris  —  with  the  exception  of  a  journey 
to  London  when  he  was  a  very  young  man  — 
should  have  been  able  to  introduce  into  “La 
Muette  ”  so  much  of  Italian  local  color,  and  as¬ 
similate  in  so  wonderful  a  manner  the  musical  genius 
of  the  Neapolitans.  We  are  in  imagination  as 
thoroughly  in  Naples  as  it  is  possible  to  be  without 
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actually  being  there,  the  moment  we  hear  that 
victorious  march,  so  full  of  freedom,  rhythm  and 
melody,  and  see  on  the  stage  the  crowd  of  triumph¬ 
ant  lazzaroni  now  masters  of  the  land.  One  would 
gladly  learn  in  what  circumstances  this  beautiful 


and  marvellously  characteristic  air  came  into  the 
mind  of  the  Parisian  composer.  Jouvin  will  tell  us, 
and  he  has  made  no  mistake,  for  this  curious  in¬ 
formation  reached  him  from  the  lips  of  the  com¬ 
poser  himself :  “  Would  you  know  where  the  com- 


AUBER'S  RESIDENCE  IN  PARIS. 


From  a  photograph. 

In  this  house  Auber  lived  for  forty  years,  and  it  was  here  that  he  died  in  May,  1871, 


during  the  battle  with  the  Paris  Commune 


poser  found  the  motif  of  this  march,  the  melody  of 
which  is  so  free  and  unconventional  ?  He  found  it 
in  a  shaving  dish  !  It  was  when  he  was  shaving 
himself;  'with  his  face  covered  with  soap,  that  there 
came  upon  him  the  rhythm  and  melody  of  this  in¬ 
spiration  \  and  he  seized  and  secured  it  before  it  was 


lost.  Such  is  the  origin  of  the  inspiration  which, 
twice  in  the  overture  and  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
act,  so  powerfully  appeals  to  the  spectator  in  the 
auditorium.  O  Genius,  behold  thy  handiwork ! 
Have  not  sixty  winners  of  the  grand  Prix  de  Rome 
passed  no  inconsiderable  time  seeking  inspiration  in 
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the  land  of  classic  song  and  returned  home  without  a 
single  idea?  M.  Auber,  who  could  never  tear  him¬ 
self  away  from  Paris,  discovers  the  sky  of  Naples  in 
the  lather  at  the  bottom  of  a  basin  !” 

The  extraordinary  effort  made  by  Auber  in  the 
composition  of  “  La  Muette,’’  in  less  time  than 


would  have  been  needed  by  a  copyist  to  transcribe 
this  voluminous  score,  completely  deprived  him  of 
his  mental  powers  for  the  moment,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  take  absolute  rest  for  some  time.  His 
ideas  were  exhausted,  and  he  would  have  found  it 
impossible  even  to  find  a  melody  for  a  simple  song. 


AUBER’S  TOMB  IN  PERE  LACHAISE,  PARIS. 
From  a  photograph. 


He  thought  that  the  fountain  of  musical  invention 
was  dried  up  within  him,  and  for  all  time.  But  his 
faculties,  thank  God,  were  not  extinguished,  and 
there  yet  remained  in  the  composer’s  brain  living 
fountains  from  whence  were  to  gush  forth  his  best, 
his  most  characteristic  works,  and  those  which  are 
most  strongly  impressed  with  the  author’s  style  and 
personality. 


In  many  respects,  Auber  was  not  an  irreproach¬ 
able  director  of  the  Conservatoire,  where  he  re¬ 
mained,  however,  a  number  of  years.  He  was  all 
his  life  too  fashionable  a  man,  too  kind,  too  weak  to 
direct  with  the  necessary  firmness  a  school  so  diffi¬ 
cult  to  govern  as  the  Ecole  Nationale  de  Musique  et 
de  Declamation  of  Paris.  He  attempted  no  im¬ 
provements  in  the  arrangement  of  the  studies,  and 
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while  all  public  institutions  throughout  France  were 
being  modified  in  accordance  with  progressive  ideas, 
the  Conservatoire  alone  remained  stationary  and,  as 
it  were,  fossilized  in  its  ancient  condition.  Ulti¬ 
mately  the  Administration  des  Beaux-Arts  became 
alarmed  at  this  state  of  things,  and  on  the  2d  of 
April,  1870,  the  following  order  was  issued  :  — 

“In  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  the  Minister  of 
Fine  Arts  issues  the  following  order : 

“Art.  1.  A  committee  is  hereby  formed  the  mis¬ 
sion  of  which  shall  be  to  revise  the  present  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Conservatoire,  and  to  consider  and 
propose  such  modifications  as  may  be  made,  es¬ 
pecially  in  regard  to  the  teaching  in  this  institution, 
so  that  the  studies  pursued  there  may  be  made  as 
profitable  as  possible. 

“Art.  2.  This  committee,  which  shall  sit  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts,  shall 
be  constituted  as  follows  : 

“  MM.  Auber,  Emile  Augier,  Edmond  About, 
Az£vedo,  Chaix  d’Estange,  de  Charnace,  Oscar 
Comettant,  Felicien  David,  Camille  Doucet,  Th£o- 
phile  Gautier,  Gevaert,  Charles  Gounod,  Guiroult, 
Jouvin,  Ernest  Legouv£,  Nogent-Saint- Laurens, 
Emile  Perrin,  Prince  Poniatowski,  H.  Prevost, 
Reber,  Ernest  Reyer,  de  Saint-Georges,  de  Saint- 
Valry,  Alb^ric  Second,  Edouard  Thierry,  Ambroise 
Thomas,  J.  Weiss.” 

The  sittings  of  this  committee -were  of  a  most 
interesting  character.  Auber,  then  eighty-eight 
years  of  age,  was  never  absent  from  any  of  them; 
but  he  remained  silent  all  the  while.  It  seemed  as 
though  he  were  there  in  the  presence  of  judges 


rather  than  before  a  committee  in  which  he  had 
full  and  complete  liberty  of  discussion.  Of  all  the 
propositions  made  by  the  committee  only  one  was 
ever  put  into  execution,  by  Ambroise  Thomas,  who 
succeeded  Auber  as  director  of  the  Ecole  Nationale 
de  Musique  et  de  Declamation  of  Paris.  This 
proposition  was  that  Sol-fa  classes  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  especially  for  the  pupils  of  both  sexes  in  the 
singing  classes. 

Auber  was  Maitre-de-chapelle  to  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  III.  He  was  a  Grand  Officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  and  he  received  a  number  of 
foreign  decorations.  He  never  married. 

It  was  Auber’s  misfortune  to  see  the  siege  of 
Paris  and  the  terrible  deeds  of  the  Commune.  At 
that  time  he  had  two  horses  to  which  he  was  very 
much  attached,  named  Figaro  and  Almaviva. 
When  famine  began  to  stalk  through  the  land  he 
was  called  upon  to  give  up  the  first-named  animal 
to  be  used  as  food.  The  other  met  with  perhaps 
a  still  more  cruel  fate,  for  it  was  taken  from  the 
elegant  coupd  of  the  composer  to  draw  a  cart  at 
St.  Denis.  In  the  midst  of  the  successive  misfor¬ 
tunes  which  befell  his  beloved  city  of  Paris,  Auber 
became  deeply  downcast.  His  strength  rapidly 
ebbed  away,  and  after  a  terrible  struggle  lasting 
several  days,  during  which  he  fought  desperately 
with  death  —  for  he  still  clung  tenaciously  to  life, — 
he  breathed  his  last,  cared  for  in  turn  by  Ambroise 
Thomas,  Marmontel  and  Weckerlin,  on  the  12  th  of 
May,  1871.  When  public  order  had  been  re-es¬ 
tablished,  he  was  accorded  a  solemn  public  funeral 
on  the  15th  of  July  following. 


Auber’s  labors  were  devoted  to  one  long  series  of 
sparkling  comic  operas  due  to  the  happy  partner¬ 
ship  of  Scribe  and  Auber,  a  partnership  in  which 
Mdlesville  was  often  associated.  The  first  comic 
opera  produced  by  the  triple  partnership  was 
“Leicester,”  the  subject  of  which  was  taken  by  the 
authors  from  Sir  AY  alter  Scott’s  romance,  “Kenil¬ 
worth.’  Although,  from  the  character  of  the  dra¬ 
matis  personae,  “  Leicester,”  was  somewhat  remark¬ 
able  compared  with  the  plays  usually  produced  at 
the  Theatre  Feydeau,  it  was  nevertheless  well  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  public. 


After  this  came  “  La  Neige,”  a  pretty  score  which, 
however,  the  critics  (who  in  those  days  were  gener¬ 
ally  literary  men  not  at  all  competent  to  judge  of 
musical  matters)  declared  bore  some  resemblance 
to  the  work  of  Rossini.  But  at  that  time  what  mu¬ 
sician  was  there  who  could  entirely  withstand  Ros¬ 
sini’s  style,  which  had  conquered  the  universe,  not 
even  excepting  Germany? 

“La  Neige”  was  succeeded  by  “Le  Magon,”  in 
which  there  occur  at  least  two  or  three  morceaux 
that  are  marvels  of  wit  and  grace. 

“  Le  Ma$on”  was  followed  by  “Le  Timide,” 
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Fac -simile  autograph  letters  from  Auber  to  Alfred  de  Beauchesne,  Secretary  of  the  Conservatoire. 
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“  Fiorella,”  “La  Muette  de  Portici,”  a  grand  opera 
in  five  acts,  produced  by  Scribe  and  Casimir  Dela- 
vigne,  which  was  represented  at  the  Acad^mie  de 
Musique  on  the  19th  of  February,  1828.  It  had 
considerable  success  the  first  night  and  the  succeed¬ 
ing  representations  only  strengthened  the  good 
opinion  formed  of  it.  After  more  than  sixty  years 
and  in  spite  of  certain  features  which  are  now 
looked  upon  as  old-fashioned,  as  well  as  an  orches¬ 
tration  which  would  better  suit  present  ideas 
were  it  more  powerful  and  contrapuntal,  at  least 
in  certain  parts  of  the  score,  this  admirable  work 
would  still  be  quite  presentable  anywhere.  The 
impartial  public,  which  does  not  yield  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  schools  of  music  and  does  not  hide  its 
impressions,  would  still  warmly  applaud  in  this  rich 
treasury  of  sweet  melody  the  chorus,  “  O  Dieu  puis¬ 
sant  ”  ;  the  barcarolle,  “  Amis,  la  matinee  est  belle  ”  ; 
the  duet  by  the  two  men,  “Amour  Sacre  de  la 
Patrie  ”  ;  the  market  scene ;  the  beautiful  and  im¬ 
pressive  prayer ;  the  delicious  air  of  “  Sleep”  ;  the  air 
sung  by  the  woman  in  the  fourth  act,  “Arbitre  d’une 
Vie,”  which  has  become  classical;  and  that  other 
barcarolle,  “Voyez  du  haut  de  ce  rivage  ” ;  the 
tarantella,  etc. 

The  original  and  singularly  bold  idea  of  making  a 
dumb  girl  the  heroine  of  a  grand  opera  was  received 
at  the  outset  with  censure  on  the  part  of  the  critics ; 
and  it  must  be  admitted  as  a  general  principle  that  the 
critics  were  perfectly  right.  Slowly,  however,  the 
public  became  accustomed  to  this  creation,  and  it 
has  now  for  a  long  time  been  admitted  that  the 
role  of  Fenella  is  a  mark  of  genius.  The  whole  of 
this  part  played  in  dumb  show  seems  to  be  voiced, 
as  it  were,  by  the  orchestra,  which  renders  in  a 
wonderfully  happy  manner  and  with  extraordinary 
dexterity  the  sentiments  felt  by  the  sister  of  the 
fisher  Massaniello. 

As  to  the  overture,  it  has  earned  public  approval 
in  every  part  of  the  world  where  an  orchestra  can 
be  found  capable  of  executing  it.  It  is  brilliant, 
dramatic,  pathetic,  and  the  motif  of  the  triumphal 
march  which  constitutes  the  allegro  is  superb  and 
truly  irresistible  in  its  power  to  move  the  audience. 

Space  would  fail  us  were  we  to  stop,  even  for  a 
moment,  to  speak  of  each  one  of  his  works,  and  we 
cannot  do  more  than  name  them.  Yet  their  names 
alone  will  sing  in  the  reader’s  memory  those  varied 
songs,  so  spirituel,  so  well  suited  to  the  works  which 
they  designate  that  they  have  nearly  all  continued 


to  hold  the  musical  stage  of  Europe  ever  since  they 
were  first  produced.  They  are  as  follows :  “  La 
Fiancee,”  “  Fra  Diavolo,”  “  Le  Dieu  et  la  Bayadere,” 
“  Gustave  III.,”  “  Lestocq,”  “  Le  Cheval  de  Bronze,” 
“  Acteon,”  “  Les  Chaperons  Blancs,”  “L’Ambassa- 
drice,”  “  Le  Domino  Noir,”  “  Le  Lac  des  F6es,” 
“  Zanetta,”  “  Les  Diamants  de  la  Couronne,”  “  Le 
Due  d’Aloune,”  “  La  Part  du  Diable,”  “  La  Sir£ne,” 
“  La  Barcarolle,”  “  Hayd<5e,”  “  L’Enfant  Prodigue,” 
“  Zerline,  ou  la  Corbeille  d’Oranges,”  “  Marco  Spa- 
da,”  “Jenny  Bell,”  “  Manon  Lescaut,”  “La  Cir- 
cassienne,”  “  La  Fiancee  du  Roi  de  Garbes,”  “  Le 
Premier  Jour  de  Bonheur,”  “  Reve  d’Amour.”  This 
last-named  comic  opera  was  the  last  of  the  long 
series  of  the  dramatic  works  of  our  author.  It  was 
represented  on  the  20th  of  December,  1869,  and 
truth  compels  us  to  state  that  it  was  received  with 
some  reserve.  Quite  the  reverse  was  the  fate  of 
“  Le  Premier  Jour  de  Bonheur,”  which  obtained 
a  full  measure  of  success.  In  this  opera  occurs  an 
exquisite  melody  that  speedily  became  popular, 
“  Les  Djinns.” 

Rossini  has  described  Auber’s  talent  in  a  remark¬ 
ably  pithy  manner.  “  Auber,”  said  he,  “  may  have 
produced  light  music,  but  he  produced  it  like  a 
great  musician.”  So  much  meaning  could  not  be 
condensed  into  fewer  words.  Even  so,  Auber,  in 
spite  of  the  slight  appearance  of  his  work,  was  one 
of  the  most  learned  musicians  of  his  time.  But  he 
took  as  much  pains  to  conceal  his  knowledge  as 
others  do  to  exhibit  theirs.  His  great  desire  was, 
evidently  in  obedience  to  the  nature  of  the  man,  to 
be  always  clear,  melodious,  lovable,  spirituel,  attrac¬ 
tive  in  every  way;  never  wearisome.  In  this  he 
was  perhaps  wrong.  Possessing  as  he  did  the 
science  of  counterpoint  and  a  wonderful  dexterity 
in  instrumentation,  he  would  have  done  well  to  make 
himself,  from  time  to  time  at  least,  more  obscure, 
mystical,  symbolical  and  enigmatical,  for  in  so  doing 
he  would  have  risen  in  the  esteem  of  the  pedants 
who  affect  to  like  only  that  kind  of  music  which  is 
wearisome  and  to  understand  only  that  which  is 
incomprehensible.  Such  obscurity  on  his  part 
would  have  thrown  into  still  higher  relief  the  in¬ 
spirations  born  of  his  truly  creative  faculties,  I 
mean  his  songs  and  his  motifs.  Whenever  he  de¬ 
sired  to  do  so,  Auber  well  knew  how  to  rise  to  the 
lofty  and  pathetic,  and  he  could  produce  what  is 
called  grand  high  class  music.  Let  such  as  doubt  this 
read  the  fourth  act  of  “  Manon  Lescaut,”  and  they 
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will  be  convinced  that  there  was  in  the  mind  and 
heart  of  Auber  something  more  than  dance  music. 
We  have  there  grand  and  beautiful  music,  and  I  find 
it  difficult  to  mention  any  orchestration  richer  or 
more  impressive  and  more  beautifully  conceived  than 
that  which  occurs  in  “  La  Circassienne.”  We  have 


only  to  read  the  many  solfeggios  that  he  wrote  dur¬ 
ing  the  long  years  when  he  was  director  of  the  Con¬ 
servatoire  for  competition  among  the  pupils  learn¬ 
ing  the  sol-fa  system,  and  we  shall  find  in  these 
minor  masterpieces  the  sure  hand  of  an  eminent 
and  profound  harmonist. 


& 


MEDALLION  OF  AUBER 
by  David. 

From  Paris  Opera  Archives. 


Reproduction  of  a  portrait  by  Weger,  engraved  after  a  photograph. 
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ACQUES  FRANQOIS  FROMEN¬ 
TAL  ELIAS  HALEVY  was  born 
in  Paris,  May  27,  1799,  of  Jewish 
parents,  whose  family  name  was 
L£vi.  The  same  considerations 
of  expediency  that  induced  Meyerbeer  to  change 
his  name  from  Beer  to  that  which  he  afterwards 
made  famous,  proved  similarly  potent  with  Hale- 
vy.  His  father  was  by  birth  a  Bavarian,  his 
mother  was  born  in  Lorraine.  The  former  was 
greatly  honored  ^mong  French  Israelites  for  his 
upright  character  and  as  a  Hebrew  scholar  pro¬ 
foundly  versed  in  the  Talmud.  While  yet  very 
young,  Hal^vy  developed  such  remarkable  musical 
precocity  that  he  was  sent  to  the  Conservatory 
when  only  ten  years  of  age.  He  was  at  once  placed 
in  the  class  of  Berton,  then  in  the  full  flush  of  his 
triumph  as  the  composer  of  “  Montano  et  Stephanie,” 
his  masterpiece.  Berton  outlived  his  fame,  and  his 
music  is  now  forgotten.  It  may  be  mentioned  in 
passing,  that  Berton  was  greatly  piqued  by  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  Rossini,  and  published  two  acrimonious 
pamphlets  attacking  the  Italian  composer.  One  of 
these  was  entitled,  “  De  la  Musique  M^canique  et 
de  la  Musique  Philosophique,”  and  the  other, 
“  Epitre  a  un  celebre  compositeur  Franq:ais  pr£- 
c£d£e  de  quelques  observations  sur  la  Musique  M£- 
canique  et  la  Musique  Philosophique.”  Of  course, 
“  la  musique  m^canique  ”  was  the  music  of  Rossini, 
and  “  la  musique  philosophique  ”  was  that  of  Ber¬ 
ton.  The  “celebre  compositeur”  was  Boieldieu, 
who  was  greatly  mortified  by  a  dedication  that  iden¬ 
tified  him  with  sentiments  wholly  in  conflict  with 
those  he  entertained  toward  Rossini. 

HalLwy  prosecuted  his  studies  so  industriously 
under  the  guidance  of  Berton,  who  was  an  admirable 
musician,  and  progressed  so  rapidly,  that  one  year 
after  he  entered  the  Conservatory,  he  won  a  prize  in 
solfeggio,  and  the  year  following,  the  second  prize  in 
harmony  was  bestowed  on  him.  From  Berton’s  in¬ 


struction  he  passed  to  that  of  Cherubini,  who  sub¬ 
jected  him  to  a  rigid  course  of  counterpoint,  fugue 
and  composition.  Here  again,  he  advanced  with 
such  speed  that  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  and  while 
yet  a  boy  of  seventeen,  he  competed  for  the  Grand 
Prix  de  Rome,  obtaining  the  second  prize  for  his 
cantata,  “  Les  dernieres  moments  de  Tasse.”  The 
next  year  the  second  prize  again  fell  to  his  lot,  and 
the  year  following,  1819,  he  reached  the  height  of 
his  ambition,  carrying  off  the  Grand  Prix  itself  for 
his  “  Herminie.” 

This  much-coveted  distinction  is  awarded  at  the 
annual  competitive  examinations  of  the  Acad^mie 
des  Beaux  Arts.  The  successful  candidates  become 
government  pensioners  for  four  years,  and  as  such 
are  sent  to  Rome,  where  they  reside  in  the  Villa 
Medici,  in  the  Academie  de  France.  The  prize 
composition  was,  at  first,  a  cantata  for  one  voice 
and  orchestra,  and  after,  for  one  male  and  one  fe¬ 
male  voice  and  orchestra.  The  prize  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1803,  and  since  then,  a  winner  has  been 
sent,  at  the  cost  of  the  government,  to  Rome,  every 
year,  except  in  those  years  when  no  composition 
was  considered  worthy  the  prize.  It  is  somewhat 
curious  that  of  the  sixty  and  odd  students  whose 
achievements  and  future  promise  won  for  them  this 
honor,  so  few  attained  to  permanent  fame.  The 
only  prize-winners  whose  names  have  made  the  tour 
of  the  world  are  Herold,  Hal^vy,  Berlioz,  A. 
Thomas,  Gounod,  Bizet,  and  Massenet. 

Before  his  departure  for  Rome,  he  composed  a 
Funeral  March  and  a  “  De  Profondis  ”  on  the  death 
of  the  Due  de  Berri  (1820),  for  three  voices  and 
orchestra.  He  dedicated  it  to  Cherubini,  and  it  was 
performed  in  the  synagogue  in  Rue  St.  Avoye.  In 
Italy  he  devoted  himself  with  his  accustomed  energy 
to  serious  and  unflagging  study ;  wrote  an  opera, 
which  was  not  performed,  and  some  works  for  the 
church,  which  remain  unpublished.  At  the  end  of 
his  prescribed  term  abroad,  he  returned  home, 
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eager  to  prove  to  his  fellow  countrymen  that  he  had 
not  studied  in  vain.  He  turned  his  eyes  in  the 
direction  of  the  opera  stage,  but  experienced  the 
usual  disappointments,  in  his  early  attempts  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  hearing,  and  was  almost  in  despair  at  the  dis¬ 
couraging  difficulties  that  stood  in  his  way.  He 
composed  “Les  Boh6miennes  ”  and  offered  it  to 
the  Grand  Opera,  but  it  was  not  accepted.  He  was 
more  successful  with  “  Pygmalion,”  which  was  re¬ 
ceived  and  placed  in  rehearsal,  but  it  was  suddenly 
withdrawn  and  never  performed.  An  opera  co- 
mique,  “  Les  deux  Pavilions,”  met  the  same  depres¬ 
sing  fate.  Halevy  began  to  lose  hope,  when  in 
1827,  and  when  he  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age, 
the  Theatre  Feydeau  accepted  his  “  L’ Artisan,” 
which  was  produced  in  the  same  year  without  mak¬ 
ing  any  very  marked  impression.  It  is  an  unam¬ 
bitious  work  of  no  special  interest,  except  for  some 
piquant  couplets,  and  a  well-written  chorus.  The 
following  year  he  collaborated  with  Rifaut  in  the 
score  of  “  Le  Roi  et  le  Batelier,”  written  for  the  fete 
of  Charles  X.  In  the  same  year  “  Clari  ”  was  given 
at  the  Theatre  Italien.  This  was  a  three-act  opera, 
and  up  to  that  time,  his  most  important  work. 
Malibran  sung  the  principal  part,  and  for  the  first 
time  the  young  composer  experienced,  the  intoxica¬ 
tion  of  success.  There  is,  however,  nothing  in  the 
score  to  indicate  the  Halevy  of  “La  Juive  ”  and  of 
“  L’ Eclair.” 

In  1829  he  was  appointed,  at  the  Theatre  Italien, 
to  share  with  H6rold  the  duties  of  chef  du  chant. 
In  that  year  was  produced,  at  the  Opera  Comique, 
his  “Le  Dilletante  d’Avignon,”  a  parody  on  Italian 
opera  librettos,  which  was  heartily  applauded,  and  of 
which  the  chorus,  “Vive,  vive  l’ltalie,”  was  hummed 
and  whistled  and  attained  to  the  honor  of  adoption 
by  vaudeville  writers.  His  next  work  was  “La 
Langue  Musicale,”  which,  despite  some  pretty 
music,  failed,  owing  to  the  silliness  of  the  libretto. 
In  the  spring  of  1830,  “  Manon  Lescaut,”  a  ballet, 
charming  in  melody  and  brilliant  in  orchestration, 
was  produced  with  great  success,  and  was  published. 
Then  came  in  1832  the  ballet-opera,  “La  Tenta- 
tion,”  written  in  collaboration  with  Casimir  Gide, 
and  though  it  was  well  received  it  brought  no  fame 
to  Halevy.  He  had  worked  faithfully  and  indefat- 
igably,  but  as  yet  without  winning  the  recognition 
for  which  he  so  fervently  hoped.  Opera  after  opera 
was  composed  with  remarkable  rapidity,  to  meet 
with  no  greater  prosperity  than  a  succes  d' estitne. 


A  one-act  comic  opera,  “  Les  Souvenirs  de  Lafleur,” 
brought  him  no  better  fortune.  H6rold  dying  in 
1833,  and  leaving  his  opera,  “  Ludovic,”  unfinished, 
Halevy  completed  it,  composing  for  the  first  act  a 
fine  quartet  that  was  always  encored,  and  writing 
the  whole  of  the  second  act.  Still,  the  composer 
failed  to  win  fame  ;  but  the  clouds  were  about  to 
dissipate  suddenly  and  to  display  his  sun  at  once,  in 
its  fullest  glory. 

In  1835,  “La  Juive”  was  given  at  the  Grand 
Opera,  and  Hal6vy  was  hailed  as  a  master  com¬ 
poser.  The  work  was  received  with  a  frenzy  of  de¬ 
light,  and  in  the  wild  enthusiasm  it  aroused,  the 
composer  enjoyed  all  that  follows  recognized  genius 
and  well-earned  fame  in  the  capital  of  France. 
This  work  opened  to  him  every  opera  house  in 
Europe,  and  a  career  of  brilliant  success.  In  the 
same  year  in  which  this  masterpiece  saw  the  light, 
he  produced  a  work  of  a  character  so  wholly  differ¬ 
ent  as  to  excite  wonder  that  it  could  have  come 
from  the  same  composer.  It  is,  however,  no  less 
great  in  its  way,  and  was  no  less  overwhelmingly 
successful.  This  was  “  L’Eclair,”  a  musical  comedy 
for  two  tenors  and  two  sopranos  only,  and  without 
choruses.  It  is  exquisitely  charming,  a  model  of 
artistic  skill  and  profound  knowledge  gracefully  em¬ 
ployed.  These  works  won  for  him  admission  to 
the  Institute,  where  he  succeeded  Reiche.  Hal6vy 
was  then  thirty-seven  years  old,  and  had  reached 
his  highest  point  of  greatness,  for  though  he  wrote 
many  more  operas,  he  never  again  equalled  “  La 
Juive”  and  “L’Eclair.” 

The  year  after  “  La  Juive  ”  was  produced,  Meyer¬ 
beer’s  “  Les  Huguenots  ”  appeared  and  proved  to 
be  an  epoch-making  opera.  Its  instant  and  enor¬ 
mous  success  had  an  unfavorable  effect  on  Hal6vy, 
for  he  abandoned  his  own  peculiar  individuality  of 
style,  and  became  a  follower,  if  not  an  imitator  of 
Meyerbeer.  Still  worse,  for  in  his  eagerness  to 
compose,  he  was  not  particular  in  his  choice  of 
librettos,  and  accepted  any  to  which  music  could 
be  written.  The  result  was  a  series  of  opera  books, 
mostly  of  a  gloomy  turn,  that  no  music  could  de¬ 
prive  of  their  tiresomeness  or  make  interesting. 
Under  this  unwise  course  of  action  he  soon  ex¬ 
hausted  his  musical  invention  and  became  nearly  as 
dull  as  were  his  librettos.  “  Les  Mousquetaires  de 
la  Reine,”  and  “  Le  Val  d’Andorre,”  two  fine 
operas,  must  be  excepted. 

His  industry  was  astonishing,  as  will  be  seen  by 
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the  following  complete  list  of  the  works  that  succeed 
his  two  crowning  triumphs:  “Guido  et  Ginevra,” 
grand  opera,  five  acts,  1838;  “Les  Treize,”  comic 
opera,  three  acts,  and  “  Le  Sharif,”  comic  opera, 
three  acts,  1839  ;  “  Le  Drapier,”  comic  opera,  three 
acts,  1840;  “  Le  Guiterrara,”  comic  opera,  three 
acts,  and  “  La  Reine  de  Chypre,”  grand  opera,  five 
acts,  1843  ;  “  Le  Lazzarone,”  comic  opera,  two  acts, 
1844;  “Les  Mousquetaires  de  la  Reine,”  comic 
opera,  three  acts,  1846; 

“  Le  Val  d’  Andorre,”  com¬ 
ic  opera,  three  acts,  1848  ; 
incidental  music  for  “  Pro- 
m£thee  Enchain^,”  and 
“La  Fee  aux  Roses,” 
comic  opera,  three  acts, 

1849;  “La  Tempesta,” 
grand  opera,  three  acts, 
and  “  La  Dame  de  Pique,” 
comic  opera,  three  acts, 

1850;  “  Le  Juif  Errant,” 
grand  opera,  five  acts, 

1852  ;  “Le  Nabab,”  com¬ 
ic  opera,  three  acts,  1853  ; 

“Jaquarita  l’Indienne,” 
comic  opera,  three  acts, 

1855;  “Valentine  d’Au- 
bigny,”  comic  opera,  three 
acts,  1856;  “La  Magi- 
cienne,”  grand  opera,  five 
acts,  1858;  “Noe,”  grand 
opera,  five  acts  (unfin¬ 
ished)  ;  “  Les  Plages  du 
Nil,”  cantata  with  chorus 
and  orchestra,  besides  nu¬ 
merous  vocal  pieces  and 
some  music  for  the  piano¬ 
forte.  Of  all  these  operas 
only  “  Les  Mousquetaires  ” 
and  “  Le  Val  d’Andorre  ” 
survive  through  occasional 
performances.  The  latter,  when  originally  produced, 
saved  the  Opera  Comique  from  bankruptcy,  and  ten 
years  later  relieved  the  Theatre  Lyrique  from  pecun¬ 
iary  difficulties  against  which  it  then  struggled. 

In  addition  to  the  production  of  this  immense 
mass  of  operatic  music,  Halevy  was  able  to  fill  the 
part  of  one  of  the  principal  professors  at  the  Con¬ 
servatoire.  In  1831  he  was  made  professor  of 
counterpoint  and  fugue,  and  in  1840  he  became 


professor  of  composition.  He  wrote  a  book  of 
instruction,  entitled,  “  Legons  de  lecture  musicale,” 
which  first  appeared  in  1857.  It  remains,  in  a  re¬ 
vised  form,  the  accepted  text-book  for  teaching  sol¬ 
feggio  in  the  primary  schools  of  Paris.  Among  his 
more  distinguished  pupils  were  Gounod,  Victor 
Masse,  Bazin  and  Bizet,  the  last  named  of  whom 
married  Halevy’s  daughter. 

In  1854  he  was  made  permanent  secretary  of  the 

Acad^mie  des  Beaux  Arts. 
It  was  a  part  of  his  duties 
in  this  office  to  pronounce 
eulogiums.  These  he  pub¬ 
lished,  with  additions,  in 
1869,  under  the  title, 
“  Souvenirs  et  Portraits, 
Etudes  sur  les  beaux  arts.” 
They  are  gracefully  writ¬ 
ten,  and  are  entertaining 
and  edifying  reading.  In 
1861  the  severe  work  to 
which  he  had  subjected 
himself,  began  to  tell  on 
his  health.  A  southern 
climate  was  ordered  by 
his  physicians.  He  se¬ 
lected  Nice,  whither  he 
departed  with  his  family 
in  December,  1861.  It 
was  too  late,  and  more¬ 
over,  in  the  comparative 
quiet  of  his  new  abode  he 
missed  the  excitement  to 
which  he  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed.  His  debility  ren¬ 
dered  work  almost  impos¬ 
sible,  and  his  depression 
in  consequence  was  pain¬ 
fully  intensified.  The  end 
came  March  17,  1862. 
His  body  was  taken  to 
Paris  and  buried  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month, 
with  great  ceremony.  “La  Juive”  was  revived 
at  the  Grand  Opera  in  honor  of  his  memory,  on  the 
29th  of  May,  and  his  bust,  the  work  of  his  widow, 
was  crowned  on  the  stage. 

Halevy  was  a  highly  gifted  man.  In  addition  to 
his  genius  for  music,  he  had  innate  talent  for  writ¬ 
ing  and  was  an  excellent  poet  and  a  brilliant  litera- 
teur.  He  was  acquainted  with  German,  Italian, 


CARICATURE  OF  HALEVY  BY  DANTAN. 
From  the  Carnavalet  Museum,  Paris. 


HALEVY'S  TOMB  IN  PERE  LACHAISE,  PARIS. 
From  a  photograph  made  specially  for  this  work 
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English  and  Latin  and  also  with  Hebrew  and 
Greek.  As  a  composer,  though  he  was  a  musician 
of  rare  talents,  he  wrote  too  much,  too  rapidly  and 
too  carelessly,  to  do  himself  full  justice.  His  two 
masterpieces  are  almost  immeasurably  above  any  of 
his  other  operas.  In  these  latter,  we  meet,  now 
and  then,  with  moments  of  great  beauty,  with 
scenes  of  thrilling  dramatic  power,  but  they  are  in 
the  midst  of  much  that  is  oppressively  dull  owing  to 
the  rigid  obscurity  of  style  in  which  they  are  writ¬ 
ten.  He  seems  to  have  had  so  sensitive  a  fear  of 
falling  into  commonplace  that  he  went  to  the  oppo¬ 
site  extreme,  even  avoiding  clearly  marked  rhythms. 
His  mannerisms  were  a  persistent  resort  to  the 


minor  key,  a  fondness  for  a  soft  pianissimo  effect 
on  the  lower  notes,  long  held,  to  be  regularly  and 
suddenly  opposed  by  a  loud  crash  of  the  whole 
orchestra  on  the  upper  notes ;  unexpected  and 
violent  contrasts  in  dynamics  that  are  mere  capri¬ 
cious  effects  without  any  logical  cause ;  prolixity 
and  over-deliberately  following  a  sombre  strain  with 
one  of  great  brilliancy,  and  vice  versa.  In  all 
his  scores,  however,  his  fine  genius  is  manifested, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  study  one  of  them  carefully 
without  becoming  impressed  by  the  vigor,  the  afflu¬ 
ence  and  the  flexibility  of  his  genius.  He  was 
equally  at  home  in  the  gloom  of  tragedy  and  the 
gaiety  of  piquant  comedy.  In  scenes  of  pomp  in 


Fac-simile  autograph  manuscript  by  Hal6vy  in  possession  of  the  Paris  Opera  Library, 


which  the  stage  is  crowded  with  characters  con¬ 
cerned  in  some  high  festivity,  he  is  peculiarly  felici¬ 
tous.  He  was  a  master  of  passion  in  its  every 
aspect,  and  when  he  is  at  his  best  here,  he  never 
sounds  a  false  note.  His  characters  are  always 
strongly  defined,  and  no  composer  has  left  behind 
him  a  more  masterly  collection  of  vivid  stage  por¬ 
traits  than  has  he.  He  was  essentially  the  bard  of 
melancholy,  as  his  many  exquisitely  -  tender  and 
mournful  melodies  testify.  One  of  the  typical 
characteristics  of  his  music  is  its  refined  distinction. 
His  abhorrence  of  triviality  was  so  keen  that  it 
caused  him  often  to  go  too  far  out  of  his  way  to 
avoid  it,  and  the  result  was  that  he  overfrequently 


fastened  on  his  music  a  labored  aspect  that  was 
fatal  to  the  impression  of  spontaneity  in  effect. 
When  he  was  less  self-conscious,  however,  his  music 
flows  with  delightful  ease,  lucidity  and  naturalness. 
His  instrumentation  is  that  of  a  thorough  master. 
He  had  a  fine  sense  of  tone  color,  and  his  scores 
are  rarely  overloaded.  He  was  an  innovator  in  the 
use  and  treatment  of  wind  instruments,  and  antici¬ 
pated  many  effects  that  have  been  claimed  for 
those  who  came  after  him. 

In  “La  Juive”  the  orchestration  is,  in  point  of 
richness,  originality  and  variety  of  powerful  con¬ 
trasts,  much  in  advance  of  anything  previously 
known  in  French  opera;  and  his  instrumentation  of 
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“  L’Eclair,”  in  its  freshness,  vivacity  and  piquancy, 
was  no  less  innovating,  and  notable  in  a  lighter 
direction.  In  “  La  Juive  ”  he  had  a  libretto  which 
is  among  the  finest  that  were  ever  set  to  music.  Its 
tragic  story  is  told  with  immense  effect,  and  the 
poet’s  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  a  composer  is 
manifested  with  masterly  ability.  Hal£vy  never 
again  obtained  such  a  book.  How  felicitously  it 
inspired  him,  is  seen  in  the  first  act  in  the  impres¬ 
sive  reply  of  the  Cardinal  to  Eleazar’s  contempt 
for  the  Christians ;  in  the  romance  sung  by  Leopold 
to  Rachel ;  in  the  chorus  of  the  people  at  the  foun¬ 
tain  which  runs  with  wine ;  in  the  magnificent  cho¬ 
rus  and  march  which  precede  the  brilliant  entrance 
of  the  Emperor,  and  ending  with  the  stirring  Te 
Deum  and  the  welcome  to  the  Emperor.  In  the 
second  act,  the  Passover  scene  in  Eleazar’s  house 
is  full  of  interest  in  its  Jewish  elements,  with  which 
Hal6vy,  himself  a  Jew,  must  have  been  in  complete 
sympathy.  In  the  same  act  there  are  the  fiery  duet 
between  Eudoxia  and  Leopold,  and  the  other  duet, 
equally  spirited  and  intense  in  effect,  between  Ra¬ 
chel  and  Leopold,  both  masterpieces  in  their  way, 
and  speedily  followed  by  the  no  less  splendid  dra¬ 
matic  aria  sung  by  Rachel  to  her  father,  and  in 
which  she  announces  her  love  for  Leopold ;  the  cli¬ 
max  of  this  wonderful  act  being  reached  in  the 
thrilling  trio,  in  which  Eleazar  pronounces  the  curse. 
The  next  act,  with  its  brilliant  pageantries,  falls 
short  of  that  which  precedes  it,  but  has  an  im¬ 
mensely  dramatic,  concerted  number  which  culmi¬ 
nates  in  the  anathema  by  the  Cardinal.  The  fourth 
act  rises  to  the  level  of  the  second,  with  its  noble 
duet  between  Eleazar  and  the  Cardinal,  the  tremen¬ 
dous  scene  of  the  Jew  in  which  he  savagely  defies 
his  Christian  foes  and  welcomes  death.  The  last  act 
is  for  the  most  part  declamatory,  and  has  no  such 
numbers  as  those  we  have  named,  but  the  impres¬ 
sive  dramatic  intensity  of  the  work  is  maintained  to 
the  end. 

In  “  Guido  et  Ginevra,”  he  tries  to  repeat  the 
success  of  “  La  Juive,”  but  despite  several  fine 
flights  of  genius  he  failed,  not  only  owing  to  the 
morbidly  sad  and  dull  nature  of  the  play,  but  to  the 
heaviness  of  the  music.  He  was  more  successful 
with .  “  La  Reine  de  Chypre,”  an  essentially  spec¬ 
tacular  opera,  which,  by  the  way,  was  analyzed  by 
Wagner  in  one  of  his  Paris  letters  (1841).  The  score 
is  often  brilliant  and  melodious,  and  it  contains 
some  movingly  pathetic  melodies,  but  it  is  uneven 


in  excellence,  and  has  pages  on  pages  of  music  so 
obscure  in  meaning  and  so  dull  in  effect  that  its 
interest  is  often  impaired.  Almost  the  same  crit¬ 
icism  may  be  made  on  his  next  grand  opera, 
“  Charles  VI.”  Moreover,  by  this  time,  Meyerbeer’s 
“  Les  Huguenots  ”  had  been  produced,  and  HaRvy, 
carried  away  by  the  enthusiasm  with  which  that  work 
filled  him,  consciously  or  otherwise,  deserted  his  own 
marked  individuality  and  became,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  a  follower  of  Meyerbeer,  at  least  in  grand 
opera.  In  his  “  Le  Val  d’Andorre  ”  he  became 
himself  again,  for  the  time  being,  and  produced  a 
lyric  drama  that  fell  little  short  of  perfection  in  the 
complete  sympathy  with  which  the  composer  iden¬ 
tified  himself  with  the  poet.  There  Hatevy  sounded 
the  very  depths  of  passionate  grief,  in  the  music  he 
has  given  to  Rosa  after  her  lover  has  been  drawn  as 
conscript.  In  “  Les  Mousquetaires  de  la  Reine  ” 
he  produced  a  delightful  score,  sparkling,  chivalrous 
in  spirit  and  full  of  beauties.  For  the  rest  there  is 
little  to  be  said  that  would  not  be  in  the  way  of 
repetition.  His  “  La  Tempesta,”  written  for  Her 
Majesty’s  Theatre,  London,  was  received  there  with 
enthusiastic  favor,  but  although  there  are  some  gen¬ 
uine  beauties  in  the  work,  especially  in  the  finely 
characteristic  music  given  to  Caliban,  it  has  noth¬ 
ing  in  it  that  entitles  it  to  live.  HaHvy  was  greatly 
piqued  that  the  one  melody  most  praised  by  the 
artists,  and  that  was  hummed  by  everybody,  was  Dr. 
Arne’s  “  Where  the  bee  sucks,”  which  he  had  re¬ 
tained  for  Ariel.  With  all  his  fecundity  in  melody 
Halevy  rarely  wrote  one  that  achieved  general  pop¬ 
ularity.  The  most  noted  exception  is  “  Quand  de 
la  nuit  l’^pais  nuage  ”  from  “  L’Eclair,”  a  charming 
air,  simple,  chaste,  and  delicious  in  its  tender  grace. 
He  seldom,  however,  vouchsafed  so  unaffected  a 
tune,  the  harmonies  of  which  are  for  the  most  part 
confined  to  the  tonic  and  dominant.  The  romance 
“  Pendant  la  fete  une  inconnue,”  from  “  Guido  et 
Genevra,”  is  another  morceau,  scarcely  less  naive 
and  delicate,  that  long  survived  the  opera  in  which 
it  appeared,  but  it  did  not  make  the  tour  of  the 
world  as  did  the  other.  His  comic  operas  abound 
in  fascinating  music  which  is  buried,  and  must  re¬ 
main  so,  in  the  uninteresting  librettos  that  he  so 
thoughtlessly  accepted.  In  that  dreary  book,  “  Le 
Drapier,”  there  is  a  glorious  duet,  “  Ah  !  devenez 
mon  pere.”  But  there  is  not  an  opera  of  his  in 
which  some  perfect  gem  is  not  to  be  found.  His 
fecundity  in  melody  is  impressively  exemplified  in 
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the  fairy-opera  “  La  Fee  aux  Roses,”  of  which  the 
score  is  affluent  in  charming  music,  sensuously 
oriental  in  style,  beautiful  in  local  color,  and  of 
striking  originality  in  orchestral  treatment.  He 
made  an  attempt  to  revive  the  enharmonic  scale  of 
the  Greeks  in  his  “  Prom6thee  Enchain^,”  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  which  had  been  made  by  his  brother.  It 
was  a  bold  adventure,  but  it  failed.  It  must  be 

confessed  that  it  is  monotonous  because  of  lack  of 

* 

variety  in  the  orchestra¬ 
tion,  owing  to  the  almost 
continuous  use  of  wind 
instruments  to  the  neg¬ 
lect  of  the  strings.  The 
recitatives  are  noble,  and 
the  chorus  of  the  Oc£ani- 
des  is  one  of  his  most 
classical  and  beautiful 
compositions. 

Halevy,  despite  all  his 
industry  and  the  fame  he 
enjoyed  through  his  great¬ 
est  successes,  made  no 
lasting  impression  on  the 
music  of  his  day.  Even 
“  La  Juive,”  notwithstand¬ 
ing  its  power  and  its  bril¬ 
liancy,  found  no  imita¬ 
tors,  and  “L’Eclair”  still 
stands  alone,  the  only  ex¬ 
ample  in  its  genre.  It  is 
sad  that  an  artist  should 
have  labored  so  long  and 
so  well,  should  have  been 
a  thorough  master  of  his 
art,  and  yet  have  fallen 
almost  into  obscurity  thirty 
years  after  his  death.  A 
careful  examination  of 
some  of  his  more  ambi¬ 
tious  operas  shows  that  he 

was,  in  some  respects,  slightly  in  advance  of  his  time, 
especially  in  his  tendency  to  avoid  purely  rhythmical 
airs  in  favor  of  what  is  now  called  “  Endless  Melody,” 
but  there  is  no  likelihood  that  the  future  will  revive 
his  works.  It  was  his  misfortune  that  Meyerbeer’s 
star  rose  so  early  after  the  appearance  of  “La  Ju¬ 
ive,”  and  that  Halevy  was  drawn  into  the  vortex 
that  the  rage  for  the  composer  of  “  Les  Huguenots  ” 
made.  If  he  had  followed  the  example  of  the  latter, 
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had  written  music  to  none  but  good  librettos,  econ¬ 
omized  his  talents  instead  of  wasting  them  in  a 
reckless  ambition  to  produce  music ;  if  he  had  also 
adhered  firmly  to  his  own  individual  originality  in¬ 
stead  of  permitting  himself  to  be  unreasonably 
influenced  by  the  success  of  another,  his  operas 
might  have  had  a  stronger  claim  than  they  have  on 
the  favorable  consideration  of  posterity.  When  Ha- 
l£vy  wrote  “  La  Juive  ”  the  time  was  ripe  for  a  great 

revolution  in  French 
grand  opera,  and  he  just 
escaped  becoming  an 
epoch-maker  at  his  art. 
Meyerbeer  appeared  at 
that  moment,  and  to  him 
fell  the  honor  that  was  just 
within  Haldvy’s  grasp. 
Whether  the  latter  would 
have  seized  it  if  his  rival’s 
career  had  been  delayed, 
it  is  hard  to  say,  for  his 
lack  of  discrimination  in 
the  choice  of  opera  books 
was  already  deep-seated. 
Saint  Beuve  says  of  him  : 
“  ‘  La  Juive,’  ‘  Guido,’ 
‘La  Reine  de  Chypre,’ 
‘Charles  VI,’  are  true 
lyric  tragedies  on  which 
are  the  seal  of  beauties 
that  time  cannot  oblit¬ 
erate.  Some  works,  that 
appeal  more  readily  to  the 
tastes  of  the  masses,  have 
been  dowered  with  great¬ 
er  popularity,  but  the  de¬ 
cision  of  those  who  know 
is  the  only  one  that  ap¬ 
peals  to  a  conscientious 
artist,  and  of  this,  Halevy 
received  an  ample  share. 
We  think  we  are  not  mistaken  in  saying  that  as  musi¬ 
cal  education  becomes  more  wide-spread,  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  Halevy  will  grow.”  This,  however,  is  doubt¬ 
ful,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Halevy  himself 
felt  that  he  had  not  wholly  accomplished  his  mission, 
for  Saint  Beuve,  who  knew  him  well,  also  says,  “  It  is 
strange  that  this  estimable  man,  always  full  of  work, 
should  sometimes  have  nursed  a  secret  sorrow. 
What  it  was,  not  even  his  most  cherished  and  trusted 
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friends  ever  knew.  He  never  complained.”  Who 
shall  say  that  this  secret  sorrow,  so  silently  guarded, 
was  not  born  of  a  sense  of  failure,  or  at  least, 
of  self-disappointment !  It  is  not  improbable 
that  toward  the  close  of  his  busy  art-life  he  saw,  with 
prophetic  eye,  the  fate  that  was  to  attend  the  greater 
part  of  what  he  had  composed  ;  that  he  had  written 
for  his  own  time  and  not  for  the  future.  Already 
he  has  become  little  more  than  a  name  to  nearly  all, 


except  students  of  musical  history.  The  works  on 
which  his  fame  chiefly  rests  are  seldom  performed, 
and  the  others,  admirable  as  many  of  them  are,  have 
gone  into  oblivion,  and  in  all  probability,  never  to 
see  the  light  again.  That  he  was  a  master  in  his 
art,  is  unquestionable,  but  it  would  seem  also  that 
he  was  lacking  in  that  highest  quality  of  genius  that 
confers  immortality  on  its  possessor. 
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ORE  than  a  score  of  years  have 
passed  since  Berlioz  died,  in  Paris, 
that  city  which  was  the  object  of 
his  youthful  dreams,  the  scene  of 
his  bitter  struggles  and  his  sublime 
defeats.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  those  Parisians, 
who  had  accorded  him  little  more  than  mockery 
and  scorn,  that  he  had  wished  to  die,  weighed  down 
by  sadness  and  discouragement,  supported  by  a  few 
intimate  friends  and  rare  disciples.  Moreover,  did 
he  not  foresee  that  sad  end  when  writing  the  follow¬ 
ing  lines  which  subsequent  events  proved  only  too 
true?  “It  was  about  that  time  of  my  academic  life 
that  I  experienced  again  the  attack  of  a  cruel  mal¬ 
ady  (moral,  nervous,  imaginary,  whatever  you  like) 
which  I  will  call  sickness  of  isolation,  and  which  will 
kill  me  some  day  .  .  .  This  is  not  spleen,  though  it 
leads  to  that  later  on ;  it  is  the  boiling  away,  the 
evaporation  of  the  heart,  the  senses,  the  brain,  the 
nervous  fluid.  Spleen  is  the  congelation  of  all  that, 
it  is  the  block  of  ice.’’  Therefore  death  was  for 
him  a  blessed  release.  For  some  years  before,  there 
remained  of  Hector  Berlioz  nothing  but  an  earthly 
frame,  an  inert  and  suffering  body ;  the  moral  being 
was  crushed.  The  fall  of  The  Trojans  was  the 
rudest  possible  shock  to  that  nature  so  well  tem¬ 
pered  to  receive  it ;  hitherto  the  proud  artist  had  re¬ 
turned  blow  for  blow ;  never  had  a  defeat,  however 
grave,  completely  overthrown  him.  For  the  first 
time,  in  witnessing  the  downfall  of  the  work  of  his 
predilection,  the  athlete  had  faltered.  He  had  laid 
down  his  arms  and  thenceforth,  weary  of  life  and 
of  the  struggle,  had  contented  himself  with  the 
hollow  diversions  which  the  capital  offered  him, 
“  preoccupied  solely  with  material  interests,  inatten¬ 
tive  and  indifferent  to  that  which  impassions  poets 
and  artists,  having  a  morbid  taste  for  scandal  and 
mockery,  laughing  with  a  dry  and  mirthless  laugh 
when  this  strange  taste  is  gratified.”  A  certain  heart¬ 
ache,  a  vague  suffering  of  the  soul,  vain  regrets, 


preyed  upon  him  at  least  as  much  as  bodily  ills ;  his 
shade  alone  wandered  among  us,  dumb,  taciturn, 
isolated,  and  one  beautiful  morning  in  the  month  of 
March  it  vanished. 

Berlioz’s  militant  career  may  be  divided  into  two 
distinct  periods  ;  that  in  which  he  struggles  for  po¬ 
sition,  and  which  lasts  from  his  arrival  in  Paris  until 
after  Romeo  and  Juliet  and  the  Funeral  and  Tri¬ 
umphal  Symphony,  in  1842  ;  that  in  which,  tired 
of  struggling  without  profit  though  not  without  glory, 
he  starts  off  to  establish  his  reputation  outside  the 
frontier,  and  to  return  afterwards  to  Paris,  victorious 
and  triumphant ;  this  lasts  until  his  death.  So  soon 
as  he  achieved  a  success  abroad,  great  or  small,  “  Be 
sure  that  Paris  knows  it  !”  was  the  cry  to  his 
friends.  And  Paris,  being  informed  of  it,  had  for¬ 
gotten  it  instantly.  It  was  during  the  intervals  be¬ 
tween  these  tours,  when  he  came  back  to  France  to 
see  if  his  foreign  successes  had  given  him  a  better 
standing  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen,  that  his  last 
principal  works  were  produced :  The  Damnation 
of  Faust,  The  Childhood  of  Christ,  The  Te  Deum 
and  Beatrice  and  Benedict,  finally  The  Trojans. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  1821  that  Berlioz  came 
to  Paris,  ostensibly  to  study  medicine,  but  with  a 
secret  longing  to  devote  himself  to  music.  He  was 
then  nearly  eighteen  years  of  age,  being  born  at  La 
Cote  Saint-Andr£  (Isere),  Dec.  11,  1803,  and  had 
already  received  some  lessons  in  music  from  the 
poor  stranded  artists  at  La  Cote.  We  are  indebted 
to  Berlioz  himself  for  the  names  of  these  artists, 
which  were  Imbert  and  Dorant. 

On  arriving  at  Paris,  where  his  father,  a  simple 
health  officer,  but  a  devotee  to  the  sciences  and  to 
medicine,  had  allowed  him  to  come  on  the 
express  condition  that  he  should  follow  exactly  the 
course  of  the  Faculty,  he  set  to  work  as  best  he 
could  to  carry  out  this  program.  But  one  evening 
he  goes  to  the  Opera  to  hear  Salieri’s  Danaides ; 
immediately  music  regains  possession  of  his  soul, 
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and  he  spends  all  his  spare  time  in  the  library  of  the 
Conservatoire,  studying  the  scores  of  Gluck’s  operas ; 
there  he  meets  a  pupil  of  Lesueur  who  introduces 
him  to  that  master,  and  he  attaches  himself  with 
much  affection  to  the  author  of  the  Bardes,  who 
admits  him  to  his  class.  At  length  he  informs  his 
family  of  his  settled  determination  to  devote  him¬ 
self  to  music,  and  he  has  performed  at  Saint-Roch 
a  mass  which  he  burns  almost  immediately  after, 
saving  only  the  Resurrexit  which  obtains  grace  in 
his  sight,  at  least  for  a  time.  He  then  took  part 
in  the  preparatory  concours  for  the  prize  of  Rome, 
and  was  not  even  judged  worthy  to  be  a  competitor. 
Immediately  summoned  home  by  his  parents,  who 
had  no  faith  in  his  “  pretended  irresistible  vocation,” 
he  arrived  there  so  sad,  so  crushed,  so  misanthropic, 
that  his  father,  uneasy  about  him,  permitted  him  to 
return  to  try  once  more  his  fortune  in  Paris.  He 
came  back  for  the  winter  of  1826,  having  nothing 
to  live  on  but  a  small  allowance  from  his  family,  on 
which  he  was  obliged  to  economize  in  order  to  pay 
back,  little  by  little,  a  loan  which  a  friend  had  made 
him  for  the  execution  of  his  mass.  His  existence 
at  this  time,  which  was  shared  by  another  student, 
his  friend  Carbonnel,  was  a  very  miserable  one, 
their  meals  consisting  on  certain  days  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  dried  fruits.  He  gave  lessons  in  sol¬ 
feggio  at  a  franc  a  lesson,  and  even  applied  for  the 
position  of  chorus-singer  at  the  Theatre  des  Nou- 
veautes.  But  artistic  pleasures  counterbalanced  the 
material  privations,  and  his  heart  danced  for  joy 
whenever  he  could  go  to  the  Opera  or  to  the  Odeon 
and  hear  some  masterpiece  by  Spontini,  Gluck  or 
Weber ;  his  fourth  god,  Beethoven,  was  not  revealed 
to  him  till  two  years  later,  when  Habeneck  founded 
the  Societe  des  concerts  du  Conservatoire  for  the 
dissemination  of  the  works  of  that  prodigious  genius. 
He  continued  however  in  the  classes  of  Lesueur  and 
Reicha,  so  that  he  was  able  to  pass  the  preliminary 
examination  for  the  concours  of  1828.  The  subject 
given  out  by  the  board  of  examiners  was  a  scene 
from  Orpheus  torn  to  pieces  by  Bacchantes,  and  Ber¬ 
lioz’s  music  was  declared  by  the  judges  as  impossible 
to  be  played.  His  only  response  was  to  prepare  for 
its  performance  at  the  concert  to  be  given  at  the  Con¬ 
servatoire,  the  superintendent  of  the  Beaux  Arts, 
M.  de  Larochefoucauld,  to  whom  he  had  been 
recommended,  having  placed  that  hall  at  his  dis¬ 
posal,  notwithstanding  the  violent  protestations  of 
the  director,  Cherubini.  But  chance  favored  the 


self-love  of  the  members  of  the  Institute,  for  Ber¬ 
lioz  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  plan,  on  account  of 
an  indisposition  of  the  singer  Alexis  Dupont. 

It  would  have  been  strange  indeed,  if  Berlioz,  with 
his  ardent  imagination  and  brain  always  on  fire,  had 
allowed  the  romantic  movement  to  pass  by  without 
attaching  himself  to  it  with  all  the  fury  and  passion 
which  he  threw  into  everything.  He  soon  became 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  new  school,  poor  enough 
in  musicians,  counting  only  himself  and  Monpau, 
whereas  it  abounded  in  writers  and  artists.  Like  all 
his  comrades  in  romanticism,  even  exceeding  them 
all,  Berlioz  was  an  enthusiastic  and  constant  visitor 
at  the  Odeon,  where  some  of  Shakespeare’s  plays 
were  then  being  given  by  a  company  of  English  tra¬ 
gedians.  Here  he  received  a  double  blow ;  from 
Shakespeare  who  floored  him,  as  he  said,  and  from 
Miss  Smithson  who  intoxicated  him.  It  was  to  at¬ 
tract  the  attention  of  the  beautiful  tragedienne  that 
he  organized,  with  his  overtures  to  Waverley  and 
Francs-Juges  and  his  cantata  of  la  Mort  d'  Orphic, 
a  concert  which  she  never  heard  anything  about. 
It  was  also  this  idea  of  reaching  her  through  the 
medium  of  music  which  inspired  him  to  write  his 
Fantastic  Symphony,  in  which  he  put  himself  in  the 
scene  with  his  beloved,  and  which,  in  fact,  was  to 
end  by  gaining  him  Miss  Smithson’s  heart. 

As  these  first  attempts  of  Berlioz  are  little  known, 
it  is  well  to  specify  them,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  because  one  may  find  in  these  forgotten  pieces 
the  plan  of  certain  pages  of  the  Damnation  oj 
Faust  and  the  Childhood  of  Christ.  His  overtures 
to  JVaverley  and  to  the  Francs-Juges  were  per¬ 
formed  for  the  first  time  at  the  concert  which  he 
gave  at  the  Conservatoire,  in  honor  of  Miss  Smith- 
son,  May  26,  1828;  on  this  occasion  he  also  had 
played  the  Resurrexit  from  his  first  mass,  in  place 
of  The  Death  of  Orpheus,  which  could  not  be  given 
owing  to  the  illness  of  Alexis  Dupont,  a  march  of 
the  Magi  going  to  visit  the  manger,  and  a  grand 
scene  on  the  Greek  Revolution.  Finally,  on  the  1st 
of  November,  1829,  he  had  his  two  overtures  re¬ 
peated,  together  with  his  Resurrexit  under  a  new 
title,  The  last  Judgment,  and  a  new  work  entitled 
Chorus  of  Sylphs,  the  plan  of  which  is  as  follows : 
“  Mephistopheles,  in  order  to  excite  in  Faust’s  soul 
the  love  of  pleasure,  assembles  the  sprites  of  the  air 
and  bids  them  sing.  After  a  prelude  on  their 
magic  instruments,  they  describe  an  enchanted 
country,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  intoxicated 
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with  perpetual  delights.  Gradually  the  charm 
operates,  the  voices  of  the  Sylphs  die  away  and 
Faust,  fallen  asleep,  remains  plunged  in  delicious 
dreams."  Kverybody  knows  to-day  what  this  ador¬ 
able  bit  has  become. 

In  the  meantime  Berlioz  obtained  the  “  I’rix  de 
Rome”  in  July,  1830,  after  having  tried  for  it  four 
times  in  vain.  He  set  out  at  once  for  Rome,  first 
giving,  however,  a  farewell  concert  at  which  was 
played  his  cantata  of  Sardanapalus  and  the  Fan¬ 
tastic  Symphony,  aimed  at  Miss  Smithson  whom 
Berlioz  execrated  because  of  her  ignorant  indiffer¬ 
ence,  and  who,  more¬ 
over,  had  not  the  slight¬ 
est  suspicion  of  his  mad 
passion  and  frantic  ha¬ 
tred.  The  young  com¬ 
poser  departed  quite 
proud  of  his  success  and 
also  of  the  sharp  re¬ 
sponse  of  Cherubini  who 
said,  when  asked  if  he 
was  going  to  hear  the 
new  production  of  Ber¬ 
lioz,  “  I  do  not  need  to 
go  to  find  out  how  things 
should  not  he  done."  He 
stayed  in  Italy  nearly 
two  years,  in  order  to 
conform  to  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  Academy, 
but  it  was  time  wasted 
for  him  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view.  With  his 
just  and  profound  dis¬ 
taste  for  Italian  music, 
he  was  in  no  condition 
to  be  benefited  by  it. 

The  only  comfort  he  took  was  in  fleeing  to  the  country, 
where  he  strolled  with  his  new  friend  Mendelssohn  ; 
but  this  companionship  proved  uncongenial  and  was 
short-lived.  He  shortened  his  sojourn  in  Italy  as 
much  as  possible,  and  as  soon  as  the  director 
Horace  Vcrnct  gave  him  leave,  he  returned  to  Paris, 
taking  with  him  an  overture  to  King  I, 'car  and  the 
monodrama,  of  l.elio  or  the  Return  to  Life,  a  series 
of  old  pieces  worked  over,  which  completed  the 
Jumtastic  Symphony.  This  work  he  could  have 
done  just  as  well  in  Baris  as  in  Koine;  indeed  he 
would  probably  have  accomplished  more  by  remain¬ 


ing  in  Baris,  instead  of  strolling  about  the  country 
near  Rome  playing  on  his  guitar  and  frittering  away 
his  time. 

On  his  return  to  Paris  he  felt  a  reawakening  of 
his  passion  for  Miss  Smithson,  who  had  been  tempo¬ 
rarily  forgotten  and  patronizingly  dubbed  “  the 
Smithson  girl,"  while  his  heart  was  interested  else¬ 
where.  At  the  time  of  his  setting  out  for  Rome,  he 
had  thoughts  for  none  but  the  young  and  attractive 
pianiste,  Marie  Moke,  whom  he  had  known  through 
his  friend  Ferdinand  Hiller;  to  her  he  had  shown 
some  attention,  finally  declaring  to  her  his  uncon¬ 
trollable  passion. 

This  young  lady  had 
coolly  married  Camille 
Bley  el  —  a  name  which 
she  was  to  make  famous 
as  a  virtuoso  —  while  her 
mad  lover,  her  pretended 
fianed,  was  in  Italy. 

He  made  haste,  as 
soon  as  he  got  back  to 
Paris,  to  organize  a,  con¬ 
cert  for  the  purpose  of 
performing  in  honor  of 
Miss  Smithson,  the  L'a li¬ 
tas  tie  Symphony,  and  on 
that  day  ( I )ec.  9,  1832) 
he  experienced  a  double 
triumph,  since  this  mas¬ 
terpiece,  which  she  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  inspired  by 
herself,  deeply  touched 
the  tragedienne  and  won 
her  heart  for  Berlioz. 
Kittle  did  she  suspect 
that  this  composition 
had  been  written  with  a 
view  to  stigmatize  her,  at  the  time  when  Berlioz  was 
madly  in  love  with  Mademoiselle  Moke,  and  that  be¬ 
fore  going  to  Rome  he  had  it  played  in  honor  of 
Mademoiselle  Moke,  as  it  was  now  being  given  in 
Miss  Smithson's  honor.  Meanwhile,  the  families  of 
the  two  lovers  made  just  opposition  to  their  fine-  pro¬ 
jects  for  the  future;  but  Berlioz  and  his  fiancee  tak¬ 
ing  the  lead,  strove  their  utmost  to  overcome  these 
obstacles,  and  to  lie  the  indissoluble  bond  which 
was  to  render  them  equally  miserable. 

I  tilling  all  these  negotiations  the  Knglish  Theatre 
of  Baris  was  obliged  to  close  its  doors,  and  Miss 
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Smithson,  who  had  assumed  direction  of  it,  found 
herself  without  resources,  not  having  enough  to  pay 
the  debts  of '  the  enterprise.  To  make  matters 
worse,  she  broke  her  leg  while  getting  out  of  a  car¬ 
riage,  in  which  she  was  going  about  to  organize  a 
benefit  concert.  While  she  was  confined  to  the 
house  by  her  accident,  Berlioz  had  the  customary 
“  respectful  summons  ”  to  make  to  her  family,  and 
as  soon  as  she  was  well  he  married  her;  “she  was 
mine,”  he  said,  “  and  I  bade  defiance  to  every 
thing  !”  The  young  household  was  not  rolling  in 
wealth ;  the  wife  had  nothing  but  her  debts,  and 
the  husband  had  but  three  hundred  francs  which  a 
friend  had  lent  him.  No  matter,  even  a  sad  life  is 
not  without  its  sunshine.  Berlioz  was  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  his  pen,  and  began  to  write  for  the 
newspapers  through  sheer  necessity,  a  thing  which 
he  had  hitherto  done  through  love  of  controversy 
and  in  self-defence. 

His  first  appearance  in  literature  was  made  in 
1829  in  the  Correspondent,  with  a  pretty  well 
developed  article  on  Beethoven,  whom  the  artists 
and  amateurs  of  Paris  were  just  beginning  to  know, 
thanks  to  Habeneck  and  his  Societe  des  Concerts  at 
the  Conservatoire.  He  also  furnished  some  articles 
to  the  Revue  Europeenne  and  the  ’  Courrier  de 
1' Europe ;  finally,  that  influential  paper,  the  Gazette 
musicale  de  Paris,  which  in  1881  ended  a  glorious 
career  of  forty-seven  years,  espoused  Berlioz’s  cause, 
and  worked  faithfully  for  his  success.  Shortly  after, 
in  1835  he  allied  himself  with  the  Journal  des  Debats 
as  musical  critic,  a  post  which  he  held  for  thirty 
years,  finding  in  its  proprietors,  MM.  Bertin,  staunch 
friends  and  protectors.  Besides  giving  him  a  com¬ 
fortable  living,  Berlioz’s  articles  served  him  at  first 
in  establishing  relations  with  the  press,  as  much  as 
they  injured  him  later  by  exciting  bitter  jealousy 
and  enmity. 

It-  was  in  the  midst  of  financial  difficulties  that 
Berlioz  wrote  the  symphony  Harold  in  Italy,  in¬ 
spired  no  doubt  by  his  own  excursions  in  the  vicinity 
of  Rome.  In  this  he  introduced  a  viola  part  for 
Paganini,  but  the  part  was  too  much  subordinated  to 
the  orchestra  to  suit  the  great  violinist,  who  desired 
a  veritable  concerto  with  a  simple  orchestral  accom¬ 
paniment  ;  fortunately  Berlioz  did  not  give  heed 
to  this  demand.  The  performance  of  Harold 
(Nov.  23,  1834)  made  Berlioz  known  to  connois¬ 
seurs,  and  soon  after  M.  de  Gasparin,  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  ordered  of  him  a  Requiem  for  the 


anniversary  service  of  the  victims,  not  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  of  1830,  but  of  the  Fieschi  outrage.  This 
Requiem  did  not  reach  its  destination,  but  was  per¬ 
formed  at  the  celebrated  service  in  the  church  of 
the  Invalides,  Dec.  5,  1837,  for  the  French  soldiers 
and  General  Danrtimont,  killed  at  the  siege  of 
Constantine. 

Fortune  seemed  at  last  to  smile  on  the  persistent 
efforts  of  the  young  composer,  when  a  failure  came 
to  overturn  his  fond  hopes.  His  opera  Benvenuto 
Cellini,  written  on  a  poem  by  Leon  de  Nailly  and 
Auguste  Barbier,  was  performed  at  the  Opera 
Sept.  10,  1838;  it  was  well  sustained  by  Mmes. 
Stolz  and  Dorus-Gras,  but  badly  rendered  by  Duprez, 
and  disappeared  from  the  bills  after  three  per¬ 
formances,  the  celebrated  tenor  not  wishing  to 
appear  in  a  work  in  which  he  was  quite  eclipsed  by 
the  two  prima  donnas.  Berlioz,  in  order  to  recover 
from  the  effect  of  this  failure,  organized  two  Con¬ 
servatoire  concerts,  thinking  that  the  performance 
of  the  Fantastic  Symphony  would  recompense  him 
for  the  loss  of  his  rights  at  the  Opera.  The  first 
concert  barely  covered  expenses,  but  the  second  had 
a  memorable  result.  Scarcely  was  the  symphony 
ended  when  a  man  jumped  upon  the  platform,  and 
kissed  the  hands  of  the  stupefied  composer.  The 
next  day  Berlioz  received  a  letter  in  which,  as  a 
token  of  admiration,  he  was  asked  to  accept  a  sum 
of  twenty  thousand  francs,  and  this  letter  was  signed 
by  the  enthusiastic  listener  of  the  evening  before, 
Nicolo  Paganini.  This  sum  —  whether  it  was,  as 
some  think,  a  secret  manifestation  of  Bertin’s  liber¬ 
ality,  or  whether  it  was  really  given  by  Paganini  for 
the  purpose  of  defending  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Parisians  against  an  accusation  of  avarice  —  made 
Berlioz  easy  in  his  finances  for  some  little  time,  and 
enabled  him  to  work  with  an  unperturbed  mind. 
He  profited  by  the  first  hours  of  leisure  which  he 
had  found  since  his  return,  and  wrote  first  his 
symphony  with  solos  and  choruses,  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  which  he  dedicated  to  his  official  benefactor 
and  which  was  first  heard  Nov.  24,  1839,  and  then 
the  grand  Funeral  and  Triumphal  Symphony,  per¬ 
formed  at  the  inauguration  of  the  column  of  July  in 
in  1840.  He  also  wrote,  about  this  time,  a  number 
of  songs  or  choral  compositions,  and  the  brilliant 
overture  Le  Carnival  Remain. 

The  year  1842  was  an  important  date  in  Berlioz’s 
career.  From  that  time  his  life  was  a  divided  one. 
Misunderstood  in  his  own  country,  disheartened  by 
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his  unsuccessful  attempts  to  win  the  heart  of  the 
great  public,  inconsolable  for  the  failure  of  Ben¬ 
venuto  which  closed  to  him  forever  the  doors  of 
the  Academy  of  Music,  he  resolved  to  undertake 
an  artistic  tour  through  Europe,  and  began  with 
Belgium  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1842.  He 
met  with  rather  more  success  there  than  in  France, 
though  he  was  still  the  subject  of  heated  discussion. 
He  took  with  him  a  decidedly  mediocre  singer, 
Mademoiselle  Martin  Recio,  who  had  made  a 
failure  at  the  Op£ra,  and  had  managed  to  attach 
herself  to  him.  He  married  her  later,  soon  after 
the  death  of  Miss  Smithson,  from  whom  he  had 
been  separated  ;  but  he  was  no  happier  in  his  second 
marriage  than  in  his  first ;  his  first  wife  drank,  his 
second  made  unjustifiable  pretensions  as  a  singer, 
which  always  exasperated  him.  After  this  little 
excursion  to  Belgium,  Berlioz  determined  to  try 
his  fortune  in  Germany,  where  already  some  of  his 
works  had  found  their  way ;  from  this  time  onward, 
his  life  was  nothing  more  than  a  series  of  journeys 
through  France  and  foreign  countries.  His  first 
grand  tour  was  through  northern  Germany.  At 
Leipsic  he  saw  Mendelssohn,  whom  he  met  on  the 
best  of  terms,  forgetting  all  about  their  youthful 
quarrels ;  at  Dresden  he  inspired  an  equal  devotion 
on  the  part  of  Richard  Wagner,  who  received  him 
as  a  brother  and  treated  him  as  a  master ;  at  Berlin 
he  was  no  less  warmly  welcomed  by  Meyerbeer,  who 
recruited  the  necessary  artists  for  him  and  enabled 
him  to  direct  a  part  of  his  Requiem. 

On  his  return  to  Paris  he  organized,  first,  a  mon¬ 
ster  festival  at  the  Exposition  of  the  Products  of 
Industry,  in  August,  1844,  then  four  grand  concerts 
at  the  Circus  of  the  Champs  Elysees,  early  in  1845  ; 
but  these  gigantic  concerts  which  it  had  always 
been  his  aim  to  direct,  brought  him  no  profit. 
Not  discouraged  by  this,  however,  he  gave  grand 
concerts  at  Marseilles  and  at  Lyons,  the  modest 
success  of  which  was  due  partly  to  curiosity,  partly 
to  surprise.  After  that  he  went  to  Austria,  Bohemia 
and  Hungary ;  this  tour  was  scarcely  finished  when 
he  rushed  off  to  Lille  to  organize  a  grand  festival 
there  on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  the 
Northern  railroad.  Finally  in  the  summer  of  1846 
he  returned  to  Paris,  and  after  having  given  a  mag¬ 
nificent  performance  of  his  Requiem  in  the  Saint 
Eustache  church,  he  decided  to  bring  before  the 
public  his  most  important  work,  The  Damnation  of 
Faust.  The  first  performance  took  place  on 


December  6,  before  a  small  audience.  The  solos 
were  sung  by  Roger,  Hermann,  Leon,  Henri,  and 
Madame  Duflot-Maillard,  who  had  no  better  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  music  than  the  public.  The 
second  performance  was  given  on  Sunday  the  20th, 
before  an  equally  small  house,  with  a  tenor  who  had 
to  omit  the  Invocation  to  Nature.  This  convinced 
Berlioz  that  he  was  still  far  from  having  conquered 
his  own  country.  He  departed  for  Russia,  deeply 
wounded  by  the  indifference  of  his  countrymen. 

Some  of  his  Paris  friends  had  clubbed  together 
to  furnish  him  the  means  to  go  to  St.  Petersburg, 
whence  he  had  received  some  brilliant  offers.  He 
achieved  the  greatest  success  there,  with  musicians 
as  well  as  with  the  public,  and  the  fact  of  his  having 
formerly  befriended  Glinka  at  Paris  had  its  effect 
in  enlisting  sympathies  for  him  in  Russia.  On  his 
way  back  he  stopped  at  Berlin,  where  the  Damnation 
of  Faust  was  given  with  little  enough  appreciation, 
but  where  he  received  recognition  from  the  sov¬ 
ereign  and  the  princess  of  Prussia.  When  he  got 
back  again  to  Paris,  crowned  with  laurels,  and  with 
money  enough  to  settle  all  the  debts  incurred  by 
the  performance  of  the  Damnation  of  Faust  at  the 
Opera  Comique ,  he  worked  hard  to  get  the  appoint¬ 
ment  at  the  Opera  of  Duponchel  and  Roqueplan, 
who  were  talking  of  an  immediate  revival  of  Ben¬ 
venuto  Cellini,  of  mounting  la  Nonne  sanglante, 
etc.  Berlioz  succeeded  in  getting  them  nominated 
directors,  through  the  aid  of  the  Bertins,  but  they 
no  sooner  had  the  official  notice  in  their  pockets 
than  they  utterly  ignored  Berlioz.  The  latter  under¬ 
stood  that  he  was  holding  a  restraint  upon  them, 
and  since,  as  he  said,  he  was  accustomed  to  this  sort 
of  proceedings,  he  took  himself  off  to  London  in 
order  to  rid  them  of  his  troublesome  presence.  The 
affair  of  the  Drury  Lane  concerts,  unwisely  entered 
into  with  the  eccentric  conductor  Julien,  terminated 
in  bankruptcy,  and  the  Revolution  which  followed 
in  1848  would  have  left  Berlioz  without  a  sou  had 
not  Victor  Hugo  and  Louis  Blanc  obtained  for  the 
sworn  disciple  of  the  romantic  school  the  humble 
post  of  librarian  at  the  Conservatoire. 

In  August,  1848,  Berlioz  experienced  one  of  the 
keenest  sorrows  of  his  life  in  the  loss  of  his  father. 
He  went  to  Grenoble  to  attend  his  father’s  funeral, 
and  in  his  M£moires  he  gives  a  most  touching 
account  of  the  sad  visit.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
his  little  Chceur  de  Bergers  was  given  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Pierce  Ducr£,  at  the  concerts  of  the 
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Philharmonic  Society,  Saint  Cecilia  hall,  Chauss^e 
d’Antin.  In  1852  his  Benvenuto  was  given  with 
great  success  at  Weimar  under  the  fervent  direction 
of  Liszt,  but  the  next  year  the  same  opera  utterly 
failed  in  London,  where  the  Italians,  said  Berlioz, 
conspired  to  ruin  it.  By  “Italians”  Berlioz  meant 
the  orchestral  conductor  Costa  and  his  party. 
Berlioz  had  accepted  the  preceding  year  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  New  Philharmonic,  and  had  made  by 
his  success,  and  attacks,  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  leader 
of  the  old  Philharmonic  Society. 

After  the  Empire  had 
been  restored  in  France, 

Berlioz  would  have  liked 
to  see  reestablished  in  his 
own  favor  the  high  posi¬ 
tion  which  his  master  Le- 
sueur  had  occupied  un¬ 
der  the  first  Empire  ;  but 
all  that  he  obtained  was 
the  privilege  of  perform¬ 
ing  a  Te  Deum,  which 
he  was  holding  in  re¬ 
serve  for  the  coronation 
of  the  new  sovereign,  and 
it  was  Auber  who  was  ap¬ 
pointed  master  of  music 
of  the  Imperial  Chapel. 

In  December,  1854,  his 
sacred  trilogy  of  the 
Childhood  of  Christ,  com¬ 
pleted  and  remodelled, 
was  given  with  great  suc¬ 
cess,  and  if  it  was  per¬ 
formed  but  twice,  it  was 
only  because  Berlioz,  — 
he  had  taken  great  care 
to  announce  it  in  advance, 

—  was  on  the  point  of  departing  for  Gotha,  Weimar, 
and  Brussels,  where  there  was  great  eagerness  to 
hear  this  new  work.  He  returned  to  Paris  the  fol¬ 
lowing  March,  and  on  the  evening  of  April  30, 1855, 
the  day  preceding  the  Universal  Exposition,  he  gave 
in  Saint  Eustache  church  the  first  performance  of  his 
grand  Te  Deum  for  three  orchestras;  chorus  and 
organ.  Afterwards  when  it  became  a  question  of 
engraving  it,  Berlioz  was  able  to  see  how  greatly  he  was 
admired  in  foreign  lands,  for  the  first  subscribers  were 
the  kings  of  Hanover,  Saxony,  Prussia,  the  emperor 
of  Russia,  the  king  of  Belgium  and  the  queen  of 


England.  The  following  year  he  published  a  final  and 
much  enlarged  edition  of  his  excellent  Treatise  on 
Modern  Instrumentation  and  Orchestration,  origin¬ 
ally  brought  out  in  1 844  ;  he  dedicated  this  work  to 
the  king  of  Prussia.  On  the  21st  of  June,  1856,  after 
four  tours  de  scrutin,  he  was  nominated  member  of 
the  AcadOnie  des  Beaux-Arts,  replacing  Adolphe 
Adam,  who  had  refused  to  vote  for  him  two  years 
before  and  had  helped  to  form  the  majority  in 
favor  of  Clapisson.  The  following  years  were  spent 
by  Berlioz  in  organizing  concerts  at  Weimar  and  in 

England,  and  above  all 
in  the  composition  of  the 
great  work  on  which  he 
built  his  supreme  hope 
of  success  in  France,  his 
tragedy  of  Les  Troyens. 
Since  1856  he  had  been 
invited  every  year  to  Ba¬ 
den  by  Benazet,  contrac¬ 
tor  for  the  gaming  tables, 
to  organize  grand  con¬ 
certs  for  the  benefit  of 
the  visitors.  Thus  when 
the  king  of  Baden,  as 
Benazet  was  called,  con¬ 
cluded  to  build  a  new 
entertainment  hall,  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  him  at  once 
that  it  would  be  a  fine 
idea  to  get  Berlioz  to 
write  something  for  its 
inauguration,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter,  from  the  first  mention 
of  the  subject,  felt  a  re¬ 
awakening  of  the  desire 
which  had  been  haunt¬ 
ing  him  for  thirty  years, 
to  write  a  comic  opera,  at  once  sentimental  and  gay, 
on  certain  scenes  arranged  by  himself  after  Shake¬ 
speare’s  comedy  Much  Ado  About  Nothing.  He  ac¬ 
quitted  himself  of  this  agreeable  task  by  fits  and  starts  ; 
the  performance  of  the  work  at  Baden  took  place 
three  days  sooner  than  he  hoped,  and  the  success  was. 
great  enough  with  that  cosmopolitan  audience,  in 
which  the  French  predominated,  to  find  an  imme¬ 
diate  echo  at  Paris.  The  following  year  Mesdames 
Viardot  and  Vendenheuvel-Duprez  sung  the  delicious 
nocturne  which  closes  the  first  act.  For  an  instant 
Berlioz  indulged  in  the  hope  that  they  were  going 
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to  play  his  bit  of  comedy  at  the  Op6ra  Comique, 
and  in  this  fond  hope  he  wrote  two  more  things 
and  had  them  engraved ;  but  he  was  soon  obliged 
to  recognize  that  it  would  be  impossible  with  such 
a  director  as  Emile  Perrin,  and  so  thought  no  more 
about  it.  Besides,  he  was  entirely  occupied  with 
his  dear  Troyens  and  the  production  of  this  beloved 
work  absorbed  his  every  thought.  In  1857  he  was 
all  in  the  heat  of  the  composition ;  he  talked  about 
his  antique  tragedy  to  M.  Bennett,  to  Auguste 
Morel,  to  Hans  von  Biilow ;  in  default  of  the  music 
he  read  his  poem  at  the  salons,  sometimes  at  M. 
Edouard  Bertin’s  house,  sometimes  at  his  own,  and 
everywhere  he  received  the  warmest  congratulations. 
At  a  soiree  at  the  Tuileries,  the  Empress  spoke  to 
him  at  length  in  regard  to  it,  and  immediately  he 
proposed  to  read  his  poems  to  the  sovereigns  if  the 
Emperor  could  find  an  hour  to  give  him,  but  not 
until  three  acts  were  completed,  so  that  they  might 
order  the  immediate  study  of  it  at  the  Op6ra. 
Alas,  the  Emperor,  unlearned  in  matters  of  music, 
did  not  respond  favorably  to  Berlioz’s  demands ;  he 
took  no  notice  of  his  poem,  and  did  not  give  the 
longed-for  order  to  mount  Les  Troyens  at  the 
Opera.  But  while  Berlioz  was  chafing  with  impa¬ 
tience  at  seeing  La  Favorite  and  Lucie,  translated 
by  Alphonse  Royer,  played  over  and  over  again, 
and  HaEvy’s  La  Magicienne  and  Felicien  David’s 
Herculanum  pass  him  by,  the  Emperor,  through  the 
solicitations  of  the  princess  Metternich,  opened  the 
doors  of  the  Opera  to  Richard  Wagner,  and  de¬ 
creed  that  his  Tannhauser  should  be  given  with 
great  pomp  and  magnificence. 

The  blow  was  a  cruel  one,  and  Berlioz,  beside 
himself  with  rage  and  disappointment,  attacked  this 
unexpected  rival  and  his  opera  with  a  fury  that 
knew  no  bounds.  He  did  not  understand,  unhappy 
man,  that,  his  cause  was  closely  allied  to  that  of 
Richard  Wagner ;  the  public,  influenced  by  such 
critics  as  Scudo,  Jouvin,  Lasalle,  Azevedo  and 
Chadeuil,  was  equally  hard  on  both  of  them  and 
classed  them  together  as  a  couple  of  dangerous 
madmen ;  no  distinction  was  made  between  the  two. 
The  fall  of  Tannhauser,  towards  which  Berlioz  had 
worked  with  all  his  energies,  resulted  in  closing  to 
him  the  -stage  of  the  Op6ra,  and  it  also  assured  in 
advance  the  unpopularity  of  les  Troyens  with  the 
public  ready  to  extol  or  condemn  the  two  innovators 
without  discrimination.  Moreover  he  saw  Gounod, 
Gevaert  and  many  others  gain  access  to  the  Op6ra 


in  preference  to  himself.  At  last  quite  worn  out 
with  disappointment,  Berlioz  decided  to  accept  the 
offers  of  M.  Carvalho.  This  manager  had  just 
reopened  the  Theatre  Lyrique  and  wished  to  make 
a  great  hit  in  order  to  obtain  from  the  government 
a  subsidy  of  a  hundred  thousand  francs. 

But  it  was  no  longer  a  question  of  playing  the 
whole  of  les  Troyens  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique ;  they 
would  content  themselves  now  with  playing  the  first 
three  acts,  subdivided  into  five,  under  the  title  of 
les  Troyens  a  Carthage.  The  first  part  of  the  work 
Berlioz  had  published  as  la  Prise  de  Troie,  but  he 
never  heard  it  performed.  Les  Troyens  a  Carthage 
was  given  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique  Nov.  4,  1863, 
and  scored  a  failure,  although  nothing  particularly 
hostile  or  unpleasant  occurred  on  the  opening  night  ■, 
the  poor  author  even  entertained  faint  hopes  of 
future  success.  It  was  the  cumulative  effect  of  the 
scornful  articles  in  nearly  all  the  large  newspapers, 
the  ridicule  of  the  smaller  press  and  of  the  theatrical 
parodies,  above  all  the  absolute  indifference  of 
the  public,  leaving  his  cherished  work  to  drag 
itself  miserably  through  a  score  of  performances, 
that  disheartened  Berlioz  and  killed  him.  His 
whole  life,  indeed,  had  hung  upon  this  last  hope  of 
success,  and  with  the  conviction  of  genius,  at  the 
close  of  the  general  rehearsal  he  had  exclaimed  with 
tears  coursing  freely  down  his  cheeks,  “  It  is  beauti¬ 
ful,  it  is  sublime  !”  He  retired  to  his  house  and 
lived  there,  taciturn,  desolate,  seeing  only  a  few 
chosen  friends  who  tried  to  console  him,  and  cared 
for  like  a  child  by  his  mother-in-law ;  he  had 
buried  his  second  wife  (June,  1862)  by  the  side  of 
the  first,  in  Montmartre  cemetery. 

Thanks  to  the  income  from  his  compositions  he 
was  able  to  give  up  his  post  of  musical  critic  of  the 
Debats,  which  had  become  insupportable  to  him, 
and  was  made  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
He  had  been  a  chevalier  for  twenty-four  years,  hav¬ 
ing  been  appointed  by  M.  de  Gasparin  in  1839, 
six  months  before  the  performance  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet.  At  Paris  he  found  some  consolation  in 
listening  to  selections  from  the  Childhood  of  Christ 
at  the  concerts  of  the  Conservatoire,  and  in  seeing 
people  give  serious  attention  to  his  compositions 
and  sometimes  applaud  them  heartily,  at  the 
Popular  Concerts  recently  founded  by  Pasdeloup. 
Only  two  or  three  times  did  he  consent  to  go  out  of 
France  ;  once  to  direct  the  Damnation  of  Faust  at 
Vienna,  whither  he  was  invited  by  Herbeck,  court. 
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capellmeister ;  once  to  conduct  the  Harold  Sym¬ 
phony  at  Cologne  by  the  invitation  of  Ferdinand 
Hiller ;  finally  to  St.  Petersburg,  at  the  very  urgent 
solicitations  of  the  grand  duchess  Helen,  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  admirer  of  his  works.  But  on  the  eve  of 
his  departure  he  learned  of  the  death  of  his  son 
Louis  in  a  distant  country.  It  was  a  terrible  blow 
to  Berlioz,  who  was  devotedly  attached  to  this  son, 
a  frail,  dissipated  youth,  always  discontented  with 
his  lot,  and  little  more  than  a  source  of  anxiety  to 
his  father.  He  set  out  for  St.  Petersburg  with  a 
broken  heart,  and  though  overwhelmed  with  suc¬ 
cesses  and  triumphs,  entertained  and  received  like 
a  friend  by  his  young  admirer,  the  grand  duchess, 
he  felt  his  health  failing  and  his 
strength  leaving  him  day  by  day. 

On  his  return  he  went  south, 
thinking  that  the  Mediterranean 
might  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon 
his  health  and  spirits  ;  but  twice 
while  walking  on  the  beach,  once 
at  Monaco,  afterwards  at  Nice, 
he  was  attacked  with  vertigo,  and 
fell  fainting  to  the  ground.  He 
returned  to  Paris,  and  at  the  end 
of  two  months  believed  himself 
cured  of  these  fainting  spells,  but 
the  nervous  trouble  increased 
daily.  He  still  had  desire  and 
strength  enough  left  to  drag  him¬ 
self  to  Grenoble  in  August,  1868, 
to  attend  a  musical  solemnity  at 
which  he  was  made  honorary  pres- 
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as  unlike  his  as  possible.  However,  the  festival  took 
place  on  the  day  appointed,  with  a  program  made  up 
entirely  of  the  master’s  works,  and  some  of  the  pieces, 
such  as  the  Waltz  of  the  Sylphs,  and  the  Hungarian 
March,  caused  the  liveliest  surprise.  They  had  come 
to  laugh  and  they  listened ;  they  even  applauded,  and 
better  than  with  the  tips  of  their  fingers.  This  was 
the  signal  for  a  reaction,  and  from  that  day  the  sud¬ 
den  change  of  opinion  was  only  intensified  as  the 
musical  public,  who  had  hitherto  tolerated  only  a 
few  selections,  familiarized  themselves  with  the  su¬ 
perb  creations  of  this  master  and  insisted  on  hear¬ 
ing  successively  all  his  complete  works. 

Plis  wonderful  La  Damnatioti  de  Faust  in  par¬ 
ticular,  so  little  appreciated  at 
first,  finally  had  an  amazing  suc¬ 
cess  and  an  irresistible  attraction 
for  the  crowd,  perhaps  because 
the  result  was  assisted  by  two  or 
three  concert  performances.  But 
there  is  nothing  half-way  about  a 
French  audience,  it  has  no  luke¬ 
warm  sentiments,  and  it  praises  as 
immoderately  as  it  condemns. 
Having  once  taken  the  stand,  it 
accepted  and  applauded  every¬ 
thing  from  Berlioz’s  pen,  and 
when  it  had  exhausted  mere 
bravos,  it  easily  persuaded  itself 
to  erect  a  monument  to  his  mem¬ 
ory.  First  it  was  a  question  of 
a  simple  bust  to  be  placed  upon 
his  tomb  in  Montmartre  Ceme- 
proposed  to 


ident  by  his  colleagues,  who  were  Reproduced  from  a  Russian  photograph,  selected  by  tery}  then  it  was 

von  Bulow  as  being  the  best  likeness  of 

proud  of  him  at  last.  This  was  Berlioz  in  his  later  years.  erect  a  statue  to  him  in  his 


the  end ;  on  Monday  morning 

the  8th  of  March,  1869,  Hector  Berlioz  quietly  and 

painlessly  breathed  his  last. 

J  ust  a  year  later  the  conversion  of  the  public  to 
Berlioz  music  was  accomplished  by  means  of  a 
grand  festival  at  the  Opera  in  honor  of  the  master, 
organized  by  his  disciple  Ernest  Reyer.  Even  up 
to  this  time  it  was  possible  to  hear  Berlioz’s  music 
only  at  the  Popular  Concerts,  and  then  often  in  the 
midst  of  confusion  and  protestations.  The  announce¬ 
ment  of  this  concert  gave  rise  to  many  pleasantries, 
and  people  agreed,  with  nods  and  chuckles,  that  the 
best  way  to  pay  honor  to  such  a  man  was  to  play  music 


na¬ 
tive  city ;  but  Paris  did  not  wish 
to  do  less  than  Cote-Saint-Andr£,  and  so  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  Alfred  Lenoir’s  statue  of  the  composer 
was  erected  in  Vintimille  square  near  the  rue  de 
Calais,  the  quarter  where  he  spent  a  long  period 
of  his  life  and  where  he  died.  An  exact  dupli¬ 
cate  of  the  statue  was  erected  at  Cote-Saint-Andr6 
in  1890,  and  surely  two  statues  are  not  too  many 
to  honor  the  great  artist  of  whom  Auber  said  with 
a  little  spice  of  wickedness,  —  “  Yes,  this  Berlioz 
is  certainly  worth  something,  but  what  a  pity  that 
his  education  began  so  late.” 
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To-day  Berlioz  is  at  the  topmost  height  of  fame, 
and  this  renown  he  has  achieved  by  one  work. 
To  the  whole  musical  world  he  is  the  composer 
of  La  Damnation  de  Faust,  and  neither  Romeo  et 
Juliette,  nor  L' Enfance  du  Christ,  nor  the  Re¬ 
quiem,  each  a  masterpiece  in  its  way,  has  obtained 
the  wide-spread  success  of  the  first-named  work. 
It  is  singular  that  a  purely  orchestral  composition, 
La  Symphony  Fantastique,  should  be  accorded  a 
second  rank  in  the  general  judgment.  Strictly 
speaking,  this  symphony  and  La  Damnation  present, 
outside  the  music  written  by  him  for  the  stage,  the 
quintessence  of  Berlioz’s  genius.  They  are  the  two 
poles  between  which  his  affluent  inspiration  oscil¬ 
lates.  In  the  former  of  these  scores  is  to  be  found 
all  the  romantic  exuberance  of  youth ;  the  fury  of 
a  latent  rebellion  against  discipline  and  yet  wholly 
master  of  itself ;  a  dazzling  wealth  of  instrument¬ 
ation  ;  a  poetic  and  delightful  coloring.  In  the 
other,  of  which  the  style  is  more  varied,  burst  forth 
a  passion,  an  irony,  a  burning  heat,  a  prodigious 
intuition  of  the  effects  of  vast  numbers,  a  fantastic 
raillery,  a  power  of  dramatic  expression  without 
equal.  It  is  none  the  less  true  that  genius  radiates 
from  many  pages  of  his  other  works  :  the  Pilgrim's 
March  in  Harold:  the  Offertory  and  the  Tuba 
Minim  in  the  Requiem ;  the  Repose  of  the  Holy 
Family  in  L' Enfance  du  Christ;  the  Night  of  the 
Ball,  and  the  Love  Scene  from  Romeo  et  Juliette  ; 
the  nocturne-duet  from  Beatrice  et  Benedict ;  the 
love-duet,  the  quintet  and  the  septet  in  Les  Troyens 
are  all  bright  inspirations  among  creations  of  the 
highest  worth,  that  met  with  great  favor,  although 
the  works  of  which  they  are  a  part  had  not  the 
power  to  win  the  masses  as  they  were  won  by  La 
Symphonie  Fantastique  and  La  Damnation  de 
Faust.  These  last  gratify  the  public  taste  (using 
the  term  in  its  broadest  acceptation)  because  they 
are  not  merely  concert  music,  but  have  a  close 
affinity  with  the  stage,  in  the  dramatic  stories  they 
illustrate.  I  believe  that  the  minute  descriptive 
programme  which  Berlioz  has  attached  to  La  Sym¬ 
phonie  Fantastique  has  been  largely  instrumental 
in  assuring  the  success  of  this  work  with  a  public 
that  mentally  follows  the  imaginary  drama,  step  by 
step  as  the  orchestra  depicts  the  various  episodes ; 
now  melodramatic,  now  rustic,  now  loving,  sanguin¬ 
ary  and  demoniac.  Such  is  still  more  the  case  with 
La  Damnation  de  Faust.  Berlioz’s  work  has  cer¬ 
tainly  benefited  by  the  attention  drawn  to  Goethe’s 


poem  by  M.  Gounod’s  opera ;  the  great  mass  of  the 
public  knew  nothing  of  the  original  when  La 
Damnation  was  first  heard  by  them  in  1846.  Now¬ 
adays  music-lovers  everywhere  are  equally  well 
informed  on  this  point ;  they  understood,  from  the 
time  that  the  opera  was  given,  the  meaning  of  what 
was  recited  to  them  by  Berlioz’s  singers,  clad  in  black 
dress  suits  and  white  neckties ;  they  filled  in  the 
gaps  in  his  libretto  from  what  the  opera  of  Faust 
taught  them  ;  they  compared  number  with  number ; 
in  fact,  by  reason  of  placing  side  by  side  two  works 
so  widely  unlike  each  other,  they  learned  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  warm,  passionate  and  magnificent  power 
of  Berlioz’s  older  composition.  Thus  little  by  little 
this  product  of  genius  has  forced  itself  on  general 
admiration  as  the  model  on  which  Gounod’s  Faust 
was  planned. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  proclaim  La  Damnation 
de  Faust  a  work  of  genius,  and  it  excites  all  the 
more  admiration  when  we  know  that  certain  num¬ 
bers,  among  others,  the  scene  in  which  Faust  is 
lulled  to  sleep  by  elfins,  came  from  the  brain  of  a 
composer  only  twenty-five  years  old,  and  appeared 
almost  perfect  in  the  Huit  scenes  de  Faust  which 
Berlioz  published  in  1829,  not  being  able  to  have  it 
performed,  and  which  he  dedicated  to  M.  de 
Larochefoucauld.  This  fine  scene,  therefore,  dates 
back  to  1828,  as  does  the  beautiful  song  La  Fete 
de  Pdques  and  also  the  joyous  rondo  sung  by  the 
peasants.  In  fact,  not  only  the  grand  choruses,  but 
the  shorter  pieces,  the  songs  of  Le  Rat  and  of  La 
Puce  ;  the  ballad,  Le  Roi  de  Thule ;  the  romance  of 
Marguerite,  joined  arbitrarily  to  the  soldiers’  chorus 
and  La  Serenade  du  diable  are  all  fragments  of  his 
youthful  work  that  Berlioz  retained  in  the  score  of 
his  maturer  period  and  had  the  skill  to  combine 
anew  in  several  scenes  of  extraordinary  poetic 
beauty  and  richness  of  effect.  How  inspired  the 
pretty  rustic  scene  into  which  he  has  inserted,  judi¬ 
ciously  or  otherwise,  his  admirable  Rakoczy  March, 
written  to  gain  the  good  will  of  the  Hungarians; 
the  superb  monologue  of  the  doctor,  introducing 
the  Easter  chorus ;  the  animated  scene  at  the 
Auerbach  tavern  with  its  bizarre  songs  and  the 
ironical  fugue  on  the  word  Amen  ;  the  marvellous 
scene  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  with  the  fine  appeal 
to  the  demon ;  the  delightful  slumber  chorus  of  the 
spirits  and  the  exquisite  ballet  of  the  sylphs;  the 
double  chorus  of  students.  Does  it  not  seem  that 
they  were  all  conceived,  composed  and  written  down 
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at  a  white  heat  and  without  a  pause  between  them? 
How  fascinating  and  impressive  appears  the  really 
devilish  serenade  of  Mephisto,  the  charming  Menuet 
des  Follets  after  the  ecstatic  air  of  Faust,  the  archaic 
ballad  of  Marguerite,  the  extremely  tender  love-duet, 
and  the  grand  final  trio  with  its  chorus  of  neighbors. 
The  last  part  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  absolutely 
above  criticism.  It  opens  with  Marguerite’s  sad 
lament  interrupted  by  the  chorus  of  students  and 
leads  up  to  the  sublime  invocation  of  nature ;  to 
the  fantastic  path  of  the  abyss ;  to  the  lovely  song 
of  Seraphim  after  the  furious  suggestions  of  hell. 
What  a  splendid  culmination  ! 

Surely  La  Damnation  de 
Eaust  is  a  masterpiece ;  but 
Romeo  et  Juliette  is  another 
and  should  have  enjoyed  as 
great  a  success.  That  it  did 
not  is  perhaps  owing  to  the 
fact  that  in  Berlioz’s  symphony, 
vocal  music  has  only  a  small 
place,  the  instruments  alone 
translating  the  sentiments  of 
the  characters,  the  two  not 
being  in  juxtaposition  as  they 
are  in  many  of  the  familiar 
operas  of  Romeo  and  Juliet 
by  Gounod  and  others  which 
ought  to  have  led  to  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  Berlioz’s  score. 

The  seven  movements  that 
form  this  composition  are  all 
of  marked  worth  and  are  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  strange  plan 
of  the  work.  In  the  first  place, 
the  prologue,  imitated  from 
Shakespeare,  and  of  which  M. 

Gounod,  later,  adopted  Berlioz’s  idea,  presents  a  re¬ 
sume  of  the  work  at  once  complete,  grand  and  de¬ 
lightful,  and  comprises  the  fine  verses  that  Berlioz, 
strangely  enough,  caused  to  be  sung  by  a  Muse  in 
honor  of  Shakespeare  and  Poetry.  The  opening  part 
includes  three  incomparable  numbers  :  the  poetic  and 
piquantly  agitated  revery  of  Romeo  wandering  in  the 
garden  during  the  ball ;  the  love  scene  between 
Juliet  and  Romeo,  a  masterpiece  of  orchestration; 
the  Queen  Mab  movement,  a  model  of  fantastic 
airiness ;  also  three  numbers  in  the  second  part,  the 
funeral  of  Juliet,  with  its  penetrating  sadness;  the 
death  of  Romeo,  in  which  Berlioz  has  given  free 
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rein  to  his  passion  for  descriptive  music,  and  the 
oath  of  reconciliation,  preceded  by  a  stirring  re¬ 
citative  and  the  noble  prayer  of  the  monk.  These 
are  so  many  magnificent  fragments,  which,  placed 
side  by  side  according  to  the  composer’s  design, 
form  a  creation  of  a  wholly  superior  order. 

After  Faust  and  Romeo,  comes  the  Requiem,  — 
another  triumph ;  a  romantic  composition  of  the 
first  class,  written  with  feverish  enthusiasm  by  a 
master  who  rather  sought  to  paint  a  striking  picture 
to  each  line  of  the  Requiem  than  to  probe  to  the 
literal  sense  of  the  Latin  text.  The  Kyrie  is  the 
least  eccentric  and  the  most 
expressive  number.  The  Tuba 
Mirurn,  in  particular,  produces 
a  tremendous  effect  with  its 
four  orchestras  of  brass ;  an 
idea  that  Felicien  David  and 
Verdi  borrowed  from  this. 
Berlioz  has  given  to  the  Lacry- 
mosa  a  searching  pathos. 
Perhaps  the  finest  movement 
in  the  work  to  which  Schumann 
rendered  such  ample  justice, 
is  the  Offertorium.  The  re¬ 
quiem  ends  with  a  Sanctus  for 
tenor  solo,  seraphic  in  senti¬ 
ment,  followed  by  a  beautiful 
Agnus  and  a  grand  fugued 
Amen.  It  is  fitting  to  bring 
together,  for  comparison,  this 
composition  and  the  Tc  Deum 
written  about  1850,  of  which 
the  finest  page  is  the  hymn  of 
the  seraphim,  Tibi  omnes  an - 
geli,  that  rises  to  a  magnificent 
crescendo  and  dies  away  at 
the  close  on  a  long  and  distant  chord  of  the  organ. 
The  prayer  for  tenor  solo,  Te  ergo  queesumus  is 
equally  perfect,  and  the  final  chorus  is  a  majestic 
number  to  which  Berlioz  has  attached  a  brilliant  and 
thrilling  triumphal  march  for  the  “  presentation  of 
flags.”  It  recalls  by  the  vastness  of  its  proportions 
and  its  orchestral  massiveness,  his  Symphonic  funebre 
et  triumphale,  so  much  admired  by  Richard  Wagner, 
and  of  which  the  peroration,  entitled  Apotheose, 
forced  a  flattering  exclamation  of  praise  from  even 
the  savage  Habeneck. 

The  Symphonic  Fantastique,  to  return  to  the  most 
applauded  work  of  Berlioz,  after  Faust,  is  one  of 
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the  most  bizarre  eccentricities  ever  hatched  in  a 
composer’s  brain ;  but  it  is  also  one  of  the  most 
impressive.  The  first  movement,  Reveries-passions , 
at  once  so  sad  and  tender,  is,  however,  excelled  by 
the  Scene  aux  champs ,  which  soothes  and  charms 
us  with  its  peacefulness.  It  is  the  most  inspired 
movement  of  the  symphony.  Le  Bal  and  the 
Marche  an  supplies  are  aflame  with  the  extraordinary 
verve  of  the  composer,  who,  taking  motives  that  are 
neither  very  striking  nor  very  original  in  themselves, 
develops  them  with  extraordinary  power,  and  with 
such  fullness  that  each  movement  attains  an  almost 
incredible  expressiveness.  Though  in  the  Songe 
(Pune  unit  de  Sabbat,  the  Dies  Irce  is  burlesqued  and 
degraded  by  the  mocking  accents  of  the  piccolo, 
the  tinkling  of  bells,  the  bellowing  of  ophicleides, 
yet  this  last  part  produces  an  irresistible  effect  and 
drags  the  hearer  along  in  the  train  of  the  hellish 
turmoil.  In  Harold  en  Italic  Berlioz  pushes  this 
seeking  for  extremely  varied  tone-colors,  and  unex¬ 
pected  contrasts,  and  curious  surprises  for  the  ear 
so  far,  that  he  frequently  falls  into  excess.  The 
fine  Marche  des  Pelerins  has  eclipsed  the  other 
portions  of  the  symphony,  but  the  first  movement, 
Harold  aux  montagnes,  is  full  of  poetic  melancholy, 
and  the  Serenade  d'un  montagnard,  breathes  a  tran¬ 
quil  peace  with  which  the  fiery  and  tumultuous 
Orgie  de  brigands  forms  a  powerful,  nay,  almost 
exaggerated  contrast. 

In  the  exquisite  religious  legend  H Enfance  du 
Christ,  and  the  graceful  opera  comique,  Beatrice  ct 
Benedict  we  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  Berlioz 
tempered  by  age  and  who  no  longer  seeks  to 
“make  a  noise  in  the  world.”  'The  second  part  of 
his  oratorio-drama  La  Fuitc en  Egypte,  is  universally 
known  through  its  delightful  chorus  of  shepherds  and 
its  lovely  tenor  recitative  ;  there  is  also  much  charm 
in  the  first  duet  of  Mary  and  Joseph  as  they  watch 
over- Jesus.  The  third  part  includes  a  powerfully 
dramatic  scene  in  which  the  fugitives  knock  in  vain 
at  every  door,  followed  by  a  patriarchal  scene  with 
the  beautiful  phrase  of  the  father  of  the  family  wel¬ 
coming  Jesus,  and  the  trio,  with  two  flutes  and  harps, 
of  young'  Ishmaelites.  This  is  music  that  delights 
the  world.  It  is  the  same  with  the  famous  duet- 
nocturne  in  Beatrice  et  Benedict,  whose  beauty 
dwells  in  the  opening  strain  of  Hero’s  air,  and  in 
the  splendid  andante,  a  la  Gluck,  sung  by  Beatrice. 
What  gaiety,  perhaps  a  little  forced  now  and  then, 
emanates  from  the  mocking  duet  between  Beatrice 


and  Benedict ;  from  the  trio  of  men  and  the  trio  of 
women.  What  exquisite  sweetness  there  is  in  the 
Chant  d'hymenee  heard  from  afar;  what  verve  in 
the  piquant  rondo  sung  at  the  close  by  the  recon¬ 
ciled  lovers  ! 

Benvenuto  Cellini,  a  work  that  has  never  been 
revived,  is  not  one  of  the  finer  achievements  of 
Berlioz;  in  it  we  meet  too  many  concessions  to 
the  virtuosity  of  the  conventional  opera  prima- 
donna,  but  it  is  pervaded  by  a  spirit  wholly  youth¬ 
ful,  set  off  by  sparkling  instrumentation.  The  trio 
of  the  first  act,  and  the  sad  air  of  Teresa  ;  the  grand 
quartet  in  the  Place  Colonne  with  its  different  themes 
ingeniously  blended  and  strongly  marked ;  the 
couplets  of  Ascanio;  the  narrative  air  of  Cellini ;  the 
scene  in  which  the  poltroon  Kieramosca  simulates  a 
duel ;  the  charming  love-duct  between  Teresa  and 
Cellini, —  here,  indeed,  are  page  after  page  of  limpid 
melody  that  delight  their  hearers,  as  did  the  open¬ 
ing  brilliant  overture  with  the  following  long  carnival 
scene,  which  reproduces  with  extraordinary  effect 
the  mutterings  and  rumblings  of  a  crowd.  This  is, 
in  truth,  the  climax  of  the  work.  To  this  opera  must 
be  joined  the  overture,  be  Carnaval Romain,  written 
later  by  Berlioz,  and  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of 
his  isolated  overtures.  In  any  case,  it  is  that  which 
has  had  the  greatest  success,  eclipsing  the  overture, 
Les  Francs  Juges,  even  in  Germany  where  it  was 
at  first  so  much  applauded,  as  well  as  the  overtures, 
Wavcrly,  The  Corsair,  and  King  Lear,  the  last, 
though  so  expressive,  having  never  enjoyed  equal 
favor  with  Le  Carnaval  Romain. 

The  tragedy  Les  Troyens,  imitated  from  Virgil, 
marked  the  return  to  first  principles  made  by  Berlioz 
when  maturity  had  calmed  the  effervescence  of 
youth  and  the  ebulition  of  middle  age.  It  was  taken 
up  again  in  a  moment  of  classic  aspiration  and  shows 
how  much  the  teachings  of  Lesueur  influenced  him. 
I -a  Prise  tie  Troie  and  Les  Troyens  a  Carthage, 
separate  works,  but  performed  together  for  the  first 
time  at  Carlsruhe  in  December,  1870,  are  of  equal 
worth  and  of  a  superior  order.  In  La  Prise  de  Troie 
the  despairing  appeals  of  Cassandra,  the  tender 
replies  of  Corebe ;  the  fiery  choruses,  the  ballet 
music,  of  which  the  local  color  is  so  appropriate  ;  the 
epic  grandeur  of  the  benediction  of  Astyanax  by 
Paris  ;  the  excited  joy  of  the  Trojan  people  welcom¬ 
ing  the  entrance  of  the  wooden  horse  ;  the  woe- 
fraught  prophecies  of  Cassandra.  In  Les  Troyens  a 
Carthage  the  peaceful  songs  of  the  Trojans;  the 
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sublimely  touching  melodies  of  I  )k lo  j  the  caressing 
responses  of  Anna;  zKneas’  call  to  arms,  and  the 
stirring  orchestral  scene  of  the  royal  hunt;  the  third 
act,  an  unmistakable  masterpiece,  with  its  pretty 
dance  tunes,  its  quintet,  its  incomparable  septet, 
and  its  fine  love-duet;  the  last  two  acts,  with  the 
sweet  plaint  of  the  sailor,  llylas;  the  pathetic  fare¬ 
well  of  /hneas  and  the  splendid  death  scene  of 


These  two  composers,  not  the  least  able  of  their  day, 
having  heard  the  works  of  Berlioz  at  a  time  when 
very  few  took  him  seriously,  had  an  intuition  of  his 
worth  and  from  the  very  first  felt  instinctively  even 
more  than  Schumann,  that  it  was  necessary  to  re¬ 
spect  this  young  man  gifted  with  such  extraordinary 
imagination. 


Dido, —  all  prove  that  both  parts  of  Les  Troycns 
must  be  placed  in  the  same  rank  as  two  great  works 
that  blend  into  one  perfect  whole. 

Berlioz,  in  addition  to  his  large  symphonic  and 
vocal  works,  wrote  numerous  detached  songs  with 
orchestral  or  pianoforte  accompaniment.  I,a  Caf> 
five,  which  was  greatly  extended  from  the  original 
sketch  written  in  Italy;  I.e  j  mai,  a  magnificent 
song  glorifying  the  first  Napoleon;  Sara  la  bai- 
gneuse,  and  La  Mart  d'  Ophelie,  lovely  works  for  two 
female  voices;  a  fine  fly  nine  a  /a  France;  Neuf 
melodies  Irlandaises,  a  youthful  effort,  inspired  by 
the  poems  of  Thomas  Moore;  Les  units  d'ete ,  six 
settings  of  poems  by  Thtiophile  Gautier,  are  the 
most  notable  of  this  class  of  compositions.  By 
adding  to  these  the  pieces  collected  to  form  L.elio  ; 
Rherie  el  Caprice ,  for  violin  solo  and  orchestra;  a 
charming  Meditation  religieuse,  after  Thomas  Moore  ; 
and  a  striking  Marche  Eunlhre  for  the  interment  of 
Hamlet;  we  have  enumerated  all  the  works  of 
Berlioz,  great  and  small,  that  arc  worth  remembering. 

The  true  domain  of  Berlioz,  that  in  which  he  is 
really  king,  is  the  orchestra,  lie  gave  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  impetus  to  the  art  of  instrumentation, — 
even  after  Beethoven  and  Weber,  on  whom  he 
leaned,  —  by  his  marvellous  instinct  for  blending 
the  various  timbres  of  orchestral  instruments,  by  his 
indefatigable  search  for  new  combinations  of  tone, 
by  his  constant  effort  to  add  to  the  power  and  the 
expressiveness  of  the  orchestra  in  order  lo  make  it 
translate  the  most  diverse  sentiments,  thus  giving 
to  his  music  a  stronger  relief,  a  more  animated 
color.  The  prodigious  result  was,  that  he  almost 
recreated  the  art  of  orchestration,  opened  a  new 
horizon  to  it,  and  therefore  deserves  the  title  of  the 
french  Beethoven.  Is  it  not  also  astonishing  that 
his  genius,  audaciously  innovating  in  regard  to  in¬ 
strumentation,  exercised  an  influence  not  only  on 
all  those  musicians  who  began  their  career  after  his 
success  was  established,  but  on  others  who  were  his 
elders  by  age  and  reputation,  such  as  Meyerbeer,  or 
somewhat  younger,  such  as  Richard  Wagner? 
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Thenceforward  Meyerbeer,  one  of  those  rare 
mush  tans,  be  it  said  lo  his  honor,  who  feel  a  concern 
for  other  <  rcations  than  their  own,  took  a  lively  and 
permanent  interest  in  all  thal  Berlioz  produced. 
Wagner,  on  his  side,  admitted  to  friends  that  he  no 
sooner  rear  lied  Baris  than  lie  made  a  profound  study 
of  Berlioz’s  instrumentation;  that  he  had  sincere- 
read  his  scores  many  times,  and  that  he  had  often 
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profited  by  the  works  of  “  that  devilishly  clever 
man.”  Moreover,  from  1841,  he  regarded  Berlioz 
as  a  musician'  filling  a  place  of  his  own,  mingling 
with  none,  while  loving,  understanding,  worshipping 
Beethoven;  dreaming  perhaps  to  be  German  in  the 
hours  when  his  genius  urged  him  to  write  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  this  great  master;  but  unable  to  assimilate 
French  love  of  external  effect  with  Beethoven’s 
profound  symphonic  style  ;  possessing  a  wonderful 
fancy,  an  imagination  of  extraordinary  energy;  torn 
between  his  artistic  impulses  and  the  tastes  of  his 
fellow  countrymen,  whom  he 
wished  to  win ;  incapable  of 
asking  or  of  receiving  advice  ; 
possessed  of  that  virtue,  rare 
even  among  Germans,  of  not 
wishing  to  write  for  money ; 
turning  his  back  on  all  musi¬ 
cal  trivialty ;  eminently  fitted 
by  reason  of  these  qualities 
and  of  these  faults  to  create 
great  works,  popular  or  na¬ 
tional  as  in  the  Symphonic  de 
Juillet ,  the  best  in  his  eyes, 
of  Berlioz’s  works,  and  the 
only  one  which,  to  him, 
seemed  destined  to  live. 

The  portrait  is  pretty,  and 
coming  from  the  pen  of 
Wagner,  is  flattering  enough, 
save  in  its  conclusion,  which 
appears  somewhat  absurd  to¬ 
day.  But  this  amazing  apti¬ 
tude  for  obtaining  from  an 
orchestra  more  than  any  other 
composer  had  been  able  to 
compass,  was  exactly  the 
origin  of  the  misunderstand¬ 
ing  between  Berlioz  and  the  public.  Certainly  the 
so-called  learned  criticisms  of  the  most  serious  jour¬ 
nals  and  the  chaffing  of  the  less  dignified  press, 
contributed  much  to  transform  Berlioz,  in  the  eye 
of  the  masses,  into  a  species  of  charlatan  hungry 
for  fame  and  banging  his  drum  vigorously  to  attract 
the  mob ;  denying  him  genius  except  for  drawing 
attention  to  himself.  These  slurs,  however,  would 
not  have  taken  a  firm  hold  in  the  minds  of  their 
readers  if  the  adverse  criticisms  had  been  wholly 
without  an  appearance  of  justice.  In  brief,  with 
what  did  they  reproach  him?  of  lacking  melodic 


invention  and  of  replacing  it  by  inextricable  or¬ 
chestral  tangles  ;  of  rejoicing  in  diabolic  n]  noise  and 
of  entertaining  a  positive  contempt  for  all  music 
except  his  own.  Nevertheless,  Berlioz  was  not 
wanting  in  melody.  Ills  themes,  when  separated 
from  their  complicated  accompaniments,  have  even 
a  family  likeness  to  the  romanzas  of  1840  in  the 
style  of  Madame  Duehambago  or  of  Blangini ;  his 
themes,  vocal  or  instrumental,  have  generally  a 
dreamy  melancholy,  which  seem  to  recall  his  birth¬ 
place,  with  its  tender  and  tremulous  songs  so  loved 

by  the  peasants  of  I>atiphiny. 
These  perfectly  clear  melo¬ 
dies,  whenever  he  was  con¬ 
tent  to  give  them  simple 
accompaniments,  met  with  in¬ 
stant  recognition  and  success 
from  the  public.  Among 
them  is  /.a  Captive  in  its  first 
version  ;  also  the  tenor  recita¬ 
tive  in  /.a  Unite  en  Uyypte. 
It  seemed  surprising  that  the 
composer  of  these  delicate 
melodies  should  be  the  one 
who  wrote  such  complicated 
music,  and  so  the  ignorant 
were  taught  that  these  melo¬ 
dic  treasure-troves  were  wholly 
exceptional  with  this  trouble¬ 
some,  demented  and  bluster¬ 
ing  composer. 

What  repelled  the  public 
and  assisted  its  misunder¬ 
standing  on  this  point,  were 
the  intricacies  of  his  deeply- 
studied  and  curiously-strange 
method  of  orchestration.  In 
carrying  out  the  idea  that  by 
the  aid  of  the  most  varied  tone  combinations  every 
shade  of  meaning  in  a  piece  of  music  can  be  made 
clear  to  the  listener,  Berlioz,  imbued  as  he  was 
with  the  teachings  of  I.esueur,  had  a  tendency  to 
overcharge  the  more  novel  touches  of  his  musical 
picture,  in  order  to  indicate  the  secondary  details 
with  that  distinctness  which  seemed  indispensable 
to  him.  From  this  practice  arose  confusion  in  the 
mind  of  the  inexperienced  hearer,  and  produced 
cloudiness  in  the  music  from  which  the  dominant 
idea  could  not  be  detached  without  an  effort.  On 
the  other  hand  he  gave  utterance  to  many  noble 
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and  touching  thoughts  with  pathetic  declamation, 
poetic  and  richly-colored  orchestration,  and  im¬ 
pressive  sonority;  essential  qualities  in  Berlioz  that 
are  really  wonderful  and  on  which  his  enemies, 
notably  Kctis,  were  careful  not  to  throw  light.  On 
the  contrary,  they  did  their  uttermost  to  discourage 
the  public  from  bestowing  attention  on  these  works, 
and  they  succeeded  only  too  well  and  too  long. 

Here  then  is  one  of  the  causes  that  made  ama¬ 
teurs  rebel,  on  principle,  against  the  innovations 
of  this  great  composer;  but  another  cause,  inherent 
in  the  soul  of  Berlioz,  repelled  timid  people.  It 
was  his  spirit  of  intolerance  and  of  exclusive  self¬ 
admiration.  Carried  along  by  the  impulse  of  the  time 
and  the  desire  to  insure  victory  for  his  art  theories, 
Berlioz  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  the  reputations  of 
the  most  cherished  idols  of  the  hour;  therefore, 
whether  he  wrote,  or  whether  he  spoke,  he  indulged 
his  natural  disposition  to  exaggerate  everything  with 
virulent  indignation,  and  outbursts  of  mad  enthu¬ 
siasm  in  support  of  the  artistic  faith  that  swayed 
him.  The  public  did  not  and  could  not  under¬ 
stand  him,  and  irritated  by  his  fierce  aggressive 
tone,  held  itself  instinctively  on  guard  against  the 
creations  of  this  fighting  innovator  and  stood  ready 
to  pay  him  the  price  of  his  contempt  for  it.  Be¬ 
tween  a.  rancorous  public  offended  by  the  disdain 
this  iconoclast  manifested  for  its  tastes,  and  an  artist 
who  never  exhausted  the  taunts  he  had  in  store  for 
it,  there  was  always  an  antagonism,  skilfully  intensi¬ 
fied  by  the  personal  foes  of  the  master  and  which 
ceased  only  at  his  death. 

Antagonism  is  the  true  word,  for  Berlioz  in  his 
vocal  works  at  least  never  departed  from  the  models 
so  dear  to  the  public.  In  fact,  so  far  as  opera  is 
concerned,  he  remained  ever  the  disciple  and 
admirer  of  Spontini  and  of  Cluck,  without  dreaming 
that  he  was  destined  soon  to  initiate  a  revolution  in 
this  branch  of  musical  art.  Even  when,  at  the 
height  of  his  own  romantic  fervor,  he  broke  down 
the  barriers  of  the  symphony,  there  always  remained 
in  Berlioz  an  instinctive  respect  for  consecrated 
forms;  and  as  soon  as  he  passed  from  the  concert- 
room  to  the  stage  he  conformed  in  the  most  ingeni¬ 
ous  manner  imaginable  to  the  old  methods  in  all 
his  works  written  with  an  eye  to  the  opera  house. 

1  le  was  deliberately  revolutionary  in  the  symphony 
only,  and  that  chiefly  in  respect  to  instrumentation. 

With  this  creator,  endowed  with  a  phenomenal 
genius  in  a  certain  way,  the  ideas  regarding  the 
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essential  conditions  of  musical  art  were  so  unsettled, 
and  changed  so  often  from  one  time  and  from  one 
style  to  another,  that  he  would  have  been  puzzled 
to  formulate  them  with  any  exactness.  He  emitted 
fire  and  flames,  he  hurled  curses  and  roared  bitter 
denunciations,  but  when  it  came  to  deciding  the 
ideal  that  an  artist  should  follow  or  the  absolute 
principles  he  should  adopt,  he  did  nothing. 

There  exists  a  radical  difference  between  the  two 
great  musicians  who  have  convulsed  the  musical 
world  in  the  second  half  of  this  century.  The 
later-comer,  Richard  Wagner,  pursued  a  fully  de¬ 
fined  ideal,  a  single  problem,  on  the  solving  of 
which  he  had  long  concentrated  his  thoughts  and 
all  the  force  of  his  genius,  viz.:  —  the  fusion  of 
music  and  the  drama.  He  kept  steadily  in  this  one 
path  and  brought  the  music-drama  to  the  highest 
point  it  is  possible  for  it  to  attain.  Berlioz,  on  the 
contrary,  realized  at  one  stroke  all  the  modifications 
that  seemed  to  him  desirable  to  fasten  upon  the 
symphony  and  the  opera.  He  did  not  seek  an 
integral  reform,  but  simply  wished  to  enrich  each 
branch  of  musical  art  with  new  descriptive  and 
picturesque  elements.  But  while  his  flexible  brain 
turned  now  toward  the  stage,  now  toward  the  church, 
or  the  concert-room,  he  did  not  deviate  much  from 
the  traditional  forms,  though  he  endowed  them  with 
new  and  wonderful  characteristics. 

Warmly  romantic  with  Shakespeare,  purely  classic 
with  Virgil,  who  were  his  literary  deities,  he  was 
eclectic  in  literature  as  in  music.  The  splendid 
lyric  accents  of  Gluck  are  not  in  full  harmony  with 
the  dee])  poetic  and  chivalric  inspiration  of  Weber, 
and  the  lack  of  resemblance  between  Spontini  and 
Beethoven  is  still  more  striking,  yet  Berlioz  loved 
them  all.  It  matters  not  that  Berlioz  confounded 
these  masters  in  his  religious  admiration  of  them 
and  made  for  himself  a  double  personality,  repudiat¬ 
ing  all  rule  and  tradition  when  he  wrote  for  the 
orchestra  and  for  the  concert  stage,  and  becoming  a 
pious  observer  of  hallowed  forms  when  he  turned 
to  the  theatre.  In  his  I.es  Troyan,  the  voice  parts 
are  of  a  wholly  classic  purity  while  the  orchestra 
abounds  in  modern  romanticism;  in  Beatrice  et 
Benedict,  delightful  inspirations,  exquisite  in  their 
poetry,  arc  mingled  with  the  conventional  forms 
that  Berlioz  mercilessly  condemned  in  the  works  of 
others  :  inexplicable  vocal  flourishes,  repetitions  of 
words,  outrages  on  prosody,  the  clipping  of  re¬ 
bellious  words;  all  this  by  a  composer  in  whose 
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eyes  correct  declamation  was  a  fundamental  essential 
of  song. 

Such  was  the  composer  Berlioz,  such  the  critic, 
and  the  critic  was  not  unhelpful  to  the  composer. 
In  fact,  all  that  he  was  in  France,  all  that  he  was 
able  to  win,  during  his  lifetime,  he  owed  to  his 
position  as  a  writer  for  the  press  and  as  the  friend 
of  influential  journalists.  But  he  made  many 
enemies,  less  by  the  aggressiveness  of  his  writings 
than  by  his  caustic  wit.  There  was  in  him  an 
imperative  necessity  to  tell  the  public  his  hates  and 
his  loves,  and  if  he  did  not  always  feel  free  to  give 
bold  expression  to  the  disgust  with  which  certain 
works  f^led  him,  he  invariably  let  his  contempt  be 
seen  through  his  polished  and  even  laudatory 
phrases.  At  least,  nobody  was  ever  deceived.  The 
musician  in  Berlioz  is  impassioned,  now  tender,  now 
vigorous.  It  is  the  same  with  the  writer.  His  style 
is  picturesque  and  incisive,  sometimes  trivial.  Side 
by  side  are  exclamations  of  admiration  and  con¬ 
tempt;  quasi  religious  respect  and  genuinely  holy 
anger,  all  equally  energetic  and  sincere  —  the  word 
and  the  blow.  To  appreciate  this  at  its  full  value, 
it  suffices  to  select  at  hazard  one  of  the  collection 
of  articles  published  by  himself  in  book  form  under 
the  titles,  Les  Soirees  de  1' orchestra,  Les  Grotesques 
de  la  musique,  in  which  the  humorist  tone  prevails 
and  A  Pavers  chants,  which  contains  his  most 
serious  thoughts  ;  the  two  volumes  of  letters  published 
after  his  death,  Correspondance  inedite  et  lettres 
intimes ;  and  finally  his  amusing  and  fascinating 
Memoires,  in  which  he  travesties  himself  unreservedly 
and  confuses  somewhat  the  dates  and  facts.  This 
book  is  a  genuine  romance. 

Berlioz,  bitter  and  unsympathetic  as  it  here 
pleases  him  to  appear,  was  wholly  unconventional ; 
he  was  the  athlete  constantly  stripped  for  the  com¬ 
bat,  and  armed  for  the  fight.  How  different  from 
the  Berlioz  seen  in  his  profession  and  in  society  ! 
As  much  as  those,  who  knowing  him  but  slightly, 
judged  him  hard  and  unsociable,  so  much  did 
those  to  whom  his  affections  went  out,  laud  his 
extreme  kindness  and  his  tenderness  of  feeling. 
He  was  not  prepossessing  in  appearance  or  manner. 
His  esteem  and  friendship  had  to  be  won  little  by 
little,  in  order  to  open  by  some  means  or  other,  the 
way  to  his  heart.  He  no  sooner  found  himself 


among  friends,  than  his  spirits  rose  and  often  urged 
him  into  countless  pleasantries.  Nevertheless,  even 
toward  these  he  showed  the  most  variable  disposi¬ 
tion  :  he  would  arrive  sullen  and  morose,  and  then 
without  warning,  would  break  into  wild  and  infectious 
gaiety,  to  fall  just  as  suddenly  into  icy  reserve.  A 
troublesome  thought  would  suffice  for  this,  and  it 
only  needed  an  inopportune  word  to  make  him 
intractable.  If  he  chanced  to  be  in  the  mood 
for  brilliant  paradoxes  or  merry  persiflage,  it  was 
necessary  to  refrain  from  interrupting  or  opposing 
him.  In  the  heat  of  conversation,  no  matter  how 
serious,  he  loved  to  utter  wretched  puns,  and  absurd 
verbal  extravagances.  These  irrepressible  sallies, 
at  which  he  was  generally  the  only  one  to  laugh, 
wTere  something  very  serious  in  his  eyes.  “  Genius 
is  akin  to  madness.” 

“  Berlioz,  one  of  the  most  eminent  musicians  of 
all  time,  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  artist  in 
everyway  who  ever  lived.”  Thus  he  was  character¬ 
ized  by  M.  Reyer  in  speaking  at  the  foot  of  Berlioz’s 
statue.  He  was,  truly,  an  extraordinary  artist  in 
every  sense ;  apostle  and  sectarian  at  one  and  the 
same  time ;  one  who  conceived  great  things  and 
sometimes  partly  realized  them  ;  who  was  in  turn  sar¬ 
castic  and  sentimental,  emotional  and  passionate 
almost  to  weeping  ;  who  nourished  an  intolerant  wor¬ 
ship  of  his  art  and  never  knew  moderation  in  his 
judgments ;  who  was  gifted  with  admirable  creative 
faculties  and  opened  new  paths  to  the  art  of  in¬ 
strumentation  ;  who  was  in  perpetual  strife  with  the 
pretenders  of  true  melody,  to  whom  he  never 
yielded ;  who  aimed  to  be  at  once  as  noble  and  as 
majestic  as  Spontini,  as  imaginative  and  as  impas¬ 
sioned  as  Weber,  as  sweet  and  as  tender  as  Virgil, 
as  sublime  and  as  trivial  as  Shakespeare,  as  grand 
and  pathetic  as  Goethe  and  Beethoven,  yet  who 
knew  how  to  be  himself  by  force  of  will  and  loftiness 
of  genius.  Berlioz  had  a  rare  grasp  of  mind,  and 
was  keenly  sensitive  to  the  beauties  of  certain  great 
literary  works,  hence  the  “romantic  movement” 
in  France  deeply  influenced  him  With  enormous 
will  power  and  bordering  on  insanity,  he  aspired  in 
his  youthful  dreams  to  be  considered,  some  day, 
the  Victor  Hugo,  the  Delacrox  of  musical  art,  and 
in  some  respects,  his  aspiration  was  more  than 
realized  —  after  he  was  dead  ! 
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CHARLES  LOUIS  AMBROISE  THOMAS 


MBROISE  THOMAS  was  born  in 
Metz  on  the  fifth  day  of  August, 
1811.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
musician  and  received  his  first 
instruction  in  music  from  his 
father.  In  his  earliest  childhood  he  developed  a 
talent  for  music  and  when  only  four  years  of  age  he 
began  his  musical  studies.  Three  years  later  he  had 
instruction  on  the  violin  and  piano,  for  which  latter 
instrument  he  manifested  a  special  gift,  and  he  was 
already  an  excellent  performer  on  it,  when, .in  1828, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Paris  Conservatoire  and  became  the  pupil  of  Zim- 
mermann  in  piano  playing,  of  Dourien  for  harmony, 
and  of  Lesueur  for  composition.  Kalkbrenner,  then 
in  the  height  of  his  fame,  took  a  great  interest  in  the 
boy  and  aided  his  study  of  the  piano,  while  Barbereau 
gave  him  lessons  in  counterpoint.  He  was  a  dili¬ 
gent  student,  and  one  year  after  his  entrance  to  the 
Conservatoire  he  won  the  first  prize  for  piano  play¬ 
ing.  The  year  following,  he  carried  off  the  first  prize 
for  harmony,  and  two  years  later  the  Grand  Prix 
was  awarded  him  ■  and  when  only  twenty-one,  he 
went  to  Italy  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  remaining 
there  for  the  prescribed  three  years,  and  studying 
conscientiously.  During  this  period  he  wrote  a 
string  quintet ;  a  quartet  for  strings  j  a  trio  for 
pianoforte,  violin,  and  ’cello ;  a  fantasia  for  piano¬ 
forte  and  orchestra ;  a  fantasia  on  Scotch  melodies, 
for  piano ;  six  capriccios  in  the  form  of  waltzes,  for 
piano ;  two  nocturnes  for  piano,  a  rondo  for  four 
hands,  for  the  same  instrument ;  six  Italian  songs ; 
three  motets,  with  organ,  and  a  requiem,  with  or¬ 
chestra.  These  works  were  all  published,  as  was 
also  his  prize  cantata  “  Hermann  and  Ketty.” 
They  are  now  forgotten,  but  they  were  then  evi¬ 
dences  of  great  industry  and  of  a  leaning  in  the 
direction  of  what  was  most  worthy  in  the  art  into 
which  the  young  musician  had  been  born,  and  they 
attracted  earnest  critical  attention. 


He  returned  to  Paris  early  in  1836,  and  at  once 
sought  for  a  hearing  at  the  Opera  Comique,  the 
first  ambition  of  a  young  French  composer.  He 
did  not  have  long  to  wait,  for  in  August,  1837,  his 
one-act  opera,  “  La  Double  Echelle,”  was  per¬ 
formed,  and  so  favorably  received  that  he  obtained  a 
firm  foothold  at  the  opera  house  and  produced  there 
“  Le  Perruquier  de  la  R6gence,”  three  acts  (1838)  ; 
“  Le  Panier  Fleuri,”  one  act  (1839).  In  the  mean¬ 
while,  encouraged  by  his  success,  he  aspired  to 
the  Acaddmie,  and  in  1839  produced  there,  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  Benoist,  La  “  Gipsy,”  a  ballet  in 
two  acts.  He  also  composed  for  the  same  estab¬ 
lishment  “  Le  Comte  de  Carmagnola  ”  (1841); 
“  Le  Guerillero  ”  (1842);  and  “Betty,”  a  ballet 
in  two  acts  (1846).  None  of  these  was  successful. 
At  that  time  Auber,  Hal^vy,  Meyerbeer  and 
Donizetti  were  composing  for  the  Acad^mie,  and 
it  was  not  easy  for  a  young  artist  to  hold  his 
own  against  them.  Thomas  had  not  neglected 
the  Op£ra  Comique,  for  which  he  wrote  “Car¬ 
line”  (1840);  “Angdlique  et  M£dor  ”  (1843); 
“Mina”  (1843),  all  of  which  failed  to  make  any 
favorable  impression  on  the  public.  Discouraged 
by  the  lack  of  success  that  attended  his  efforts,  he 
ceased  to  write  for  the  lyric  stage,  and  for  five  years 
remained  silent.  When  he  was  heard  again  it  was 
in  “Le  Cai'd,”  a  three-act  comic  opera,  which  was 
produced  in  1 849,  and  achieved  a  brilliant  success, 
making  a  tour  of  Europe.  It  was  followed  in  1850 
by  “  Le  Songe  d’une  nuit  d’£t£,”  in  three  acts. 
This  opera  was  no  less  fortunate  in  the  reception 
accorded  it,  and  at  once  gave  Thomas  a  foremost 
place  among  the  young  French  composers  of  the 
day.  Then  came  “Raymond,”  three  acts  (1851)  ; 
“La  Tonelli  ”  (1853);  “La  Cour  de  Celimene  ” 
( 1 85  5 )  ;  “Psyche”  (1857);  “  Le  Carnaval  de 
Venise  ”  (1857)  ;  “  Le  Roman  d’Elvire.”  Some  of 
these  obtained  slight  temporary  success,  but  not  one 
of  them  won  the  popularity  that  attended  “  Le 
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Ca'fd”  and  “  Le  Songe.”  Again  Thomas  retired 
from  view,  and  this  time  it  was  six  years  before  he 
produced  another  opera. 

In  1851  he  became  a  member  of  the  Institute, 
and  in  1852,  Professor  of  Composition  in  the  Con¬ 
servatoire.  Up  to  this  time  Thomas  had  distin¬ 
guished  himself  as  a  fluent  and  refined  melodist, 
and  by  his  piquant  orchestration ;  he  was  also  noted 
as  a  master  of  musical  comedy.  Nevertheless  he 
had  not  yet  been  able  to  win  for  himself  a  rank 
equal  to  that  of  Auber,  and  in  French  comic  opera, 
“  Le  Ma£on,”  “Fra  Diavolo,”  “  Le  Domino  Noir,” 
and  “  Les  Diamants  de  la  Couronne,”  which  had 
been  composed  before  Thomas  went  into  his  second 
seclusion,  still  surpassed  all  that  the  latter  had  pro¬ 
duced,  and  survive  to  this  day,  while,  with  the 
exception  of  “  Le  Cai'd,”  none  of  Thomas’s  operas 
antecedent  to  1850  are  ever  performed. 

In  1866  “Mignon”  was  heard,  and  Thomas  at 
once  leaped  to  world-wide  fame.  The  work  had 
an  overwhelming  success,  and  has  been  given  in 
every  opera  house  in  the  world.  Two  years  later 
this  masterpiece  was  followed  by  “  Hamlet,”  which 
was  equally  successful  in  France,  though  it  has  not, 
elsewhere,  proved  as  popular  as  “  Mignon.”  On 
the  strength  of  these  two  fine  operas  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed,  in  1871,  to  fill  the  position  of  Director  of 
the  Conservatoire,  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Auber. 
His  other  compositions,  not  yet  mentioned,  are  a 
cantata  composed  for  the  inauguration  of  a  statue 
to  Lesueur  (1852)  ;  a  “  Messe  Solennelle  ”  (1857)  ; 
a  “Marche  Religieuse  ”  (1865);  “  Hommage  a 
Boieldieti,”  composed  for  the  centenary  of  Boi'el- 
dieu  (1875),  and  many  part  songs,  among  them 
“La  Vapeur,”  “  Le  Chant  des  Amis,”  “Le  Tyrol,” 
“  France,”  “  L’Atlantique,”  “  Le  Carnaval  de 
Rome,”  “  Le  Traineaux,”  “  Le  Temple  de  la  Paix,” 
“  La  Nuit  du  Sabbat,”  some  of  which  are  works  of 
the  highest  merit,  in  their  order.  In  1874  was  pro¬ 
duced  “  Gille  et  Gilleton,”  a  one-act  comic  opera, 
written,  however,  in  1861.  “  Psych<f  ”  was  revived 

in  1878  with  additions,  but  though  the  music  is  full 


of  graceful  beauty,  and  was  warmly  praised,  it  made 
no  marked  impression  on  the  general  public.  After 
“  Hamlet,”  Thomas  did  not  bring  forward  another 
opera  for  fourteen  years,  and  then  he  made  another 
brilliant  success  with  “  Franqoise  di  Rimini” 
(1882),  in  which  was  some  of  the  finest  music  he 
had  ever  written,  especially  in  the  prologue  and  in 
the  fourth  act.  He  was  now  seventy-one  years  of 
age,  and  could  well  rest  on  the  laurels  he  had  won. 
From  that  date  until  the  present  (1893),  he  has 
produced  no  new  lyric  work,  his  only  contribution 
to  the  stage  of  the  opera  being  a  ballet  founded  on 
“The  Tempest,”  by  Shakespeare  (1889),  which, 
though  remarkable  as  the  effort  of  a  man  seventy- 
eight  years  old,  was  not  destined  to  be  numbered 
among  his  successes.  In  fact,  with  this  work  his 
career  as  a  composer  appears  to  have  ended.  He 
received  the  grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
in  1880.  At  the  age  of  eighty-two,  he  is  still  ful¬ 
filling  his  duties  at  the  Conservatoire,  in  which 
institution  he  has  worked  many  important  and  use¬ 
ful  reforms.  He  has  improved  the  method  of 
instruction,  has  instituted  lectures  on  the  general 
history  of  music ;  has  founded  an  orchestral  class 
and  compulsory  vocal  classes  for  reading  at  sight, 
and  has  raised  the  standard  of  solfeggio  teaching. 
Not  only  this,  but  he  has  been  largely  instrumental 
in  increasing  the  salaries  of  the  professors,  and  has 
enlarged  the  prosperity  of  the  institution  until  it  has 
reached  a  point  that  makes  it  almost  self-paying. 
Thomas  has  lived  a  wholly  artistic  life  and  has, 
fortunately,  escaped  most  of  the  severer  trials 
experienced  by  the  majority  of  those  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  that  branch  of  his  art  which 
has  brought  him  fame  and  competence.  He  is 
given  to  physical  exercise,  is  fond  of  country  life, 
has  a  villa  at  Argenteuil  and  an  island  home  at 
Zillieo,  in  Brittany.  He  is  not  without  literary 
talent  and  his  tastes  are  refined.  He  is  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  collector  of  bric-a-brac,  and  rarely  fails 
attendance  at  any  of  the  more  important  auctions 
at  the  Hotel  Druot. 


Ambroise  I  homas’  life  as  a  composer  for  the  developed  any  individuality  of  style,  never  wrote 
Paris  opera  houses  covered  fifty-two  years.  In  that  anything  so  distinctively  his  own  that  it  could  at 
time  he  wrote  much  charming  music,  but  he  never  once  be  attributed  to  him  by  reason  of  any  charac- 
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teristics  belonging  peculiarly  and  distinguishing^  to 
him.  His  earlier  operas,  produced  between  1837 
and  1848,  are  marked  by  refinement  of  taste,  and 
graceful  finish  in  workmanship.  After  that  and  uu- 
til  i860  his  method  underwent  a  change,  and  he 
sought  brilliancy  and  piquancy,  as  instanced  in  “  Le 
Cai'd,”  and  gradually  warmed  into  poetic  feeling 
and  deeper  sentiment,  departing,  in  the  meanwhile, 
from  the  conventionalities  that  Rossini  and  other 
Italian  composers  had  fastened  on  French  opera 
music.  His  growth  in  his  art  has  been  steady  from 
the  very  outset,  but  if  he  has  ceased  to  write  after 
“  Le  Roman  d’Elvire,”  which  ended  this  period  of 
his  musical  development,  his  fame  as  a  composer 
would  hardly  have  survived  down  to  the  present 
time.  From  the  opera  just  named  to  “  Mignon  ” 
was  an  enormous  stride,  and  the  brilliant  reputation 
this  work  made  for  him  was  sustained  by  “  Hamlet  ” 
and  “  Franchise  di  Rimini.”  But  even  these,  his 
masterpieces,  do  not  present  him  in  the  light  of  a 
composer  who  had  something  to  say  that  had  not 
been  said  before.  His  art  evolution  had  enlarged 
his  method  of  thought  and  had  enabled  him  to  give 
a  wider  scope  to  his  talents,  but  it  had  not  endowed 
him  with  a  style  that  set  him  apart  from  other  com¬ 
posers.  We  hear  of  the  style  of  Auber,  and  it 
brings  a  clear  idea  of  a  strongly  marked  musical 
individuality  to  our  mind.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  style  of  Meyerbeer  and  also  that  of  Gounod  ; 
but  to  speak  of  the  style  of  Thomas  would  be  to 
convey  no  such  distinct  and  instant  suggestion  of  a 
definite  and  an  unmistakable  originality,  like  that 
which  pertains  essentially  to  Bizet. 

The  music  of  Thomas  is  always  polished  and 
delicate ;  his  operas  show  that  he  has  an  innate 
feeling  for  dramatic  effect ;  his  musical  comedies 
are  models  for  the  intimate  blending  of  music  with 
the  spirit  of  the  words  and  the  stage  situations.  His 
harmonies  are  rich  and  flowing,  and  impart  to  his 
work  a  decided  air  of  refined  elegance.  His  instru¬ 
mentation  emphasizes  convincingly  his  thorough 
mastery  over  the  resources  of  the  modern  orchestra 
and  a  sensitive  appreciation  of  the  characteristic 
tone-color  of  the  different  instruments.  His  scores 
are  never  overloaded,  and  as  the  rule  the  right  touch 
is  always  -put  by  him  in  the  right  place.  The  voice 
is  never  overwhelmed  by  the  orchestra.  With  all 
these  merits  he  is  rarely  if  ever  emphatic,  and 
strength  and  intensity  of  passion  are  not  among  his 
musical  gifts.  Love,  melancholy,  gaiety  and  poetic 


tenderness  are  the  sentiments  in  which  he  excels. 
Fire,  and  a  vigorous  sweep  of  emotional  feeling  are 
not  within  his  power  to  depict.  The  changes  in  the 
style  of  his  scores  are  the  changes  that  the  varying 
musical  tastes  of  the  times  brought  about.  He 
never  formed  these  tastes,  but  he  invariably  fol¬ 
lowed  them.  His  earlier  operas  are  in  the  vein  of 
Auber  or  of  Rossini,  sometimes  of  both  in  combi¬ 
nation.  When  the  fashion  of  the  day  called  for  more 
dramatic  expression  he  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
Hal6vy.  Later,  when  brilliancy,  tunefulness  and 
graceful  commonplace  were  the  vogue,  he  had  no 
scruple  against  modelling  himself  on  Clapisson. 
It  was  not  until  Gounod  had  risen  into  fame  and 
“  Faust  ”  became  the  rage,  filling  the  music-loving 
world  with  delight,  that  Thomas  found  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  write  “  Mignon  ”  and  “  Hamlet,”  in  both 
which  operas  the  influence  of  the  younger  composer 
is  shown  on  almost  every  page.  Thomas  has  not 
the  gift  of  originality,  but  he  has  the  gift  of  re¬ 
ceptivity  and  the  faculty  of  assimilation  largely  de¬ 
veloped.  Twice  he  went  into  seclusion,  and  each 
time  when  he  reappeared  it  was  with  a  style  in  har¬ 
mony  with  that  of  the  favorite  opera  composers  of 
the  hour.  There  is  nothing  culpable  in  this,  for 
it  proves  conclusively,  that  Thomas  was  always 
an  untiring  student.  It  is  undeniable,  that  on  every 
occasion  his  style  underwent  a  radical  change, 
it  showed  an  advance  in  the  broader  and  more 
impressive  essentials  of  his  art,  and  added  to  the 
fame  of  the  composer.  The  works  in  which  he  will 
live  are  those  which  belong  to  his  last  period. 

Not  so  with  his  greater  confrere  Hal6vy,  whose 
first  grand  successes,  “La  Juive  ”  and  “  L’ Eclair,” 
were  his  only  masterpieces.  Thomas  has  not 
reached  the  height  to  which  Halevy  soared  in  either 
of  these  operas.  “  Mignon  ”  and  “  Hamlet  ”  are, 
however,  works  of  no  common  order.  The  former 
has  won  a  place  in  the  repertory  of  every  opera 
house  in  Europe.  There  is  much  of  genuine  poetic 
feeling  in  the  music,  and  the  score,  as  a  whole,  is 
distinguished  by  grace,  melodiousness,  delicacy  of 
taste,  and  that  effect  of  spontaneity  that  is  under¬ 
stood  as  inspiration.  Fine  discrimination  has  been 
shown  in  giving  each  character  its  appropriate 
musical  expression,  and  the  skill  with  which  the 
people  of  the  story  are  contrasted  cannot  be  too 
warmly  praised.  The  “  Connais-tu  le  pays,”  the 
“  swallow  ”  duet,  the  prayer  of  Mignon,  the  romance 
of  Wilhelm,  the  polonaise  of  Felina,  have  become 
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justly  celebrated.  The  orchestration  is  exquisite  in 
its  delicate  finish  and  its  ingeniously  varied  but 
always  artistic  color.  That  it  has  achieved  a  per¬ 
manent  place  on  the  opera  stage  is  beyond  question. 
“  Hamlet  ”  is  more  ambitious,  and  though  not  without 
a  certain  nobility  of  style,  is  little  else  than  a  more 
elaborate  “  Mignon.”  In  it  the  composer  says 


nothing  that  he  has  not  already  said  in  the  last- 
named  work,  the  only  change  being  a  somewhat 
more  earnest  method  of  expression.  In  this  opera 
it  was  claimed  that  Thomas  “  has  indicated  to 
young  composers  the  line  at  which  the  new  school 
should  stop,  under  penalty  of  exceeding  the  bounds 
of  lyric  art  ” ;  but  Thomas,  though  undoubtedly 


AMBROISE  THOMAS. 
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a  musician  of  talent,  knowledge  and  experience, 
has  never  shown  such  originality  as  to  entitle  him 
to  be  considered  a  reformer,  and  as  yet  there  has 
not  been,  even  in  his  own  country,  any  propaganda 
to  spread  a  knowledge  of  him  through  the  world. 
“Hamlet”  may  be  considered  the  extreme  point 
that  French  grand  opera  had  reached  in  the  direc¬ 


tion  of  the  Wagnerian  music  drama  up  to  the  time 
that  it  appeared.  The  Gounod  influence  is  still 
clearly  apparent  in  it,  but  the  Wagner  influence  also 
makes  itself  felt  in  the  effort  to  break  away 
from  conventional  models  and  to  substitute  expres¬ 
sive  declamation  for  more  rhythmical  melody. 
The  mad  song  of  Ophelia  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
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effective  number  in  the  opera.  “  Fran^oise  tie 
Rimini  ”  went  a  step  further  than  did  “  Hamlet  ” 
toward  a  predetermined  departure  from  the  old 
school  of  operatic  music  to  the  new.  The  composer 
authorized  the  statement  that  the  prologue  to  the 
work  would  be  a  profession  of  musical  faith,  which 
he  had  long  contemplated  and  in  which  he  would 
mark  definitely  how  closely  symphonic  music  can  be 
allied  with  the  lyric  drama;  after  which  the  curtain 
was  to  rise  on  music  essentially  “  theatrical,”  or,  if  a 
better  word  should  he  demanded,  “  human.”  The 
prologue  is  certainly  as  strong  and  masterly,  but  it 
has  in  it  nothing  of  a  symphonic  quality,  and,  as  a 
profession  of  faith,  proved  to  be  of  no  permanent 
value  save  as  an  evidence  of  the  highest  point  which 
the  composer’s  musical  development  had  reached. 
This  portion  of  the  opera  and  the  fourth  act  are 
by  far  the  finest  achievements  of  Thomas.  The 
orchestra  through  the  whole  opera  is  treated  with 
consummate  power,  notably  in  the  beautiful  effects 
obtained  by  unaccustomed  groupings  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  instruments.  In  the  ingenious  blendings  of  tone 
color  that  are  produced  by  combining  widely  vary¬ 
ing  timbres  with  a  skill  as  profound  as  felicitous  ;  the 
richness,  ripeness,  and  perfection  of  the  scoring 
generally  ;  as  well  as  the  masterly  discretion  observed 
in  maintaining  a  judicious  balance  between  the 
orchestra  and  the  singers,  the  score-  may  be  justly 
given  a  place  among  the  most  masterly  that  modern 
musical  art  has  produced.  For  the  rest,  despite 


some  splendid  dramatic  moments  in  the  work  and 
the  faultless  finish  of  its  workmanship  as  a  whole, 
it  is  to  be  doubted  if  it  will  live.  But  how  few  works 
do  live  !  Many  glorious  operas  have  been  written 
since  “Don  Giovanni”  and  “Fidelio”  saw  the 
light,  and  yet  not  one  has  appeared  that  has  yet 
been  accorded  a  place  by  their  side.  Hundreds  of 
operas  that  met  with  a  brilliant  and  deserved  success 
in  their  day,  have  fallen  gradually  into  the  back¬ 
ground;  operas  by  Spontini,  who,  in  “La  Vestale,” 
just  escaped  producing  an  immortal  masterpiece; 
by  Cherubini,  whose  “Les  Deux  Journ^es”  came 
nearer  winning  the  third  place  than  any  opera 
since;  by  Rossini,  Bellini,  Donizetti,  Verdi,  Meyer¬ 
beer,  whose  “Les  Huguenots”  is  his  only  work 
that  bids  fair  to  survive;  by  Weber,  whose  “Der 
Freischiitz”  alone  promises  to  last.  The  supreme 
operas  of  the  world  might  be  named  on  the  fingers 
of  one  hand.  Mention  of  Wagner  has  been  avoided 
because  he  is  yet  to  experience  the  test  of  time, — 
that  incorruptible  and  most  pitiless  of  critics.  It  is 
the  fate  of  some  admirable  and  justly  honored  com¬ 
posers  to  learn  their  ultimate  reputation  with 
posterity  during  their  life-time.  Among  these,  we 
think,  is  Ambroise  Thomas,  and  that  reputation  will 
include  respectful  consideration  for  an  eminent  and 
able  musician,  who  constantly  grew  in  his  art ; 
while  it  will  accord  him  a  prominent  place  in  the 
ranks  of  wholly  estimable  opera  composers  of  the 
second  order. 
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LEXANDRE-CESAR-LEOPOLD 
BIZET  was  born  in  Paris,  Oct. 
25th,  1838.  His  god-father  called 
him  “  Georges,”  and  as  “  Georges,” 
Bizet  is  known  to  the  world  at 

large. 

The  father  of  Bizet  was  an  artisan,  who,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five,  studied  music,  and  became  a  teacher 
of  singing.  He  outlived  his  son.  The  mother  was 
a  sister  of  the  wife  of  Delsarte.  She  was  a  pianist 
of  ability,  a  “  first  prize  ”  of  the  Conservator}'.  From 
her  Bizet  learned  the  alphabet  and  musical  notation. 
From  his  father  he  learned  the  use  of  the  piano¬ 
forte,  and  the  elements  of  harmony. 

The  boy  did  not  wish  to  be  a  musician ;  he  han¬ 
kered  after  the  literary  life.  “  When  I  was  a  child,” 
Bizet  told  Gallet,  “  they  hid  my  books  to  keep  me 
from  abandoning  music  for  literature.” 

Although  he  was  not  of  the  required  age,  Bizet 
passed  brilliantly,  in  his  tenth  year,  the  entrance- 
examination  of  the  Conservatory,  where  he  studied 
the  pianoforte  under  Marmontel,  the  organ  under 
Benoist,  counterpoint  and  fugue  under  Zimmer- 
mann ;  and  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  he  studied 
composition  under  HaHvy.  He  won  a  prize  before 
he  was  eleven  years  old,  the  first  of  many  prizes  :  — 

First  solfeggio  prize  (1849)  >  second  pianoforte 
prize  (1851),  and  the  first  pianoforte  prize  (1852); 
first  “accessit  d’orgue ”  (1853),  second  prize 

(1854),  first  prize  (1855)  ;  second  prize  in  fugue 
(1854),  first  prize  (1855)  ;  second  “grand  prix  de 
Rome”  of  the  Institute  (1856),  and  first  “grand 
prix”  (1857). 

In  1856  Offenbach,  manager  of  the 'Bouffes-Pari- 
siens,  proposed  a  competition  in  operetta.  The 
libretto  was  “  Doctor  Miracle.”  Seventy-eight  com¬ 
posers  appeared ;  six  were  found  worthy,  and  the 
prizes  was  awarded  ex  aequo,  to  Bizet  and  Lecocq. 
The  music  of  the  latter  was  first  heard  April  8th, 


1857;  the  music  of  Bizet  was  heard  April  9th.  Ihe 
public  was  impartially  cold. 

Toward  the  end  of  1857  Bizet  started  on  his  jour¬ 
ney  to  Rome.  He  journeyed  leisurely,  and  entered 
the  city  Jan.  28,  1858.  It  was  in  1859  that  he  sent, 
according  to  rule,  a  composition  to  the  “  Acad^mie 
des  Beaux-Arts  ”  ;  it  was  not  a  mass  however ;  it  was 
an  operetta  in  Italian  :  “  Don  Procopio,”  in  two  acts. 
The  reviewer,  Ambroise  Thomas,  praised  the  ease, 
the  brilliancy,  “  the  fresh  and  bold  style  ”  of  the 
composer,  and  he  deplored  the  fact  that  Bizet  had 
not  given  his  attention  to  a  work  of  religious  char¬ 
acter.  The  score  of  this  operetta  is  lost.  In  1859 
Bizet  traveled  in  Italy  and  obtained  permission  to 
remain  in  Rome  during  the  one  year,  that,  according 
to  tradition,  should  be  spent  in  Germany.  He  sent  to 
the  Acad^mie  “  Vasco  de  Gama,”  a  descriptive  or¬ 
chestral  composition  with  choruses ;  three  numbers 
of  an  orchestral  suite  ;  and,  if  Pougin  is  correct,  an 
operetta  in  one  act,  “  La  Guzla  de  l’Emir  ”  ;  but  Pigot 
claims  that  this  latter  work  was  not  begun  until  after 
the  return  to  Paris. 

He  returned  and  found  his  mother  on  her  death¬ 
bed.  He  was  without  means,  without  employment ; 
and  he  was  crushed  by  the  death  of  the  one  for 
whom  he  was  eager  to  work  day  and  night.  He 
once  wrote  to  her  from  Rome,  “  100,000  francs,  the 
sum  is  nothing !  Two  successes  at  the  Op£ra- 
Comique  !  I  wish  to  love  you  always  with  all  my  soul, 
and  to  be  always  as  to-day  the  most  loving  of  sons.” 

He  was  a  “  prix  de  Rome,”  —  too  often  an  honor 
that  brings  with  it  no  substantial  reward.  He  was 
a  “prix  de  Rome,”  as  was  the  unfortunate  described 
by  Legouvd : 

«  Listen  to  the  wretched  plight 
Of  a  melancholy  man, 

A  young  man  of  sixty  years. 

Whom  they  call  ‘  un  prix  de  Rome.’  ” 

Burning  with  desire  to  write  for  the  operatic  stage, 
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he  gave  music  lessons.  Dreaming  of  dramatic  situa¬ 
tions  and  grand  finales,  he  made  pianoforte  arrange¬ 
ments  of  airs  from  operas  written  by  others. 

The  Count  Walewski  granted  Carvalho,  the  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Theatre- Lyrique,  a  subsidy  of  100,000 
francs,  on  the  condition  that  an  important  work  by 
a  “  prix  de  Rome  ”  should  be  produced  each  year. 
Bizet  was  the  first  to  profit  thereby.  He  wrote  the 
music  for  “  The  Pearl  Fishers.”  The  text  was  by 
Carr6  and  Cormon,  and  the  opera  was  produced 
with  gorgeous  scenic  setting,  Sept.  30,  1863.  The 
opera  was  given  eighteen  times,  and  it  was  not  sung 
again  in  Paris  until  1889,  at  the  Gaite,  and  in  Italian, 
with  Calve  and  Talazac,  when  it  was  only  heard 
six  times. 

It  is  stated  in  Pigot’s  “  Bizet  et  son  (Euvre  ”  that 
Blau  and  Gallet  wrote  a  libretto,  “  Ivan,  the  Ter¬ 
rible,”  which  was  set  to  music  by  Bizet  in  the  style 
of  Verdi.  Gallet  says  that  neither  he  nor  Blau 
wrote  a  word  of  such  a  libretto. 

In  1866  Bizet  worked  at  the  orchestral  composi¬ 
tion  which  three  years  later  was  played  at  a  Concert 
Pasdeloup  and  was  then  called  “  Souvenirs  de 
Rome  ” ;  he  temporarily  abandoned  it  on  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  a  libretto  by  Saint-Georges  and  Adenis, 
founded  on  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  “  The  Fair  Maid  of 
Perth.”  While  he  composed  the  music  of  this 
opera,  he  supported  himself  by  giving  lessons,  cor¬ 
recting  proofs,  arranging  dance  music  for  orchestra, 
and  writing  songs.  He  often  worked  fifteen  or  six¬ 
teen  hours  a  day.  His  letters  of  this  year  end  with 
one  and  the  same  cry :  “  I  must  make  my  living.” 
This  pursuit  of  a  living  brought  early  death. 

The  score  of  “  The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth  ”  was  fin¬ 
ished  in  six  months,  but  the  opera  was  not  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  Theatre-Lyrique  until  the  26th  of 
December,  1867.  There  were  twenty-one  repre¬ 
sentations.  In  1890  there  were  eleven  representa¬ 
tions  at  the  Eden  Theatre  (Theatre  Lyrique). 

It  was  in  1867  that  Bizet  wrote  the  first  act  of 
“  Malbrough,”  an  opiette  bouffe,  which  was  given 
at  the  Ath£n6e.  In  1868  or  1869  he  wrote  the 
music  of  an  opiette-vaudeville,  “  Sol-si-r6-pif-pan,” 
for  the  Menus- Plaisirs,  and  he  did  not  sign  the 
score. 

It  was  also  in  1867  that  he  appeared  as  a  writer  on 
musical  subjects.  His  first  and  last  article  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  first  number  of  the  Revue  Nationale, 
Aug.  3rd.  His  pseudonym  was  “  Gaston  de  Betzi.” 

And  then  Bizet  busied  himself  in  the  completion 


of  “  Noah,”  a  biblical  opera  left  unfinished  by  Ha¬ 
te  vy  ;  in  arranging  operas  for  pianoforte  solo ;  in 
original  compositions  for  the  pianoforte,  as  his 
“chromatic  variations.”  He  wrote  music  for  the 
text  of  “The  Cup  of  the  King  of  Thule  ”  ;  he  called 
it  “  wretched  stuff  ”  and  destroyed  it.  His  “  Sou¬ 
venir  de  Rome,  fantaisie  symphonique  ”  was 
played  at  a  Concert  Populaire  in  1869.  In  that 
same  year,  June  3rd,  he  was  married  to  Genevieve 
Halevy,  the  daughter  of  the  composer.  After  the 
invasion  of  France,  Bizet  served  in  the  National 
Guard,  and  his  letters  during  those  bloody  days  re¬ 
veal  the  depth  of  his  patriotism  and  his  disgust  at 
the  incompetence  and  corruption  in  high  places. 

In  1872  (May  22)  a  little  work  in  one  act  was 
brought  out  at  the  Opera  Comique.  It  was  called 
“  Djamileh  ”  ;  the  text  was  by  Gallet,  the  music  was 
by  Bizet.  It  was  given  ten  or  eleven  times ;  and 
Saint-Saens,  infuriated  at  the  Parisian  public,  wrote 
biting  verses  : 

“  The  ruminating  bourgeois,  pot-bellied  and  ugly, 
sits  in  his  narrow  stall,  regretting  separation  from 
his  kind ; '  he  half-opens  a  glassy  eye,  munches  a 
bon-bon,  then  sleeps  again,  thinking  that  the  or¬ 
chestra  is  a-tuning.” 

Carvalho,  manager  of  the  Vaudeville,  dreamed  of 
reviving  the  melodrama.  He  first  caught  his  play¬ 
wright,  Daudet ;  he  secured  Bizet  as  the  musician ; 
the  result  was  “  L’Artesienne,”  which  was  first  pro¬ 
duced  Oct.  1,  1872.  The  music  included  twenty- 
four  numbers,  orchestral  and  choral.  The  score 
was  designed  for  the  particular  orchestra  of  the 
Vaudeville.  Bizet  rearranged  for  full  orchestra  the 
numbers  that  make  up  the  Suite  No.  1,  and  the 
Suite  was  first  played  at  a  Concert  Populaire  Nov. 
xo,  1872.  Pie  also  revised  the  other  numbers,  and 
the  revision  was  used  at  the  revivals  at  the  Odeon 
in  1885  and  1887.  The  Suite  No.  2  was  arranged 
by  Ernest  Guiraud. 

The  overture,  “  Patrie,”  was  first  played  at  a 
Concert  Populaire  in  February,  1874.  Bizet  ex¬ 
perimented  with  texts  suggested  for  an  op£ra- 
comique ;  he  finally  chose  “  Carmen,”  the  text  of 
which  was  drawn  by  Meilhac  and  Halevy  from  a 
tale  by  Merimee.  The  opera  was  produced  at  the 
Op£ra-Comique,  March  3,  1875,  with  the  following 
cast :  Carmen,  Galli-Marie ;  Micaela,  Marguerite 
Chapuis ;  Don  Jose,  Llterie  ;  Escamillo,  Bouhy.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  Bizet  was  decorated  with 
the  red  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
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“Carmen”  was  no  more  successful  than  its  pre¬ 
decessors.  Bizet  mourned  its  failure.  For  some 
time  he  had  fought  bravely  against  melancholy.  At 
the  age  of  thirty-six,  he  exclaimed,  “It  is  extraor¬ 
dinary  that  I  should  feel  so  old.”  Attacks  of  angina 
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had  been  periodical  for  some  years.  He  would  jest 
at  his  suffering:  “  Fancy  a  double-pedal,  A  flat,  H 
Hat,  which  goes  through  your  head  from  ear  to  ear.” 
He  had  abused  his  strength  by  over-work.  Sud¬ 
denly,  at  midnight,  he  died  in  llougival,  where  he 
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From  a  photograph  mad 

was  resting.  It  was  June  3rd,  three  months  after 
the  first  performance  of  “Carmen.”  The  widow 
was  left  with  a  five-year-old  son. 

Bizet  left  few  manuscripts.  He  burned  many 
shortly  before  his  death.  The  fragments  of  “Don 


specially  for  this  work. 

Rodrigue  "and  “Clarissc  Harlowe”  were  left  in  a 
curious  notation  that  is  nearly  hicroglyphical,  not  to 
be  deciphered. 

When  Louis  Gallet  first  met  Bizet,  he  saw  a  forest 
of  blonde  hair,  thick  and  curly,  which  surrounded 
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a  round  and  almost  child-like  face.  Bizet’s  figure 
was  robust.  In  later  years  his  features  were  firm, 
and  his  expression  was  energetic,  tempered  by  the 
trust,  the  frankness,  and  the  goodness  that  charac¬ 
terized  his  nature.  He  was  very  short-sighted,  and 
he  wore  eyeglasses  constantly.  His  mouth  lent 
itself  as  easily  to  expression  of  mocking  wit  as  to 
kindness.  His  love  for  his  parents  has  been  already 
mentioned  ;  his  devotion  toward  his  wife  was  such 
that  she  told  Gounod  there  was  not  one  minute  of  the 
six  years  of  marriage  which  she  would  not  gladly  live 
over.  He  was  a  welcome  companion,  fond  of  jest 
and  paradox,  frank  and  loyal.  At  the  house  of 


Saint-Saens  he  played  gladly  the  part  of  Helen  in 
Offenbach’s  operetta.  He  was  ever  firm,  even 
extravagant  in  friendship,  as  when  at  Baden-Baden 
in  ’62  he  challenged  a  man  who  spoke  lightly  of 
Gounod’s  “Queen  of  Sheba.”-  When  the  talk  was 
concerning  musicians  whom  he  loved,  Bach,  Mozart, 
Rossini,  Verdi,  Gounod,  his  voice  would  lose  its 
peculiar  sibilance,  and  his  hot  eloquence  showed 
honesty  as  well  as  nimble  wit  and  power  of  expres¬ 
sion.  In  all  of  the  recollections  of  troops  of  friends, 
in  his  letters  to  acquaintances  and  friends  there  is 
not  a  suggestion  of  mean  action,  scheming  purpose, 
low  or  narrow  thought. 


At  the  age  of  fourteen  Bizet  was  a  master  of  the 
pianoforte ;  his  technique  was  above  reproach ;  he 
was  particularly  skilful  in  mixing  his  colors :  an 
exquisitely  defined  melody  had  its  proper  and  char¬ 
acteristic  background.  HaHvy  and  rdszt  are  of  the 
many  witnesses  to  his  extraordinary  talent  for  read¬ 
ing  from  score  at  sight.  Reyer  speaks  of  his  re¬ 
markable  memory.  And  yet  Bizet  never  appeared 
in  public  as  a  pianist ;  although  in  certain  salons  of 
Paris  his  abilities  excited  lively  admiration. 

So  too  his  gifts  as  a  composer  for  orchestra  were 
more  than  ordinary ;  but  whenever  he  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  write  for  the  stage,  he  abandoned  any 
instrumental  work  that  had  interested  him. 

For  Bizet  obeyed  the  instincts  of  the  French  mu¬ 
sician  and  looked  to  the  stage  for  enduring  fame. 

There  is  no  need  of  close  examination  of  “  The 
Pearl  Fishers,”  and  “  The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth.” 
We  know  the  later  works  of  Bizet,  and  therefore  we 
find  hints  of  genius  in  the  early  operas.  With  the 
exception  of  the  duet  of  Nadir  and  Zurga  and  of  a 
few  pages  saturated  with  local  color,  there  is  little  in 
“  The  Pearl  Fishers  ”  to  herald  the  arrival  of  a 
master  of  the  stage.  There  are  delightful  examples 
of  instrumentation  in  “  The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth  ”  : 
the  opera,  a,s  a  whole  is  conventional,  and  the  solo 
passages  and  the  ensemble  are  often  reminiscent : 
there  is  cpntinual  homage  to  famous  men  :  Gounod, 
Hal^vy,  Verdi,  Thomas,  et  al.  Bizet  had  not  yet 
found  the  use  of  his  own  voice. 

Nor  would  “  Djamileh,”  the  satisfaction  of  the 
longing  of  Camille  du  Locle  for  ideal  musical  rev- 


ery,  the  sounding  of  the  revolt  against  the  school  of 
Scribe,  carry  the  name  of  Bizet  to  after  years.  Its 
perfume  is  subtle  and  penetrating ;  its  colors  delight 
trained  eyes.  It  is  a  tour  de  force.  It  has  the  af¬ 
fected  frankness  of  a  pastel  in  prose.  The  hearer 
must  be  mastered  by  the  spirit  of  the  Orient  to 
thoroughly  enjoy.  The  three  comedians  should  be 
seen  as  in  an  opium  dream. 

The  fame  of  Bizet  must  rest  eventually  on  two 
works  :  “  L’Artesienne  ”  and  “  Carmen.” 

I  believe  “  L’Arl6sienne  ”  is  the  more  artistic,  the 
greater  work.  In  “  Carmen  ”  is  the  greater  prom¬ 
ise  of  what  Bizet  might  have  done.  The  music  of 
“  L’Artesienne,”  is  inseparably  associated  with  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  of  the  play  itself  and  the  abilities  of 
play-actors.  If  the  concert-suite  is  played,  it 
pleases;  but  apart  from  the  representation  of  the 
dramatic  scenes,  the  music  loses  its  true  signifi¬ 
cance.  The  saxophone  solo  in  the  Prelude,  with 
its  marvellous  accompaniment,  gratifies  the  ear  in  the 
concert  room ;  but  its  haunting  and  melancholy 
beauty  is  intensified  tenfold  when  it  is  associated  with 
the  apparition  of  “  The  Innocent.”  It  is  impossible 
to  over-rate  the  beauty,  the  passion,  the  dramatic 
fitness  of  the  music  that  accompanies  the  various 
scenes  in  the  simple  and  terrible  drama  of  Daudet. 
The  dialogue  between  Mere  Renattd  and  Balthazar 
when  they  meet  after  fifty  years  is  touching ;  but 
the  adagietto,  that  softly  tells  of  humble  heroism, 
love  preserved  without  shame,  the  kiss  given  at  last 
and  without  passion,  longings  and  regrets  endured 
in  silence,  rises  to  a  height  of  pathos  that  is  beyond 
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the  reach  of  words  or  pantomime.  In  connection 
with  the  scene  and  the  dialogue  the  adagietto  is 
irresistible  in  its  effect;  in  the  concert  room,  it  is 
simply  a  beautiful  piece  for  muted  strings.  This 
play  of  Daudet  is  so  simple,  so  devoid  of  trickery 
that  its  popular  and  universal  success  is  extremely 
doubtful.  The  average  spectator  would  fain  see  the 
unworthy  Woman  of  Arles  for  whom  Erederi  burns 
in  agony ;  the  shepherd  Balthazer  seems  to  him  a 
good,  tiresome  old  man  with  a  beard;  The  Innocent, 
unless  the  part  is  played  with  rare  finesse,  becomes 
almost  ludicrous.  Not  until  there  is  a  return  to  the 
appreciation  of  simplicity  will  this  music  of  Bizet  be 
known  as  the  supreme  example  of  music  in  the 
domain  of  melodrama. 

Mcilhac  and  Haltivy  in  the  libretto  of  “Carmen,” 
feel  constantly  the  pulse  of  the  audience. 

The  opera  is  not  a  sustained  masterpiece.  The 
want  of  action  in  the  third  act  is  not  atoned  for  by 
a  display  of  musical  inspiration.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  trio  of  card-players,  the  music'  of  this 
act  is  far  below  that  of  the  other  three.  But,  with 
the  omission  of  this  act,  how  frank,  how  intense, 
how  characteristic,  is  the  music  that  tells  of  a  tra¬ 
gedy  of  universal  and  eternal  interest. 

For  Carmen  lived  years  before  she  was  known  by 
Merimde.  She  dies  many  deaths,  and  many  are  her 
resurrections.  When  the  world  was  young,  they  say 
her  name  was  Lilith,  and  the  serpent  for  her  sake 
hated  Adam.  She  perished  that  wild  night  when 
the  heavens  rained  fire  upon  the  Cities  of  the  Plain. 
Samson  knew  her  when  she  dwelt  in  the  valley  of 
Sorek.  The  mound  builders  saw  her  and  fell  at  her 
feet.  She  disquieted  the  blameless  men  of  Ethi¬ 
opia.  Years  after  she  was  the  friend  of  Theodora. 
In  the  fifteenth  century  she  was  noticed  in  Sabbatic 
revels  led  by  the  four-horned  goat.  She  was  in 
Paris  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  she  wore 
powder  and  patches  at  the  dinners  given  by  the 
Marquis  de  Sade.  In  Spain  she  rolled  cigarettes 
and  wrecked  the  life  of  Don  Jose. 

The  dramatic  genius  of  Bizet  is  seen  fully  in  his 
treatment  of  this  character.  She  sings  no  idle 
words.  Each  tone  stabs.  There  are  here  no  agree¬ 
able  or  sensuous  love  passages ;  as  Bellaigue  re¬ 
marks,  there  is  not  a  touch  of  voluptuousness  in  the 
opera.  The  soldier  is  under  the  spell  of  a  vain, 
coarse,  reckless  gipsy  of  maddening  personality.  He 
knows  the  folly,  the  madness  of  his  passion ;  he 
sees  “  as  from  a  tower  the  end  of  all.”  These  char¬ 


acters  are  sharply  drawn  and  forcibly  painted. 
There  is  free  use  of  the  palette  knife ;  there  is  fine 
and  ingenious  detail.  The  singers  sing  because  it  is 
the  natural  expression  of  their  emotions ;  they  do 
not  sing  to  amuse  the  audience  or  accommodate  the 
stage  carpenter.  The  orchestra  with  wealth  of 
rhythm  and  color  italicizes  the  song ;  prepares  the 
action  ;  accompanies  it ;  or  moralizes.  Apart  from 
the  technical  skill  shown  in  the  instrumentation,  the 
great  ability  of  Bizet  is  seen  in  his  combining  the 
French  traditions  of  the  past  and  the  German  spirit 
of  the  present  without  incongruity.  Here  is  a  de¬ 
parture  from  old  models,  and  yet  a  confirmation. 
The  quintet  is  sung  because  thereby  the  feeling  of 
the  scene  is  best  expressed ;  five  people  are  not  in¬ 
troduced  because  the  quintet  is  an  agreeable  com¬ 
bination  of  voices.  The  unmeaning  vocal  ornaments 
found  in  the  earlier  operas  of  Bizet  have  disap¬ 
peared.  He  uses  his  own  manly,  intense  speech. 
He  expresses  his  own  thoughts  in  his  own  way. 
He  does  not  care  whether  his  work  is  op^ra-comique 
or  grand  opera,  or  melodrama.  His  sole  object 
is  to  tell  his  story  as  directly  and  as  forcibly  as 
possible. 

In  a  world  of  art  that  is  too  often  ruled  by  insin¬ 
cerity,  a  lusty,  well-trained  voice  aroused  the  atten¬ 
tion.  Suddenly  the  voice  was  hushed.  Only  with 
the  silence,  came  the  hearty  approval  of  the  great 
audience.  Bizet  met  with  no  popular  success  dur¬ 
ing  his  life-time.  Now  “  Carmen  ”  holds  the  stage  ; 
“  L’Arldsienne”  excites  the  admiration  of  all  musi¬ 
cians  ;  the  earlier  operas  have  been  revived  and 
sung  in  foreign  languages.  In  his  own  country  he 
was  from  the  start  known  vulgarly  as  “  one  of  the 
most  ferocious  of  the  French  Wagnerian  school”: 
an  absurd  charge  :  for  in  no  one  of  his  operas  is 
there  recognition  of  the  peculiar  theories  of  Wag¬ 
ner.  Bizet  followed  the  traditional  formulas :  he  used 
the  air,  the  concerted  pieces,  the  formal  divisions 
and  subdivisions.  The  orchestra  assists  the  singer ; 
it  does  not  usurp  his  place.  Without  doubt  he 
learned  from  Wagner  in  the  matter  of  orchestral 
expression,  as  Wagner  learned  from  Weber  and 
Meyerbeer ;  as  one  sensible  man  does  from  his  pred¬ 
ecessors.  There  was  nothing  new  in  Bizet’s  use  of 
the  typical  motive ;  it  was  similarly  employed  by 
Gretry,  Auber,  HaEvy. 

Melody,  expressive  harmony,  ingenious  counter¬ 
point,  an  unerring  sense  of  the  value  of  a  peculiar 
tone  of  an  instrument  or  the  advantage  of  a  combi- 
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nation  of  instruments,  —  these  were  used  by  the 
Bizet  of  later  years  simply  to  express  truth.  This 
was  the  purpose  of  his  life  ;  this  was  the  motto  of  his 
existence.  No  one  could  be  more  refined  than  he 
in  musical  expression ;  no  one  could  be  more  seem¬ 
ingly  brutal.  The  glowing  words  that  he  wrote 
concerning  Verdi  in  the  Revue  Nationale  show  his 
one  prevailing  thought :  “  Let  us  then  be  frank  and 
true ;  let  us  not  demand  of  a  great  artist  qualities 
which  he  lacks,  and  let  us  profit  from  the  qualities 
which  he  possesses.  When  a  passionate,  violent, 
even  brutal  temperament ;  when  a  Verdi  presents  us 
with  a  strong  and  living  work  full  of  gold  and  mud, 
of  gall  and  blood,  let  us  not  go  to  him  and  say 


coldly,  ‘  But,  my  dear  Sir,  this  is  wanting  in  taste,  it 
is  not  distingue'  Distingue  !  Are  Michael- Angelo, 
Homer,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  Beethoven,  Cervantes, 
and  Rabelais  disiingues  ?  " 

It  is  presumptuous,  it  is  impossible  to  anticipate 
the  verdict  of  Time  the  Avenger.  It  is  not  improba¬ 
ble,  however,  that  the  future  historian  of  the  opera 
will  class  Bizet  with  Wagner  and  Verdi  as  the  men 
of  mighty  influence  over  the  opera  of  the  last  years 
of  this  century.  “  Carmen  ”  was,  perhaps,  a  prom¬ 
ise,  a  starting-point,  rather  than  a  fulfillment.  But 
if  the  young  and  fiery  composers  of  Italy  of  to-day 
turn  reverently  toward  Verdi  and  Wagner,  they  also 
read  lovingly  the  score  of  “  Carmen.” 
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HE  eminent  composer,  Camille 
Saint-Saens,  was  born  in  Paris, 
October  9,  1835.  While  yet  an 
infant  he  manifested  an  innate  gift 
for  music.  We  are  informed  by 
the  most  reliable  of  his  biographers,  his  grand¬ 
aunt,  that,  observing  the  deep  attention  with  which 
the  child  listened  to  music,  she  gave  him  his  first 
lessons  on  the  piano  when  he  was  scarcely  three 
years  old.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  record  of 
earlier  precocity.  His  mother  relates,  when  her 
son  began  to  play  the  first  exercise,  C,  D,  E,'  F,  G, 
she  discovered  him  playing  it  with  only  the  right 
hand,  using  the  other  hand  to  press  the  weak  little 
fingers  down,  in  order  to  sound  each  note  distinctly. 
It  was  ingenious,  almost  virtuosity  !  That  a  child 
like  Saint-Saens  should  make  rapid  progress  was 
inevitable.  When  his  fingers  were  sufficiently 
strong  to  strike  the  keys  of  the  pianoforte  without 
great  effort,  his  grand-aunt,  believing  that  she  had 
reached  the  end  of  her  task  with  him,  placed  him  in 
charge  of  a  professional  teacher  of  the  pianoforte. 
It  was  not  long  before  this  teacher  was  replaced  in 
turn,  by  a  master  worthy  of  such  a  pupil,  and  wholly 
capable  of  guiding  his  studies.  This  master  was 
Stamaty,  and  the  choice  was  admirable.  In  addition 
to  Stamaty,  who  was  only  a  teacher  of  the  piano¬ 
forte,  M.  Maledan,  an  able  instructor  in  harmony 
and  theory  and  a  man  of  decided  talent,  was  en¬ 
gaged  to  guide  the  more  serious  musical  studies  of 
young  Saint-Saens. 

The  boy  was  ten  years  old  when  his  mother  re¬ 
solved  that  he  should  make  the  acquaintance  of 
some  of  the  notabilities  of  the  musical  world  before 
making  his  first  appearance  in  public.  Ta  this  end 
she  gave  a  private  soirde  at  her  house,  the  result  of 
which  was  echoed  through  the  press  of  Paris. 
The  lad  performed,  with  Stamaty,  one  of  Mozart’s 
Sonatas  for  four  hands  with  surprising  ease  and  in 
remarkable  sympathy  with  the  composer’s  style. 


Then,  with  a  quartet  accompaniment,  he  performed 
some  of  the  works  of  the  great  masters,  including 
fugues  by  Bach,  a  concerto  by  Hummel,  and  Bee¬ 
thoven’s  concerto  in  C  minor. 

A  few  months  later,  he  made  his  d£but  before  the 
public  in  a  concert  given  in  the  Pleyel  Salon,  so  much 
favored  of  artists,  and  where  Chopin  and  Rubin¬ 
stein,  not  to  name  other  great  pianist-composers, 
also  made  their  first  bow  before  a  Parisian  audience. 
Little  Camille,  as  he  was  then  styled,  achieved 
a  flattering  success.  The  most  eminent  critics 
sang  his  praises  and  predicted  a  great  future 
for  him.  Never  did  they  prophesy  with  more  true 
foresight  than  they  did  on  that  occasion.  L'lllus- 
tration  published  his  portrait,  and  there  were  some 
who  went  so  far  as  to  draw  a  comparison  between 
him  and  the  incomparable  Mozart ! 

This  brilliant  debut  in  nowise  spoiled  the  young 
pianist;  on  the  contrary,  its  effect  only  increased 
his  zeal  for  study.  He  attended  the  course  of  les¬ 
sons  in  composition  under  Halevy  at  the  Conserva¬ 
toire  as  an  el'eve  auditeur ,  literally,  a  listening  pupil, 
for  one  year.  He  then  obtained  admission  to  the 
organ  class  where  he  won  the  first  prize.  Encour¬ 
aged  by  his  success  he  next  appeared  as  a  compet¬ 
itor  at  the  Institut  (Prix  de  Rome),  but  failed.  He 
never  again  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  Institut  de 
France  until  long  afterward,  when  he  was  received 
with  honor  and  glory  as  a  member  of  the  “  Section 
Musicale.”  When  he  competed  for  the  Prix  de 
Rome,  he  was  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  but  he 
had  already  attained  celebrity  as  a  pianist  and  an  or¬ 
ganist,  and  .  had  also  distinguished  himself  as  the 
composer  of  several  important  scores.  One  of  these 
was  an  ode  to  St.  Cecilia,  for  chorus,  solo,  and  grand 
orchestra,  which  was  performed  by  the  Soci^ffi  Sainte 
Cecile,  of  which  Seghers  was  the  leader.  The  news¬ 
papers  were  as  severe  upon  Saint-Saens  as  a  com¬ 
poser,  as  they  had  been  satisfied  with  his  d£but  as  a 
pianist.  “  In  the  absence  of  inspiration  of  the  first 
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order,  or  of  brilliant  genius,”  writes  the  critic  of  the 
Gazette  Musicale,  “  it  could  be  wished  that  the  com¬ 
poser  showed  a  little  more  fougue  and  dash,  were  it 
only  in  a  few  paltry  flights  which  reveal  a  young  ar¬ 
tist’s  desire  to  create  for  himself  an  individual  style.” 

With  Saint  Saens  inspiration  came  later,  and  it 
was  pure  inspiration,  without  fault,  and  was  not 
wanting  in  originality. 

The  young  composer  soon  avenged  himself  for 
these  harsh  criticisms,  by  composing  his  first  sym¬ 
phony,  in  E-flat,  which  was  also  executed  by  the  So- 
ci£t£  Sainte-C£cile.  The  great  artist  of  the  future 
had  not  then  reached  his  sixteenth  year.  The  work 
was  well  calculated  to1* encourage  the  highest  hopes 
for  the  future  of  the  symphonist,  and  these  hopes 
were  abundantly  realized  by  his  last  and  admirable 
symphony  in  C  minor,  a  composition  which  indeed 
may  be  considered  a  genuine  masterpiece.  The 
first  symphony  by  the  lad  of  sixteen  met  with  a  full 
measure  of  applause  ;  it  has  been  published  and  is 
still  frequently  played  with  success.  It  appears  in 
the  catalogue  of  his  complete  works  as  the  musical 
leaflet  No.  2.  The  second  symphony,  in  F  major, 
was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  1856  by  the  Phil¬ 
harmonic  Society  of  Bordeaux,  and  also  met  with  a 
warm  welcome.  A  third  symphony  in  D  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  catalogue,  which  also  does  not  mention 
the  second  symphony,  the  only  symphonies  named 
being  those  in  E-flat,  in  A  minor  (Leaflet  56)  and 
in  C  minor  (Leaflet  78).  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
either  that  two  of  the  five  symphonies  written  by 
Saint-Saens  have  not  been  published,  or  that  this 
complete  catalogue,  printed  by  his  publishers, 
Durand  et  Schoenewerk,  of  Paris,  is  incomplete. 

I  have  purposely  omitted  to  mention  four  con¬ 
certos  for  piano  and  orchestra,  because  these  pro¬ 
ductions,  which  are  of  a  high  order,  have  brought  to 
mind  an  incident  which  is  worthy  a  special  place  in 
this  -biography. 

These  four  fine  works  were  brilliantly  performed  on 
the  same  evening  in  the  Salle  Pleyel  by  Mme.  Marie 
Jaell,  the  pianist  so  famous  for  her  extraordinary, 
not  to  say  marvellous,  powers  of  execution.  This 
was,  indeed,  a  feat  on  the  part  of  the  virtuoso  as 
well  as  an  interesting  exhibition  of  artistic  talent, 
and  its- success  was  complete.  The  performances 
began  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening  and  ended  at 
half-past  eleven.  Throughout  this  long  and  diffi¬ 
cult  test  there  was  not  the  slightest  momentary  de¬ 
fect,  either  in  the  playing  of  the  orchestra  or  in  that 


of  the  experienced  and  skilful  pianist.  For  the 
success  of  so  difficult  a  task  the  most  subtle  artistic 
feeling  and  exceptional  muscular  force  were  neces¬ 
sary.  Mme.  Jaell  possessed  these  qualities  in 
such  measure  that  the  soiree  devoted  to  the  four 
concertos  of  Saint-Saens  will  never  fade  from  the 
memory  of  those  who  were  present.  Besides  these 
concertos  we  should  mention  a  concerto-fantaisie 
for  piano  and  orchestra  written  in  1891  for  Mme. 
Roger-Niclos,  which  she  played  with  great  success 
at  the  Colonne  concerts.  This  work  has  recently 
been  published. 

In  his  work  entitled  “  Virtuoses  Contemporains,” 
our  dear  master  and  friend,  Marmontel,  has  felici¬ 
tously  described  the  style  of  piano-playing  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Saint  Saens.  “  Saint-Saens  is  as  accom¬ 
plished  a  pianist  as  he  is  an  organist.  He  attacks  the 
piece  in  hand  with  great  energy,  and  keeps  perfect 
time.  His  fiery  and  brilliant  execution  is  flawless 
even  in  the  most  rapid  passages.  His  powerful  but 
admirably  modulated  playing  is  full  of  majesty  and 
breadth ;  and  the  only  fault  that  can  be  found  with 
his  masterly  execution  is,  perhaps,  the  excess  of 
rhythmical  precision.  Ever  master  of  himself,  Saint- 
Saens  leaves  nothing  to  chance  and  does  not,  perhaps, 
always  yield  sufficiently  to  the  pathetic.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  virtuoso  always  acquits  himself  with  irre¬ 
proachable  accuracy.” 

For  many  years  Saint-Saens  has  quitted  Paris  in 
the  winter,  to  seek  the  warm  sunshine  under  the  blue 
skies  of  those  favored  countries  to  which  the  sun  re¬ 
mains  ever  faithful.  In  order  to  travel  and  pass  his 
time  free  from  all  annoyance,  the  composer  has 
adopted  the  excellent  custom  of  departing  from  Paris 
without  any  flourish  of  trumpets,  without  informing 
anyone  where  he  intends  to  sojourn,  and  often 
without  knowing,  himself,  exactly  where  he  will  pitch 
his  tent.  On  leaving  Paris  on  the  30th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1889,  he  charged  his  worthy  friend  and  col¬ 
league,  Guiraud,  of  the  Institut,  now  no  more,  alas  ! 
in  case  the  Acadffinie  de  Musique  should  authorize 
the  rehearsals  of  his  “Ascanio,”  to  begin  during 
the  composer’s  absence.  It  was  put  in  hand,  and 
M.  Guiraud,  with  score  before  him,  followed  the 
rehearsals  with  the  utmost  care  and  assiduity. 

The  preparations  for  the  opera  had  made  great 
progress,  and  everybody  expected,  at  any  moment, 
the  composer’s  return.  Not  only  did  he  refrain  from 
reappearing  in  Paris  to  assist  at  the  last  rehearsals  and 
to  give  his  final  hints  to  the  singers  and  the  orches- 
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tra,  but  he  did  not  even  write  to  anyone.  Nobody 
knew  where  he  had  concealed  himself.  This  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  unheard-of  act  of  a  composer,  who 
goes  abroad  to  amuse  himself  by  chasing  butterflies 
or  collecting  plants,  while  at  home  the  theatrical 
managers  are  making  preparations  for  the  first  per¬ 
formance  of  a  work  of  such  importance  as  a  grand 
five-act  opera,  excited  all  Paris.  It  even  disturbed 
the  Government,  which  caused  inquiry  to  be  made 
for  the  musician  by  its  diplomatic  agents  throughout 
the  world.  The  search  was  a  vain  one.  It  was 
generally  thought  that  Saint-Saens  had  died  in  some 
part  of  Ceylon,  where  certain  French  travellers  be¬ 
lieved  they  had  seen  him  as  he  was  making  his  way 
to  Japan.  The  first  performance  of  “  Ascanio”  was 
given  at  a  moment  when  it  was  in  doubt  whether 
Saint-Saens  was  dead  or  alive.  Happily,  he  was  still 
of  this  world  and  in  very  good  health  ;  but  careless 
of  his  glory,  was  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  the 
Canary  Islands,  busily  engaged  in  finishing  a  volume 
of  verse  which  appeared  in  Paris  last  year ;  for  Saint- 
Saens  is  a  poet  as  well  as  a  musician.  It  was  a  re¬ 
lief  to  the  public  when  an  announcement  was  at  last 
made  by  Louis  Gallet,  the  composer’s  fellow-worker 
and  friend,  that  the  fugitive,  at  the  very  moment 
when  “Ascanio”  was  under  active  rehearsal  at  the 
Optfra,  was  peacefully  and  contentedly  breathing  the 
warm  and  balmy  air  of  Palma.  As  soon  as  the 
newspapers  betrayed  his  sojourn  in  this  verdant  and 
flowery  retreat,  the  authorities  of  the  city  and  the 
principal,  inhabitants  proposed  to  confer  honors  up¬ 
on  the  master.  But  the  composer  had  not  gone  all 
the  way  to  Teneriffe  for  this  purpose,  and  thanking 
the  authorities  for  the  homage  they  wished  to  pay 
him,  immediately  disappeared  again  ! 


Saint-Saens  is  a  husband  and  a  father,  but  his 
married  life  has  unfortunately  not  been  a  very  happy 
one.  His  two  children  both  died  at  an  early  age. 
One  of  them  fell  from  the  balcony  of  his  father’s 
house,  and  was  killed,  while  the  other  suddenly  died 
a  short  time  afterward.  Thus  it  sometimes  happens 
that  a  man  may  have,  like  Saint-Saens,  everything 
that  goes  to  make  up  the  sum  of  human  happiness 
—  talent,  success,  honor  and  fortune,  —  and-  yet 
yearn  in  vain  for  that  complete  felicity  which  is  de¬ 
nied  him.  Concealed  like  the  statue  of  Isis,  whose 
veil  no  mortal  has  ever  been  permitted  to  draw 
aside,  is  the  condition  of  unalloyed  happiness  on 
this  earthly  sphere.  We  know  that  it  exists ;  we 
seek  it ;  ofttimes  we  think  it  within  our  grasp, 
and  yet  it  eludes  us  ! 

We  cannot  more  fitly  terminate  this  sketch  of 
the  great  personality  of  Saint-Saens  than  by  adding 
that  he  is  one  of  the  most  masterly  readers  of  piano 
and  organ  music  who  has  ever  lived,  and  an  impro¬ 
viser  of  the  first  rank. 

As  a  child  pianist  and  composer,  Camille  Saint- 
Saens  was  what  is  called  an  infant  prodigy.  The 
child  has  come  to  man’s  estate  and  is,  at  the  present 
moment,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  able 
artists  in  every  branch  of  his  art,  that  can  be  found 
in  the  ranks  of  modern  musicians.  Since  the  death 
of  Beethoven,  Schumann  and  Mendelssohn,  he 
wields  in  Europe  the  sceptre  of  symphony ;  he  is 
renowned  as  a  composer  for  the  church  and  the 
theatre,  and  as  an  organist ;  and  the  mastery  he  has 
shown  in  the  concerto,  the  oratorio  and  chamber 
music,  of  which  he  has  produced  a  large  number  of 
works,  is  of  world-wide  fame. 


Of  his  purely  instrumental  music  we  may  men¬ 
tion,  in  chronological  order:  “ Tarentelle,”  for  flute 
and  clarinet  with  orchestra ;  “  Orient  et  Occi¬ 
dent,”  a  military  march  ;  Ballade  for  piano,  organ 
and  violin ;  Introduction  and  Rondo  Capricioso, 
for  violin  and  piano;  “  Le  Rouet  d’Omphale,”  a 
symphonic  poem ;  Concerto  for  violoncello  in  A 
minor;  Sonato  for  piano  and  violoncello;  Heroic 
March  for  full  orchestra  ;  Ballade  for  horn  or  violon¬ 
cello  and  piano,  in  F  ;  Ballade  for  flute  or  violin  and 
piano;  Lullaby  for  piano  and  violin,  in  B-flat; 


“Phaeton,”  a  symphonic  poem  ;  “Danse  Macabre,” 
for  Orchestra,  arranged  for  piano,  for  one  or  two 
performers,  and  for  one  or  two  pianos ;  also  for 
piano  duet,  with  violin  or  violoncello  ;  for  military 
band,  etc  ;  Quartet  for  piano,  violin,  alto  and  violon¬ 
cello  ;  Allegro  appassionata,  for  violoncello  and 
piano  ;  Ballade  for  violin  and  piano,  in  C  ;  Suite  for 
orchestra ;  prelude,  saraband,  gavotte,  ballade  and 
finale  ;  “  La  Jeunesse  d’Hercule,”  symphonic  poem  ; 
Ballade  for  violoncello  and  piano  in  D ;  Concerto 
for  violin  in  C  major ;  “  Suite  Alg^rienne,”  for 
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orchestra  ;  Concerto  for  violin,  in  B  minor ;  Concert 
piece  for  violin  and  piano ;  “  Une  Nuit  a  Lis- 
bonne,”  barcarolle  for  orchestra;  “La  Jota  Arago- 
naise,”  for  orchestra ;  Septet  for  trumpet,  two  violins, 
alto,  violoncello,  contra-bass  and  piano ;  Hymn  to 
Victor  Hugo,  for  orchestra ;  Sonata  for  piano  and 
violin  in  1)  minor;  “Wedding-Cake,”  Caprice 
Valse  for  piano  and  stringed  instruments ;  Caprice 
on  Danish  and  Russian  airs,  for  flute,  oboe,  clari¬ 
net  and  piano;  “  Havanaise”  for  violin  and  piano; 

“  La  Fiancee  du  Timbalier,”  for  orchestra  ;  etc.,  etc. 

We  bear  in  mind  several  scores  by  Saint-Satins 
which  do  not  appear  in  the  general  catalogue  of  his 
works.  First  of  all,  there  is  a  very  fine  composition 
for  a  military  band,  which  the  illustrious  musician 
was  good  enough  to  write  at  my  request,  in  1868,  for 
the  celebration  of  Hoche’s  centenary  at  Versailles. 

A  short  time  ago  I  asked  Saint-Saens  why  he  had 
not  published  this  beautiful  work,  written  as  a  tri¬ 
bute  to  the  memory  of  the  great  FTench  general, 
and  which  is  so  full  of  stirring  patriotic  sentiment. 
The  composer  replied  that  he  did  not  know  what 
had  become  of  this  music  since  the  day  on  which 
it  was  solemnly  performed  before  the  statue  of 
Hoche  at  Versailles.  The  full  score  and  the  or¬ 
chestral  parts  have  remained  undiscovered  up  to 
the  present  time.  I  may  also  mention,  as  among 
the  compositions  of  Saint-Saens,  ■  which  are  not 
included  in  the  catalogue  of  his  works,  an  extremely 
original,  bright  arid  thoroughly  artistic  work  written 
for  several  instruments  and  called  “  Le  Carnaval 
des  Animaux.”  Only  one  of  the  animals  in  this 
merry  Carnival  has  been  honored  by  publication, 
viz. r  “The  Swan,”  whose  song  is  interpreted  in  this 
zoological  symphony  by  the  violoncello. 

The  works  by  Saint-Saens  for  piano  solo,  duet, 
and  for  two  pianos  are  very  numerous.  All  of  them 
are  vigorously  characteristic  of  the  decided  and 
learned  style  of  the  master,  and  are  also  marked  by 
a  certain  individuality  peculiar  to  this  famous 
pianist-composer. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  composer  is  one  of  the 
most  renowned  organists  in  Europe.  As  might  be 
expected;  he  has  written  specially  for  this  instru¬ 
ment,  which,  figuratively  speaking,  is  the  embodiment 
of  all  other  instruments.  We  will  only  mention  the 
Rhapsodies  on  the  Breton  canticles ;  also  the 
“Benediction  Nuptiale”  and  “Elevation  et  Com¬ 
munion,”  which  are  noble  works  for  the  King  of 
Instruments, 


Saint-Saens  succeeded  Lef^bvre  Wely  as  organist 
at  the  Madeleine.  Among  his  church  compositions 
he  has  composed  a  Grand  Mass  for  four  voices, 
soli  and  orchestra;  “Tantum  Ergo,”  a  Chorus;  a 
“  Christmas  Oratorio  ”  for  chorus,  soli  and  orchestra  ; 
Psalm  XVIII. —  “  Coeli  enarrant  ”  for  soli,  chorus 
and  orchestra;  “  Le  Deluge,”  biblical  poem  for 
soli,  chorus  and  orchestra;  and  a  Requiem  which, 
with  the  oratorio  “  Le  Deluge,”  we  include  among 
his  best  works.  There  is  also  a  collection  of 
twenty  separate  motets  for  the  Holy  Communion, 
motets  to  the  Virgin,  and  other  miscellaneous  motets. 

We  may  further  mention  among  the  characteristic 
compositions  which  are  not  in  the  religious  or  the 
dramatic  style  :  —  Scene  from  Corneille’s  “  I.es 
Horaces,”  for  soprano,  baritone  and  orchestra;  six 
Persian  melodies,  vocal  and  instrumental  (piano)  ; 
“  Les  Soldats  de  GtkWon,”  double  chorus  without 
accompaniment;  “  Chanson  du  Grand-papa,”  chorus 
for  female  voices  ;  “  Chanson  d’un  Ancetre,”  chorus 
for  male  voices  with  baritone  solo ;  “  La  Lyre  et  la 
Harpe,”  soli,  chorus  and  orchestra;  two  choruses 
with  piano  accompaniment :  “  Calme  des  Nuits  ”  and 
“  Les  Fleurs  et  les  Arbres”  ;  two  choruses  for  male 
voices  without  accompaniment :  “  Les  Marins  de 
Kermor  ”  and  “Les  Titans”;  “Les  Guerriers,” 
chorus  for  male  voices ;  several  other  choruses, 
besides  some  fifty  duets  and  melodies  with  piano 
accompaniment.  We  abridge  the  list  in  order  to 
mention  the  composer’s  dramatic  works :  “  Le 
Timbre  d’Argent  ”  ;  “  La  Princesse  Jaune,”  comic 
opera  in  one  act ;  “  Proserpine,”  lyric  drama  in 
four  acts ;  “  Etienne  Marcel,”  opera  in  four  acts ; 
“  Samson  et  Dalila,”  biblical  opera  in  three  acts ; 
“Henry  VIII.,”  opera  in  four  acts;  and  lastly, 
“  Ascanio,”  opera  in  five  acts. 

It  has  been  said  with  truth  that  Saint-Saens 
is  of  all  composers  the  one  who  differs  most  from 
himself,  in  his  dramatic  works.  We  mean  by  this 
that  he  has  emancipated  himself  from  the  hard  and 
fast  lines  of  any  particular  school ;  that  he  has  no 
system  and  is  guided  wholly  by  his  own  inspiration, 
tempered  and  strengthened  by  great  musical 
learning.  He  could,  if  he  so  desired,  write  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  theories  or  in  the  manner  of  this  or  of 
that  composer,  but  he  prefers  to  write  as  his  genius 
follows  its  own  individual  vein,  agreeing,  no  doubt, 
with  his  famous  colleague  and  friend,  Charles 
Gounod,  that  if  there  are  many  systems  of  composi¬ 
tion,  there  are,  after  all,  only  two  kinds  of  music : 
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that  which  is  good  and  that  which  is  bad.  His 
admiration  for  all  the  great  masters  is  profound, 
but  he  strives  to  imitate  none,  this  has  caused  cer¬ 
tain  critics  to  subject  him  to  the  reproach  of  eclec¬ 
ticism.  He  has  expressed  himself  on  this  point 
with  frank  sincerity  (for  Saint-Saens  is  a  man 
as  well  as  a  musician)  in  a  highly  interesting  volume 
entitled  “  Harmonie  et  MtHodie.”  After  declaring 
that  he  had  never  belonged  to  any  religion  in 
music,  he  adds  :  “  I  claim  to  preserve  my  liberty, 
to  like  what  pleases  me  and  to  reject  the  rest ;  to 
believe  good  that  which  is  good,  discordant 
that  which  is  discordant,  absurd  that  which  is 
absurd.  This  is  precisely  what  the  more  ardent 
disciples  of  Wagner  refuse  to  concede.  They  grasp 
you  by  the  throat,  and  insist  that  you  must  admire 
everything  Wagnerian,  no  heed  what  it  may  be. 
With  them  there  is  something  beyond  love  of  art : 
the  spirit  of  sectarianism.  I  am  afraid  of  sectarians, 
and  so  keep  myself  prudently  aloof  from  them.” 

It  was  of  these  Wagnerian  critics,  who  carry  their 
love  for  the  composer  of  “  music  dramas  ”  to  the 
point  of  fanatic  intolerance,  even  of  ferocity,  that 
Saint-Saens  was  thinking  when  he  wrote  these  lines, 
as  well  as  others  that  we  shall  quote  presently  ;  and 
these  same  critics  accused  our  composer  of  the 
crime  of  refusing  to  enlist  under  the  banner  of  the 
master  of  Bayreuth.  They  sought  to  crush  Saint- 
Saens  in  their  criticisms  of  his  last  great  opera, 
“Ascanio,”  by  saying,  not  only  had  he  here  per¬ 
petrated  the  heresy  of  adhering  to  that  form  of 
opera  that  prevailed  before  Wagner  propounded  his 
theories  of  the  “lyric  drama,”  but  that  he  had  also 
forgotten  himself  so  far  as  to  write  airs  in  the 
Italian  style  !  These  amiable  censors  showed  them¬ 
selves  more  royalist  than  the  king  himself,  for  as  a 
matter  of  fact  Wagner  by  no  means  despised 
Italian  airs ;  on  the  contrary,  he  liked  them  very 
much  if  we  may  believe  what  he  has  said.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  words  of  the  composer  of  “  Lohengrin”  are 
worth  remembering :  “  After  listening  to  an  opera 
by  Bellini,  that  has  delighted  us,  we  discover  on 
reflection,  that  its  charm  is  owing  to  the  clear 
melody,  to  the  simple,  lofty  and  beautiful  song  of 
the  Italian  composer.  To  treasure  in  the  memory 
these  delightful  melodies  is  certainly  no  grave  sin. 
Nor  is  it  a  heavier  one  to  pray  to  heaven,  before 
retiring  to  rest,  that  it  may  inspire  German  com¬ 
posers  with  the  secret  of  these  melodies  and  a  like 
manner  of  using  them.” 


The  truth  is  that  in  music,  as  in  all  other  arts, 
we  do  what  we  can  rather  than  what  we  should 
most  like  to  do,  and  he  is  wisest  who  is  guided 
by  his  own  genius.  The  genius  of  Camille  Saint- 
Saens  is  so  rich  in  resources  that  he  can  safely  trust 
himself  and  let  the  spirit  work  within  him  as  it 
wills.  There  are  composers  who,  forgetting  that 
beauty  is  inseparable  from  high  art,  strive  after 
eminence  by  seeking  originality  at  any  cost,  and  who 
do  not  disdain  to  make  that  art,  harmonious  before 
and  beyond  all  other  arts,  the  art  of  torturing  our 
ears  with  music  that  is  per  se  inharmonious.  Is  not 
Saint-Saens  right  when,  in  speaking  of  these  psy¬ 
chological  and  hysterical  composers,  he  says  with 
peculiar  felicity  :  “  It  is  certain  that  we  cannot  work 
too  hard  to  instil  in  the  public  a  taste  for  pleasures 
of  an  elevated  order  ;  but  to  offer  it  what  is  ingeni¬ 
ously  described  as  ‘painful  pleasure,’  to  offer  a 
feast  consisting  of  ‘  exquisite  suffering  ’  and  ‘  poetic 
perversion,’  merely  ends  in  mortification.  When 
we  wish  to  mortify  our  souls  we  do  not  go  to  the 
theatre  but  to  a  convent.” 

We  may  be  asked  for  the  opinion  of  the  com¬ 
poser  of  “Faust,”  “Romeo  et  Juliette”  and 
“  Mireille,”  concerning  the  composer  of  “  Samson 
et  Dalila,”  “Henry  VIII.”  and  “Ascanio.”  Iam 
in  a  position  to  answer  the  question.  Gounod  has 
spoken  of  Saint-Saens  in  connection  with  his  last 
opera  as  follows  :  “  That  in  the  lyric  drama,  music 
should  coalesce  with  the  drama  and  blend  in  one  har¬ 
monious  whole  is  an  excellent  theory,  but  only  on 
condition  that  in  this  indissoluble  union,  music  shall 
still  be  true  and  beautiful  music ;  otherwise  the 
union  is  no  more  than  a  cruel  bondage  for  one  of 
the  arts  so  joined,  and  that  art  is  Music.  Through¬ 
out  the  works  of  Saint-Saens  we  are  in  communion 
with  an  artist  who  never  for  an  instant  forgets  or 
sacrifices  his  art ;  everywhere  and  always  is  the 
great  musician  present,  and  everywhere,  too,  the 
drama  appears  before  him  as  a  la7u,  not  as  a  yoke. 
Passions,  characters,  situations,  are  felt  by  him 
with  the  same  certainty  of  discernment,  whether  in 
song,  declamation,  recitative,  or  in  the  dramatic 
part  which  must  be  played  by  his  orchestra ;  and  all 
this  in  an  idiom  and  a  form  which  are  musically 
irreproachable,  insomuch  that  he  has  created  true 
and  lasting  ‘  morceaux  de  musique  ’  even  where 
the  librettist  did  not  provide  the  frame-work 
expected  of  him.” 

Were  we  not  limited  as  to  space,  it  would  be 
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a  pleasing  task  to  present  here  a  technical  and 
aesthetic  analysis  of  the  operas  of  the  French  master 
concerning  whom  we  write  thus  briefly  ;  but  this 
would  carry  us  too  far.  Suffice  it,  from  what  we 
have  already  written,  for  the  reader  to  form  a  satis¬ 
factory  judgment  on  the  instrumental  and  vocal 
works  of  Saint-Saens.  In  the  “  Timbre  d’Argent,” 
which  has  something  in  common  with  the  fable  of 
“  Faust,”  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  musical  and 
chorographic  fantasy.  This  score  is  very  attract¬ 
ive  and  well  emphasizes  a  very  pretty  performance. 

“  La  Princesse  Jaune  ”  transports  us  into  the 
East,  where  reality  seems  as  a  dream.  It  is  a 
drawing-room  comedy,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in 
a  Japanese  village,  where  Dutch  tulips  grow  as  rank 
as  does  the  grass  in  the  fields ;  where  the  sky  is 
blue,  where  everything  is  full  of  color  and  appears 
smiling,  joyous  and  lovable. 

In  “  Etienne  Marcel,”  the  illustrious  Pr^vot  des 
Marchands,  wTe  have  historical  drama,  in  the  civil 
war  waged  for  the  triumph  of  communal  liberties. 
The  rioters  force  a  violent  entrance  into  the  Palais 
de  la  Cite,  and  the  voices  of  scoffers  are  heard 
alternating  with  the  cries  of  raving  fanatics.  It  is 
terrible,  and  quite  characteristic  of  the  Parisian 
mind  in  the  troublous  times  when  the  streets  be¬ 
came  one  great  battle-field.  Love,  of  course,  finds 
its  place  in  “  Etienne  Marcel,”  a  love  gentle  and 
searching.  Some  of  the  contrasts  are  most  happy, 
the  choruses  are  superb,  the  volume  of  sound  is 
sublime. 

“  Samson  et  Dalila,”  as  is  sufficiently  indicated 
by  the  title,  is  a  biblical  opera,  almost  an  oratorio, 
reminding  us  of  the  “Joseph”  of  M£hul.  I  was 
overflowing  with  enthusiasm  on  coming  out  from 
the  representation  of  “  Samson  et  Dalila.”  This 
score  and  the  symphony  in  C  minor  are,  I  believe, 
the  two  finest  jewels  in  the  crown  of  this  musical 
king.  They  are  works  full  of  the  highest  inspira¬ 


tion,  of  a  most  sublime  cast,  wonderfully  elaborate 
in  style,  and  masterpieces  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  word. 

The  gloomy  subject  of  “  Henry  VIII.”  opened 
up  new  fields  to  Saint-Saens,  and  afforded  him  a 
local  color  that  influenced  his  music.  The  moment 
the  score  opens,  we  feel  that  we  know  exactly  where 
we  are  and  whither  we  are  going.  The  principal 
personages  in  the  drama  have  been  each  and  all 
instantaneously  portrayed  and  their  diverse  charac¬ 
ters  are  accurately  represented.  The  king  of  Eng¬ 
land,  the  Pope’s  nightmare  and  the  terror  of  his 
queenly  wives  and  victims,  is,  from  a  musical  point 
of  view,  especially  well  portrayed  in  his  wild  orgies 
and  brutal  amours.  Anne  Boleyn  fails  to  hide  the 
pride  that  lies  behind  her  love,  although  its  expres¬ 
sion  is  not  less  charming  on  that  account.  Cathe¬ 
rine  of  Arragon,  the  noble  and  unfortunate  forsaken 
one,  is  superb  in  her  insulted  majesty,  her  pathetic 
and  sweet  melancholy.  The  choruses  are  treated 
in  a  masterly  manner,  and  there  is  one  important 
“  morceau  d’ensetnble  ”  which  is  a  signal  triumph  of 
expressive  and  dramatic  counterpoint.  The  airs  in 
the  ballet  impress  us  as  being  thoroughly  English.  As 
to  the  orchestra,  the  importance  of  which  cannot  be 
overestimated,  it  plays  in  a  measured  and  finished 
style  and  produces  the  effect  of  a  powerful  organ. 
Here  we  have  local  color  again,  cleverly  used. 

“  Ascanio  ”  is  the  last  dramatic  work  of  Saint- 
Saens.  The  fanatical  partisans  of  the  Wagnerian 
theories,  as  we  have  already  observed,  were  not 
sparing  of  bitter  criticism.  Saint-Saens  must  have 
found  ample  consolation  for  this  in  the  continuous 
applause  showered  upon  him  by  the  public  which 
always  cordially  welcomes  whatever  affords  it  pleas¬ 
ure.  “  Ascanio  ”  is  indeed  equal  in  all  respect  to 
“  Henry  VIII.,”  and  worthy  the  composer,  which  is 
saying  not  a  little  of  a  man  who  has  given  such 
treasures  to  all  lovers  of  music. 
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JULES  EMILE  FREDERIC  MASSENET 


ULES  EMILE  FRfiDfiRIC 
MASSENET  was  born  on  the  1 2th 
of  May,  1842,  at  Montaud,  in  the 
department  of  the  Loire,  and  was 
the  eleventh  child  of  his  parents. 
H  is  musical  talent  developed  at  an  early  age. 
When  only  eleven  years  old  he  was  sufficiently  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  theoretical  elements  of  the  art  to 
take  his  place  in  Francois  Bazin’s  harmony  class  in 
the  Conservatoire.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
fora  professor  to  mistake  the  capacity  of  his  pupils. 
Unfortunately  Bazin  failed  to  foresee  the  splendid 
future  reserved  for  his  young  pupil  Massenet :  cn 
the  contrary,  he  believed  him  to  be  destitute  of  all 
musical  talent  and  requested  that  he  might  be  dis¬ 
missed  from  his  class.  The  poor  little  musician 
felt  so  deeply  humiliated  by  this  insult  that  he  was 
almost  inclined  to  renounce  music  forever.  It  was 
five  years  before  he  reappeared  at  the  Conserv¬ 
atoire,  but  luckily,  at  the  end  of  that  long  term,  he 
returned  to  study  under  the  learned  Henri  Reber 
in.  the  harmony  class. 

One  day,  shortly  after  Massenet  joined  this  class, 
Reber  addressed  him  thus  in  presence  of  his 
fellow-pupils  :  “  Monsieur,  I  urge  you,  for  your  own 
welfare,  to  quit  my  class  and  go  into  a  higher  one, 
a  class  where  fugue  and  composition  are  taught. 
You  understand  as  much  of  harmony,  so  called,  as 
I  can  teach  you,  and  you  will  waste  your  time  if 
you  remain  with  me.  Follow  my  advice,  for  if  I 
am  a  true  prophet,  you  will  make  your  mark.” 

Thus  it  was  that,  dismissed  from  Bazin’s  harmony 
class  as  a  dunce,  Massenet  was  advised  to  leave 
Reber’s  class  because  he  learned  too  rapidly.  The 
youngster  followed  the  advice  given  by  the  com¬ 
poser  of  “  Le  Pere  Gaillard  ”  and  “  La  Nuit  de  Noel,” 
and  studied  fugue  and  composition  with  Ambroise 
Thomas,  the  composer  of  “  Mignon  ”  and  Hamlet,” 
who  had  been  appointed  director  of  the  school 
after  the  death  of  Auber. 


In  the  composition  class  young  Massenet  so  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  his  ardor  and  application  to 
study,  that  he  won,  and  ever  after  retained, 
the  friendship  of  Ambroise  Thomas.  At  each  les¬ 
son  he  submitted  to  his  master,  in  addition  to 
fugues  and  exercises  in  counterpoint,  instrumental 
and  vocal  works  of  various  kinds,  each  bearing 
witness  to  his  lively  imagination  and  to  his  instinct  to 
produce  something  new.  Of  course  all  these  efforts 
of  the  future  composer  of  “Manon”  were  not  irre¬ 
proachable,  and  sometimes  his  comrades  rallied 
him  on  what  they  called  his  fits  of  musical  intoxi¬ 
cation.  “Let  him  sow  his  wild  oats,”  said  Ambroise 
Thomas,  “  and  you  will  find  that  when  he  has 
sobered  down  and  become  more  reflective  he  will 
achieve  something.  He  is  a  genius.” 

The  time  was  close  at  hand  when  Massenet  was 
to  fulfil  this  flattering  prophecy.  In  the  very  same 
year,  1863,  he  obtained  the  first  prize  in  counter¬ 
point  and  fugue  at  the  Conservatoire  and  the 
Grand  Prize  for  musical  composition  (Grand  Prix 
de  Rome)  at  the  Institut  de  France.  He  was 
then,  we  believe,  already  married,  although  physi¬ 
cally  he  did  not  look  more  than  fifteen  years  of 
age. 

As  he  had  an  annual  allowance  accorded  him  by 
the  State,  he  set  out  for  the  Eternal  City  and  made 
a  tour  in  Italy,  proceeding  thence  to  Germany  to 
seek  inspiration  from  the  masters  of  symphony. 
The  winner  of  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  is  expected 
during  his  sojourn  abroad,  to  send  at  least  one  work 
to  the  Institute  as  a  proof  that  he  has  turned  his 
time  to  good  account  and  has  made  due  progress. 
Whether  or  not  young  Massenet  left  his  light¬ 
heartedness  behind  him  when  he  crossed  the  French 
frontier  we  cannot  say ;  but  the  composition  he 
sent  from  Rome  was  a  Requiem.  Massenet  wrote 
a  large  work  for  solo  voices,  chorus  and  orchestra, 
entitled  “  Pomp^ia,”  which  in  form  as  well  as  in 
instrumentation  showed  the  influence  of  Berlioz. 
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This  indicated  an  inquiring  and  meditative  mind  in 
the  young  composer,  who  was  thus  feeling  his  way 
through  the  boldest  and  most  modern  school  of 
music. 

Massenet  sent  a  second  envoy  from  Rome,  which 
was  his  first  orchestral  suite.  With  this  suite  is 
associated  an  event  of  great  importance  in  the 
musical  career  of  the  composer.  Massenet  tells 
the  story  himself. 

The  composer  had  just  returned  to  France,  after 
passing  in  Italy  and  Germany  the  regulation  period 
accorded  the  laureates  of  the  Institute.  While 
walking  in  the  street,  he  met  Pasdeloup,  the  founder 
and  director  of  the  celebrated  “  Popular  Concerts.” 
Pasdeloup  was  one  of  the  best  men  in  the  world, 
but  he  had  the  habit  of  treating  young  composers 
in  a  brusque  and  patronizing  manner.  He  had 
only  seen  Massenet  once,  and  that  was  during  the 
performance  of  the  cantata  for  which  he  was 
awarded  the  Grand  Prize.  As  has  already  been 
stated,  Massenet  always  looked  much  younger  than 
he  really  was,  and  from  his  twentieth  to  his  twenty- 
fourth  year  he  had  the  face  and  air  of  a  boy  of 
sixteen.  Pasdeloup  accosted  him  with  a  frown,  as 
though  he  had  something  disagreeable  to  tell  him, 
and  speaking  in  an  offensively  familiar  and  conde¬ 
scending  manner,  said  :  — 

“Ah,  so  you  have  returned  to  France.  What  have 
you  been  doing  during  your  absence?  ” 

“  I  have  been  writing  music,  M.  Pasdeloup.” 

“  That  is  all  very  well ;  but  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
write  music  ;  you  must  write  good  music.  Is  your 
music  really  good?” 

“  Sir,  it  is  not  for  me  to  pass  judgment  upon  it.” 

“  You  have  written,  I  believe,  an  orchestral 
suite  ?  ” 

“  Yes  sir.” 

“Well,  but  everybody  writes  orchestral  suites. 
Is  yours' a  good  one?  Are  you  satisfied  with  it 
yourself  ?  ” 

“  Well,  Monsieur  Pasdeloup,  I  feel  obliged  to 
admit  that  it  pleases  me  when  1  play  it  on  the  piano, 
but  I  have  not  yet  heard  it  performed  by  an  or¬ 
chestra.” 

\ 

“  Of  course  it  pleases  you.  But  how  much  music 
is  there  that  pleases  its  composer,  and  yet  is  not 
worth  a  button.  Can  I  see  your  manuscript?  ” 

“  You  do  me  too  much  honor,  Monsieur  Pas¬ 
deloup.  I  will  send  my  score  to  you  this  very 
evening.” 


“  Good.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think  of  it  and 
whether  it  pleases  me  as  much  as  it  pleases  you. 
Let  me  say  that  I  think  very  little  of  the  music  of 
young  men  who  win  the  Prix  de  Rome.  They  only 
know  how  to  imitate  the  faults  of  the  masters 
they  study.  However,  we  shall  see.” 

And  Pasdeloup  quitted  Massenet  with  an  air  of 
utter  dissatisfaction. 

The  young  composer  hastened  home  and  told  his 
family  of  the  interview  and  of  the  faint  hope  he 
cherished  that  his  suite  might  possibly  be  performed 
at  the  famous  Popular  Concerts.  He  then  rolled 
up  his  score,  took  it  to  Pasdeloup’s  residence,  and 
left  it  with  the  concierge.  Ten  days  later 
Massenet  received,  by  post,  a  gift  which  filled  him 
with  equal  joy  and  surprise.  It  was  a  ticket  ad¬ 
mitting  him  to  a  rehearsal.  He  was  invited  to  the 
Cirque  d’Hiver,  where  the  Popular  Concerts  were 
given,  to  hear  a  rehearsal  of  his  orchestral  suite. 

Next  day,  full  of  excitement,  he  set  out  for  the 
rehearsal.  On  arriving  at  the  door,  however,  he  had 
not  sufficient  courage  to  enter,  so  overcome  was  he 
by  his  'emotions.  “  Perhaps,”  thought  he,  “  the 
orchestral  effect  may  not  be  what  I  intended,”  and 
he  felt  that  he  had  not  strength  to  brave  the  severe 
criticisms  of  Pasdeloup  and  the  jeers  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  orchestra. 

Massenet  returned  home  without  having  dared  to 
listen  to  the  rehearsal  of  his  work  and  wholly  discon¬ 
tented  with  himself.  He  called  himself  a  coward 
and  a  pretender,  and  as  he  passed  along  the  boule¬ 
vard,  his  eye  mechanically  seeking  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  performances  at  the  theatres  and  con¬ 
certs,  he  was  suddenly  astounded  to  see  his  own 
name  on  the  programme  of  the  Pasdeloup  Concert 
to  be  given  on  the  following  Sunday.  They  were 
really  going  to  play  his  suite  !  He  ran  rather  than 
walked  home  to  announce  the  glorious  news. 

“They  play  —  my  suite  —  Sunday  —  Popular  Con¬ 
cert  !  —  Oh  !  how  my  heart  beats  !  ” 

And  the  great  composer,  as  the  memory  of  the 
beginning  of  his  musical  career  came  back  to  him, 
bowed  his  head  on  my  breast  and  burst  into  tears. 
I  wept  with  him. 

“Ah  !”  said  he,  “I  was  happier  then  than  I  am 
to-day.  Anticipation  is  better  than  the  reality.” 

The  opera  “  Manon  ”  has  a  curious  history  which 
Massenet  related  to  me  one  day.  Everybody 
knows  in  what  singular  circumstances  the  author  of 
“  Manon  Lescaut  ”  (Abb£  Provost)  took  refuge  at 
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The  Hague.  It  was  in  that  city  that  he  wrote  his 
“  M^moires  d’un  Homme  de  Qualite  ”  to  which 
Manon  Lescaut  ”  seems  to  belong  as  a  species  of 
postscript  or  sequel.  In  a  like  manner,  and  in  that 
Dutch  town,  Massenet,  owing  to  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  chanced  to  write  the  score  of  “  Manon  ”  the 
substance  of  which  is  taken  from  the  Abbd  Prevost’s 
romance.  Wishing  to  remain  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  in  order  to  be  quite  undisturbed,  he  took 
lodgings  as  a  boarder  under  an  assumed  name  at  a 
house  in  The  Hague.  To  prevent  all  suspicion  as  to 
identity,  he  did  not  send  for  a  piano,  for,  unlike 
some  composers,  Massenet  does  not  need  a  piano 
to  enable  him  to  compose.  He  thinks  out  his 
music,  which  he  hears  inwardly,  already  arranged 
for  the  orchestra.  Absorbed  in  his  work,  the  com¬ 
poser  labored  unceasingly.  He  never  went  forth 
to  take  necessary  exercise  until  after  nightfall,  that 
he  might  run  no  risk  of  being  recognized.  After 
his  walk,  which  lasted  about  an  hour,  he  returned 
home  with  coat  collar  turned  up  to  conceal  his  face. 

He  was  accustomed  to  write  at  a  large  table  lit¬ 
tered  with  music-paper,  each  sheet  bearing  thirty 
staves.  When  not  actually  engaged  in  composing  he 
amused  himself  by  reading  the  Abb6  Prevost’s  ro¬ 
mance,  written  by  the  French  author  in  that  same 
foreign  town,  possibly  even  in  that  same  house, 
more  than  a  century  before.  And  Massenet’s  artis¬ 
tic  imagination  saw  in  this  fact  a  happy  prognostic. 
“Why,”  thought  he,  “should  not  my  score  of 
*  Manon’  be  as  successful  as  was  Prevost’s  immortal 
novel?  ■  Grant,  O,  Sovereign  God  of  Inspiration, 
that  I  may  cause  the  sweet  and  loving  Manon  to 
sing,  after  a  lapse  of  a  hundred  years,  under  the 
same  sky,  far  away  from  Paris,  and  in  the  same 
happy  strain  as  that  in  which  the  most  worldly  of 
abb£s  made  her  speak  !  ” 


The  existence  of  the  mysterious  foreigner,  who 
was  always  writing  music  but  who  never  played  any 
instrument,  greatly  exercised  Massenet’s  landlord. 
The  inmates  of  the  house  were  not  less  mystified 
than  was  he.  The  gossips  agreed  that  this  French 
musician  was  a  choirmaster — and  a  very  original 
one.  At  last  the  composer  was  recognized,  and 
the  next  day  the  newspapers  informed  the  public 
that  Massenet  had  been  for  some  time  at  The 
Hague.  People  flocked  to  see  him,  and  his  apart¬ 
ments  were  speedily  crowded  with  friends  or  with 
persons  who  came  from  mere  curiosity.  Happily, 
however,  the  score  of  “  Manon  ”  was  completed. 

Massenet  is  one  of  the  most  estimable  of  men, 
kind  and  sympathetic  to  a  fault,  and  possessed  of 
great  delicacy  and  consideration  for  others.  He 
would  enjoy  the  friendship  of  all  men,  were  he  less 
talented  and  consequently  less  liable  to  inspire 
jealousy.  Of  medium  stature,  spare  but  well  made 
and  of  striking  appearance,  he  has  always  looked 
younger  than  he  really  was,  a  happy  privilege 
among  the  many  others  enjoyed  by  this  favored 
son  of  genius,  who  is  an  honor  and  glory  of  the 
present  generation  of  French  composers.  He  is 
now  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  composition  at  the  National  Conservatory 
of  Paris  and  an  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

As  we  close  this  biographical  sketch,  the  distin¬ 
guished  composer  has  just  given  the  first  perfor¬ 
mance  of  his  latest  opera,  “Werther,”  at  the  Grand 
Theatre  of  Vienna,  where  it  met  with  brilliant  suc¬ 
cess.  Massenet  has  been  kind  enough  to  bestow 
on  us  a  page  of  the  work  to  place  in  this  biography, 
with  a  specimen  of  his  hand-writing,  and  we  tender 
him  our  warmest  thanks.  By  the  time  these  lines 
meet  the  eye  of  the  reader,  “  Werther”  will  have  been 
put  upon  the  stage  at  the  Opera  Comique,  in  Paris. 


Massenet’s  debut  in  theatrical  work  dates  from 
the  third  of  April,  1866,  when  “  La  Grand’  tante,”  a 
pretty  little  piece  full  of  melody  and  freshness,  was 
represented  at  the  Opera  Comique.  It  was  he  who, 
on  the  Emperor’s  fete,  August  12  of  the  following 
year,  wrote  the  official  cantata  performed  at  the 
Op£ra. 

After  this  first  attempt  in  theatrical  music,  and 


his  cantata,  Massenet  produced  various  concert 
works,  among  others,  “  Poemes  et  Souvenirs  ”  and 
“  Poemes  d’  Avril,”  the  words  of  which  are  by  Armand 
Sylvestre  ;  also  a  bouffe  scene  entitled  “L’lmprovisa- 
teur.”  His  second  Suite  d’Orchestre, —  a  Suite  Hon- 
groise,  was  played  at  the  Concerts  Populaires.  For 
the  Soci6t6  Classique  Armingaud  he  composed 
“Introductions  et  Variations,”  a  quartet  for  stringed 
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and  wind  instruments.  In  1872  he  produced  his 
second  dramatic  work,  “  Don  C£sar  de  Bazan,”  at  the 
Op6ra-Comique ;  but  the  public  did  not  give  it  a 
very  cordial  reception.  It  had  been  written  under 
unfavorable  conditions,  improvised,  as  it  were,  in 
three  weeks.  The  managers  of  the  theatre  proposed 
terms  to  the  young  composer  which  he  was  obliged 
to  accept  or  decline  without  amendment.  Masse¬ 
net  took  his  revenge  for  this  treatment,  however, 
in  the  very  same  year,  with  the  delightful  scenic 
music  for  the  drama,  “  Les  Errynies,”  by  the  Comte 
de  Lisle,  which  was  represented  at  the  Odeon. 
The  next  year,  1873,  the  composer  produced  one 
of  his  most  exquisite  scores,  which  shows  his  warm 
poetic  talent  in  the  most  characteristic  manner. 
This  was  “  Marie  Madeleine,”  a  sacred  drama  in 
three  acts,  which  has  had  a  world-wide  success.  So 
successful  was  it  indeed  that  Massenet  was  en¬ 
couraged  to  write  “Eve,”  a  mystery  in  three  acts. 
This  latter,  so  intimately  related  in  character  to 
“  Marie  Madeleine,”  has  been  given  at  the  concerts  of 
sacred  harmony  established  by  Lamoureux.  In 
this,  too,  the  composer’s  personality  is  emphasized 
by  exquisitely  delicate  and  poetic  touches.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  “  La  Vierge,”  a  sacred  legend  in  four 
parts,  written  for  the  Op^ra  concerts  and  played 
for  the  first  time  in  1880.  The  “Sleep  of  the  Vir¬ 
gin  ”  in  this  legend  is  one  of  those  inspirations 
which  prove  beyond  all  doubt  the  measure  of  a  com¬ 
poser’s  genius. 

A  year  before  the  production  of  “  La  Vierge,”  Mas¬ 
senet  had  given  the  French  National  Academy  of 
Music  his  first  great  opera,  “  Le  Roi  de  Lahore,”  in 
five  acts,  the  success  of  which  was  not  at  first  evi¬ 
dent.  The  public  considered  this  beautiful  music 
slightly  cold,  and  instrumental  rather  than  vocal. 
They  said  the  composer  had  shown  himself  wanting 
in  melody,  and  that  he  had  sacrificed  too  much 
to  his  love  for  scientific  combinations,,  although 
wild  applause  greeted  a  certain  number  of  happily- 
conceived  songs,  among  others  the  aria  so  splen¬ 
didly  rendered  by  Lassalle  and  which  has  always 
been  honored  with  an  encore. 

It  is  only  when  great  works  are  reproduced  after 
a  certain  interval  of  time  that  we  can  determine 
whether  they  are  really  worthy  a  place  in  the 
musical  repertory.  The  reproduction  at  the  Op^ra 
of  the  “Roi  de  Lahore”  Was  a  great  success,  and  it 
has  always  been  enthusiastically  received  in  the 
principal  theatres  of  Europe  and  America. 


The  Theatre  de  la  Monnaie,  at  Brussels,  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  giving,  in  1881,  the  first  performance 
of  Massenet’s  second  grand  opera,  “  Htirodiade  ”  in 
three  acts  and  five  tableaux.  This  time  success 
was  beyond  all  doubt,  and  from  the  first  represent¬ 
ation  onward,  the  piece  was  received  with  enthusi¬ 
asm.  Whatever  M.  Massenet  may  hereafter  give 
to  the  world,  “  Herodiade  ”  will  undoubtedly  remain 
one  of  the  finest  works  that  have  originated  in 
the  fertile  brain  of  this  distinguished  musician. 
Throughout  the  work  the  divine  afflatus  is  main¬ 
tained,  and  melody  fills  the  auditorium.  The  opera 
is  full  of  passion  and  sentiment,  at  once  human 
and  religious,  just  as  in  “Marie  Madeleine.”  It 
might  be  said  that  “  Herodiade  ”  is  the  same  sacred 
drama  brought  upon  the  stage,  with  this  difference, 
that  Madeleine  becomes  Salome,  and  Christ  is  trans¬ 
formed  into  John. 

After  “  Herodiade,”  in  Brussels,  we  had,  in  1884, 
“  Manon  ”  at  the  Opera  Comique  in  Paris.  Were  I 
asked  to  make  a  definite  choice  between  “  Herodi¬ 
ade”  and  “  Manon”  I  should  hesitate  ;  but  I  should 
choose  “  Manon.”  From  the  first  to  the  last  note 
the  work  is  delightful.  It  is  not  less  beautiful 
when  softly  sung  at  home  to  the  accompaniment 
of  the  piano,  than  in  the  theatre,  where  our  delight 
never  for  an  instant  moderates. 

Following  “Manon”  in  1885,  Massenet’s  “  Le 
Cid  ”  in  four  acts,  was  performed  at  the  Grand  Opera 
in  Paris,  and  although  reproduced  several  times,  this 
work  still  maintain  its  place  in  the  repertory. 

In  1889,  the  indefatigable  composer  returned  to 
the  Op£ra  Comique  with  “  Esclarmonde,”  which 
drew  crowds  to  this  theatre  during  several  months. 

In  the  chronological  order  of  the  musician’s 
dramatic  works,  “  Esclarmonde  ”  is  followed  by  “Le 
Mage,”  a  grand  opera  in  four  acts  and  six  tableaux, 
the  poem  by  M.  Richepin,  performed  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Academy  of  Music  in  Paris.  I  have  witnessed 
several  renderings  of  this  work,  and  have  read  the 
piano  score.  The  more  I  have  studied  the  opera 
the  more  am  I  impressed  by  its  wonderful  beauty. 
The  individuality  of  the  work,  its  passion  and  grace 
and  delicacy,  its  originality  as  to  form  and  harmony, 
are  so  numerous  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  criticise 
it  more  particularly. 

All  lovers  of  music  know  the  extent  of  Massenet’s 
skill  as  a  master  of  harmony.  He  is  a  master  in 
the  full  meaning  of  the  expression.  It  would  be  im¬ 
possible  for  a  musician  to  carry  to  a  higher  degree 
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than  he  has  done  the  complex  art  of  orchestration 
or  of  counterpoint,  so  much  honored  of  late  years, 
though  so  often  abused  ;  or  to  have  more  happy 
facility  as  a  harmonist.  Were  I  to  presume  to 
criticise  anything  in  the  author  of  “  Le  Mage,”  I 
should  limit  myself  to  mentioning  his  too  clearly 
apparent  striving  after  effect  by  means  of  fresh 
combinations  of  instruments.  Massenet  has  too 
great  a  wealth  of  truly  musical  ideas  for  him  to 
labor  so  hard  for  material  effects.  The  true  effects 
in  music  are  produced  by  the  thought,  by  the  idea, 
apart  from  the  application  of  the  thought  or  idea 
to  any  special  instrument.  There  is  scarce  any 
charm  of  emotion  produced  by  music  save  through 
the  musician’s  imagination,  that  is,  by  the  invention 
which  results  from  the  inward  and  profound 
emotion  felt  by  the  composer.  Were  it  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  learned  in  any  given  art,  only  necessary 


to  possess  the  power  of  cleverly  combining  notes 
and  the  tones  of  musical  instruments,  so  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  fine  musical  works,  every  artist  now  living 
would  write  masterpieces ;  for,  in  truth,  the  study 
of  technique  has  never  been  carried  so  far  as  it  has 
been  during  the  past  twenty  years.  Technique  is 
undoubtedly  indispensable,  but  of  itself  it  serves  no 
purpose  and  is  of  no  value,  unless  it  be  used  as  the 
exponent  of  the  melodic  conception  which  is  the 
very  soul  of  music. 

M.  Massenet  has  published  seven  suites  for 
orchestra,  which  may  be  found  in  the  repertory  of 
every  great  musical  society.  To  him  we  owe  various 
scenes  for  chorus  and  orchestra :  “  Narcisse,”  and 
“  Biblis  ”  ;  a  symphonic  poem  entitled  “Visions,” 
and  a  large  number  of  fugitive  melodies  with  piano¬ 
forte  accompaniment.  He  has  also  completed  the 
score  of  a  ballet,  “  Le  Carillon,”  as  yet  unpublished. 


Fac-simile  of  musical  manuscript  written  by  Massenet. 


CHARLES  GOUNOD 


OUNOD,  the  greatest  living  musi¬ 
cian  of  France  is  descended  from 
a  family  of  artists.  His  grand¬ 
father,  a  very  distinguished  en- 
chaser,  bore  the  title  of  “  sword 
cutler  to  the  king,”  and  as  such  occupied  an 
apartment  in  the  Louvre  buildings,  a  favor  which 
was  granted  to  only  artists  of  renown.  His  son, 
Jean  Francois  Gounod,  who  was  born  about  1760, 
was  a  painter  of  considerable  talent.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Lepicie,  and  he  and  Carle  Vernet,  who 
occupied  the  same  studio,  competed  at  the  Acade- 
mie  des  Beaux-Arts  for  the  “  Prix  de  Rome.” 
Carle  Vernet  obtained  the  first  prize  at  this 
concours  in  1782,  and  Jean  Francois  Gounod 
carried  off  the  second  in  1783.  The  latter,  how¬ 
ever,  devoted  himself  especially  to  engraving,  in 
order  that  he  might  always  live  with  his  father  who 
was  getting  old  and  needed  all  his  care  and  attention. 

J.  F.  Gounod  was  serious,  melancholy  and  quite 
original  in  character,  as  was  shown  by  his  conduct 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  who  lived  to  be  over 
ninety  years  of  age.  This  loss  was  a  great  grief 
to  him,  and  in  the  hope  of  diverting  his  mind  and 
driving  off  melancholy,  he  undertook  a  tramp  to 
Versailles.  He  had  very  little  money  in  his  pocket. 
However,  being  fatigued  by  his  journey  he  entered 
a  public  house  and  went  to  bed.  He  remained 
several  days  at  Versailles,  but,  far  from  being 
relieved  of  his  sad  thoughts,  he  was  so  overwhelmed 
by  them  that  he  dreaded  to  return  to  his  rooms  in 
the  Louvre,  where  he  had  witnessed  his  father 
breathe  his  last.  He  wrote  to  a  friend  to  say  that 
he  should  not  return  to  Paris,  but  intended  to  start 
immediately  for  Italy;  he  begged  him  to  go  to  his 
room,  take  from  his  secretary  all  the  money  he 
might  find  there,  and  bring  it  to  him  at  Versailles, 
receiving  at  the  same  time  his  adieux.  Once  in 
possession  of  his  money,  Gounod,  who  disliked 
encumbrance  of  any  sort,  furnished  himself  with  a 


light  carpet  bag,  and  with  this  baggage  set  off  on  a 
journey  which  was  at  that  time  very  long  and  very 
difficult.  He  travelled  all  over  Italy,  remaining 
there  four  or  five  years ;  then  he  returned  to  Paris, 
and  to  his  rooms  where  nothing  had  been  disturbed, 
and  resumed  work  as  if  he  had  left  it  only  the  even¬ 
ing  before. 

One  of  J.  F.  Gounod’s  friends  has  written  the 
following  lines  concerning  him  :  “M.  Gounod  has 

made  a  reputation  in  engraving.  He  has  produced 
little  and  his  income  could  scarcely  have  been 
enough  to  suffice  him.  Nevertheless,  he  liked  to 
work  and  engraving  offered  him  the  quiet  and 
deliberation  which  suited  his  disposition.  In 
general  he  spoke  but  little.  When  he  was  obliged 
to  quit  the  Louvre,  he  was  quite  helpless  in  regard 
to  the  great  confusion  which  always  characterized 
his  apartment ;  it  was  one  mass  of  books,  paste¬ 
board,  drawings  and  articles  of  all  sorts  scattered 
about,  including  a  dismembered  skeleton,  whose 
bones  were  all  pretty  effectually  separated  from 
each  other.  Fortunately  one  of  his  cousins  under¬ 
took  to  transfer  for  him  everything  that  was 
transferable,  otherwise  Gounod  would  have  aban¬ 
doned  all.  He  concluded  to  marry,  for  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  somebody  should  aid  him 
in  finding  himself  again.  He  was,  nevertheless,  a 
good  and  excellent  man.  His  wife  was  charming, 
a  very  good  musician,  and  it  was  she  who  educated 
her  son.  He  was  getting  along  in  years  when  he 
married,  and  at  his  death  this  son  was  still  very 
young.” 

Very  young  indeed,  for  the  future  author  of 
“Faust,”  “Romtio  et  Juliette”  and  “Mireille,” 
Charles  Gounod,  was  scarcely  five  years  old  when  he 
lost  his  father,  whom  he  had  not  learned  to  know. 
Like  Herold,  like  Adam,  like  HaHvy,  Charles 
Gounod  was  born  at  Paris,  where  he  first  saw  the 
light  June  17,  1818.  His  mother,  a  woman  of  fine 
character  and  high  intelligence,  neglected  nothing 
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that  could  contribute  to  his  literary  and  artistic 
education.  She  was  his  first  music  teacher.  He 
began, very  young  to  feel  an  intense  love  for  this 
art,  which  he  was  to  make  illustrious.  A  pupil  of 
the  Saint  Louis  lyceum,  he  was  already  an  excellent 
pianist  while  still  pursuing  his  classical  studies  at 
this  establishment,  and  before  completing  these 
studies  he  took  up  a  course  of  harmony  with  the 
famous  theoretician,  Reicha.  He  took  the  degree  of 
bachelor  when  he  was  little  more  than  sixteen  years 
old,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Conservatoire  in  the 
class  of  counterpoint  and  fugue  directed  by  Hal- 
£vy,  and  soon  after  in  the  composition  class  of 
Lesueur,  one  of  the  greatest  masters  that  ever 
glorified  the  French  school.  In  the  following  year 
Gounod  took  part  in  the  concours  of  the  Institute 
for  the  “  Prix  de  Rome,”  and  carried  off  without 
opposition  a  second  grand  prize.  He  was  thus 
exempted  from  the  military  service,  since  the  rules 
of  the  “  Concours  de  Rome  ”  established  at  that  time 
this  exemption  for  any  pupil  having  obtained  a 
prize  before  the  age  of  twenty.  This  was  in  1837, 
and  Gounod  was  only  nineteen. 

At  the  close  of  this  same  year  Lesueur  died,  and 
Gounod  passed  under  the  instruction  of  Paer,  with 
whom  he  finished  his  studies.  ■  In  1838  he  pre¬ 
sented  himself  again  at  the  Institute,  this  time 
without  success,  but  in  1839  he  carried  off  a  bril¬ 
liant  first  prize  with  a  cantata  entitled  “Fernand,” 
the  words  of  which  were  written  by  the  marquis  de 
Pastoret.  This  first  prize  was  almost  unanimously 
awarded  to  him,  twenty-five  votes  out  of  twenty- 
seven  being  in  his  favor.  He  left  at  once  for  Rome 
and  there  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  for 
three  or  four  years,  to  the  study  and  composition 
of  religious  music,  being  especially  charmed  and 
influenced  by  the  works  of  the  great  Palestrina. 
In  1841  he  had  performed  in  the  Saint- Louis-des 
hranqais  church,  on  the  occasion  of  the  fete  of  king 
Louis-Philippe,  a  grand  orchestra  mass,  with  con¬ 
tralto  and  tenor  solos.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
following  year  he  made  a  trip  through  Germany, 
pausing  for  a  time  in  Vienna,  where  he  gave  in  the 
Saint  Charles  church  a  Requiem  mass  which  pro¬ 
duced  upon  its  hearers  a  most  profound  impression. 
Some  idea  of  the  effect  produced  may  be  had  from 
an  account  addressed  to  one  of  the  Paris  papers  of 
the  day,  and  which  seemed  invested  with  a  spirit 
of  prophecy:  “On  All  Soul’s  Day”  said  this 
writer,  “  there  was  performed  at  the  Saint  Charles 


church  a  Requiem,  a  quite  recent  work  by  M. 
Charles  Gounod.  One  recognizes  in  this  composi¬ 
tion  not  only  a  very  marked  musical  talent  which 
has  already  obtained  by  its  assiduity  and  experience 
a  high  degree  of  independence,  but  one  sees  in  it 
also  a  great  and  wholly  individual  comprehension, 
which  breaks  away  from  the  beaten  tracks  in  order 
to  create  new  forms.  In  the  melodic  phrases  there 
are  things  which  deeply  touch  and  impress  the 
hearer,  things  which  disclose  a  grandeur  of  con¬ 
ception  become  very  rare  in  our  day,  and  which 
engrave  themselves  ineffaceably  upon  the  soul, 
things  which  would  do  honor  to  any  musician,  and 
which  seem  to  point  to  a  great  future.  The  solos 
were  sung  perfectly,  and  the  choruses  as  well  as  the 
orchestra  likewise  deserve  praise.  M.  Gounod 
directed  in  person  the  performance  of  his  work.” 

It  is  plain  that  the  pace  of  the  young  musician 
was  not  that  of  an  ordinary  artist,  and  that  his  first 
steps  were  directed  toward  glory,  for  rarely  does 
one  hear  such  praise  accorded  a  composer  of 
twenty-five  years. 

Meanwhile  Gounod,  already  haunted  by  an  idea 
which  was  long  to  pursue  him,  had  dreamed  of 
bidding  farewell,  not  to  his  art,  but  to  the  world, 
and  had  seriously  considered  taking  ecclesiastic 
orders.  His  mind  possessed  by  this  fancy,  he  had, 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  stay  at  Rome,  left  the 
villa  Meddcis,  where  at  that  time  the  P'rench  school 
was  established,  and  had  retired  to  the  seminary. 
As  soon  as  he  returned  to  Paris,  he  entered  as 
precentor  the  Missions  Etrangeres,  where  he  wore 
the  long  robe  and  costume  of  the  conventual  house, 
and  his  resolution  seemed  thenceforth  so  certain  that 
it  was  accepted  as  an  accomplished  fact.  Indeed 
a  special  sheet,  the  Revue  ct  Gazette  Musicale, 
published  the  following  under  date  of  Feb.  15, 
1846  :  “M.  Gounod,  composer  and  former  winner 

of  the  grand  Institute  prize,  has  just  taken  orders.” 
From  this  moment,  Gounod  was  called  “  1’  Abb6 
Gounod,”  just  as,  sixty  years  before,  his  master 
Lesueur  was  called  “l’Abb£  Lesueur,”  when  he 
became  precentor  of  the  Metropolitan  church. 
There  was  this  difference,  however,  that  Lesueur 
had  never  desired  to  become  a  priest,  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  usage  then  in  vogue  at  the  Notre  Dame 
church,  Paris,  he  was  obliged,  in  order  to  fulfill  the 
functions  of  precentor,  to  don  the  priestly  garb. 
Gounod,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  to  have  made 
up  his  mind  to  a  religious  life,  since  in  1846  a 
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publisher  brought  out  a  series  of  religious  choruses 
entitled  “  Offices  of  Holy  Week,  by  the  Abb£  Charles 
Gounod.” 

In  his  retreat  Gounod  continued  to  occupy  him¬ 
self  with  religious  music,  and  in  1849  he  had 
performed  at  the  Saint-Eustache  church  a  grand 
solemn  mass  which  was  very  well  received.  At 
this  moment  he  seemed  absolutely  lost  to  profane 
art,  and  as  he  was  brought  very  little  before  the 
public,  people  began'  to  forget  about  him,  when 
there  appeared  in  the  London  Athenaeum  early  in 
1851,  an  article  which  was  immediately  republished 
in  the  Revue  et  Gazette  Musicale  of  Paris,  and 
which  contained  an  enthusiastic  eulogium  on  several 
of  Gounod’s  compositions  recently  performed  at  a 
concert  at  St.  Martin’s  Hall.  “This  music,”  said 
the  writer,  “brings  before  us  no  other  composer 
ancient  or  modern,  either  by  the  form,  the  melody 
or  the  harmony.  It  is  not  new  in  the  sense  of 
being  bizarre  or  whimsical ;  it  is  not  old,  if  old 
means  dry  and  stiff,  the  bare  scaffolding,  with  no 
fine  construction  rising  behind  it ;  it  is  the  work 
of  an  accomplished  artist,  it  is  the  poetry  of  a  new 
poet.  *****  That  the  impression  pro¬ 
duced  upon  the  audience  was  great  and  real  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  but  it  is  the  music  itself,  not  its 
reception,  which  to  our  minds  presages  for  M. 
Gounod  an  uncommon  career ;  for  if  there  be  not 
in  his  works  a  genius  at  once  true  and  new,  then 
must  we  go  back  to  school  and  relearn  the  alphabet 
of  the  art  and  of  criticism.” 

This  article  fell  like  a  thunderclap  on  Paris, 
where  people  were  scarcely  giving  Gounod  a 
thought.  A  very  distinguished  French  musical 
critic,  Louis  Viardot,  was  then  in  London  with  his 
wife,  the  worthy  and  noble  sister  of  Malibran. 
This  Athenaeum  article  was  attributed  to  him,  not 
without  reason,  I  think,  and  it  was  soon  known 
that  Mme.  Viardot,  whose  experience,  taste  and 
musical  knowledge  everyone  knows,  was  struck  by 
the  music  of  the  young  master,  and  that  she  was 
far  from  concealing  her  admiration  for  a  talent  so 
pure,  so  elegant  and  so  exquisite. 

Excited  by  such  a  success  Gounod  at  once 
renounced  his  orders,  and  entered  without  more 
delay  upon  the  militant  career  of  the  art  interrupted 
for  so  many  years.  He  soon  produced  in  public  a 
pretty  symphony  in  E  fiat,  which,  performed  in  a 
remarkable  manner  by  the  Saint  Cecilia  Society, 
then  a  worthy  rival  of  that  of  the  Conservatoire,  won 
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him  the  congratulations  and  sincere  encouragement 
of  the  critics.  Then,  thanks  to  the  assistance  of 
Mme.  Viardot,  he  was  charged  with  writing  for  the 
Opera  the  score  of  a  work  in  three  acts,  “  Sapho,” 
the  libretto  of  which  had  been  confided  to  a  young 
poet,  Emile  Angier,  who  was  likewise  in  the 
morning  of  his  career,  and  likewise  destined  for 
glory,  and  in  this  work  the  great  artist  whom  we 
have  just  named,  was  to  take  the  principal  role. 
Notwithstanding  all,  “Sapho”  was  not  well  received 
by  the  public,  or  at  least  only  moderately  so  and 
scarcely  achieved  more  than  what  is  called  in  France 
a  success  of  esteem.  Yet  the  work  was  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  good  one,  but  the  first  step  on  a  stage  so 
important  as  that  of  the  Opera  is  so  difficult  for  a 
young  composer  to  make  !  It  must  be  said, 
however,  that  if  the  work  as  a  whole  was  not 
judged  entirely  satisfactory,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  scenic  effects,  etc.,  it  presented  a  value  which  a 
fastidious  critic  stated  in  these  terms:  “The 
opera  of  “Sapho,”  without  being  a  good  dramatic 
work,  is  the  work  of  a  distinguished  musician  who 
has  style  and  lofty  tendencies.  M.  Gounod  has 
perfectly  seized  and  happily  rendered  all  the  lyric 
parts  of  the  subject  which  he  has  treated,  but  he 
has  been  less  happy  in  trying  to  express  the  conflict 
of  passions  and  the  contrast  of  characters.”  Cer¬ 
tain  pages  in  the  score  of  “  Sapho  ”  were  remarked  as 
being  quite  individual  in  flavor,  and  the  public  were 
especially  delighted  with  the  beautiful  song  of  the 
young  shepherd,  “  Brontez  le  Thym,  Brontes  mes 
chevres,”  as  well  as  the  admirable  couplets  of 
“Sapho,”  of  a  character  so  melancholy,  and  an 
inspiration  so  full  of  a  delicate  poetry.  The  work 
was  performed  on  the  16th  of  April,  1851. 

A  year  later  the  ComMie-Frangaise  produced  a 
tragedy  by  Pousard,“Ulysse,”for  which  Gounod  had 
written  a  number  of  beautiful  choruses,  redolent 
with  the  perfume  of  antiquity  and  full  of  a  manly 
energy.  Very  soon  the  young  composer  appeared 
again  at  the  Opera  with  a  grand  work  in  five  acts 
called  “La  Nonne  Sanglante,”  the  libretto  of  which, 
although  signed  by  the  names  of  Scribe  and  Germain 
Delavigne,  was  absolutely  devoid  of  interest.  He 
made  a  mistake  in  accepting  this  libretto,  previously 
refused  by  several  of  his  colleagues,  among  others 
Meyerbeer  and  HaHvy,  and  which  could  not  excite 
his  inspiration.  Notwithstanding  some  remarkable 
bits,  some  vigorous  and  beautiful  scenes,  the  score 
of  “La  Nonne  Sanglante  ”  was  really  only  secondary 
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in  value,  and  the  work  achieved  a  very  mild  success 
when  it  was  produced  Oct.  18,  1854,  with  Miles. 
Werthermber,  Poinsot  and  Dameron,  MM.  Guey- 
mard,  Depassio  and  Merly  for  interpreters.  Its 
career  was  short,  and  it  only  lived  through  eleven 
performances.  Gounod  had  not  yet  found  his  vein. 

But  better  fortune  was  in  store  for  him,  and  after 
a  few  years  of  silence  he  began  the  series  of  his 
successes  by  giving  to  the  Theatre- Lyrique,  then 
very  flourishing  and  very  brilliant  under  the 
direction  of  M.  Carvalho,  “  Le  MedPcin  Malgre  Lui.” 
The  libretto  of  this  had  been  arranged  for  Opera- 
Comique  by  MM.  Jules  Barbier  and  Michel  Carre, 
who  had  preserved  the  greater  part  of  Moliere’s 
prose.  Although  from  a  general  point  of  view  the 
comic  sentiment  may  not  be  the  dominant  quality 
of  his  talent,  yet  that  quality  is  far  from  lacking  in 
Gounod,  as  is  proved  by  “Le  MPd^cin  Malgr£  Lui,” 
which  remains  one  of  the  most  curious  and  most 
original  of  his  attempts.  In  this  work,  which  was 
performed  Jan.  15,  1858,  the  composer  revived 
with  a  rare  cleverness  the  old  forms  of  French 
music,  while  adding  thereto  the  most  ingenious  and 
most  piquant  artifices  of  the  modern  science,  and 
by  clothing  the  whole  with  his  masterly  style  he 
produced  a  work  of  a  very  unique  •  color,  flavor  and 
character.  “Le  M£decin  Malgre  Lui,”  which  the 
public  received  with  marked  favor,  seemed  to  prepare 
the  great  day  of  Gounod’s  artistic  life.  Fourteen 
months  after  the  appearance  of  this  work,  that  is  to 
say,  on  March  19,  1859,  the  composer  gave  to  the 
same  theatre  the  work  which  was  to  establish  his 
fame  upon  a  fixed  basis.  The  reader  of  course 
divines  that  I  refer  to  “Faust,”  that  masterpiece 
which  can  boast  of  such  a  brilliant,  prolonged  and 
universal  success,  and  which  will  remain,  perhaps, 
the  author’s  best  title  to  the  remembrance  and 
recognition  of  posterity. 

.  But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  triumphal 
career  of  “Faust”  was  not  confronted  at  the  outset 
with  difficulties  and  obstacles  which  appeared 
insurmountable.  When  it  was  carried  by  the 
authors  to  the  The dtre- Lyrique,  there  was  in  pre¬ 
paration  at  the  Porte  Saint  Martin  theatre  another 
drama  built  on  Goethe’s  poem,  and  bearing  the 
same  name.  M.  Carvalho  told  Gounod  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  await  the  result  of  the  “  Faust” 
at  the  Porte  Saint  Martin,  for  if  that  work  won  a 
success,  it  would  be  very  difficult  and  very  haz¬ 
ardous  to  offer  another  “  Faust  ”  to  the  public.  So 


they  waited,  and  the  drama  not  proving  a  success,  it 
was  decided  to  proceed  with  the  study  of  the  opera. 
Gounod’s  “  Faust  ”  was  presented  in  the  form  styled 
in  France  Opera  Comique,  that  is  to  say,  the  sing¬ 
ing  parts  being  interspersed  with  spoken  dialogue. 
(It  was  not  until  later  when  “  Faust  ”  passed  into 
the  repertoire  of  the  Opera  that  this  dialogue 
was  replaced  by  recitatives.)  The  role  of  Mar¬ 
guerite  was  first  given  to  Mme.  Ugalde,  but  Mme. 
Carvalho  having  expressed  a  desire  to  take  the 
role,  after  becoming  acquainted  with  the  music, 
the  authors  transferred  it  to  her  and  consoled  Mme. 
Ugalde  by  giving  her  the  part  of  M^lodine  in 
Victor  Massy’s  opera,  “  La  F£e  Carabosse,”  which 
was  being  mounted  at  the  same  time.  The  rehearsals 
of  “Faust”  were  very  laborious.  M.  Carvalho,  dis¬ 
concerted  by  the  new  and  daring  character  of  the 
music,  and  by  the  poetic  sentiment  revealed  in  it, 
which  he  judged  incompatible  with  stage  require¬ 
ments,  picked  a  quarrel  with  the  composer,  declared 
his  sc'ore  too  much  developed,  and  constantly 
demanded  new  cuts  and  changes.  Gounod,  made 
uneasy  by  this  lack  of  confidence,  had  yielded  to 
several  of  these  demands  and  had  already  consented 
to  several  suppressions,  when  at  last  M.  Carvalho 
came  to  him  one  day  with  a  proposition  to  suppress 
the  beautiful  final  scene  in  the  garden,  fearing  that 
this  quiet  scene,  with  no  outburst  or  noise  of  any 
kind,  would  seem  cold  to  the  public  and  fail  to 
produce  an  effect.  This  time  Gounod,  who  had 
faith  in  his  work  and  was  conscious  of  its  value, 
stood  fast  and  immovable,  declaring  he  would 
rather  withdraw  his  score  than  to  yield  this  point 
and  consent  to  such  a  sacrifice.  In  short,  after  a 
whole  series  of  combats  and  discussions  of  this  sort, 
which  were  renewed  daily,  the  work  was  finally 
brought  out.  Truth  compels  the  confession  that  it 
was  not  fully  understood  at  first ;  that  the  critics 
stood  hesitating  and  undecided  in  the  presence  of 
a  work  so  new  in  form,  and  that  the  public  itself 
was  of  two  minds  regarding  the  value  of  the  work, 
some  applauding  with  enthusiasm  while  others 
harshly  criticised.  It  is  certain  that  the  first 
reception  was  more  cold  and  reserved  than  could 
have  been  desired,  but  gradually  people  began  to 
understand  and  appreciate  the  beauties  abounding 
in  this  exquisite  score,  and  at  last  its  success  was 
complete,  brilliant  and  incontestable,  spreading 
first  throughout  France,  then  over  Europe,  then 
over  the  entire  world,  where  “Faust”  is  to-day,  and 
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long  has  been,  considered  a  great  masterpiece,  and 
its  author’s  best  work.  “  Faust  ”  has  been  played  in 
all  countries  and  translated  into  all  languages.  It 
is  one  of  the  first  French  works  which  Italy,  before 
then  so  hostile  and  impenetrable  to  French  music, 
has  applauded  with  a  sort  of  furor.  In  Germany, 
where  for  a  number  of  years  Spohr’s  “  Faust  ”  reigned 
supreme,  it  was  received  in  a  triumphal 
manner,  and  completely  dethroned  the 
latter.  It  excited  enthusiasm,  not  only 
in  Vienna,  Berlin,  Dresden,  Hamburg, 

Baden,  Leipsic,  Frankfort,  Stuttgart  and 
Darmstadt,  not  only  in  Milan,  Rome, 

Venice,  Naples,  Florence,  Genoa,  Parma 
and  Bologna,  but  in  London,  Moscow, 

St.  Petersburg,  Varsovie,  Copenhagen, 

Stockholm,  Brussels,  Amsterdam,  Madrid, 

Barcelona,  Lisbon,  etc.,  and  even  finally 
crossed  the  seas  and  became  popular  in 
the  two  Americas.  It  is  perhaps  the  first 
work  by  a  French  composer  which  had 
such  a  rapid,  complete  and  universal 
success.  In  Paris,  “Faust”  had  been 
played  more  than  four  hundred  times 
at  the  Theatre- Lyrique  when  the  Opera 
signified  a  desire  to  appropriate  it.  The 
authors  consented ;  but  certain  modifi¬ 
cations  were  necessitated  by  this  change 
of  scene,  and  first  of  all  the  spoken  dia¬ 
logue  had  to  be  suppressed  and  replaced 
by  recitatives.  These  changes  effected, 
the  work  made  its  appearance  at  the 
Opera  March  3,  1869,  and  there  contin¬ 
ued  its  successful  career,  counting  five 
hundred  performances  in  the  space  of 
eighteen  years.  The  five  hundredth  was 
given  on  the  4th  of  November,  1887, 
and  the  six  hundredth  took  place  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1892,  so  that  in 
Paris  alone,  “  Faust  ”  has  already  reached 
its  thousandth  performance.  Such  a 
success  is  without  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the 
theatre  in  France. 

Gounod  had  borrowed  “  Le  Med^cin  Malgr6  Lui  ” 
from  Moliere  ;  he  had  appropriated  material  from 
Goethe’s  “  Faust it  was  La  Fontaine  who  furnished 
him  the  subject  of  a  pretty  opera,  somewhat  light  in 
character,  called  “Philemon  et  Baucis,”  performed 
at  the  Theatre- Lyrique,  Feb.  18,  i860.  The  score  of 
“  Philemon  et  Baucis  ”  is  a  pleasant  one,  full  of 


charm,  in  which  tenderness  and  grace  alternates  with 
fun  and  buffoonery.  The  work,  which  was  in  three 
acts,  achieved  only  a  moderate  success  at  the 
The Atre- Lyrique ;  its  real  success  dates  from  its 
transfer  to  the  Opera-  Comique,  reduced  to  two 
acts.  Since  then  it  has  never  been  taken  from 
the  repertoire  of  that  theatre.  But  soon  Gounod 
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was  to  appear  on  the  grand  stage  of  the  Opera  with 
a  work  of  large  proportions,  “  La  Reine  de  Saba.” 
Notwithstanding  the  fame  which  his  previous  works 
had  made  for  him,  he  was  no  more  fortunate  with 
“La  Reine  de  Saba”  (Feb.  29,  1862)  than  he  had 
been  with  “La  Nonne  Sanglante.”  It  is  true  that 
this  time  the  trouble  lay  principally  in  the  libretto 
of  his  collaborators,  which  was  absolutely  devoid  of 
interest.  For  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  if  the  score 


Reproduction  of  an  engraving  made  from  a  photograph  in  1859,  about  the  time  of 
the  first  production  of  Faust,  Gounod  being  then  in  his  forty-first  year. 
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of  “La  Reine  de  Saba”  is  of  unequal  merit  and  of 
a  secondary  character,  it  nevertheless  contains  some 
superb  and  exquisite  pages,  like  the  noble  air  of 
Balkis,  and  the  beautiful  chorus  of  the  Jewesses 
and  the  Sabians.  However,  it  only  lived  through 
fifteen  performances  at  Paris,  though  it  should  be 
remarked  that  in  certain  foreign  cities  it  was 
received  with  great  favor,  and  that  in  Brussels  and 
Darmstadt,  among  others,  its  success  was  consid¬ 
erable. 

Gounod’s  unfortunate  attempts  at  the  Opera  led 
him  to  turn  his  attention  anew  to  the  Thedtre- 
Lyrique,  where  he  brought  out,  March  19,  1864,  a 
work  entitled  “  Mireille,”  the  subject  of  which  was 
taken  from  a  pretty  provincial  poem  by  Frederic 
Mistral,  bearing  the  same  title,  (Mireio).  This 
poem  is  an  exquisite  pastorale,  written  in  that 
provincial  language  at  once  so  musical,  so  sweet 
and  harmonious,  a  language  which  is  melody  in 
itself.  Unhappily,  the  libretto  which  Gounod  set  to 
music  on  this  subject  was  badly  chosen,  being  ill 
adapted  to  the  stage,  and  therefore  militated  against 
the  composer’s  work,  although  the  latter  contained 
some  truly  charming  pages.  The  first  act,  partic¬ 
ularly,  radiant  with  light  and  sunshine,  is  charmingly 
poetic,  and  especially  deserving  of  mention  is  the 
beautiful  chorus  of  the  magnarelles  and  the  touch¬ 
ing  duet  of  Mireille  and  Vificent.  The  score 
contains  still  other  charming  bits,  such  as  Magali’s 
beautiful  song  and  Taven’s  couplets :  Voici  la 
saison,  mignonne.  However,  the  defective  libretto 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  success  of  the  work,  which 
at  first  remained  undecided.  It  was  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  entirely  rewrite  the  work,  to  make  large 
suppressions,  and  reduce  it  from  five  to  three  acts, 
which  did  not  result  in  its  being  any  better  received 
by  the  public.  It  was  not  until  later,  when  it  was 
transferred  to  the  Opera-  Comique  after  having  been 
subjected  to  still  further  revisions  and  cast  in  its 
final  form,  that  “Mireille”  at  last  found  the  success 
which  its  incontestable  musical  value  merited. 
Thereafter,  it  never  left  the  repertoire  of  that 
theatre. 

No  particular  importance  can  be  attached  to  a 
little  work  in  two  acts,“  La  Colombe,”  which  Gounod 
gave  to  the  Opera- Comique  in  1866,  and  which  he 
had  written  some  years  before  for  the  theatre  at 
Baden ;  it  was  a  sort  of  salon  operetta,  without 
special  character  or  consequence.  But  the  com¬ 
poser  was  yet  to  carry  off  one  of  the  most  brilliant 


victories  of  his  career  with  “  Romto  et  Juliette” 
which  made  its  first  appearance  at  the  Thedtre- 
Lyrique  on  the  27  th  of  April,  1867.  More  fortunate 
than  “Faust”  and  “  Mireille,”  whose  success  had 
been  so  difficult  to  establish,  “Romeo  et  Juliette” 
was  well  received  from  the  very  outset,  and  this 
superb  score  in  which  the  passion  of  love  and  the 
sentiment  of  chivalry  are  so  happily  united,  immedi¬ 
ately  found  favor  with  the  public.  Nor  has  it  ever 
ceased  to  excite  public  sympathy,  and  it  has 
changed  its  biding-place  from  the  Thedtre-Lyrique 
to  the  Opera- Comique,  and  from  that  theatre  to  the 
Opera  without  experiencing  any  diminution  of  public 
interest.  “  Rom£o  et  Juliette  ”  has  exceeded  the 
number  of  five  hundred  performances  in  Paris,  one 
hundred  of  which  were  at  the  Thedtre-Lyrique, 
about  three  hundred  at  the  Opera- Comique  and 
more  than  one  hundred  at  the  Opera.  Outside  of 
France  it  has  not  been  less  successful,  and  it  has 
made  a  part  of  the  repertoire  of  all  the  great 
theatres  of  Europe. 

Mpreover,“  Rom£o  et  Juliette”  marks  the  culmi¬ 
nating  point  in  the  career  of  Gounod,  who  since 
then  has  not  been  able  to  equal  its  success.  In 
1870  the  master  went  to  London  where  he  remained 
for  several  years,  working  and  producing  much. 
There  it  was  that  he  wrote,  among  other  things,  an 
opera  called  “  George  Dandin,”  to  the  prose  of 
Moliere,  which  has  not  yet  been  performed  ;  it  was 
there  also  that  he  wrote,  for  the  Universal  Exposi¬ 
tion  at  London  in  1871,  a  grand  cantata  entitled 
“  Gallia,”  which  was  performed  later  at  Paris,  where 
it  was  very  favorably  received.  A  warm  welcome  was 
also  given  to  the  music  which  Gounod  wrote  for 
“Jeanne  d’Arc,”  a  drama  in  verse  by  Jules  Barbier 
which  was  performed  at  the  Gaiety  on  Nov.  8, 
1873.  This  music  consisted  of  melodramas, 
interludes,  choruses,  etc.,  and  contained  some  very 
interesting  pages.  The  preceding  year  the  Venta- 
dour  theatre  had  brought  out  a  drama  in  verse  by 
Ernest  Legouv£  for  which  Gounod  had  written  a 
score  of  the  same  kind  ;  this  drama  was  called  “  Les 
Deux  Reines  de  France.” 

In  these  two  works  the  music  was  merely  an 
accessory,  and  the  composer  was  only  the  humble 
servant  of  the  poet,  whom  he  discreetly  aided  and 
supplemented.  But  Gounod  had  not  given  up  the 
idea  of  appearing  again  before  the  public  as  a  true 
dramatic  musician.  Ten  years  had  elapsed  since 
he  had  given  “Rom£o  et  Juliette,”  and  the  public 
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were  growing  impatient  for  a  new  work  from  him, 
when  in  1S77  the  Opera- Comique  announced  the 
performance  of  “Cinq-Mars.”  This  was  an  artistic 
treat  in  which  all  Paris  desired  to  participate,  but 
which  did  not  wholly  justify  the  hopes  which  it 
had  raised.  The  score  of  “  Cinq-Mars  ”  was  certainly 
far  from  being  worthless  ;  it  was  written  in  a  musi¬ 
cal  language  that  was  superband  noble  in  style,  but 


aside  from  a  few  exquisite  pages,  it  did  not  have 
the  freshness,  the  abundance  and  the  generosity  of 
inspiration  which  had  hitherto  characterized 
Gounod’s  work.  It  was  unequal,  cold  at  intervals, 
and  one  no  longer  felt  that  vigor  of  youth,  that 
warmth  of  accent  which  had  made  the  triumph  of 
the  master’s  great  productions.  In  a  word  “Cinq- 
Mars”  was  received  with  sympathy  but  not  enthu- 


GOUNOD'S  RESIDENCE  ON  BOULEVARD  MALESHERBES  IN  PARIS. 
From  a  photograph  made  in  April,  1891. 


siasm,  and  as  soon  as  the  novelty  had  passed  it 
disappeared  without  causing  any  disquietude. 

The  following  year  Gounod  presented  himself 
again  at  the  Opera.  For  a  long  time  past  he  had 
felt  the  desire  to  attempt  one  of  the  Corneille’s 
masterpieces,  and  he  had  formed  the  plan  of 
setting  “  Polyeuete  ”  to  music,  and  transforming  it  into 
a  lyric  drama.  It  was  a  subject  half  religious,  half 
profane,  which  seemed  peculiarly  suited  to  his 
intellectual  temperament.  He  charged  his  friend, 


Jules  Barbier,  with  fashioning  a  libretto  from 
Corneille’s  celebrated  tragedy,  which  the  latter 
followed  step  by  step,  even  preserving  some  of  the 
great  poet’s  verses,  and  he  wrote  the  music  of  this 
new  “  Polyeuete,”  which  was  performed  at  the 
Opt  ra,  Oct.  7,  1878.  But  it  was  said  that  the  author 
of  “  Faust  ”  and  “  Rom^o,”  both  so  successful  at 
the  Opera,  after  having  been  born  and  bred  else¬ 
where,  could  never  succeed  at  that  theatre  with  a 
work  written  expressly  for  it.  “  Polyeuete,”  indeed, 
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was  not  well  received,  and  scarcely  deserved  to  be, 
and  its  career  ended  with  a  series  of  twenty-nine 
performances.  The  composer  was  not  much  more 
fortunate  with  “  Le  Tribut  de  Zamora,”  another  work 
which  he  gave  to  the  Opera,  April  1,  1881.  This 
work,  however,  had  been  staged  with  great  splendor 
and  magnificence,  the  costumes  and  decorations 
were  very  rich  and  elaborate,  and  what  was  still 
more  important,  the  two  principal  roles  were  taken 
by  artists  of  the  first  rank,  M.  Lassalle  and  Mme. 
Gabrielle  Krauss,  the  latter  especially  being  very  fine 
in  the  character  of  Xai'ma.  But  nothing  could 
counteract  the  insipidity  and  insignificance  of  the 
work,  and  notwithstanding  the  luxury  brought  to  its 
support,  notwithstanding  the  incontestable  talent  of 
its  interpreters,  “  Le  Tribut  de  Zamora”  scarcely 
lived  through  fifty  performances.  This  was  the  last 
dramatic  effort  of  Charles  Gounod,  who  seems 
to-day  to  have  finally  given  up  the  theatre,  and 
whose  health  has  been  steadily  declining  for  a 
number  of  years. 

But  Gounod  has  not  confined  himself  exclusively 
to  the  theatre ;  his  very  remarkable  fertility  has 
exercised  itself  in  all  directions,  particularly  in  the 
religious  genre,  so  well  suited  .to  his  nature. 
Gounod’s  religious  compositions  are  very  numerous, 
and  since  he  has  renounced  the  stage  he  has 
achieved  some  striking  successes  in  oratorio.  “  La 
Redemption,”  (1882)  a  sacred  trilogy,  of  which  he 
wrote  the  music  and  the  French  words,  and  “  Mors 
et  Vita,”  another  sacred  trilogy,  the  Latin  text  of 
which  he  arranged  himself  from  the  Catholic  liturgy 


and  the  Vulgate,  won  for  him  triumphs  which  the 
great  merit  of  these  beautiful  compositions  fully 
justified.  Since  his  youth  Gounod  has  produced 
a  great  number  of  sacred  works,  several  of  which 
are  of  rare  beauty,  such  as  the  “Messe  des  Orph£- 
onistes”  (1853),  the  “Messe  de  Sainte  C^cile  ” 
(185 5),  a  mass  in  C  minor  (1867),  a  mass  of  the  Sa¬ 
cred  Heart  (1876),  a  mass  to  the  memory  of  Joan  of 
Arc  (1887),  a  mass  for  two  voices,  a  short  mass  in 
C  major,  three  solemn  masses,  two  Requiem  masses, 
a  “  Stabat  Mater,”  a  “Te  Deum,”  a  hymn  to  Saint 
Augustin,  “  Les  Sept  Paroles  du  Christ,”  “  Jesus  sur 
le  lac  de  Tib^riade,”  a  choral  psalmody,  “  Tobie,” 
a  little  oratorio,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
motets  of  different  kinds. 

In  profane  music,  and  aside  from  the  theatre, 
Gounod  has  shown  himself  scarcely  less  fertile. 
His  two  symphonies,  (first  in  D,  second  in  E  flat) 
and  his  “Temple  de  PHarmonie,”  cantata  with 
choruses,  are  all  compositions  of  great  merit.  I 
would  mention  also  “  Biondina,”  a  pretty  little  lyric 
poen>,  and  especially  would  I  call  attention  to  his 
beautiful  male  choruses,  and  to  his  songs  of  which 
he  has  written  more  than  a  hundred,  and  among 
which  are  to  be  found  veritable  masterpieces  of 
poetry  and  sentiment,  such  as  “  Le  Vallon,”  “  Le 
Soir,”  “  Medjt:,”  “l’Envoi  de  Fleurs,”  “  Le  Prin- 
ternps,”  “La  Priere  du  Soir,”  “  Venise,”  etc.  In 
this  style  of  composition  Gounod’s  repertoire  is 
varied,  substantial  and  charming,  and  few  French 
writers  have  given  us  a  note  so  personal  and 
original. 


In  attempting  to  characterize  the  genius  of 
Gounod,  and  to  determine  the  place  which  he 
should  occupy  in  the  history  of  contemporaneous 
art,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  principally  “  Faust  ” 
and  “  Romto  et  Juliette.”  These  are  his  two  mas¬ 
terpieces,  and  it  is  through  these  works  that  the 
composer  has  truly  revealed  his  personality  and  his 
genius ;  it  is  through  these  works  that  his  name  has 
become  famous  and  will  go  down  to  posterity.  It 
is  of  these  works,  then,  that  we  must  demand 
the  secret  of  that  powerful  influence  which  Gounod 
has  exerted  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
over  the  art,  over  artists  and  over  the  public. 


Although  not  performed  until  a  year  after  “  Le 
M£d£cin  Malgr£  Lui,”  “Faust”  was  written  first. 
In  this  work  the  musician  had  been  intelligently 
served  by  his  collaborators,  who  had  taken  from 
Goethe’s  masterpiece  all  that  which  pertained  to 
the  action  and  to  the  dramatic  passion,  and  left 
judiciously  alone  all  the  psychological,  philosophical 
and  metaphysical  dissertations.  The  libretto  was 
admirably  cut  for  the  stage,  varied  in  tone  and 
coloring,  and  contained  a  fair  quota  of  that  fantas¬ 
tic  element  so  effective  on  the  stage  and  so  well 
liked  by  the  public.  And  never  was  the  musician 
better  inspired.  The  Kermesse  scene  is  full  ol 
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warmth  and  sunshine ;  the  garden  scene  is  one  of 
an  ethereal  and  enchanting  poetry,  and  the  words 
of  passion  are  by  turns  softly  languishing  or  full  of 
an  intense  energy ;  the  scene  in  the  church,  where 
Mephistopheles,  pursuing  Marguerite  even  to  the 
very  shades  of  the  sanctuary,  tries  to  arrest  her 
prayer,  and  prevent  the  unfortunate  victim  from 
taking  refuge  in  the  Divine  mercy,  is  stamped 
with  a  rare  feeling  of  grandeur,  and  reveals  a 
profoundly  dramatic  character.  Finally,  the  episode 
of  the  death  of  Valentine  and  his  malediction  of 
Marguerite  forms  a  pathetic  and  superb  scene, 
which,  with  its  numerous  and  varied  incidents  is 
surely  one  of  the  best  of  this  remarkable  work. 

It  is  a  singular  thing  that  the  two  musicians 
whose  personal  and  original  genius  characterize  in 
some  sort,  from  points  of  view  otherwise  very 
different,  the  reform  tendencies  of  the  present 
French  school,  should  both  fall  upon  these  two'great 
masterpieces,  “Faust”  and  “ Rom6o  et  Juliette,” 
each  interpreting  them  after  his  own  manner  and 
according  to  his  own  temperament.  It  was  Berlioz 
who  first  conceived  the  idea  of  appropriating  them, 
and  long  before  Gounod  had  dreamed  of  such  a 
thing,  had  given  us  “ Rom^o  et  Juliette”  and  his 
“Damnation  de  Faust.”  Comparison  between  the 
works  of  these  two  artists  is  impossible,  because  of 
the  dissimilarity  of  their  natures  and  aspirations. 
In  regard  to  “Faust,”  however,  we  may  say  that 
Berlioz,  who  did  not  make  an  opera  of  it,  but  a 
grand  musical  legend,  preserving  thus  one  of  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  original  work,  treated 
especially  the  energetic  and  picturesque  part  of  the 
drama,  whereas  Gounod  chose  rather  to  reproduce 
the  love  poetry,  the  exalted  reverie  and  that  mystic 
and  supernatural  perfume  which  characterizes 
Goethe’s  poem.  Although  the  charming  Kermesse 
scene  in  Gounod’s  score,  which  is  an  episode  apart 
from  the  action,  is  very  well  executed,  highly  col¬ 
ored,  of  a  really  exceptional  musical  interest,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  in  picturesque  sentiment 
Berlioz  has  singularly  surpassed  his  rival  in  the 
various  and  typical  episodes  of  his  “  Damnation  de 
Faust,”  the  latin  song  of  the  students,  the  soldier’s 
chorus,  the  Hungarian  march,  the  ballet  of  the 
sylphs,  the  military  retreat,  the  chorus  of  the  sylphs 
and  gnomes,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  whatever  is 
tender  and  emotional,  dreamy  and  poetic,  has  been 
admirably  treated  by  Gounod,  and  it  is  by  certain 
unobtrusive  fragments,  certain  almost  hidden  pas¬ 


sages  in  his  score  that  the  hand  of  a  master,  the 
inspiration  of  a  poet  is  betrayed,  that  the  man  of 
genius  is  revealed.  Witness  Marguerite’s  response 
to  Faust  as  he  approaches  her  at  the  entrance  of 
the  chapel : 

“  Non,  monsieur,  je  ne  suis  demoiselle  ni  belle, 

Et  je  n’ai  pas  besoin  qu’on  me  donne  la  main.” 

or  Marguerite’s  reflection  in  her  garden, 

“  Je  voudrais  bien  savoir  quel  etait  ce  jeune  homme, 

Si  c’estun  grand  seigneur  et  comment  il  se  nomme.” 

Not  only  are  these  two  fragments  perfect,  finished, 
exquisite,  from  a  musical  point  of  view,  but  they 
exhale  besides  I  know  not  what  mysterious  perfume. 
They  give  the  hearer  so  complete  a  perception  of 
the  sentiment  which  Marguerite  is  fated  to  prove  for 
“  Faust,”  that  they  have,  aside  from  the  scenic 
import,  a  kind  of  mystic  and  profound  meaning 
which  seems  impossible  to  translate  into  music,  and 
which  strikes,  nevertheless,  the  most  indifferent 
ears.  It  is  this  peculiar,  we  may  say  hitherto 
unknown  sense,  which  gives  Gounod’s  “Faust”  its 
true  qolor,  its  character  at  once  tender  and  dreamy, 
mysterious  and  fascinating,  melancholy  and  passion¬ 
ate,  and  which  assigns  to  it  a  place  apart,  a  unique 
place  among  the  number  of  the  most  original  works 
of  contemporary  art.  It  is  easy  to  see  in  this  work 
that  Gounod’s  intellectual  tendencies,  his  youthful 
sympathies,  his  leanings  toward  a  religious  and 
monastic  life,  have  not  been  without  influence  on 
his  musical  temperament,  and  on  the  very  nature  of 
his  talent. 

If  “  Faust  ”  is  an  exquisite  work,  “  Romeo  et 
Juliette”  is  a  superb  one,  of  a  grand  and  spirited 
style,  in  which  the  external  and  material  picture  of  a 
chivalric  world  contrasts  strikingly  with  the  internal 
analysis  of  a  passionate  love,  constrained  to  conceal 
itself  from  all  eyes,  yet  from  this  very  cause  becoming 
all  the  more  powerful.  If  one  wished  to  enter  into 
what  might  be  called  a  psychological  analysis  of  the 
score,  it  would  be  necessary  to  discover  how  great 
were  the  difficulties  of  the  composer  in  writing 
“  Rom£o  ”  without  repeating  himself,  after  having 
written  “Faust.”  For,  although  the  subjects  of  the 
two  works  differ  widely,  we  see  the  same  situations 
reproduced  in  each,  under  the  same  scenic  condi¬ 
tions,  and  the  stumbling  block  was  all  the  more 
troublesome  since  these  situations  were  the  most 
salient  ones,  and  constituted,  as  it  were,  the  very 
core  of  the  dramatic  action.  Witness  the  balcony 
scene  of  “  Rom£o  ”  and  the  garden  scene  of  “  Faust” 
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or  the  duel  of  Romeo  and  Tybalt  with  the  death  of 
the  latter,  in  the  first,  and  the  duel  of  Faust  and 
Valentine,  also  mortal,  in  the  second.  Truly  a 
musician  must  have  a  singular  power,  a  very 
remarkable  faculty  of  reiteration,  to  attempt  suc¬ 
cessfully  such  a  repetition  of  similar  episodes. 

And  what  scene  so  marvelous  as  that  balcony 
scene  of  Romeo,  chaste  and  passionate  throughout  ! 
What  earnest  and  trembling  accents  on  the  lips  of 
the  two  fond  lovers  whom  the  world — a  world  of 
strife  and  contention — seems  bound  to  separate 
forever  !  And  what  newness,  what  a  winning  fear¬ 
lessness,  what  a  balmy  freshness  in  the  melodic 
sentiment  which  the  composer  employs  to  express 
the  sensations  which  stir  the  hearts  of  his  tender 
heroes  !  Could  love  be  expressed  in  a  more  exquisite 
and  more  touching  manner? 

On  the  other  hand,  and  by  contrast,  what  scene 
more  striking  in  its  grandeur,  more  spirited,  more 
manly,  than  that  of  the  double  duel,  Tybalt  and 
Mercutio,  Romtio  and  Tybalt  !  Here  the  musician 
has  so  wonderfully  colored  his  inspiration  that  he 
has  raised  up  a  world  of  the  past  before  our  very 
eyes,  and,  while  listening,  we  feel  that  surely  we 
must  be  present  at  one  of  the  cruel  episodes  of  that 
long  and  bloody  struggle  between  the  Capulets  and 
the  Montagues.  The  insult  slung  by  Tybalt  in 
the  face  of  Romte,  agitated,  but  contained, 
Mercutio’s  objurgations,  the  -first  duel  of  the 
latter  with  Tybalt,  who  strikes  him  to  the  heart, 
Rome’s  rage  at  seeing  his  friend  expire,  the  fury 
with  which  he  throws  himself  in  his  turn  upon 
Tybalt,  and  the  second  combat,  fatal  to  the  latter, 
all  this  the  composer  has  rendered  in  an  admirable 
manner,  with  a  spirit,  a  verve,  a  power,  a  dramatic 
movement  and  a  picturesque  feeling  which  make  of 
this  episode  a  page  full  of  grandeur,  and  worthy  to 
compete  with  the  painting  of  a  Titian  or  of  a 
Veronese.  In  considering  this  remarkable  score, 
so  rich  from  beginning  to  end  and  so  varied  in  its 
unity,  we  cannot  pass  over  the  austere  and  touching 
marriage  scene,  the  lark  duo  and  the  episode  of  the 
death  of  the  two  lovers.  Truly,  it  is  a  work  of  the 
highest  order,  which  yields  in  nothing  to  “  Faust,” 
and  is  perhaps  superior  to  it  in  certain  parts  and 
in  certain  ways. 

It  is  in  “Faust”  and  “  Rom£o  ”  that  Gounod  has 
not  only  given  the  full  measure  of  his  genius,  but  has 
made  most  conspicuous  the  true  personal  tendencies 
of  that  genius  and  his  own  originality.  It  is  there 


that  his  musical  phrase,  so  fascinating,  so  new  in 
form  and  characteristic  in  outline,  is  developed  in 
all  its  fullness  and  all  its  freedom.  It  is  there  that 
his  harmonies,  so  rich,  so  refined,  so  piquant,  and 
sometimes  so  unexpected,  are  the  most  abundantly 
and  happily  displayed.  It  is  there  that  his  ingenious 
instrumentation,  full  of  color  and  grace  and  always 
elegant,  that  transparent  instrumentation  we  might 
say,  at  the  same  time  dignified  and  full,  has  em¬ 
braced  those  exquisite  passages  which  always  thrill 
delicate  and  sensitive  ears.  It  is  there  that  passion 
speaks  a  truly  enchanting  language,  that  emotion 
attains  the  highest  limits  of  its  power,  and  it  is  the 
aggregate  of  all  these  qualities  which  make  the 
master’s  genius  stand  out  in  bold  relief  and  which 
shows  it  off  in  the  most  complete  anil  striking 
fashion. 

But  if  “Faust”  and  “  Rom£o  ”  are  worthy  of  so 
much  admiration,  that  does  not  mean  that  no  import¬ 
ance  or  sympathy  should  be  attached  to  the  compos¬ 
er’s  other  works,  which,  though  less  perfect  and  less 
lofty  in ‘character,  are  none  the  less  deserving  of  the 
most  active  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  public 
and  of  true  artists."  Philemon  et  Baucis,”  “Mireille,” 
“  Le  Mt-dtkin  Malgr£  Lui,”  are  productions  of 
unquestionable  merit,  and  even  in  “Sapho”  and  “  La 
Reine  de  Saba,”  weak  and  unequal  as  they  undoubt¬ 
edly  are,  one  may  find  pages  of  the  rarest  beauty. 
It  should  be  remarked  that  even  in  his  least  suc¬ 
cessful  works,  what  we  may  always  admire  in  Gounod 
is  the  noblesse  of  his  language,  and  the  splendor  of 
his  style.  It  is  necessary  to  add  that  if,  as  is  generally 
believed,  fertility  is  a  sign  of  force,  Gounod  deserves 
to  be  classed  among  the  strongest !  Few  artists, 
indeed,  have  produced  more  or  in  greater  variety, 
opera,  oratorio,  symphony,  religious  music,  cantatas, 
vocal  chamber  music,  (set  to  French,  English  or 
Italian  words)  choruses  with  or  without  accompani¬ 
ment,  compositions  for  piano  or  organ,  he  has 
touched  them  all,  and  in  all  has  given  proof  of  the 
most  substantial  and  brilliant  qualities. 

A  very  convincing  proof  of  the  power  of  Gounod’s 
personality  is  the  influence  which  he  has  exerted 
for  more  than  quarter  of  a  century  on  the  young 
French  school  of  music.  The  author  of  Faust  has 
brought  into  the  art  a  note  entirely  new  and 
unknown  before  him.  This  dreamy,  poetic  note  is 
stamped  with  a  grace  and  melancholy  which  char¬ 
acterizes  all  of  Gounod’s  work,  and  vainly  have 
young  musicians  sought  to  reproduce  and  tried  their 
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best  to  imitate  the  method’s  of  a  master  whose 
genius  they  did  not  possess,  and  who  remained  for 
them  inimitable.  Nevertheless,  this  influence  of 
Gounod  is  the  sign  and  the  proof  of  his  creative 
power. 

One  could  scarcely  pass  over,  in  speaking  of  such 
an  artist,  his  literary  proclivities,  and  the  desire 
which  he  manifested  on  different  occasions  to  set 
forth  his  ideas  and  the  principles  which  he  professed 
in  matters  of  art.  All  French  musicians  of  the 
present  period  are  afflicted  with  a  mania  for  writing. 
Not  only  great  artists  like  Reyer  and  Saint-Saens, 
following  the  example  of  Berlioz,  Halevy  and 
Adolpe  Adam,  undertake  to  criticise  and  make 
themselves  the  judges  of  their  colleagues,  but  the 
most  inconsequential  composer  of  operettas  gives 
himself  today  the  airs  of  a  writer,  and  believes 
himself  called  upon  to  deliver  himself  of  long  esthetic 
and  philosophic  discussions  on  the  art  of  which 
he  deems  himself  one  of  the  noblest  representatives. 

Gounod  has  not  escaped  the  general  conta¬ 
gion.  It  is  only  just  to  state,  however,  that  he 
has  not  abused  his  pen  in  this  connection,  and  that 
usually  it  has  been  occasion,  rather  than  precon¬ 
ceived  desire,  that  has  caused  him  to  take  it  up. 
The  most  important  writing  which  we  owe  to 
Gounod  is  the  remarkable  volume  which  he  has 
published  under  the  title  of  “Le  ‘Don  Juan’de 
Mozart,”  in  which  he  expresses  very  clearly  his 
profound  admiration  for  the  master,  of  whom  he 
declares  himself  to  be  one  of  the  most  ardent, 
respectful  and  faithful  of  disciples.  In  addition  to 
this  Gounod  has  given  to  various  journals  or 
periodicals  some  articles  of  running  criticism  or  of 
musical  philosophy  (.“  De  la  Routine  en  Matiere 
d’Art, ”  “  Le  Public,”  “La  Critique,”  “Les  Com¬ 
positeurs  Chefs  d ’ Orchestre,  ”  “La  Proprietc- 
Artistique,  ”  “  1  ’  Enseignement,  ”  “La  Critique 

Musicale  Anglaise,  ”  “Les  Peres  de  l’Eglise  de  la 
Musique,”  etc.)  lie  has  also  given  an  interesting 
preface  to  the  volume  of  “  Lcttres  Intimes”  by 
Berlioz,  and  he  has  published  a  preface  intended  to 
accompany  his  score  of  “George  Dandin,”  a  score 
which  has  not  yet  seen  the  light  and  perhaps  never 
will.  He  enumerated  and  discussed  in  this  curious 
preface  the  reasons  which  led  him  to  set  prose  to 
music  —  and  what  prose  !  That  of  Moliere ;  in 
other  words,  the  most  compact,  substantial  and 
solid  prose  which  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  Some 
years  since  a  report  was  spread  abroad  that  Gounod 
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was  preparing  a  book  in  which  he  would  refute  the 
doctrines  and  theories  of  Richard  Wagner.  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  really  ever  conceived  such  a 
project,  but  if  he  did  I  regret  that  he  did  not  put 
it  in  execution.  For  it  seems  to  me  that  whatever 
might  be  his  ideas  on  this  subject  it  would  be  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  interesting  thing,  to  have  an  artist  like  Gou¬ 
nod  express  his  opinions  on  an  artist  like  Wagner. 

I  return  to  Gounod  the  composer.  However 
little  enthusiasm  his  detractors — for  he  has  them  — 
may  feel  for  his  genius,  they  are  none  the  less 
obliged  to  confess  that  genius,  and  the  power  and 
influence  exerted  by  him  upon  the  public  —  a  public 
which  everywhere,  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world, 
has  applauded  his  works.  The  artists  who  are 
sharply  discussed  are  usually  the  ones  who  possess 
true  worth.  More  noble  than  majestic,  more 
tender  than  pathetic,  more  pensive  than  enthusias¬ 
tic,  more  deliberate  than  spontaneous,  the  immense 
talent  of  the  author  of  “Faust”  glitters  with  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  rare  qualities,  and  in  that  talent  one  may 
almost  say  that  study,  constant  and  indefatigable 
study,  has  as  great  a  part  as  inspiration.  Not  only 
is  Gounod  a  fine  man  of  letters,  well  versed  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  languages  and  of  masterpieces, 
but,  from  a  musical  point  of  view,  few  artists  have, 
like  him,  been  nourished  by  the  marrow  of  lions. 
There  is  no  great  musician  whom  Gounod  does  not 
know,  as  it  were,  by  heart,  and  he  has  only  enthu¬ 
siastic  admiration  for  the  old  masters.  It  was  he, 
who,  listening  one  day  at  the  Conservatoire  to 
Beethoven’s  Choral  Symphony,  ran  up  to  a  friend 
and  cried,  his  face  all  aglow  and  wildly  waving  the 
score,  “  It  is  the  Bible  of  the  musician !”  On 
another  occasion  when,  at  a  certain  salon,  conver¬ 
sation  fell  on  music,  and  the  proper  rank  of  the 
different  musicians  was  under  discussion,  he  de¬ 
livered  himself  of  the  following  sentiment.  “If  the 
greatest  masters,  Beethoven,  Haydn,  Mozart,  could 
be  annihilated  by  an  unheard-of  cataclysm,  as  the 
painters  might  be  by  fire,  it  would  be  easy  to 
reconstruct  all.  the  music  with  Bach.  In  the 
firmament  of  art,  Bach  is  a  nebula  which  has  not 
yet  condensed.” 

I  have  said  that  study  is  almost  as  great  a  part  as 
inspiration  in  the  talent  of  Gounod,  which  may  be 
said  of  all  truly  superior  artists ;  one  might  add  that 
this  talent  acquired  a  very  individual  color  from  the 
alliance  of  the  artist’s  almost  mystic  sentiments  with 
a  very  keen  comprehension  of  the  human  passions 
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and  the  storms  of  the  heart.  There  has  remained 
by  Gounod  a  sort  of  recollection  of  his  first  years 
vowed  by  him  to  theological  studies  and  of  his 
leaning  toward  a  monastic  life  and  the  seclusion  of 
the  cloister ;  possibly  it  is  this  which  characterizes 
his  genius  in  such  a  special  way,  which  gives  it  its 
originality,  its  peculiar  and  its  exceptional  flavor, 
although  it  is  difficult  to  determine  with  precision 
how  much  his  artistic  personality  gained  and  how 
much  it  lost  by  the  influence  of  the  ideas  and 
aspirations  of  his  youth  upon  his  later  imagination. 

Musically  and  dramatically  Gounod  is  more  of  a 
spiritualist  than  materialist,  more  poet  than  painter, 
more  elegiac  and  vigorous  than  deeply  pathetic; 


this  is  perhaps  the  reason  that  some  have  pro¬ 
nounced  him  lacking  in  dramatic  sense.  In  this 
they  are  mistaken,  for  it  is  not  dramatic  sense, 
that  is  to  say,  impassioned  perception,  which 
sometimes  fails  Gounod  ;  it  is,  properly  speaking, 
temperament.  But  after  all  is  said,  the  author  of 
“  Faust,”  of  “  Mireille  ”  and  of  “  Romdo  ”  remains  a 
true  poet,  an  inspired  creator,  an  artist  of  the  first  rank, 
and  if  not  one  of  those  who  illumine  the  world  with 
a  dazzling  light,  at  least  one  of  those  who  charm  it, 
who  touch  it,  who  make  it  listen  and  make  it  think, 
His  part  is  a  sufficiently  beautiful  one,  with  which 
he  may  well  be  satisfied. 


\ 

Publishers’  Note.  —  Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  the  death  of  Charles  Gounod  has  been  an¬ 
nounced.  On  October  16,  1893,  he  was  stricken  with  apoplexy,  and  lingered  until  the  18th.  He  died  at 
St.  Cloud,  and  was  buried  in  the  family  vault  at  Auteuil. 


MUSIC  IN  FRANCE 


T  is  especially  in  its  application  to 
the  theatre  that  music  has  reached 
its  full  development  in  France. 
Therefore  a  history  of  musical  art 
in  that  country  is  especially  a  his¬ 
tory  of  dramatic  music,  considered  under  the  two 
forms  which  have  there  been  adopted,  the  serious 
or  grand  opera  and  the  opera-cotnique,  or  opera 
combined  with  spoken  dialogue,  the  latter  form 
being  about  a  century  younger  than  the  former. 
However,  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
several  great  musicians  had  already  acquired  cele¬ 
brity  therein,  such  as  Guillaume  Dufay,  Egide  Bin- 
chois,  Busnois,  Josquin  Depr£s,  Gombert,  Jean  Mou- 
ton,  and  above  all  Goudimel,  who  had  the  honor  to 
be  the  master  of  the  great  Palestrina.  But  in  the 
seventeenth  century  the  musical  renown  of  France 
paled  before  that  of  Germany  and  of  Italy,  although 
she  still  possessed  some  composers  of  merit,  like 
Boesset,  Bacilly,  Michel  Lambert,  Moulinier,  Cambe- 
fort,  Mollier,  Le  Camus,  Perdigal,  etc. 

Italian  opera  had  been  introduced  into  France  by 
Mazarin,  who,  by  agreement  with  the  court,  had  on 
several  occasions  brought  troupes  of  singers  from  his 
own  country  to  perform  la  Finta  Pazza,  Orfeo  and 
Ercole  amante.  On  the  other  hand,  and  under  the 
reigns  of  Henri  IV.,  of  Louis  XIII.  and  Louis  XIV., 
what  was  called  the  “  ballet  de  cour"  was  much  in 
vogue,  and  performed  frequently  at  the  royal  palace, 
at  the  houses  of  the  grand  seigneurs  and  of  the 
wealthy  citizens.  Now  the  “  ballet  de  cour  ”  with 
its  dance,  its  dialogue  of  spoken  song,  and  some¬ 
times  a  well  connected  scenic  action,  contained  the 
germs  of  modern  French  opera.  Meanwhile,  on  the 
one  hand  the  Italian  opera  and  the  “  ballet  de  cour" 
were  special  and  private  institutions  to  which  the 
great  public  were  entire  strangers  ;  on  the  other,  a 
foolish  prejudice  existed  that  it  was  impossible  to 
write  good  music  to  French  words. 

It  was  at  this  time,  however,  that  a  writer,  Pierre 
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Perrin,  and  a  composer,  Robert  Cambert,  superin¬ 
dent  of  music  to  Queen  Anne  of  Austria,  mother  of 
Louis  XIV.,  joined  forces  to  write  an  attempt  at 
French  opera.  This  opera,  which  they  called  la 
Pastorale,  was  performed  at  the  house  of  a  rich 
citizen,  and  met  with  a  prodigious  success  (1659). 
Ten  years  later  Perrin  received  from  the  king  let- 
ters-patent  authorizing  him  to  establish  at  Paris 
an  “  Academic  d' opera,”  in  which  works  of  this 
kind  might  be  performed.  It  was  a  question  of 
nothing  less  than  a  public  theatre.  Perrin  organized 
his  enterprise,  had  a  theatre  built,  wrote  the  poem 
of  a  veritable  opera  entitled  Pomone,  to  which  Cam¬ 
bert  composed  the  music,  and  this  work  brought  out 
in  the  month  of  March,  1671,  for  the  inauguration 
of  the  new  theatre,  was  received  with  such  favor  that 
it  was  kept  on  the  boards  for  eight  months.  It  may 
be  said  that  French  opera  dates  fron  this  event. 

But  it  was  neither  Perrin  nor  Cambert,  its  creators, 
who  were  to  receive  any  benefit  from  its  creation. 
Cambert  was  an  artist  of  great  merit,  whose  remark¬ 
able  talent  bade  fair  to  overshadow  that  of  Lully, 
then  all-powerful  with  Louis  XIV.,  and  who  con¬ 
sidered  himself  the  great  arbiter  of  music  in  France. 
When  Lully  saw  the  success  of  the  new  theatre,  he 
determined  to  confiscate  it  to  bis  own  benefit. 
Cleverly  helping  along  the  misunderstanding  which, 
in  spite  of  the  success,  was  not  long  in  springing  up 
between  Perrin  and  his  associates,  he  made  an  offer 
to  buy  out  Perrin,  which  the  latter  accepted.  He 
then  obtained  from  the  king  letters-patent  which 
transferred  upon  him  the  privilege  of  the  Acade¬ 
me  d' opera,  stopped  the  performances  and  closed 
the  theatre,  had  a  new  one  built  and  inaugurated  it 
Nov.  15,  1672,  under  the  title  of  Academie  royale 
de  musique,  by  the  first  performance  of  his  first  opera, 
les  Fetes  de  V Amour  et  de  Bacchus. 

From  the  day  that  Lully  took  the  direction  of  the 
Opera  (for  it  has  never  been  given  any  other  name) 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1687,  its  splendor  and 
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fortune  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  A  musician  of 
genius,  having  an  innate  sense  of  all  that  related  to 
the  stage,  with  an  unusual  faculty  for  managing, 
Lully  was  the  king  of  his  theatre,  where  everything 
passed  through  his  hands.  He  did  not  confine 
himself  to  writing  each  year  a  new  opera  to  one  of 
the  beautiful  poems  which  Quinault  furnished  him  ; 
he  staged  the  works  himself,  superintended  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  singers  whom  he  assembled  at  his  own 
house  in  order  to  make  them  work,  directed  his 
orchestra,  took  charge  of  the  decorations  and  cos¬ 
tumes,  and  sometimes  even  gave  the  step  to  the 
dancers.  This  man  was  a  universal  artist.  And  as 
his  operas  were  often  masterpieces,  as  they  were 
played  in  a  really  superior  manner,  as  he  spared 
nothing  in  furnishing  them  with  richness  and  mag¬ 
nificence  of  spectacle,  success  never  failed  him,  and 
the  Opera  soon  became  the  glory  of  Paris  and  the 
marvel  not  only  of  the  French  but  of  outsiders  as 
well.  It  is  this  sumptuousness,  this  richness,  this 
pomp  of  spectacle,  joined  to  the  merit  of  the  works 
produced,  which  have  distinguished  the  Opera  since 
the  days  of  Lully  up  to  our  own  time,  and  which 
have  made  it  a  unique  theatre  in  the  world.  The 
most  important  of  Lully’s  works  are  Armide,  Cadmus, 
Phaeton,  Proserpine,  Alceste,  Bellerophon,  Atys, 
Roland,  Isis,  and  the  most  famous  singers  of  the 
time  were  Beaumavielle,  Clediere,  Dumeny,  Mile.  Le 
Rochois,  the  two  sisters  Fanchon  and  Louisa  Mo¬ 
reau  and  Mile.  Desmatins. 

But  Lully  during  his  life  had  not  permitted  a  single 
musician  to  make  his  appearance  at  the  Opera,  so 
that  when  he  was  dead  great  difficulty  was  expe¬ 
rienced  in  finding  composers  who  were  able  to  write 
new  works.  During  the  ten  years  which  followed  there 
was  no  success  to  record.  His  pupil  Collasse  brought 
out  a  few  operas  of  little  merit :  Achille  el  Polix'ene, 
Thetis  et  Pelee,  Enee  el  Lavinie,  Astree,  Jason. 
-Lully’s  son,  Louis  de  Lully,  wrote  Orphee ;  with  his 
brother  Jean- Louis  he  wrote  Zephyre  et  Flore,  and 
with  Marais,  Alcide.  There  were  also  Medee,  by 
Charpentier ;  Coronis,  by  Teobaldo  di  Gatti ;  Didon, 
Circe,  Theagene  et  Chariclee,  les  Amours  de  Momus, 
by  Desmarets ;  Meduse,  by  Gervais  ;  Ariane  et  Bac¬ 
chus,  by  Marais ;  Aricie,  by  Lacoste,  etc.  Of  all  these 
works,  Thetis  et  Pelee  was  about  the  only  work  that 
found  favor  with  the  public.  It  was  necessary  to 
await  the  coming  of  Campra  to  find  an  artist  truly 
worthy  of  the  Opera,  and  who  should  do  honor  to 
the  French  school. 


Andr6  Campra  (1660-1744)  was  a  musician  of 
the  first  order.  He  was  an  original  and  fertile  com¬ 
poser  of  sacred  as  well  as  profane  music.  He  was 
chapel-master  of  Notre-Dame  of  Paris  at  the  time  of 
the  performance  of  his  first  works,  which  obliged 
him  to  renounce  these  functions.  He  occupied  a 
very  important  place  in  the  history  of  dramatic  mu¬ 
sic  in  France,  and  is  properly  the  link  which  con¬ 
nects  Lully  to  Rameau.  His  abundant  and  generous 
inspiration  was  fortified  by  a  good  and  solid  musical 
instruction.  He  was  also  gifted  with  a  strong  dra¬ 
matic  sentiment,  and  excited  attention  now  by  his 
tenderness,  passion  and  pathos,  now  by  his  grace, 
elegance  and  vivacity.  He  broke  with  the  traditions 
of  Lully  and  his  somewhat  formal  noblesse,  in  bring¬ 
ing  to  the  theatre  the  sense  of  rhythmic  movement 
and  force.  One  might  say  of  his  music  that  it  saw, 
that  it  acted,  that  it  felt.  During  his  forty  years  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  stage  Campra  offered  to  the  public  more 
than  twenty  important  works.  In  the  serious  and 
dramatic  genre,  his  Hesione  and  Tancrede,  which  are 
almost  master-pieces,  must  be  mentioned  first ;  then 
Alcine,  Iphigenie  en  Tauride,  Camille  reine  des  Vols- 
ques,  Hippodamie,  Idomenee,  Tel'eph  .  In  the  light 
genre,  and  what  was  then  called  the  opera-ballet, 
he  gave  1' Europe  galante  (1697),  which  was  his 
brilliant  debut  on  the  stage  of  the  Opera ;  then  the 
Carnaval  de  Venise,  les  Amours  de  Mars  et  Venus, 
Arethuse,  les  Fetes  venitiennes,  le  Ballet  des  ages,  les 
Muses,  etc.  Campra,  who  wrote  also  a  great  deal  of 
excellent  religious  music,  was  the  teacher  of  Destou- 
ches  and  Philidor.  He  lived  long  enough  to  witness 
Rameau’s  d6but  and  first  successes,  and  rendered 
full  justice  to  the  genius  of  that  great  man.  He  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting  artists  which 
France  has  produced. 

By  his  side,  but  a  little  below  him,  his  pupil  Des- 
touches  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  Andre  Cardinal 
Destouches  (1672-1749),  who  first  took  military 
orders,  and  was  an  officer  in  the  King’s  mous- 
quetaires,  afterwards  gave  himself  up  to  music. 
He  made  his  first  appearance  at  the  Opera  with  a 
work  entitled  Isse  (1698),  to  which  his  master  Cam¬ 
pra  was  not  an  entire  stranger,  and  which  was  very 
successful.  A  musician  by  inspiration  more  than  by 
study,  Destouches  distinguished  himself  more  by 
grace  and  elegance  than  by  force  and  depth.  Among 
his  other  works,  Omphale,  le  Carnaval  et  la  Folie, 
and  Callirhoe,  were  the  ones  best  received  by  the 
public,  which  cared  less  for  Amadis  de  Grece, 
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Felemaque,  Semiramis  and  les  Stratag'emes  de 
l' amour. 

Among  the  composers  who  were  represented  at 
the  Opera  during  the  first  third  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  Mouret,  whom  his  contemporaries  chris¬ 
tened  “  the  musician  of  the  graces.”  Mouret  (1682- 
1739),  who  was  lacking  in  force  and  vigor,  was  yet  a 
musician  full  of  charm  and  grace,  some  of  whose 
works  met  with  great  success,  —  les  Fetes  de  Thalie, 
les  Amours  des  dieux,  le  Ballet  des  sens,  les  Amours 
de  Ragonde.  He  was  less  happy  with  the  serious 
operas,  such  as  Ariane  and  Pirithous  roi  des  Lapi- 
thes. 

Campra,  Destouches  and  Mouret  were  certainly 
the  best-known  artists  of  that  period,  and  those  who 
did  the  most  for  the  Opera.  With  them  we  find 
Marais,  who  gave  to  that  theatre  Alcyone,  his  mas¬ 
terpiece,  and  Simele ;  Collasse,  who  brought  out 
Canente  and  Polyx'ene  et  Pyrrhus ;  and  Gervais,  who 
offered  to  the  public  Hypermnestre  and  les  Amours 
de  Protee.  Then  some  new  musicians  appeared, 
whose  works  we  will  enumerate  rapidly  :  Philoni'ele, 
Creuse,  Orion,  Telegone,  Biblis,  Bradamante  by  La- 
coste  ;  Meleagre,  Polydore,  Manto  la  fee  by  Batistin 
Struck  ;  les  Fetes  de  Pete,  by  Monteclair,  a  talented 
artist  who  took  part  in  the  orchestra,  where  he  was 
the  first  to  introduce  the  contrebasse;  les  Fetes  grec- 
ques  et  romaines,  le  Caprice  d’ Erato,  Endymion,  by 
Colin  de  Blamont;  Arion,  byMatho;  les  Amours 
deguises,  les  Plaisirs  de  la  Paix,  by  Bourgeois ; 
Pyrrhus,  by  Royer ;  Medee  et  Jason,  Theonoe,  by 
Salomon ;  le  Triomphe  des  Arts,  la  Venitienne,  by 
Labarre ;  Medus,  roi  des  Medes,  Cassandre,  by 
Bouvard;  la  Reine  des  Peris,  by  Jacques  Aubert ;  le 
Jugement  de  Paris,  les  Plaisirs  de  la  campagne,  Dio¬ 
mede,  Ajax,  by  Bertin ;  Pyrame  et  Thisbe,  Tarsis  et 
Julie,  Pastorale  heroique,  by  Rebel  and  F rancoeur ; 
etc.,  etc. 

At  last  came  Rameau,  who  was  to  revolutionize 
the  Opera  and  to  open  a  new  and  fertile  period  in 
the  history  of  that  theatre.  Jean  Philippe  Rameau 
(1683-1764),  though  already  celebrated  as  a  theor¬ 
ist,  clavecinist  and  organist,  had  just  completed  his 
fiftieth  year  when  he  made  his  brilliant  debut  on 
the  stage  of  the  Opera  with  his  Hippolyte  et  Aricie. 
In  the  space  of  thirty  years  he  brought  out  no  less 
than  twenty-two  works  which  perpetuate  his  fame 
and  his  glory,  but  which  during  his  life-time  were 
discussed  with  a  violence  and  injustice  of  which  it 
is  difficult  to  give  any  idea.  A  musician  of  power¬ 


ful  and  dramatic  inspiration,  an  audacious  harmon¬ 
ist,  Rameau  gave  to  the  choruses  a  hitherto  unknown 
importance,  while  at  the  same  time  he  wonderfully 
enriched  the  orchestra,  and  made  it  play  an  individ¬ 
ual  and  considerable  role.  A  daring  innovator,  he 
hesitated  little  to  break  with  traditions,  provided 
he  could  obtain  the  effects  and  results  which  he 
sought ;  and  the  novelty  of  these  effects  was  just 
what  frightened  and  exasperated  the  timid  minds, 
and  all  those  who  are  enemies  to  every  sort  of 
progress  and  evolution  in  matters  of  art.  But  the 
public,  always  indifferent  to  systems  and  theories 
provided  one  succeeds  in  touching  and  moving  it, 
the  public  constantly  defended  Rameau  against  his 
adversaries  and  detractors,  and  it  is  thus  that  this 
great  man  was  able  to  give  to  the  Opera  such  a 
generous  number  of  works,  some  of  which  are 
masterpieces  ;  Castor  et  Pollux,  les  Indes  galantes, 
les  Fetes  d'Hebe,  Dardanus,  Zais,  Platee,  Nais, 
Zoroastre,  les  Surprises  de  /’ Amour,  les  Paladins, 
and  others  of  less  importance. 

While  Rameau  was  pursuing  the  course  of  his 
triumphs,  a  new  genre  of  dramatic  music  was  gaining 
a  foot-hold  in  France.  I  refer  to  the  opera-comique 
or  dialogue  opera,  which  was  then  called  Comedie  a 
ariettes,  and  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 
origins. 

Paris  possessed  at  that  time  only  three  regular 
theatres,  the  Opera,  the  Comedie- Franqaise  and  the 
Comedie  Italienne  (where  they  had  completely 
abandoned  the  Italian  genre,  and  played  only 
French  works).  During  the  two  great  annual  fairs, 
however,  the  Joire  Saint  Germain  and  the  Joire 
Saint  Laurent,  there  were  many  temporary  theatres 
and  spectacles  of  all  sorts.  Each  of  these  fairs, 
one  of  which  was  held  in  the  spring  and  the  other 
in  the  autumn,  lasted  about  two  months.  From  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  people  had  watched 
the  establishment  within  their  precincts  of  “loges  ”  of 
marionnettes,  of  rope-dancers,  of  trained  animals, 
and  also  second-rate  theatres,  which  were  much 
frequented  by  the  lower  classes  and  the  bourgeoisie. 
These  theatres  only  lasted  during  fair  season,  and 
their  success  was  all  the  more  pronounced  for  this 
reason.  The  most  popular  of  them  all  was  the  one 
which  took  the  name  of  Opera  Comique,  so  called 
because  its  performances  were  principally  burlesque 
parodies  of  works  represented  at  the  Opera,  and 
which  for  this  reason  were  qualified  as  “  comic 
operas.”  During  the  period  of  Rameau’s  success 
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at  the  Opera  a  troupe  of  Italian  singers  had  given 
at  that  theatre  some  performances  of  Italian  Opera 
bouffes,  which  had  made  a  great  impression  on  the 
public.  This  was  in  1752.  The  repertoire  of  these 
singers  comprised  some  real  masterpieces,  such  as 
la  Serva  Padrona  and  il  Maestro  di  Musica,  by 
Pergolese,  la  Finta  Cameriera  by  Latilla,  la  Scaltra 
governatrice  by  Cocchi,  i  Viaggiatori  by  Leo,  la 
Donna  superba  and  la  Zingara  by  Rinaldo  de 
Capoue,  etc.  A  great  many  people  were  infatuated 
with  these  operas,  full  of  charm  and  melody,  and 
the  Parisian  dillettanti  were  divided  into  two  factions, 
one  of  which  favored  Italian  and  the  other  French 
music.  The  contest  became  serious,  and  each  party 
sent  forth  storms  of  pamphlets  and  articles  defend¬ 
ing  their  own  ideas  and  attacking  their  adversaries. 
This  little  war  was  dubbed  “  la  guerre  des  bouffons.” 
Jean- Jacques  Rousseau,  the  famous  philosopher  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Italian  bouffons,  wrote  at  this 
time  his  little  pastoral  of  the  Devin  du  village,  com¬ 
posing  both  the  words  and  the  music.  This  piece 
was  conceived  in  the  style  of  the  Italian  intermezzi, 
and  was  played  at  the  Opera  with  great  success. 

It  was  then  that  the  director  of  the  Opera  Comi- 
que,  named  Monnet,  thought  of  a  way  to  profit  by 
the  infatuation  of  the  public  for  pieces  of  this  sort, 
and  had  one  set  to  French  words,  written  for  his 
theatre.  He  demanded  a  poem  of  the  song-writer, 
Vad£,  who  gave  him  that  of  the  Troqueurs.  The 
music  was  written  by  the  composer  Dauvergne,  who 
was  afterwards  orchestra  leader  and  director  of  the 
Opera,  and  les  Troqueurs,  performed  July  30,  1753, 
at  the  Opera  Comique,  met  with  a  brilliant  success. 
This  little  work,  full  of  vivacity,  grace  and  gaiety, 
is  considered  the  first  attempt  at  French  Opera 
Comique,  and  its  appearance  marked  an  important 
date  in  the  history  of  dramatic  music  in  France. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Monnet  did  not  stop 
here.  He  had  translations  made  for  his  theatre  of 
the  two  Italian  intermedes  played  at  the  Opera,  il 
Cinese  and  la  Zingara ,  after  which  he  gave  a  num¬ 
ber  of  little  “  comedies  a  ariettes  ”  written  especially 
for  the  Opera- Cojnique  by  composers  hitherto  un¬ 
known.  The  first  of  these  composers  was  the  Ita¬ 
lian  Duni,  who  wrote  le  Peintre  amoureux  de  son  Mo- 
dele  and  la  Veuve  indecise.  One  of  the  actors  at 
the  Opera- Comique,  Laruette,  also  composed  sev¬ 
eral  works,  —  le  Docteur  Sangrado ,  le  Medecin  de 
P amour,  P Ivrogne  corrige.  A  little  later  two  artists, 
Philidor  and  Monsigny,  entered  this  field  of  labor, 


and  won  distinction  and  glory.  Philidor,  who  had 
received  from  Campra  a  solid  musical  education, 
was  the  most  learned  musician  of  his  time,  and  was 
gifted  with  a  vivid  and  fertile  imagination.  He 
gave  to  the  Opera- Comique,  Blaise  le  Saveiier, 
P Huttre  et  les  Plai dears,  le  Jardinier  et  son  Seigneur, 
le  Marechal  ferrant,  le  Soldat  Magicien,  all  of  which 
were  remarkably  successful.  Monsigny,  a  musician 
of  genius  more  than  of  knowledge,  but  possessing  a 
tender  and  pathetic  soul,  brought  out  le  Cadi  dupe 
and  On  ne  s'avise  jamais  de  tout. 

The  Comedie-Italienne,  seeing  how  well  the  mu¬ 
sical  genre  was  received  at  the  Opera-  Comique,  re¬ 
solved  to  follow  its  example.  Accordingly  it  be¬ 
gan  by  having  translations  made  of  certain  pieces 
which  the  Italian  bouffons  had  sung  at  the  Opera  ; 
la  Serva  padrona,  il  Maestro  di  musica,  Bertoldo 
in  Corte,  la  Zingara,  Tracolo,  la  Donna  Superba. 
Then  it  summoned  to  its  side  the  composers 
who  were  working  for  the  Opera- Comique :  Duni, 
who  gave  it  Mazet  and  Pile  des  fous;  Philidor, 
who  contributed  le  Quiproquo,  Laruette,  who  wrote 
le  Depit  genereux.  These  attempts  were  as 
successful  as  similar  ones  had  been  at  the  Opera- 
Comique.  But  the  latter  theatre  was  felt  to  be  a 
dangerous  rival  by  the  Italienne,  which  resolved  to 
be  rid  of  it.  The  Comedie-Italienne  was  powerful, 
its  actors  bearing  the  title  of  “comedians  to  the 
king,”  and  the  king  granting  it  an  annual  subven¬ 
tion  from  his  private  purse.  It  had  little  trouble  in 
obtaining  the  suppression  of  a  troublesome  rival, 
whose  doors  it  closed  in  1762,  and  rejoiced  in  the 
possession  of  a  free  field.  From  that  moment  the 
Comedie-Italienne  became  the  home  of  the  light 
opera.  Duni,  Philidor  and  Monsigny,  who  had 
already  written  for  it,  became  its  regular  contribu¬ 
tors,  and  before  long  they  were  joined  by  Gr^try. 
These  four  artists,  who  may  be  considered  as  the 
founders  of  opera-comique,  endowed  the  Comedie- 
Italienne  with  a  long  list  of  masterpieces,  which 
formed  a  repertoire  full  of  beauty,  grace  and  charm, 
and  which  will  continue  to  be  the  glory  of  the 
French  musical  school.  Duni  gave  les  Deux  Chas¬ 
seurs  et  la  Laitiere,  P Ecole  de  la  jeunesse,  la  Fee  Ur- 
g'ele,  les  Moissonneurs,  la  Clochette,  les  Sabots,  while 
Monsigny  brought  out  le  Roi  et  le  Fermier,  le  Deser- 
teur,  Rose  et  Colas,  le  Faucon,  la  Belle  Ars'ene,  and 
Philidor  wrote  Sancho  Panqa,  le  Bucheron,  le  Sor- 
cier,  Tom  Jones,  les  Femmes  vengees,  le  jardinier  de 
Sidon.  As  for  Gretry,  he  produced  Lucile,  le  Ta. 
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bleau  parlant,  Sylvain,  les  Deux  Avares,  Zemire  ct 
Asor,  r  Ami  de  la  Matson ,  I  Ami  tie  a  I'epreuve,  le 
Magnifique ,  la  Fausse  Magie,  lEpreuve  Villageoise , 
etc.  With  these  justly  celebrated  artists  should  be 
named  Gossec,  who  wrote  les  Pecheurs,  le  Faux 
Lord,  Toinon  et  Toinette,  la  Double  Deguisement, 
and  Ddzedes,  who  won  applause  with  Julie,  I’Er- 
reur  d'un  moment,  les  Trois  Fermiers,  Blaise  et  Ba- 
bet,  Alexis  et  Justine,  and  other  works.  Various 
other  composers,  more  or  less  forgotten,  such  as 
Kohault,  Tarade,  Vachon,  Saint-Amans,  Desbrosses, 
Cifolelli,  Alexandre,  Fridzeri,  also  contributed  a  num¬ 
ber  of  works  to  the  Comedie-Italienne,  whose  popu¬ 
larity  increased  day  by  day. 

Meanwhile,  the  fortune  of  the  Opera  was  visibly 
declining.  Rameau,  the  man  of  genius,  had  died 
without  leaving  a  successor,  and  the  works  of  certain 
lesser  lights  did  not  suffice  to  satisfy  the  desires  and 
the  curiosity  of  the  public.  These  musicians  were 
Berton,  Trial,  Rebel  and  Francoeur  (who  r\lways 
worked  together),  Laborde,  Cardonne,  and  finally 
Dauvergne,  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  of  them 
all,  who  wrote  during  a  very  few  years  Canente,  Her- 
cule  mourant,  Polyx'ene  and  la  Venitienne.  Phili- 
dor  and  Monsigny  also  made  one  appearance  each 
at  the  Opera,  the  first  with  Ernelinde,  princesse  de 
Norvege,  the  second  with  Aline,  reine  de  Golconde, 
two  operas  which,  notwithstanding  their  real  merit, 
received  only  a  courteous  welcome.  The  only  great 
success  which  could  be  registered  during  this  unin¬ 
teresting  period  was  that  of  I  Union  de  I  Amour  et 
des  Arts,  a  work  by  a  young  composer  named  Floquet, 
which  the  public  received  with  considerable  enthu¬ 
siasm.  But  Floquet,  who  moreover  died  young, 
did  not  see  a  repetition  of  this  triumph,  although 
his  second  opera,  le  Seigneur  bienjaisant,  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  some  degree  of  sympathy.  While  Ra¬ 
meau  was  living,  Mondonville  had  obtained  a  con¬ 
siderable  success  with  two  important  works,  Titon  et 
I’Aurore  and  Daphnis  et  Alcimadure ;  he  did  not 
appear  again  on  the  stage,  however.  At  the  period 
at  which  we  have  arrived  the  dance  is  carrying  all 
before  it  at  the  Opera,  thanks  to  the  admirable  corps 
of  danseurs  and  danseuses  which  this  theatre  pos¬ 
sesses.  Vestris,  father  and  son,  Dupre,  Laval,  Lyon- 
nois,  Lany,  Gardel,  Dauberval,  Mines.  Camargo,  Pu- 
vignt§,  Vestris,  Lany,  Guimard,  Heinel,  Allard,  Pes- 
lin,  Carville.  The  singers  of  Rameau,  who  were 
Chass£,  JtHyotte,  Miles.  Fel,  Chevalier,  Coup£,have 
been  succeeded  by  L^gros,  Larriv^e,  Glin,  Sophie 


Arnould,  Mme  Larriv^e,  Miles  Duplant,  Levasseur, 
Beaumesnil.  These  artists,  who  are  not  by  any 
means  without  talent,  are  powerless  to  assure  success 


to  works  which  are  unworthy  of  them.  But  an  im¬ 
portant  event  is  about  to  take  place.  Gluck  is 
coming  to  Paris,  and  his  masterpieces,  which  are  to 
revolutionize  the  city  and  the  court,  will  rouse  the 
Opera  from  its  torpor,  and  restore  its  ancient  glory, 
—  the  life,  the  movement,  the  eclat,  of  which  it  has 
been  so  sadly  divested. 

The  future  queen  of  France  was  at  that  time  arch¬ 
duchess  of  Austria,  the  princess  Marie  Antoinette. 
She  was  betrothed  to  the  Dauphin  who  was  to  be 
Louis  XVI.  Gluck  had  been  her  teacher  in  Vienna, 
and  she  was  a  powerful  protector  for  him,  assisting 
him  to  get  some  of  his  works  performed  at  the  Opera. 
This  great  man  had  long  cherished  the  hope  of  a  re¬ 
form  in  the  lyric  drama,  which  he  wished  to  render 
more  pathetic,  more  true,  partly  by  freeing  it  of  cer¬ 
tain  conventionalities,  false  as  they  were  ridiculous, 
partly  by  doubling  its  dramatic  power  by  means  of  a 
severe,  touching,  and  solid  declamation.  Powerless 
to  realize  this  reform  in  his  own  country,  owing  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  people  and  the  vanity  and  ig¬ 
norant  obstinacy  of  the  singers,  he  had  turned  his 
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eyes  on  France,  where  the  soil  seemed  favorable 
to  his  projects,  by  reason  of  the  artistic  feeling  of 
that  country,  its  natural  and  enlightened  taste,  as 
well  as  its  innate  sense  of  everything  relating  to  the 
theatre. 

He  was  not  mistaken,  and  it  was  with  a  veritable 
enthusiasm  that  France  received  the  works  which  he 
submitted  to  its  appreciation.  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  this  enthusiasm  excited  opposition, 
and  that  Gluck  had  to  struggle  against  bitter  adver¬ 
saries  and  violent  criticisms.  His  presence  in  Paris 
even  revived  the  pen  battle,  which,  twenty  years 
before,  had  signalled  the  appearance  of  the  bouffons 
italiens  on  the  stage  of  the  Opera,  and  people  were 
treated  to  a  renewal  of  that  deluge  of  pamphlets,  li¬ 
bels,  and  writings  of  all  sorts  which  had  characterized 
that  curious  episode  of  the  history  of  dramatic  mu¬ 
sic  in  France.  Once  more  two  parties  were  formed, 
of  which  the  one  valiantly  defended  Gluck,  and  the 
other  energetically  combatted  him.  The  contest  be¬ 
came  especially  sharp  when  Piccinni  was  called  to 
Paris  and  set  up  in  opposition  to  Gluck,  and  this 
polemic  was  called  “  The  quarrel  of  the  Gluckists  and 
the  Piccinnists.”  Among  the  first  were  found  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau,  Suard,  director  of  the  Journal  de 
Paris,  and  his  collaborator  the  Abbe  Arnaud.  The 
Piccinnists  counted  in  their  ranks  Marmontel,  la 
Harpe,  Ginguene,  D’Alembert  and  Framery,  and 
altogether  these  writers  turned  out  about  fifty  pamph¬ 
lets  on  the  subject. 

In  reality,  Gluck  did  not  win  without  a  struggle. 
But  his  genius  asserted  itself  so  powerfully  that  his 
victory  was  brilliant  and  complete.  It  is  certain 
that  the  five  master-pieces  which  he  gave  success¬ 
fully  to  the  Opera,  produced  a  deep  impression  on 
the  public,  stirred  again  the  life  and  movement  that 
seemed  to  have  gone  out  of  this  theatre,  and  restored 
to  it. all  its  ancient  splendor.  The  first  one,  Ipliige- 
nie  en  Aulide,  appeared  April  19,  1774,  and  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  surprise  mingled  with  admiration.  Little 
accustomed  to  this  musical  language  of  a  character  at 
once  sober,  bold  and  severe,  to  this  noble  and  in¬ 
tense  dramatic  expression,  the  spectators  were  elec¬ 
trified,  and,  carried  away  by  their  emotion,  tendered 
to  the  composer  their  loudest  applause  and  acclama¬ 
tions.  Orphee,  performed  three  months  later,  was  the 
crowning  point  of  his  glory.  This  work,  to  be  sure, 
had  already  been  played  in  Italian  at  Vienna,  as  had 
also  Alceste,  which  followed  it,  but  in  adapting  both 
of  these  operas  to  the  French  stage  Gluck  made  im¬ 


portant  changes  in  them  which  brought  into  relief 
the  ideas  and  sentiments  which  he  was  striving  to 
make  prevail.  He  was  rewarded  by  success.  Ar- 
mide  and  Iphigenie  en  Tauride  achieved  the  reform¬ 
ation  which  he  had  dreamed  of  accomplishing  in 
the  character  and  style  of  the  French  opera. 

It  was  during  the  latter  part  of  his  sojourn  in 
France  that  Piccinni  was  called  to  Paris.  There  was 
no  sense  in  thus  calling  together  and  bringing  into 
conflict  two  artists  who  had  nothing  to  quarrel  about. 
If  Piccinni  was  not  able  to  cope  successfully  with 
Gluck,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  he  was  a  musician 
of  a  superior  order,  and  that  some  of  his  French 
operas,  such  as  Roland,  Alps,  Didon  and  Penelope, 
are'deserving  of  the  warmest  sympathy.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  Opera  at  this  period  had  become  the 
prey  of  foreign  composers.  After  Gluck  and  Piccinni, 
it  was  Sacchini,  then  Salieri  who  contributed  to  its 
repertory.  Sacchini  brought  out  Chim'ene,  Renaud, 
Dardanus,  CEdipe  a  Colone  and  Arvire  et  Evelina. 
Renaud  is  a  truly  remarkable  work,  and  as  for  CEdipe 
a  Colone,  in  which  pathos  is  pushed  to  its  most  sub¬ 
lime  expression,  it  is  one  of  the  most  admirable 
masterpieces  with  which  the  French  stage  has  been 
graced.  Salieri,  a  pupil  of  Gluck,  was  not  unworthy 
of  his  master.  Of  the  three  works  which  he  wrote 
for  the  Opera,  two  at  least,  les  Danaidcs  and  Tarare 
are  powerful  productions,  and  were  received  with 
great  favor  by  the  public.  Les  Horaces  was  less  suc¬ 
cessful. 

However,  the  Opera  was  not  wholly  closed  to 
other  composers,  and  it  is  necessary  to  mention  here 
a  number  of  works  which  were  brought  out  there  at 
this  period.  Gr^try,  among  others,  gave  good  proof 
of  his  fecundity  in  contributing  successively  :  Cephale 
et  Procris,  Andromaque,  /’ Embarras  des  richesses, 
la  Caravane  du  Caire,  Panurge  dans  I'ile  des  lan- 
ternes,  Amphitrion,  and  Aspasie.  Only  one  of  these 
operas,  Andromaque ,  was  serious,  and  it  did  not  suc¬ 
ceed.  The  others  were  of  a  demi-character,  and 
some  were  downright  comic,  like  la  Caravane  and 
Pavurge,  which  were  very  successful.  At  the  same 
time  they  were  playing  Perse e  and  Thhnistocle ,  by 
Philidor ;  Thesee,  by  Gossec  ;  Alexandre  aux  Indes, 
by  Mereaux  ;  Electee,  Ph'edre ,  Nephte,  by  Lemoyne, 
a  vigorous  musician,  but  of  a  secondary  order; 
Demophon,  by  Cherubini,  who  made  with  this  opera 
his  debut  in  France;  la  Poison  d'or  and  another 
Demophon,  by  Vogel,  an  artist  of  very  promising 
talent,  but  who  died  young. 
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Meanwhile  the  Comedie-Italienne  was  pursuing  its 
successful  course  with  opera-comique .  Gretry,  who 
was  indefatigable,  was  giving  it,  one  after  another,  la 
Rosiere  dc  Salency,  les  Manages  Sa /unites ,  Motroca ,  le 
Jugement  de  Midas,  V Amant  jaloux,  les  Evenements 
imprevus,  Aucassin  et  Nicolette,  les  Meprises par  res- 
setnblance,  le  Comte  P Albert,  Raoul  Barbe-Bleue 
and  his  admirable  Richard-  Cceur-de-Lion  ;  Philidor 


brought  out  les  Femmes  vengees  and  PA  mi  tie  au 
village  ;  Piccinni  wrote  le  Faux  Lord  and  le  Dor  men  r 
eveille ;  Monsigny  prematurely  ended  his  career  with 
Felix  or  P Enfant  trouve,  while  Champein  begun  his 
with  les  Defies  anti  la  Melomanie,  and  Mdreaux 
won  applause  with  le  Retour  de  tendresse. 

Special  mention  must  be  made  here  of  two  art¬ 
ists  of  a  rare  originality  and  exceptional  worth, 
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ALAYRAC. 


From  a  drawing  by  Quenedey,  by  means  of  a  physionotrace. 


who  made  their  first  appearance  about  this  time  at 
the  Comedie  Italicnne,  which  one  of  them  especially 
was  to  enrich  with  a  long  series  of  masterpieces. 
These  two  artists  were  Martini  and  d’Alayrac.  Mar¬ 
tini  (//  Tedesco'),  who  must  not  be  confounded  with 
Martini  (/<?  Spagnuolo ) ,  was  a  German  whose  real 
name  was  Schwarzendorf.  In  going  to  establish 
himself  in  France  he  had  abandoned  this  uneupho- 
nious  name,  and  adopted  that  of  Martini.  A 
learned  musician,  possessing  the  dramatic  sense  and 


gifted  with  a  rare  pathetic  sentiment,  he  gave  to 
the  Comedie-Italienne  several  works  which  were 
distinguished  by  solid  technical  qualities  and  also  by 
an  inspiration  full  of  grace  and  elegance ;  PAtnou- 
reux  de  quinze  ans,  le  Fermier  cru  sound,  Henri  IV, 
le  Droit  du  Seigneur.  As  to  d’Alayrac,  who  had 
followed  the  army,  and  who/  being  an  officer,  had 
studied  music  only  as  an  amateur,  he  became  never¬ 
theless,  one  of  the  most  distinguished,  most  gifted, 
and  most  productive  of  French  composers.  His 
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first  works  at  the  Comcdie-Italienne,  I'Amant  statue, 
I  Eclipse  totalc,  le  Corsaire,  les  Deux  Tit /curs,  had 
attracted  attention  to  him  ;  he  achieved  striking  and 
prolonged  successes  with  those  which  followed  :  la 
Dot,  Nina,  or  la  Folk  par  amour ,  Azemia,  Renaud 
d'Ast,  les  Deux  Serenades,  Sargines,  les  Deux  Petits 
Savoyards,  Raoul  sire  de  Crequi.  Some  of  these 
works  were  stamped  with  a  gay  and  graceful  vivacity, 
others  with  a  melancholy  and  touching  tenderness 
or  with  an  intense  and  stirring  dramatic  sentiment. 
If  d’Alayrac  was  not  a  profound  musician,  he 
possessed  rare  natural  gifts,  and  an  abundant  in¬ 
spiration  full  of  elegance  and  charm. 

It  is  necessary  at  least  to  mention  here  the  names 
of  a  certain  number  of  composers  who  gravitated 
about  those  whom  I  have  just  mentioned,  and  who, 
though  less  fertile  and  less  happy,  yet  gave  to  the 
Comcdie-Italienne  some  excellent  and  popular  works. 
These  artists  were  Rigel,  D^sormery,  Saint-Georges 
(the  famous  violinist),  Bianchi,  Propiac,  Deshayes, 
Bruni,  Ragu£,  Cambini,  D£saugiers,  etc.  It  would 
be  unjust  also  to  ignore  the  writers  who  furnished 
all  these  composers  with  the  poems,  often  charming, 
which  the  latter  set  to  music.  In  this  genre  of 
opera-comlque,  so  essentially  peculiar  to  France,  the 
value  of  the  poem  is  of  great  importance,  and  the 
names  of  Anseaume,  Favart,  Sedaine,  Marmontel, 
Marsollier,  Monvel  and  Laujon  are  'intimately  asso- 
sociated  with  those  of  Philidor,  Monsigny,  D^zedes, 
Martini,  d’Alayrac  and  their  less  celebrated  confreres. 
As  to  the  artists  who  were  charged  with  interpreting 
these  poets  and  musicians,  they  were  absolutely  of 
the  first  order,  and  their  names  have  remained 
justly  famous  in  the  annals  of  French  art.  They 
were  Claviral,  Laruette,  Chenard,  Thomassin,  Trial, 
M£nier,  Narbonne,  Michu,  Mmes.  Favart,  Trial, 
Laruette,  Dugazon,  Colombe,  Gontier,  Adeline, 
Desbrosses,  Carline  and  Rose  Renaud,  who  formed 
in  their  ensemble  a  troupe  equal  to  that  of  the  Come- 
die-Franqaise.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  easy  to 
understand  the  popularity  which  opcra-comique  ob¬ 
tained  at  the  Comedie- Italieilne ,  where  it  attracted 
all  Paris. 

This  picture  of  the  state  of  music  in  France  in 
the  eighteenth  century  would  not  be  complete  with¬ 
out  due  reference  to  the  Concert  spirituel.  The 
Concert  spirituel  was  an  enterprise  founded  in  1 725, 
and  its  entertainments  were  given  during  the  periods 
of  intermission  which  the  theatres  were  obliged  to  ob¬ 
serve  on  the  occasion  of  religious  festivals,  notably 


during  the  three  consecutive  weeks  from  Passion 
Sunday  to  the  Sunday  of  Quasimodo.  These  enter¬ 
tainments  were  very  brilliant,  and  one  heard  there 
not  only  the  best  singers  and  virtuosos  which  France 
could  produce,  but  soon  there  was  not  a  foreign 
artist  of  any  worth  who  did  not  hold  it  an  honor  to 
appear  and  be  applauded  there.  It  will  suffice  to 
recall  such  names  as  Besozzi,  Heisser,  Rodolphe, 
Viotti,  Jarnowick,  Farinelli,  Caffarelli,  Davide,  Men- 
gozzi,  Mmes.  Todi,  Mara,  etc.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  religious  and  symphonic  music  occupied 
a  good  part  of  the  programme.  The  orchestra  and 
the  choruses  were  large  and  excellent  and  the  Con¬ 
cert  spirituel  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  institu¬ 
tions  of  Paris. 

Another  enterprise  of  the  same  sort  and  likewise 
very  interesting,  was  that  of  the  Concerts  des  ama¬ 
teurs,  founded  about  1775,  by  a  former  general,  M. 
de  La  Haye,  and  organized  by  subscription.  The 
orchestra,  excellent  also,  was  directed  by  Gossec, 
and  it  was  there  that  one  heard  for  the  first  time 
the  symphonies  of  Toesky,  of  Vanhall,  of  Van 
Malder,  of  Stamitz,  of  Gossec,  and  finally  those  of 
Haydn  which  were  first  heard  in  France  in  1779. 
It  was  expressly  for  this  institution,  which  took  in 
1780  the  title  of  Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique,  that 
Haydn  wrote  several  of  his  famous  symphonies. 
These  two  enterprises,  far  from  being  unfriendly 
rivals,  grew  and  prospered  side  by  side,  and  gave 
every  sign  of  a  long  and  vigorous  life,  when  the 
events  which  were  to  change  the  face  of  France 
and  unsettle  Europe  came  to  give  them  a  mortal 
blow.  The  Revolution  was  muttering,  1789  was 
approaching,  and  with  the  new  regime  was  to  open 
a  new  and  brilliant  phase  for  the  history  of  French 
music. 

To  the  Revolution,  indeed,  may  be  traced  the 
three  principal  causes  of  this  magnificent  flight  of 
musical  art :  first,  the  liberty  of  the  theatres,  de¬ 
creed  in  1791  by  the  National  Assembly,  and  which 
resulted  in  several  new  theatres,  devoted  wholly  or 
in  part  to  the  lyric  genre ;  second,  the  founding  of 
the  Conservatoire  (1794),  which  spread  the  in¬ 
struction  of  music,  and  cultivated  a  general  taste 
for  it ;  finally,  the  celebration  of  the  great  public 
republican  festivals,  at  which  much  attention  was 
given  to  music,  and  for  which  grand  symphonies 
and  patriotic  songs  were  written  and  performed. 
Bear  in  mind  also  that  just  at  this  time  France  saw 
the  sudden  development  of  a  little  group  of  gifted 
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musicians,  —  Mehul,  Lesueur,  Berton,  Boieldieu,  de  manage,  I’Amant  a  Pepreuve,  les  Rigueurs  du 
Catel,  behind  which  was  a  whole  army  of  charming  Clottre,  Montano  et  Stephanie,  Ponce  de  Leon,  le 

composers  of  the  lesser  magnitude,  such  as  Delire,  by  Berton ;  la  Caverne,  Telemaque,  Paul  et 

Devienne,  Gaveaux,  Solie,  Kreutzer,  Jadin,  Gres- 
nick,  Della  Maria,  and  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  a 
period  opening  under  such  favorable  auspices  must 
have  been  a  brilliant  one  for  the  art. 


more  important  fact  remains  to  be  cited,  in 
order  to  explain  the  enormous  development  of  the 
musical  movement  in  France  at  this  time.  In 
1789  a  new  lyric  theatre  was  established  under  the 
name  of  the  Theatre  de  Monsieur,  which  it  was  to 
abandon  a  little  later  for  that  of  theatre  Feydeau. 
This  theatre,  which  played  Italian  opera  and  French 
opera  comique,  brought  before  the  Paris  public  the 
best  troupe  of  Italian  singers  which  it  is  possible 
to  imagine.  These  singers,  whom  the  great  violin¬ 
ist  Viotti  sought  out  in  Italy,  were  Raffanelli,  Man- 
dini,  Mengozzi,  Viganoni,  Rovedino,  Mmes.  Mori- 
chelli,  Baletti  and  Mandini.  They  performed  the 
delightful  operas  of  Paisiello,  Guglielmi,  Cimarosa, 
Piccinni,  Sarti,  Salieri,  and  their  marvellous  talent, 
quite  as  much  as  this  easy,  vivacious  and  melodious 
music,  exercised  a  refining  influence  on  the  taste  of 
the  public  and  of  the  French  singers.  Then,  the 
events  of  1792  having  caused  them  to  disperse, 
the  theatre  de  Monsieur  (become  the  theatre  Fey¬ 
deau)  devoted  itself  to  French  opera  comique,  and 
thus  entered  into  competition  with  the  Comedie 
Italienne,  which  had  abandoned  this  name  and 
adopted  that  of  theatre  Favart.  For  ten  years 
these  two  theatres  were  engaged  in  an  energetic 
and  uninterrupted  struggle,  disastrous  for  both  from 
a  financial  point  of  view,  but  beneficial  to  art, 
and  astonishingly  fruitful  in  results.  There  was 
during  this  period  a  marvellous  blossoming  out  of 
masterpieces  on  these  two  rival  stages,  and  it  may 
truthfully  be  called  the  heroic  epoch  of  French 
music. 

In  the  course  of  these  ten  years,  the  composers 
who  made  the  glory  of  these  two  theatres,  and  who, 
in  almost  every  case,  were  just  beginning  their  careers, 
manifested  prodigious  activity  and  an  inexhaustible 
fertility.  Such  works  appeared  as  Euphrosine,  Sira- 
tonice,  Melidore  et  Phrosine,  la  Caverne,  le  Jeune 
Henri,  Ariodant,  I  Ira  to,  by  M£hul ;  la  Famille 
Suisse,  Zoraime  et  Zulnare,  la  Dot  de  Suzette,  Beni- 
ouski,  le  Calif e  de  Bagdad,  by  Boieldieu ;  Lodoiska, 
Medee,  I Hdtellerie  portugaise,  Elisa,  les  Deux 
Journees,  la  unition,  by  Cherubini ;  les  Promesses 


LESUEUR. 

From  an  engraving  in  Clement's  "  Musiciens  Celebres.” 

Virginie,  by  Lesueur;  le  Prisonnier,  I Oncle  valet, 
1'  Opera  Comique,  by  Della  Maria.  Moreover,  the 
ancients  continued  their  career,  and  Grthry  pro¬ 
duced  Pierre  le  Grand,  Lisbeth,  Guillaume  Tell, 
Elisca,  while  d’Alayrac  came  forward  with  la  Soiree 
orageuse,  Camille  ox  le  Souterrain,  Romeo  et  Juliette, 
Gulnare,  Ad'ele  et  Dorsan,  Leon  or  le  Chateau  de 
Montenero,  Philippe  et  Georgette,  Adolphe  et  Clara, 
Ambroise  and  la  Maison  isolee.  Sometimes  the 
lesser  musicians  met  with  great  success,  as  for  instance 
Devienne  with  les  Visitandines  and  les  Comediens 
ambulants ;  Gaveaux  with  I  Amour  filial,  le  Traite 
nul,  le  Petit  Matelot,  le  Diable  couleur  de  rose ; 
Kreutzer  with  Lodoiska  and  Paul  et  Virginie ;  Soli6 
with  le  Diable  a  quatre,Jean  et  Genevieve,  le  Secret, 
le  Jockey,  le  Chapitre  second;  Bruni  with  /’  Officier 
de  Jortune,  Toberne,  la  Rencontre  en  voyage,  les 
Sabotiers,  le  Major  Palmer  and  I  Auteur  dans  son 
menage.  .  . 
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It  was  not  until  1801  that  the  rivalry  between 
these  two  theatres  ceased,  a  consolidation  being 
effected  in  that  year.  The  new  theatre  thus  formed 
from  the  two  old  ones  styled  itself  The&tre  de  /’  Opera- 
Comique,  a  name  which  it  still  bears  to-day.  But  it 
has  been  observed  that  the  decree  of  1791  caused 
a  great  many  other  theatres  to  spring  up,  some  of 
which  were  in  part  devoted  to  music ;  these  latter 
were  the  Theatre-National,  the  Theatre  Louvois ,  the 
Theatre  Montansier,  the  The  litre  des  Jeunes  Artistes, 
and  some  others  of  less  importance.  Their  reper¬ 
toires  were  furnished  for  the  most  part  by  the  young 
composers  who  could  not  approach  the  great  stages 
of  the  Favart  and  the  Feydeau.  It  was  these  second- 
rate  theatres  that  brought  out  /’ Arnantjaloux,  Selico 
and  la  Journee  de  V Amour,  by  Mengozzi ;  les  Brouil- 
leries,  /’  Orage,  les  Noces  de  Lucette,  V  Antipathic, 
le  P'elerin,  le  Mont  Alphea,  les  Petits  Montagnards, 
by  the  elder  Foignet ;  Alphonse  et  Leonore,  le  Petit 
Page,  le  Baiser  donne  et  rendu,  les  Faux  Monnay- 
eurs,  le  Tuteur  original,  by  Gresnick  ;  Zelia,  le  Petit, 
Orphee,  by  Deshayes  ;  Lisidore  et  Monrose,  le  Tam- 
bourin  de  Provence,  by  Scio ;  le  Coucou  and  Alis- 
belle,  by  Jadin;  /’ Histoire  universelle,  Madelon, 
Turlututu  and  les  Deux  Charbonniers ,  by  Cousin- 
Jacques;  Flora,  by  Fay,  etc. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  development  and  the 
importance  which  such  abundant  production  gave 
to  dramatic  music.  It  may  be  declared  that  from 
this  period  dates  a  true  French  school  of  music ; 
that  is  to '  say,  a  company  of  artists  united  by  the 
same  ideas,  the  same  traditions,  the  same  tendencies, 
working  towards  the  same  end,  professing  the  same 
principles,  and  giving  musically,  by  their  particular 
and  personal  understanding  of  the  art,  proofs  of  a 
very  real  and  strongly  characterized  nationalism. 

These  doctrines  and  principles  were  greatly 
strengthened  through  the  teaching  of  the  Conserva¬ 
toire,  where  the  French  musicians  who  professed 
them  had  every  opportunity  to  apply  and  propagate 
them.  Indeed,  the  Conservatoire  founded  in  1794 
by  the  National  Convention  and  placed  under  the 
direction  of  Sarrette,  united  in  its  corps  of  instruc¬ 
tors  all  the  distinguished  artists  which  the  country 
afforded.  There  were  M6hul,  Gossec  and  Cherubini 
for  composition ;  Catel  and  Berton  for  harmony ; 
Garat,  Richer,  Plantade,  Mengozzi,  Lasuze,  Guichard 
and  Jadin  for  melody ;  Rode,  Kreutzer,  Baillot  and 
Grasset  for  the  violin  ;  Romberg  and  Levasseur  for 
the  violoncello ;  Louis  Adam  and  Boieldieu  for  the 


piano ;  Lefevre,  Duvernoy,  Ozi,  Delcambre,  Hugot, 
Devienne,  Domnich  and  Sallentin  for  the  wind  in¬ 
struments  ;  and  Tourette,  Widerkehr,  Gobert  and 
Rogat  for  the  solfeggio.  Finally,  to  insure  perfect 
unity  to  the  system  of  instruction,  Sarrette  had  the 
professors  draw  up  a  series  of  Methods  called  the 
Methodes  du  Conservatoire,  which  were  published  at 
the  expense  of  the  Government  for  use  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  classes.  Thus  it  was  that  Rode,  Kreutzer  and 
Baillot  wrote  a  Methode  de  violon,  Louis  Adam  a 
Methode  de  piano,  Mengozzi  and  his  colleagues  a 
Methode  de  chant,  etc.  In  this  way  the  unity  of  the 
principles  was  rigorously  maintained,  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  Paris  Conservatoire  has  remained 
to  this  day  at  the  head  of  all  the  establishments  of 
this  kind  in  Europe.  It  is  for  this  reason  also  that 
it  has  preserved  intact  its  vigor  and  its  personality. 

It  was  at  this  time,  that  is  to  say  during  the  rev¬ 
olutionary  period,  that  French  composers  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  exercise  their  faculties  in  a  special  direc¬ 
tion,  in  writing  by  order  of  the  Government,  for  the 
great  republican  festivals,  some  elaborate  choral  and 
symphonic  compositions,  and  patriotic  songs  de¬ 
signed  to  be  sung  in  the  open  air  by  vast  numbers 
of  people.  Already,  in  a  burst  of  patriotic  zeal, 
Rouget  de  Lisle,  a  natural  musician,  but  without  in¬ 
struction,  had  endowed  France  with  the  best  war 
song  ever  written,  that  Marseillaise  (war  song  of  the 
armies  of  the  Rhine)  which  has  become  for  his  com¬ 
patriots  the  symbol  of  independence  and  of  liberty. 
On  the  occasions  of  the  festivals  of  which  I  speak, 
France’s  most  celebrated  artists  produced  some 
noble  and  superb  compositions,  which,  unhappily, 
were  destined  to  disappear  with  the  epoch  and  the 
circumstances  which  gave  them  birth.  It  was  in 
this  way  that  M6hul  wrote,  among  other  things,  his 
majestic  Chant  du  depart  (the  only  one  which  has 
survived)  and  his  splendid  Chant  du  25  Messidor, 
for  three  choruses  and  three  orchestras ;  that  Gos¬ 
sec  gave  the  Chant  du  14  Juillet,  the  Hymne  a  la 
Victoire  and  the  Hymne  a.  /’ Humanite ;  Cherubini, 
another  Hymne  a  la  Victoire,  and  the  Ode  sur  le  18 
Fructidor ;  Catel,  the  Hymne  a  I'Egalite,  the  Chant 
du  10  Aoiit  and  the  Chant  pour  l' anniversaire  de  la 
fotidation  de  la  Republique ;  Gretry,  the  Arbre  de  la 
Liberte  ;  Berton,  the  Hymne  pour  la  fete  de  /’  Agricul¬ 
ture  ;  Lesueur,  the  Chant  du  g  Thertnidor ;  Pleyel, 
the  Hymne  a  la  liberte,  etc.,  etc. 

From  all  that  has  been  said  one  may  see  clearly 
that  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  a  de- 
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cisive  period  for  the  history  of  music  in  France,  and 
that  from  this  period  must  date  the  birth  of  the  true 
musical  school  of  that  country;  a  school  which  has 
never  ceased  to  flourish,  and  which  is  to-day  more 
active,  more  alive  and  more  vigorous  than  ever 
With  the  consulate  and  the  first  empire  comes  a 
transformation  in  the  artistic  as  well  as  the  political 
conditions  of  the  country.  Liberty  is  no  longer 


more  than  a  name,  and  everything  is  regulated  by  an 
inflexible  and  all-powerful  authority.  Very  naturally 
art  feels  the  effects  of  this  new  situation.  The 
great  popular  festivals  disappear,  and  music  loses 
with  them  one  of  its  elements  of  expansion.  The 
liberty  of  the  theatres  is  suppressed,  their  number  is 
considerably  reduced,  and  only  two  lyric  stages,  the 
Opera  and  the  Opera- Comique  remain  at  the  dis- 


BERTON. 

From  an  engraving  in  Clement’s  “  Musicien*  C<£lebres." 


posal  of  the  composers.  But  the  impulse  has  been 
given,  artists  have  been  formed,  the  Conservatoire 
remains  open,  and  French  music  will  not  lose  the 
fruit  of  the  efforts  which  it  has  been  making  for 
fifteen  years  to  gain  independence  anti  personality. 
Two  artists  especially,  very  characteristic  of  their 
country  and  of  a  charming  talent,  are  going  to  shed 
a  brilliant  lustre  over  the  period  about  to  open,  and 
leave  behind  them  some  worthy  successors.  These 
two  artists  are  Boieldieu,  who  on  his  return  from  a 


sojourn  in  Russia  will  signalize  the  second  part  of 
his  career  by  a  whole  series  of  masterpieces,  and 
Nicolas  Iso'uard,  who,  though  born  at  Malta  and 
known  under  the  Italian  name  of  Nicolo,  is  never¬ 
theless  of  French  extraction,  and  like  Boieldieu,  will 
march  to  sure  success  with  a  great  number  of 
graceful  and  charming  works.  Moreover,  if  d’Alay- 
rac  and  Gr^try  must  disappear,  if  old  age  forces 
Gossec  to  silence,  M£hul  and  Berton  are  still  active, 
Catel  remains  full  of  vigor,  and  very  soon  will  come 
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to  the  front  those  two  talented  artists  Herold  and 
Auber,  who,  each  in  his  own  genre,  will  raise  to  such 
a  height  the  glory  and  fame  of  French  art.  It  is 
the  Opera-  Cotnique  which  will  be  the  special  field  of 
all  these  musicians.  As  to  the  Opera,  it  will  reflect 
for  a  while  the  radiance  of  two  famous  composers, 
Lesueur  and  Spontini,  to  fall  back  after  a  few  years, 
into  an  apathy  from  which  it  can  be  roused  only  by 
the  thunder-clap  of  la  Muette  de  Portici. 

While  d’Alayrac  was  giving  his  last  works  :  Picaros 
et  Diego,  une  Heure  de  mariage,  Gulistan,  Lina  ou 
le  Mystere,  M6hul  pursued  the  course  of  his  brilliant 
career,  and  brought  out  in  quick  succession  une  Folie, 
Helena,  les  deux  Aveugles  de  Tol'ede,  Uthal,  Ga- 
brielle  d’Estrees  and  finally  his  admirable  Joseph, 
which  had  a  wide-spread  reputation,  and  sufficed  to 
immortalize  his  name.  La  Journee  aux  aventures 
and  Valentine  de  Milan  (posthumous  work)  were 
the  last  manifestations  of  his  genius  at  the  Opera- 
Comique.  During  this  time  Berton  had  given  to 
this  theatre,  Aline,  reihe  de  Golconde,  les  Maris  gar- 
(ons,  Franqoise  de  Foix  and  Ninon  chez  Mme.  de 
Sevigne  ;  Catel  had  won  applause  with  I'Auberge  de 
Bagneres,  les  Artistes  par  occasion,  les  Aubergistes 
de  qualite  and  Wallace  or  le  Menestrel ecossais,  and 
Nicolo  entered  the  list  with  Michel-Ange,  /’ Intrigue 
aux  fenetres,  les  Rendez-vous  bourgeois,  les  Confiden¬ 
ces,  Cendrillon  and  le  Billet  de  loterie.  With  these 
works  Nicolo  had  gained  great  favor  with  the  public, 
but  his  star  was  destined  to  pale  at  the  return  of 
Boieldieu  ;  for  notwithstanding  his  grace,  his  charm 
and  facility,  he  was  obliged  to  lay  down  his  arms  be¬ 
fore  his  rival.  Boieldieu  gave  Jean  de  Paris,  which 
enchanted  its  hearers;  Nicolo  responded  with  le 
Prince  de  Catane ;  Boieldieu  reappeared  with  le 
Nouveau  Seigneur  de  village;  Nicolo  replied  with 
Joconde  and  Jeannot  et  Colin,  his  two  masterpieces. 
But  Boieldieu’s  la  Fide  du  village  carried  all  before 
it,  and  Nicolo,  vanquished,  gave  up  the  fight  and 
died  after  bringing  out  his  1' Une  pour  l'aut?-e  and 
les  Deux  Maris.  Boieldieu  then  gave  successively 
le  Petit  Chaperon  rouge,  les  Ventures  versees  and  that 
delightful  Dame  blanche,  which,  played  to-day  after 
a  lapse  of  seventy  years,  seems  as  fresh  as  on  the 
day  of  its  birth,  and  counts  more  than  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  performances.  La  Dame  blanche  was  the 
crowning  point  of  its  author’s  glory,  to  which  his 
last  opera,  les  Deux  Nuits,  could  add  nothing. 

But  two  stars  were  rising,  Herolc&md  Auber,  who 
were  beginning  to  endow  the  Opera- Comique  with  a 


succession  of  charming  works,  stamped  on  the  part 
of  the  first  with  passion,  tenderness  and  melancholy  ; 
on  the  part  of  the  second  with  a  lightness  and  airy 
grace  that  was  full  of  charm.  Both,  moreover,  were 
gifted  with  very  personal  qualities  and  an  incontesta¬ 
ble  originality.  Herold  had  made  a  brilliant  debut 
with  les  Rosieres  and  la  Clochettc,  after  which  he  had 
written,  among  other  works,  les  Troqueurs,  le  Mule- 
tier,  and  above  all  Marie,  which  gave  proof  already  of 
his  dramatic  and  passionate  temperament.  Auber, 
less  happy  at  the  outset,  had  quickly  risen  into  emi¬ 
nence  with  la  Bergere  Chdtelaine,  Emma  and  Lei¬ 
cester,  which  promptly  followed  la  Neige,  Leocadie, 
Fiorella  and  le  Concert  a  la  cour.  While  these  two 
artists  were  thus  winning  fame  for  themselves,  some 
composers  of  lower  rank,  whose  works  are  to¬ 
day  well-nigh  forgotten,  were  making  a  place  by 
their  side.  They  were  Catrufo,  Frederic  Kreube, 
Bochsa,  Dourlen,  F£tis,  and  chief  among  them,  Ca- 
rafa,  who  is  still  remembered  by  such  works  as  le  So¬ 
litaire,  la  Violctte,  le  Valet  de  Chambre  and  Masa- 
niello. 

With  Boieldieu,  with  Herold,  with  Auber,  the 
genre  of  opera-comique  assumed  a  musical  import¬ 
ance,  a  fullness  of  form  and  an  intensity  of  expression 
which  was  as  yet  almost  unknown  to  it.  More  than 
this,  in  the  hands  of  these  richly  gifted  artists,  style 
had  taken  a  new  character,  an  independence  of 
rhythm  which  it  certainly  had  not  possessed  in 
France  before  that  time.  The  formula  had  disap¬ 
peared  and  made  way  for  a  melodic  form  more  nim¬ 
ble,  more  vivacious  and  more  free  in  its  movements. 
On  the  other  hand,  harmony  had  become  more  rich 
and  more  abundant,  the  orchestra  had  taken  a  dis¬ 
tinct  and  considerable  importance,  and  the  union  of 
the  instruments  and  voices  produced  effects  of  which 
the  preceding  musicians  had  furnished  no  example. 
Rossini’s  powerful  influence  made  itself  felt  by 
French  musicians,  and  the  means  which  he  em¬ 
ployed  seemed  to  them  good  to  apply  to  their  own 
works.  But  whatever  they  appropriated  in  this  way 
did  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affect  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  their  musical  or  dramatic  inspiration. 

The  revolutionary  period  had  not  been  so  favora¬ 
ble  to  the  Opera  as  to  the  Opera-  Comique.  During 
these  disturbed  times,  not  a  single  interesting  work 
had  appeared  at  this  theatre,  which  contented  itself 
with  playing  numberless  so-called  “  patriotic  ”  pieces 
in  which  political  passions  held  a  much  larger  place 
than  the  musical  element.  Only  one  serious  work, 
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Adrien ,  appeared  at  that  time,  and  if  the  title  of 
another  work,  Anacreon  chez  Poly  crate,  be  likewise 
remembered,  it  is  solely  out  of  respect  for  the  name 
of  its  author,  Gr^try.  When  internal  equilibrium 
was  re-established  by  the  advent  of  the  consulate  of 
Bonaparte,  the  political  pieces  disappeared  from  the 
repertoire  of  the  Opera,  but  few  new  works,  if  we 
except  Catel’s  Semiramis  and  Lesueur’s  Ossian,  or 
les  Bardes,  obtained  real  success.  One  recalls  such 
titles  as  Astyanax,  by  Kreutzer ;  Tamerlan  and  Cas¬ 
tor  ct  Pollux,  by  Winter ;  Proserpine,  by  Paisiello ; 
and  Mahomet  II.,  by  Jadin;  but  not  one  of  these 
operas  was  able  to  make  a  biding  place  for  itself 
upon  the  stage. 

It  was  reserved  to  Spontini  to  arouse  at  length 
from  its  lethargy  both  the  theatre  and  the  public, 
and  it  was  la  Vestale  which  was  to  accomplish  the 
great  deed.  Although  Spontini’s  music  may  be  some¬ 
times  incorrect,  it  would  be  impossible  to  deny  the 
superb  power,  the  manly  and  heroic  character  of  the 
genius  of  this  great  artist.  Moreover,  by  the  side  of 
the  weak  and  languishing  works  which  appeared 
daily  at  the  Opera,  the  score  of  la  Vestale  (1807), 
abounding  in  life,  in  movement  and  passion,  with  its 
marvellous  dramatic  feeling,  with  its  recitatives  full 
of  color  and  breadth,  with  its  fine  pathetic  passages, 
could  not  but  enthuse  a  public  weary  of  so  many 
inane  productions,  and  which  found  itself  at  last  in 
the  presence  of  a  noble,  vigorous  and  really  touching 
work  which  took  a  vital  hold  upon  it,  and  quickened 
its  heart-beats.  This  debut  of  Spontini’s  was  a 
master-stroke,  and  his  success  was  complete,  aided 
as  it  was  by  the  brilliant  talent  of  his  interpreters  : 
Laine,  Lais,  Derivis,  Mme.  Branchu  and  Mile. 
Maillard. 

La  Vestale  had  placed  Spontini  very  high  in  pub¬ 
lic  esteem.  Fernand  Cortez,  produced  two  years 
later,  added  still  more  to  his  renown.  There  was  in 
this  new  work  a  fullness  of  form,  a  power  of  expres¬ 
sion,  the  secret  of  which  had  seemed  to  have  been 
lost  with  Gluck ;  and  if  Spontini’s  purity  of  style 
was  less  great  than  that  of  his  immortal  master,  the 
power  of  his  work  was  augmented  by  the  color,  the 
movement,  the  scope  which  he  gave  to  the  orchestra. 
The  triumph  of  Fernand  Cortez  was  even  greater 
perhaps  than  that  of  la  Vestale,  and  Spontini  was 
placed  once  for  all  in  the  first  rank  of  composers 
who  worked  for  the  great  French  lyric  stage. 

Between  Spontini’s  two  master-pieces  Lesueur 
had  again  appeared  upon  the  stage  of  the  Opera 


with  a  new  work,  la  Mort  d' Adam,  which  was  far 
from  being  as  happy  as  his  preceding  opera,  Ossian, 
or  les  Bardes.  The  truth  is  that  Lesueur,  though  a 
great  musician,  was  not  a  great  dramatic  musician, 
notwithstanding  his  successes  at  the  Opera- Comique 
with  la  Caverne  and  Paul  et  Virginie.  Chapel-mas¬ 
ter  at  Notre-Dame,  Baris,  his  severe,  solemn  and 
pompous  style  was  better  suited  to  the  church  than 
to  the  theatre ;  thus  it  is  especially  in  his  religious 
compositions,  in  his  Masses,  his  Te  Deum  and  his 
oratorios  ( Deborah ,  Rachel,  Ruth  et  Noemi,  Ruth 
et  Booz)  that  one  must  look  for  the  powerful  and 
majestic  genius  of  Lesueur. 

La  Mort  d' Adam,  brought  out  eight  months  be¬ 
fore  Fernand  Cortez,  had  been  coldly  received ;  on 
the  contrary,  Catel’s  les  Bayaderes,  performed  eight 
months  after,  excited  some  degree  of  enthusiasm  on 
the  part  of  the  public.  Catel,  an  artist  too  little  re¬ 
membered  to-day,  was  a  musician  of  rare  talent,  a 
remarkable  theoretician,  and  a  composer  of  a  gen¬ 
erous  and  abundant  inspiration.  One  need  not  seek 
in  the  Bayaderes,  the  elements  of  a  new  theory  ap¬ 
plied  to  dramatic  music ;  but  it  is  an  interesting 
work,  of  excellent  style,  pleasing  in  its  form,  full  of 
grace  and  elegance,  with  a  living  orchestration 
written  by  a  master-hand.  One  can  scarcely  under¬ 
stand,  in  studying  his  works,  how  the  name  of  an 
artist  so  remarkable,  so  richly  gifted  as  Catel,  could 
have  disappeared  so  completely  from  the  musical 
world.  Truly  he  deserves  to  be  remembered,  and 
his  Bayaderes,  which  kept  its  place  in  the  repertoire 
of  the  Opera  for  nearly  twenty  years,  had  quite  a 
different  value  from  the  Jerusalem  delivree  by  Per- 
suis,  which  appeared  at  this  theatre  shortly  after,  and 
which  left  the  public  wholly  indifferent.  Cherubini’s 
les  Abencerages  did  not  succeed  much  better ;  but 
Cherubini,  an  artist  of  superior  genius,  though  a 
trifle  cold,  had  proved  his  talent  at  the  Opera-Com- 
ique,  where  he  had  made  a  striking  and  prolonged 
success.  However,  it  is  perhaps  to  his  religious  mu¬ 
sic,  to  his  superb  masses,  especially  his  incomparable 
consecration  .mass,  rather  than  to  his  operas,  that 
Cherubini  owed  the  high  situation  and  the  immense 
fame  which  he  had  come  to  conquer  in  France,  his 
adopted  country. 

The  Opera  was  at  that  time,  and  had  been  for 
some  years,  in  a  difficult  situation,  which  only  grew 
worse  from  day  to  day.  Gluck’s  five  master-pieces, 
Alceste,  A rmide,  Orphee  and  the  two  Iphigenies 
whose  appearance  had  been  so  triumphant,  had 
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completely  killed  the  ancient  repertoire  and  ren¬ 
dered  thenceforth  impossible  the  performance  of  the 
works  which  had  preceded  them.  But  the  Opera 
had  lived  on  these  masterpieces  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  and  as  the  spectators  knew  them  all  by 
heart,  they  at  length  wearied  of  listening  to  them. 
La  V -stale  and  Fernand  Cortez  had  offered  a  pleas¬ 
ing  variety,  but  the  majority  of  the  new  works,  of 
little  or  no  value,  only  appeared  to  disappear.  Les 
Bayaderes  obtained  a  sort  of  vogue,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Aladin  or  la  Lampe  merveilleuse,  a 
posthumous  opera  by  Nicolo.  But  these  were  the 
two  exceptions,  and  the  public  had  only  indiffer¬ 
ence  or  merited  disdain  for  the  works  which  were 
offered  them  during  this  barren  period.  Some  of 
these  were  Abel  and  la  Princesse  de  Babylone  by 
Kreutzer,  Medce  et  Jason,  by  Fontenelle  ;  Alcibiade 
solitaire,  by  Alexandre  Piccinni ;  Nathalie  or  la  Lai- 
tiere  Suisse,  by  Reicha  ;  Roger  de  Sicile,  by  Berton ; 
les  Jeux  floraux,  by  Leopold  Aymon;  all  of  which 
received  the  same  welcome,  and  after  a  few  meagre 
representations,  disappeared,  leaving  no  trace  be¬ 
hind  them.  Spontini  himself  ran  aground  with  a  new 
work  Olympic,  which  was  powerless  to  renew  the 
success  of  the  older  ones.  Then  there  followed  in 
rapid  succession  la  Mort  du  Passe  and  Florestan,  by 
Garcia  (the  father  of  Malibran)  ;  Sapho,  by  Reicha ; 
Virginie,  by  Berton ;  Ipsiboe,  by  Kreutzer ;  and  la 
Belle  an  bois  dormant,  by  Carafa,  and  the  public 
continued  to  remain  impassive.  Gluck’s  repertoire 
gave  way  more  and  more,  but  all  efforts  to  replace 
it  by  works  of  value  continued  fruitless. 

It  was  then  that  Rossini,  that  brilliant  genius 
whose  fame  had  spread  over  all  Europe,  was  called 
to  Paris  and  charged  with  writing  some  new  works 
for  the  Opera.  People  looked  to  him  to  rouse  this 
theatre  from  the  lethargic  state  into  which  it  had 
fallen.  But  before  committing  himself  too  far,  Ros¬ 
sini  wished  first  to  try  the  ground,  and  to  familiarize 
himself  with  a  language  of  whose  secrets  he  had  but 
a  very  imperfect  knowledge.  He  commenced  there¬ 
fore  by  adapting  to  the  French  stage  two  of  his 
Italian  operas,  Maometto  secondo,  which  he  called  le 
Siege  de  Corinthe,  and  Mo  sc  which  became  Moise, 
and  brought  out  one  on  Oct.  9,  1826,  and  the  other 
on  March  26,  1827.  At  last  the  public  found  some¬ 
thing  to  wonder  at  in  this  living,  vibrating,  volup¬ 
tuous  music  of  the  south,  and  received  it  with  verit¬ 
able  enthusiasm.  It  comprehended  the  importance 
of  the  evolution  wrought  by  Rossini  in  the  style  of 


dramatic  music,  was  struck  by  the  novelty  of  the 
means  employed  by  the  composer,  and  felt  instinc¬ 
tively  that  an  era  of  rejuvenation  was  about  to  open 
for  the  lyric  drama,  so  long  stuck  fast  in  a  rut  from 
which  it  could  not  free  itself. 

However,  it  was  not  Rossini  himself  who  was  to 
give  the  signal  for  the  important  evolution  which  the 
grand  lyric  drama  was  about  to  undergo  in  France. 
This  honor  was  reserved  to  a  national  composer, 
Auber,  who  excited  great  public  enthusiasm  by  the 
production,  on  Feb.  29,  1828,  of  la  Muette  de  Por- 
tiei.  La  Muette,  indeed,  was  the  first  work  con¬ 
ceived  in  the  ideas  of  the  modern  school,  with  the 
vast  proportions,  the  great  dramatic  sentiment  and 
the  variety  of  means  which  are  its  distinguishing 
traits.  La  Muette  was  a  revelation,  in  the  sense 
that  from  the  first  stroke  and  without  hesitation  it 
gratified  the  unformed  desires  and  satisfied  the  vague 
aspirations  of  the  public.  The  ampleness  of  the 
developments,  the  originality  and  refinement  of  the 
harmony,  the  richness  and  solidity  of  the  orchestra, 
the  freshness  and  abundance  of  the  flow  of  melody, 
the  trimness  and  precision  of  the  rhythm,  finally  a 
dramatic  expression  rising  often  to  a  towering  height, 
such  are  the  qualities  which  characterized  this  remark¬ 
able  work,  which  was  afterwards  surpassed  by  William 
Tell,  les  Huguenots  and  le  Proph'ete,  but  which,  let  it 
be  remembered,  remained  the  point  of  departure  of 
the  new  era  opened  to  dramatic  music.  The  influ¬ 
ence  exercised  by  la  Muette  was  so  great,  so  power¬ 
ful,  that  it  was  to  the  sounds  of  the  superb  duet  of 
Masaniello  and  Pietro,  —  “  Amour  sacr£  de  la  pa- 
trie  !  ”  that  the  Belgian  revolution  of  T830  broke 
out,  to  which  it  served  as  a  rallying  cry. 

From  this  moment  the  way  was  open,  and  the 
complete  transformation  of  the  lyric  drama  in  the 
modern  sense  was  about  to  be  accomplished  through 
the  labors  of  Rossini,  Meyerbeer  and  HaKvy,  three 
great  musicians,  three  noble  artists,  of  different  tem¬ 
peraments,  but  whose  efforts  were  all  to  converge 
towards  the  same  end.  After  writing  that  charming 
bit  of  comedy,  le  Comte  Ory,  Rossini  gave  to  the  Ope¬ 
ra  his  splendid  William  Tell,  and  if  this  work,  less 
happy  than  la  Muette,  did  not  obtain  at  once  the 
success  which  it  merited,  it  came  off  victorious  in 
the  end,  and  still  remains  one  of  the  most  magnifi¬ 
cent  masterpieces  ever  put  upon  the  French  lyric 
stage.  Unfortunately,  certain  circumstances  which 
remain  a  mystery  to  this  day,  arrested  Rossini  in  his 
French  career  and  prevented  him  from  giving  a 
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successor  to  this  masterpiece.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  Auber  brought  out  his  two  pretty  operas,  le 
Philtre  and  le  Dieu  et  la  Bayadere ;  then  came 
Meyerbeer,  who  took  the  public  by  storm  and  scored 
a  splendid  triumph  with  his  Robert  le  Diable. 

At  last  there  was  a  departure  from  the  school  of 
Gluck,  and  dramatic  music  had  found  in  France  a 
new  form.  After  Auber  and  Meyerbeer,  HaUvy 
entered  the  list,  and  la  Juive  (1835),  a  superb  and 
nobly  inspired  work,  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of 
artists  on  whom  the  future  had  good  reason  to  count. 
HaUvy  approached  Meyerbeer  in  the  power  of 
dramatic  sentiment  and  the  skill  in  managing  great 
combinations,  but  he  preserved  his  own  personality, 
and  was  distinguished  by  characteristics  which  were 
his  alone.  In  la  Reine  de  Chypre,  Charles  VI., 
Guido  et  Ginevra,  as  well  as  later  in  le  Jtt if  errant, 
and  in  la  Magicienne,  which  deserved  a  better  fate, 
these  qualities  stood  out  in  bold  relief.  However, 
Haldvy  had  given  his  full  measure  in  la  Juive,  which 
he  never  surpassed,  whereas  Meyerbeer  reached 
a  greater  height  with  les  Huguenots  than  with  Robert. 
Les  Huguenots  produced  an  immense  impression, 
but  after  bearing  away  this  victory,  Meyerbeer  was 
silent  for  thirteen  years.  It  was  during  this  time 
that  Niedermeyer,  a  musician  possessing  undoubted 
talent,  but  not  of  the  first  order,  ventured  upon  the 
stage  of  the  Opera  with  Stradella,  followed  by  Marie 
Stuart,  and  a  little  later  by  la  Fronde.  Not  one  of 
these  works  held  its  place  for  any  length  of  time 
upon  the  stage.  It  was  then  also  that  Berlioz  came 
forward  with  his  Benvenuto  Cellini,  which  failed  so 
completely  that  nothing  was  preserved  intact  but 
the  beautiful  overture  known  since  then  under  the 
name  of  Car  naval  Romain.  Then  Donizetti  wrote 
for  the  Opera,  la  Favorite,  which  met  with  great 
success,,  and  les  Martyrs  (Poliuto),  after  which  he 
gave  in  French  his  Lucie  de  Lammermoor,  which 
was  almost  as  successful  as  la  Favorite.  Soon  Verdi 
appeared  with  an  adaptation  of  his  opera  i  Lom¬ 
bardi  which  he  brought  out  under  the  title  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  and  in  which  the  celebrated  tenor  Duprez 
appeared  for  the  last  time.  The  most  renowned 
singers  of  this  long  period  of  the  history  of  the  Opera 
were  Adolphe  Nourrit,  Serda,  Ddrivis,  Levasseur, 
Duprez,  Barroilhet,  Alizard,  Mines.  Branchu,  Jawurek, 
Cinti-Damoreau,  Falcon,  Dorus-Gras  and  Stoltz. 

Returning  to  the  Opera-  Comique,  we  will  find 
there  Herold’s  two  great  masterpieces,  the  works  of 
Auber’s  second  manner,  and  the  first  attempts  of 


some  young  musicians  such  as  Adolphe  Adam, 
Haldvy,  Ambroise  Thomas,  Grisar,  Hippolyte  Mon- 
pou  and  Clapisson,  some  of  whom  were  to  become 
famous.  But  first  it  is  necessary  to  note  an  impor¬ 
tant  fact ;  the  founding  of  the  Sociiti  ties  Concerts 
du  Conservatoire  (1828),  due  to  the  enterprise  of 
Cherubini,  who  had  become  director  of  the  Conserva¬ 
toire,  and  of  Habeneck  then  leader  of  the  orchestra 
at  the  Opera.  Under  Habeneck’s  energetic  and  in¬ 
telligent  direction  the  Societe  des  concerts  soon  be¬ 
came  the  most  celebrated  association  of  the  kind  in 
Europe,  and  it  is  acknowledged  that  nowhere,  not 
even  in  Germany,  have  Beethoven’s  works  been  ex¬ 
ecuted  with  greater  perfection.  Habeneck’s  suc¬ 
cessors  have  been  Girard,  Tilmant,  George  Hainl, 
Deldevez,  Altes  and  Garcin. 

At  the  Opera- Comique  Herold  and  Auber  pur¬ 
sued  their  brilliant  career.  That  of  Herold  was  too 
soon  cut  off  by  death,  leaving  him  only  time  to  write 
two  splendid  masterpieces,  Zampa  and  Pre  aux 
Clercs.  But  for  more  than  thirty  years  Auber  occu¬ 
pied  the  stage  of  the  Opera- Comique  with  a  series 
of  charming  works,  among  which  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  especially  la  Fiancee,  Fra  Diavolo,  Lestocq, 
le  Cheval  de  bronze,  Action,  /’ Ambassadrice,  le 
Domino  noir,  les  Diamants  de  la  couronne,  la  Part 
du  Diable,  la  Sir'ene,  Haydee,  Jenny  Bell,  Manon 
Lescaut,  le  Premier  jour  de  bonheur.  Very  soon  came 
Adolphe  Adam  and  Haldvy  to  take  their  places  by 
the  side  of  Auber.  Adam  was  an  amiable  musician, 
full  of  good  humor  which  sometimes  bordered  on 
vulgarity.  Like  Auber  he  showed  a  remarkable  fer¬ 
tility,  and  won  great  success  with  le  Chalet,  la  Mar¬ 
quise,  le  Postilion  de  Lonjumeau,  le  Brasseur  de 
Preston,  la  Reine  (Tun  jour,  la  Rose  de  Pironne,  la 
Roi  d'Yvetot,  Giralda,  le  Sourd,  le  Toreador  and 
other  works.  During  this  time  he  also  wrote  for  the 
Opera  the  charming  music  of  several  ballets  :  Gi¬ 
selle,  la  Fille  du  Danube,  le  Corsaire,  la  jjolie  Fille 
de  Gand.  Halevy,  a  musician  of  less  abundant 
inspiration,  but  more  even  than  Adam,  likewise 
attained  marked  successes,  notably  with  /’ Eclair, 
les  Mousquetaires  de  la  reine,  la  Fie  aux  roses,  le 
Val  d’Andorre.  Next  it  was  M.  Ambroise  Thomas, 
who  made  a  most  happy  beginning  with  la  Double 
Echelle,  le  Panier  jleuri,  Mina,  le  Perruquier  de  la 
Rigence,  and  who  afterwards  won  distinction  with 
Raymond  or  le  Secret  de  la  reine,  le  Songe  tfun  nuit 
(fiti,  le  Cdid,  Psyche,  Mignon,  his  masterpiece,  and 
Gille  et  Gillotin. 
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To  the  same  generation  belonged  Grisar,  who  gave 
to  the  Opera-  Comique,  Sarah,  l' An  mil,  Gille  ravis- 
seur,  les  Porcherons,  Bonsoir,  monsieur  Pantalon, 
leCarillonneur  de  Bruges ;  Hip- 
poly  te  Monpou,  who  brought 
out  le  Luthier  de  Vienne,  Pi- 
quillo,  les  Deux  Reines ;  Clapis- 
son,  who  produced  la  Figu¬ 
rante,  la  Perruche,  le  Code  noir, 

Gibby  la  come  muse ;  Gomis, 
who  wrote  le  Diable  a  Seville, 
le  Revenant,  le  Portefaix;  also 
a  number  of  others  whom  I 
must  limit  myself  to  naming 
without  mentioning  their  works  : 

Batton,  Gide,  Rifaut,Thys,  Des- 
pr£aux,  Eugene  Provost,  the 
younger  Boieldieu,  Georges 
Bousquet,  Justin  Cadaux,  Henry 
Potier,  Francois  Bazin,  Eugene 
Gautier,  Onslow,  Theodore  La- 
barre,  Balfe,  Ernest  Boulanger, 

Duprato,  Jules  Cohen,  etc. 

Then  came  a  new  generation 
of  musicians  who  gave  a  series 
of  admirable  works  to  the  Opera 
Cotnique.  These  men  were 
Henri  Reber,  to  whom  we  owe 
la  Nuit  de  Noel,  les  Papil- 
lotes  de  M.  Benoit,  le  Pere 
Gaillard,  les  Dames  capitaines  ; 

Victor  Mass£,  who  won  much 
applause  with  la  Chanteuse  voilee,  Galatee,  les  Noces 
de  Jeannette,  la  Nuit  de  Cleopdtre  ;  Felicien  Uavid, 
who  scored  a  triumph  with  Lalla  Roukh. 

About  this  time  another  musical  stage  started  up 
in  Paris,  which  greatly  facilitated  the  debuts  of  the 
young  artists,  and  which  increased  production  to  a 
considerable  extent.  In  1847  Adam  founded  the 
Opera  National,  which  soon  became  the  Theatre- 
Lyrique,  and  which  after  a  few  struggles  became  one 
of  the  most  important  artistic  institutions  of  Paris, 
and  so  remained  until  it  disappeared  in  1876. 
There,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  flourished  a 
considerable  repertoire  of  works,  often  very  re¬ 
markable,  which  the  Opera  and  Opera- Comique 
afterwards  seized  upon,  and  some  of  which  were  the 
glory  of  France  and  of  their  authors.  It  was  at  the 
Theatre- Lyrique  that  M.  Gounod,  who  had  started 
his  career  at  the  Opera  with  Sappho  without  great 


success,  gave  one  after  another  le  Medecin  malgre 
lui,  Faust,  Romeo  et  Juliette,  Mireille,  Philemon  et 
Baucis.  It  was  there  that  Aim£  Maillart  made 


himself  known  with  Gastibelza  and  les  Dragons  de 
Villars ;  M.  Reyer  with  Maitre  Woljram  and  la 
Statue;  M.  Poise  with  Bonsoir  Voisin  and  les 
Charmeurs ;  Bizet  with  les  Pecheurs  de  perles  and 
la  Jolie  Fille  de  Perth;  M.  Gevaert  with  Georgette, 
le  Billet  de  Marguerite  and  les  Lavandieres  de 
San  tar em;  Th.  Semet  with  les  Nuits  d'  Espagne,  Gil 
Bias  and  la  Demoiselle  d'honneur,  Leo  Delibes  with 
Maitre  Griffard  and  le  Jardinier  et  son  seigneur. 
Several  other  young  artists  also  appeared  at  the 
Theatre- Lyrique :  MM.  Jules  Cohen,  Louis  Defies, 
Th.  de  Lajarte,  Joncieres,  Vogel,  Wekerlin,  Boisselot, 
Dautresme.  It  was  to  this  theatre  also  that  Hal^vy 
gave  Jaguarita  I'Indienne,  Grisar  les  Amours  du 
diable  and  la  Chatte  merveilleuse,  Adam  le  Bijou 
perdu,  le  Muletier  de  Tolede,  la  Poupee  de  Nurem¬ 
berg,  Si  j'elais  roil  Clapisson  la  Fanchonnette, 
Margot,  la  Promise,  Berlioz  les  Troyens,  Felicien 
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Victor  Mass£,  le  Timbre  (T argent,  Etienne  Marcel, 
Samson  et  Dalila  by  M.  Saint-Saens,  Dimitri  by  M. 
Joncieres,  le  Bravo  by  M.  Salvayre,  le  Capitaine 
Fracasse,  by  M.  Emile  Pessard,  les  Amants  de  Veronc 
by  M.  Richard  Yrvid.  But  a  number  of  years  ago 
it  seemed  to  disappear  for  good,  a  fact  greatly  to  be 
deplored,  since  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
the  Thedtre-Lyrique  had  rendered  inestimable  ser¬ 
vice,  and  its  existence  had  lent  to  dramatic  music 
in  France  a  power  of  expansion  which  it  is  far  from 
possessing  to-day,  owing  to  the  absence  of  stimulus 
to  the  composers. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  last  period  of  this 
rapid  sketch  of  the  history  of  musical  art  in  France 
during  two  centuries ;  that  is  to  say,  the  contempo¬ 
raneous  period,  of  which  Gounod  is  assuredly  the 
most  illustrious  representative.  After  the  appear¬ 
ance  at  the  Opera  of  Meyerbeer’s  Prophet,  which 
did  not  receive  at  the  outset  the  welcome  which  it 
merited,  after  the  representation  of  two  of  Auber’s 
works,  justly  forgotten  to-day  :  V Enfant  prodigue 
and  Zerline,  Gounod  gave  to  this  theatre  three 
operas  which  were  not  able  to  keep  their  place  on 
the  repertoire  :  Sapho,  la  Nonne  sanglante  and  la 
Reine  de  Saba.  It  was  at  the  Thedtre-Lyrique 
especially  that  Gounod  was  to  triumph  with  Faust, 
Romeo  et  Juliette,  Mireille,  le  Medecin  malgre  lui, 
and  Philemon  et  Baucis.  FGicien  David’s  Hercu- 
lanum  and  the  shameful  downfall  of  Richard  Wag¬ 
ner’s  Tannhduser,  due  to  a  silly  cabal,  preceded 
the  appearance  of  Meyerbeer’s  last  work,  I'Africaine, 
given  a  short  time  after  his  death.  Afterwards 
came  Roland  a  Roncevaux  by  Mermet,  a  produc¬ 
tion  of  no  appreciable  value,  les  Vepres  Siciliennes 
and  Don  Carlos,  two  operas  written  by  Verdi  ex¬ 
pressly  for  France,  and  Hamlet  by  Ambroise 
Thomas,  a  work  whose  success  seemed  to  mark  a 
step  in  the  history  of  the  Opera.  It  was  also  about 
this  period  that  L£o  Delibes  first  won  renown  with 
his  delightful  ballets  :  la  Source,  Coppelia,  Sylvia. 

The  time  was  now  approaching  for  the  young 
French  school  to  make  its  triumphant  entry  at  the 
Opera.  If  Ambroise  Thomas  appeared  again  with 
Franqoise  de  Rimini,  Gounod  with  Polyeucte  and  le 
Tribut  de  Zamora,  rather  feeble  manifestations  of 
their  genius,  which  could  add  nothing  to  their 
glory,  the  standard  was  again  uplifted  by  Massenet’s 
le  Roi  de  Lahore,  le  Cid  and  le  Mage,  Reyer’s 
Sigurd,  and  Salammbd,  Saint-Saens’  Henri  VIII. 
and  Ascanio,  Paladilhe’s  Pa  trie  and  Bourgault-Du- 


David  la  Perle  du  Bresil,  Victor  Mass£  la  Reine 
Topase  and  la  Fee  Carabosse. 

But  the  Thedtre-Lyrique  did  not  confine  itself  to 
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bringing  out  new  works,  and  a  part  of  its  brilliant 
existence  was  devoted  to  reviving  the  earlier  works 
and  translating  foreign  ones,  all  of  which  were 
mounted  with  extreme  care  and  sung  by  first-class 
artists.  Thus  it  attracted  all  Paris  in  offering  to  the 
public  Gluck’s  Orpheus,  Mozart’s  Figaro,  Don  Juan, 
The  Magic  Flute  and  The  Seraglio,  Beethoven’s 
Fidelia,  Weber’s  Oberon,  Der  Freischiitz,  Euryanthe 
and  Abou  Hassan,  Monsigny’s  Felix,  Berton’s  Aline, 
M^hul’s  Joseph,  Gre try’s  Richard-  Cemr-de- Lion, 
Wagner’s  Rienzi,  etc.  One  heard  in  these  operas 
such  artists  as  Michot,  Troy,  Montjauze,  Ismael, 
Barn!,  Wartel,  Lutz,  Puget,  Mines.  Marie  Gabel, 
Carvalho,  Ugalde,  Marie  Sasse,  Viardot,  Marimon, 
Christine  Nilsson,  Charton-Demeur,  de  Maesen, 
Devries,  Lefebvre,  Rey  Balia,  Rosine  Bloch,  Daram, 
etc. 

The  career  of  the  Thedtre-Lyrique,  interrupted  in 
1870,  was  renewed  on  various  occasions,  but  always 
under  difficult  conditions.  At  long  intervals  it  still 
brought  out  important  works  :  Paul  et  Virginie  by 
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coudray’s  Thamara.  Several  young  musicians  also 
tried  their  hand  at  the  ballet,  and  Guiraud  brought 
out  Gretna- Green,  Edouard  Lalo  Namouna,  Dubois 
la  Farandole ,  Metra  Yedda,  Salvayre  le  Fan¬ 
dango,  and  Widor  la  Korrigane. 

Very  soon  the  young  school  also  broke  out 
at  the  Opera-  Comique.  After  la  Fille  du  re¬ 
giment  and  Rita  by  Donizetti,  after  I Etoile  du 
Nord  and  le  Pardon  de  Ploermel,  by  Meyer¬ 
beer,  Quentin  Din-ward,  le  Capitaine  Ilcn- 
not  and  Chdteau-Trompette  by  Gevaert,  les 
Montenegrins  by  Limnander,  Lara  by  Aime 
Maillart,  /’  Ombre  by  Flotow,  Cinq- Mars  by 
Gounod,  le  Saphir  by  Felicien  David,  Vert- 
Vert  and  les  Contes  if  Hoffmann  by  Offenbach, 
the  young  composers  installed  themselves  as 
masters  of  this  theatre,  and  there  appeared 
successively  Djamileh  and  Carmen  by  Bizet, 
le  Passant,  f  Amour  africain  and  Suzanne  by 
Paladilhe,  f  Amour  medecin,  Joli  Gilles  and 
les  Surprises  de  f  amour  by  Poise,  la  Prin- 
cesse  jaune  and  Proserpine  by  Saint-Saens, 
le  Roi  fa  dit  and  Lakme  by  Leo  Delibes, 

Don  Cesar  de  Bazan  and  Manon  by  Masse¬ 
net,  Piccolino  and  Galante  Aventure  by  Er¬ 
nest  Guiraud,  le  Roi  d'  Ys  by  Edouard  Lalo, 
les  Amoureux  de  Catherine  by  Henri  Mare- 
chal,  le  Florentin  by  Ch.  Lenepveu,  Dante 
by  Benjamin  Godard,  le  Roi  malgre  lui  by  Cha- 
brier,  la  Basoche  by  Andre  Messager,  and  le  Reve 
by  Bruneau. 

But  this  sketch  would  not  be  complete  if  mention 
were  not  made  of  a  genre  of  music  which  was  born 
on  French  soil,  and  which  has  been  somewhat 
abused  in  France,  owing  to  the  extravagant  success 
which  it  obtained  at  a  certain  time.  I  refer  to  the 
operetta,  the  creation  of  which  may  be  ascribed  to 
Herv6  and  Offenbach,  and  which,  after  having  taken 
immediate  possession  of  the  Folies-Nouvelles  and 
the  Bouffes-Parisiens,  has  invaded  half  a  dozen  of 
the  Paris  theatres.  Offenbach  wrote  more  than 
eighty  works  of  this  kind  of  which  the  most  import¬ 
ant  are  les  Deux  Aveugles,  la  Chanson  de  For  tun io, 
Bataclan,  le  Violoneux,  Dragonnette,  Cwquefer,  les 
Bavards,  Madame  Barhe-Bleue,  la  Grande-Duchesse 
de  Gerolstein,  la  Vie  parisienne,  Orphee  aux  enfers. 
Herv£,  on  his  side,  offered  to  the  public  un  Drame 
en  1779,  Toinette  et  son  carabinier,  le  Compositeur 
toque,  le  Petit  Faust,  Chilperic,  les  Turcs,  etc. 
Charles  Lecocq,  an  artist  more  learned  than  either 


Herv£  or  Offenbach,  has  given  to  the  Operetta  a 
more  truly  musical  character,  and  has  obtained  great 
success  with  Fleur  de  The,  la  Fille  de  Madame 
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Angot,  le  Petit  Due,  la  Marjolaine,  la  Camargo, 
Girofle-Girofla,  la  Petite  Marice,  les  Cent  Vierges, 
le  Cceur  et  la  Main,  le  Jour  et  la  Nuit.  Several 
other  composers,  a  little  below  Lecocq  in  genius, 
have  won  a  reputation  in  the  genre  of  operetta ; 
especially  should  be  named  Edmond  Audran  ( la 
Mascotte,  les  Noces  <F  Olivette,  Gillette  de  Narbonne, 
le  Grand  Mogol,  Miss  Helyetf),  Louis  Varney 
{les  Petits  Mousquetaires,  Fanfan  la  Tulipe,  les 
Mousquetaires  au  convent),  Ldon  Vasseur  {la 
Timbale  cf  argent,  Manfzelle  Crenom,  le  Petit 
Parisien),  Lacome  {Madame  Boniface ,  Jeanne, 
Jeannette  et  Jeanneton,  Ma  mie  Rosette),  Serpette 
{la  Branche  c as  see,  Madame  le  diable,  le  Petit 
Chaperon  rouge,  le  Chateau  de  Tire-Larigot) , 
Robert  Planquette  {les  Cloches  de  Corneville,  Rip , 
la  Cantiniere,  Surcouf)  ;  also  Emile  Jonas,  Coedes, 
L.  de  Wenzel,  Chassaigne,  Raoul  Pugno,  Messager, 
Charles  Grisart,  Laurent  de  RilH,  etc. 

Finally  we  must  consider  the  great  and  serious 
efforts  made  for  twenty  years  by  the  young  French 
composers  in  the  genre  of  symphonic  and  choral 
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music.  These  efforts,  which  denoted  great  vigor 
and  force  of  will  aided  by  powerful  faculties,  were 
crowned  with  brilliant  success.  Before  that  time 


symphonic  musicians  were  rare  in  France,  and  of 
the  few  exceptions  Hector  Berlioz  was  without 
question  the  most  glorious.  We  all  know  now  how 
deserving  of  fame  was  this  great  artist,  so  scorned 
by  his  compatriots  during  his  lifetime,  but  whose 
glory  to-day  is  radiant.  The  Damnation  of  Faust , 
the'  fantastic  symphony,  V Enfance  du  Christ,  Romeo 
et  Juliette,  are  works  which  the  public  daily  applaud 
with  enthusiasm.  FHicien  David  deserves  to  be 
mentioned  with  Berlioz,  were  it  only  for  his  charm¬ 
ing  symphonic  poem  le  Desert,  and  for  his  oratorios 
I'Edcn  and  Moise  au  Sinai.  Gounod,  who  has 


wrestled  successfully  with  all  kinds  of  music,  brought 
himself  into  notice  in  his  youth  by  some  pretty 
symphonies,  as  did  also  Onslow,  Henri  Reber  and 
Theodore  Gouvy.  But  all  these  attempts 
were  individual  and  isolated ;  now,  they 
are  of  daily  occurrence.  It  was  to  the 
founding  of  Pasdeloup’s  popular  concerts 
of  classical  music  that  was  due  that  inter¬ 
esting  and  curious  movement  on  the  part 
of  our  young  composers  in  favor  of  sym¬ 
phonic  music.  Pasdeloup  deserves  lasting 
gratitude  for  his  efforts  in  this  direction, 
for  he  directed  thus  the  education  of  the 
public,  and  rendered  an  incalculable  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  young  composers.  It  was  at 
these  popular  concerts  that  Georges  Bi¬ 
zet,  Saint-Saens,  Massenet,  Ernest  Guiraud, 
Lalo,  Th.  Dubois,  and  Charles  Lefebvre 
first  made  their  names  known  to  the 
public  by  bringing  out  their  symphonies, 
orchestral  suites,  overtures  or  grand  reli¬ 
gious  works.  By  a  singular  phenomenon 
in  the  history  of  the  art  in  France,  it  is 
with  concert  music  that  our  artists  first 
gain  notoriety,  and  that  they  afterwards 
force  the  doors  of  the  theatre,  being  no 
longer  unknown  to  the  public  when  they 
appear  upon  the  stage.  When,  following 
Pasdeloup’s  example,  MM.  Colonne  and 
Ch.  Lamoureaux  established  their  fine 
concert  enterprises,  the  movement  was 
generalized,  all  the  young  composers  vied 
with  each  other  in  participating  therein, 
and  now  there  is  never  a  programme  of 
one  of  these  concerts  which  does  not 
bear  the  name  of  one  or  more  of  them 
for  some  important  work.  It  was  thus 
that  Bizet  brought  out  a  symphony  and 
his  two  overtures  Patrie  and  Cid ;  Saint-Saens 
several  symphonies,  concertos  and  his  symphonic 
poems  le  Deluge,  Phaeton,  la  Danse  macabre,  le 
Rouet  d'  Omphale ;  Massenet  his  orchestra  suites, 
the  Phedre  overture  and  his  oratorios  Marie-Mag- 
deleine,  Eve,  la  Vierge ;  Mile.  Augusta  Holmes  her 
symphonic  poems  Jrlande,  Pologne,  les  Argonautes , 
Ludus  pro  Patria;  Lalo  the  Fiesque  overture,  the 
Norwegian  Rhapsody  and  several  concertos;  Char¬ 
les  Lefebvre  several  symphonic  pieces  and  the 
oratorios  Judith  and  Dalila;  Vincent  d’lndy  a 
chivaleresque  symphony,  the  Wallenstein  trilogy, 
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JACQUES  OFFENBACH 

In  early  manhood,  when  he  was  a  member  of  the  orchestra  at  the  Opera  Comique, 
in  Paris.  From  a  portrait  by  Laemlein,  1850,  in  the  library 
of  the  Paris  Opera. 
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A  humorous  cartoon  by  C.  T.  Travies- 
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the  overture  of  Antoine  et  Cleopatre,  and  the  sym¬ 
phonic  poem  la  Cloche ;  C£sar  Franck  the  oratorios 
Redemption,  Ruth,  les  Beatitudes;  Th.  Dubois 
some  orchestral  pieces  and  the  oratorio  le  Paradis 
perdu  ;  Benjamin  Godard  le  Basse,  symphonic 
poem  ;  Alphonse  Duvernoy  la  Tempete,  symphonic 
poem ;  Salvayre  a  Stabat  Mater  and  the  oratorio 
la  Resurrection ;  Ch.  Lenepveu  a  Requiem;  Mme. 
de  Grandval  several  suites,  a  mass,  an  oratorio 
Sainte  Agnes,  and  a  symphonic  poem  la  Foret; 
Chabrier  an  orchestra  fantasia  Espaha;  Henri 
Marshal  an  oratorio  la  Nativite.  After  these  must 
be  mentioned  the  names  of  our  young  composers, 
MM.  Gabriel  Faur£,  Henry  Duparc,  Andr£  Messager, 
Widor,  Paul  Lacombe,  Bourgault-Ducoudray,  Emile 
Pessard,  Alexandre  Guilmant,  William  Chaumet, 
Georges  Pfeiffer,  Joncieres,  Auguste  Chapuis,  Lucien 


Lambert,  Alfred  Bruneau,  Andr£  Wormser,  Gabriel 
Pierne,  Paul  Vidal,  Emile  Bernard,  Mile.  C^cile 
Chaminade,  etc. 

The  interest  and  originality  of  this  movement 
consists  not  only  in  its  power  but  in  its  generality, 
for  to-day  there  is  not  one  of  the  young  musicians 
desiring  to  make  a  name  who  does  not  address  him¬ 
self  to  the  concerts  before  turning  his  eyes  towards 
the  theatre,  and  who  does  not  court  the  approbation 
of  the  public  by  some  work  of  a  serious  character 
and  incontestable  technical  skill.  In  any  case  the 
large  number  of  important  works  written  by  so 
many  different  composers,  prove  beyond  question 
the  remarkable  vitality,  the  power  of  expansion  and 
the  force  of  production  of  the  French  musical  school 
at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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FREDERICK  CHOPIN 


O  get  sight  of  Chopin  one  has  to 
look  through  a  thick  coating  of 
Parisian  varnish.  Contemporaries 
who  have  written  about  him, 
George  Sand,  Count  Wodzinski, 
the  biographer  Karasowski,  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Hiller,  and  even  the  friend  and  rival  Liszt, 
have  chosen  to  set  up  his  image  as  a  sort  of  lay 
figure  draped  in  romantic  sheen  and  glamour. 
With  the  exception  of  Fr.  Niecks’s  biographi¬ 
cal  and  critical  volumes,  Kleczynski’s,  Mikuli’s 
and  Lenz’s  short  essays,  the  literature  which 
deals  with  Chopin,  as  a  man  and  as  a  musi¬ 
cian,  has  a  taint  of  the  French  feuilleion.*  But 
Chopin  was  genuine,  in  spite  of  a  certain  air  of  ef¬ 
feminacy  and  the  hectic  flush  on  his  delicate  check, 
a  true  artist  and  a  true  man.  Instinctively  averse 
to  anything  that  might  savor  of  a  tnise  en  scene,  a 
hater  of  all  humbug,  is  it  not  a  shame  that  his  mem¬ 
ory  should  have  been  defiled  by  making  his  music 
and  his  person  the  subject  of  high-flown  verbiage? 
In  a  measure,  some  of  his  music  may  be  taken  to 
be  autobiographical,  since  it  exhibits,  here  and 
there,  a  perfervid  warmth ;  his  personal  tastes  were 
morbidly  sensitive  and  fastidious,  his  appearance, 
especially  during  the  three  or  four  years  before  his 
death,  was  that  of  an  exotic,  his  quasi-marital  rela¬ 
tions  to  Madame  George  Sand  were  the  reverse  of 
edifying ;  but  for  all  that,  and  all  that,  need  he  be 
tricked  out  novelistically  ?  It  is  a  far  cry  from  a 
poet  to  the  puppet  of  a  romancier.  Let  the  facts 
of  his  life  speak  for  themselves.  It  will  be  easy 

*  Consult  “  Frederick  Chopin,”  by  Frederick  Niecks,  two 
volumes,  London,  1888,  —  the  best  biography,  thoroughly 
reliable.  Kleczynski,  “  Chopin :  De  l’interpretation  de  ses 
oeuvres.”  Mikuli :  Preface  to  the  standard  edition  of  Chopin’s 
works,  Leipzig.  Lenz :  “  Die  grossen  Pianoforte  Virtuosen 

unserer  Zeit.” 

Liszt’s  “  F.  Chopin,”  an  expansion  of  sundry  articles  in  the 
Gazette  Musicale,  appeared  in  1851-52  and  was  reprinted  in 
1879,  a  German  version  appeared  in  1881.  It  is  said  that 


then  to  comment  in  some  little  detail  upon  his  ways 
and  his  works. 

Frederick  Chopin  was  French  on  the  father’s 
side,  Polish  on  the  mother’s.  He  was  born  on  the 
1st  of  March,  1809,  at  Zelazowa  Wola,  a  village 
belonging  to  Countess  Skarbeck,  about  twenty-eight 
English  miles  from  Warsaw.  Nicholas  Chopin,  the 
father,  born  1770  at  Nancy,  in  Lorraine,  where  the 
ex-king  of  Poland,  Stan ilas  Leszczynski,  held  a  little 
court,  was  educated  there,  and  came  to  Warsaw, 
about  1787,  as  bookkeeper  to  a  French  acquaint¬ 
ance  who  had  started  a  manufactory  of  snuff.  This 
flourishing  tobacco  business  came  to  grief  during 
the  political  troubles  which  culminated  in  the  third 
partition  of  Poland,  1795.  About  the  beginning  of 
this  century  he  acted  as  tutor  to  the  son  of  Count¬ 
ess  Skarbeck  at  Zelazowa  Wola,  and  there  he  met 
Justina  Kryzanowska,  a  young  lady  of  noble  but 
poor  family,  whom  he  married  in  1806,  and  who 
became  the  mother  of  four  children,  three  daugh 
ters  and  one  son,  Frederick  Chopin.  On  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  1807, 
efforts  were  made  to  bring  about  an  improvement  in 
matters  of  education.  A  Lyceum  was  founded  at 
Warsaw,  with  Nicholas  Chopin  as  the  Professor  of 
French.  He  held  a  similar  professorship  in  the 
school  of  artillery  and  engineering  (1812),  in  the 
military  preparatory  school  (1815),  and  kept,  be¬ 
sides,  a  private  boarding  school  of  his  own. 

Nicholas  Chopin  must  have  been  a  man  of  parts 
and  character;  for  in  those  shifting  times  none 
but  good  and  competent  men  could  permanently 

Madame  de  Wittgenstein  was  Liszt’s  collaborates  in  this 
book  on  Chopin,  as  well  as  in  “  Des  Bohemiens  et  de  leur 
musique  en  Hongroie.”  Moritz  Karasowski’s  “  Friedrich 
Chopin,”  two  volumes,  appeared  in  1877. 

George  Sand’s  “  Flistoire  de  ma  vie,”  which  affords  some 
glimpses  of  Chopin,  was  published  in  La  Presse  (Paris,  1854) 
and  subsequently  in  book  form;  the  six  volumes,  containing 
her  “  Correspondence  ”  (1812-1876),  appeared  between  1882 
and  1884. 
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hold  their  own.  But  what  of  Madame  Justina 
Chopin?  did  the  composer  derive  his  impression¬ 
able  temperament  from  her?  did  he  inherit  his 
Slavonic  melancholy,  his  Slavonic  passion,  from 
her?  No  letter  of  his  to  her  has  been  preserved ; 
and  the  only  matter-of-fact  witness  is  a  Scotch 
lady,  who  met  Justina  Chopin  in  her  old  age,  and 
who  described  her  as  a  neat,  quiet,  intelligent  old 
lady,  whose  activeness  contrasted  strongly  with  the 
languor  of  her  son,  “  who  had  not  a  shadow  of  en¬ 
ergy  in  him  !  ” 

What  sort  of  education  did  Frederick  Chopin 
receive  at  his  father’s  school,  and  at  the  Warsaw 
Lyceum  ?  A  smattering  of  Latin,  obligatory  in  the 
schools  patronized  by  gentlefolk,  a  fair  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  French  (he  never  liked  to  write  in 
French ;  he  would  traverse  Paris  rather  than  risk 
a  little  note),  the  rudiments  of  mathematics,  a 
little  geography.  There  is  no  trace  of  his  hav¬ 
ing  had  any  real  acquaintance  with  Latin  or  Greek 
literaVire,  or  with  Italian  or  German,  or  even  with 
French,  other  than  the  writings  of  Rousseau  and 
Voltaire,  — e.g.,  Rousseau’s  “  La  Nouvelle  Heloise,” 
the  “Confessions,”  and  Voltaire’s  “ Dictionnaire 
philosophique,”  —  which  latter  Madame  George 
Sand  probably  put  him  up  to. 

What  is  meant  by  physical  training  never  en¬ 
tered  the  mind  of  the  father.  Certainly  such  an  idea 
would  have  been  rejected  by  the  son  as  anti-artis¬ 
tic,  anti-spiritual.  The  stress  in  the  father’s  teach¬ 
ing  was  laid  on  “  /’ education  dans  les  bons  prin- 
cipes,"  i.  e.,  a  moral  training,  meaning  little  more 
than  to  preserve  the  manners  and  sentiments  of 
an  aristocracy  already  somewhat  effete.  And  the 
curious  thing  is  that  Chopin’s  music  so  accurately 
reflects  the  sentiments  of  a  great  Polish  aristoc¬ 
racy,  such  as  may  or  might  have  been  ! 

Frederick  Chopin  learnt  the  rudiments  of  music 
and  of  pianoforte  playing  from  Adalbert  Zywny,  a 
native  of  Bohemia,  and  a  good  all-round  musician, 
violinist,  pianist  and  composer ;  who  continued 
to  instruct  him  until  he  was  about  twelve,  accord¬ 
ing  to  what  is  described  as  the  old  German  clas¬ 
sical  method ;  probably  according  to  one  of  the 
“  methods,”  or  schoolbooks,  based  on  C.  Ph.  E. 
Bach’s  “  Versuch.”  *  It  would  seem  that  the  child’s 

*  C.  Ph.  E.  Bach’s  “  Versuch  ueber  die  wahre  Art  das 
Clavier  zu  spielen  ”  (Essay  on  the  true  way  of  playing  the 
harpsichord).  Turk’s  and  Lohlein’s  “  Schools  ”  were  the  cur¬ 
rent  popular  imitations. 


progress  was  rapid,  for  there  is  a  record  of  his 
playing  a  concerto  by  Gyrowetz  at  a  concert 
which  took  place  on  the  24th  of  February,  1818, 
before  he  had  completed  his  ninth  year.  People 
talked  of  a  second  Mozart  5  and  little  Frederick 
became  the  pet  of  a  host  of  aristocratic  ladies  with 
unpronounceable  names.  In  1820,  Madame  Cata- 
lani,  the  celebrated  singer,  heard  him  play,  and 
presented  him  with  a  watch  on  which  was  en¬ 
graved,  “  Donn£  par  Madame  Catalani  a  Fr£d£ric 
Chopin,  ag6  de  dix  ans.”  He  began  to  compose 
too  —  it  is  said,  before  he  could  wield  a  pen  — 
mazurkas,  polonaises,  valses,  etc.  When  he  was  about 
ten  years  old,  a  march  of  his  was  dedicated  to  the 
Russian  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  who  ordered  it  to 
be  scored  for  a  military  band  and  played  on  parade. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  his  parents  at  this  time  con¬ 
templated  his  becoming  a  professional  musician. 
Any  way  music  was  not  permitted  to  interfere  with 
school  work,  and  he  was  coached  for  the  Lyceum, 
which  he  entered  in  1824.  His  father,  like  a  wise 
man,  chose  to  have  him  instructed  in  harmony  and 
counterpoint.  Joseph  Pilsner,  also  a  good  all-round 
musician,  was  engaged,  and  to  him  remains  the 
honor  of  having  been  Chopin’s  only  master  in  com¬ 
position. 

What,  and  how,  Eisner  taught  Chopin  can  only 
be  guessed  at.  In  a  letter  written  to  Chopin  in 
1834  he  speaks  of  himself  as  “your  teacher  of 
harmony  and  counterpoint,  of  little  merit,  but  for¬ 
tunate.”  Liszt  writes  :  “  Eisner  taught  Chopin  those 
things  that  are  the  most  difficult  to  learn  and  most 
rarely  known  :  to  be  exacting  to  one’s  self,  and  to 
value  the  advantages  that  are  obtained  only  by 
dint  of  patience  and  labor.”  Probably  neither 
Zywny  nor  Eisner  put  Chopin  through  any  severe 
scholastic  drill ;  they  appear  to  have  permitted 
him  rather  to  develop  his  singular  gifts  in  his  own 
way.  Chopin  himself  was  very  grateful  to  Eisner. 
Allusions  and  messages  to  Eisner  are  frequent  in 
his  letters,  and  from  first  to  last  there  is  abundant 
evidence  of  affection  and  esteem  between  the 
two. 

Frederick  Chopin  entered  the  fourth  class  at 
the  Lyceum,  and  twice  managed  to  gain  a  prize 
for  something  or  other,  lhere  is  no  trace  of  his 
having  taken  up  Greek  or  advanced  mathematics, 
or  that  he  ever  exceeded  the  average  schoolboy’s 
modicum  of  Latin.  His  schoolfellows  liked  him 
for  his  lively  ways  and  the  scrapes  he  got  into 
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for  lampooning  the  Dons.  He  often  took  part 
in  private  theatricals  at  his  father’s  house,  “  bents' 
always  ready  with  an  improvisation  when  another 
fellow  happened  to  forget  his 
part.”  A  Polish  actor,  who  was 
stage  manager  on  such  occa¬ 
sions,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
Frederick  was  born  to  be  a  great 
comedian. 

In  1825  he  again  appeared 
in  public,  playing  the  first  move¬ 
ment  of  a  concerto  by  Mos- 
cheles,  and  improvising  on  a 
newly  invented  instrument,  the 
aelopantaleon,  —  an  attempt  at 
combining  the  effects  of  the 
harmonium  with  those  of  the 
pianoforte.  There  is  no  direct 
record  of  the  quality  of  his  play¬ 
ing  on  this  occasion,  but  a  War¬ 
saw  correspondent  of  the  Allge- 
tneine  musikalische  Zeitung ,  Leip- 
sic  (this  is  the  first  professional 
notice  of  Chopin),  reported  that 
“  young  Chopin  distinguished 
himself  in  his  improvisations  by 
the  abundance  of  his  ideas.” 

Soon  afterwards  he  played  upon 
the  aelomelodicon,  another  in¬ 
strument  of  the  harmonium  kind, 
before  the  Russian  Emperor 
Alexander  I.,  who  rewarded  him 
with  a  diamond  ring. 

In  1825  also  was  published 
Chopin’s  op.  1,  “  Premier  Ron¬ 
deau,”  C  minor.  From  this  time 
onwards  to  1827,  when  he  left 
the  Lyceum,  it  is  clear  that  the 
study  of  music  had  got  the  upper 
hand.  He  seems  to  have  tried  his  best  to  get 
through  some  school  work  as  well :  perhaps  to  the 
detriment  of  his  health,  as  it  has  been  suggested.  At 
the  final  examination  he  just  managed  to  pass  with¬ 
out  distinction. 

Henceforth,  with  the  full  consent  of  his  parents 
and  the  encouragement  of  Eisner,  music  was  to  be 
his  sole  aim  and  his  profession.  Taking  the  little 
Rondo  in  C  minor  as  the  gauge  of  his  attainments 
in  1825,  we  must  suppose  that  his  powers  developed 
rapidly;  for  in  1828  he  was  allowed  to  start 


on  a  journey  to  Berlin.*  He  must  have  practised 
assiduously,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  novel  effects  ; 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  new  pianoforte  tech¬ 


nique,  which  then  dawned  upon  him,  to  have 
striven  hard  to  get  out  of  the  beaten  tracks 
in  composing  •  for  the  instrument.  Excepting  the 
Variations  on  “  La  ci  darem,”  op.  2,  and  the 

*  There  is  no  need  to  chronicle  minor  excursions,  such  as 
those  to  Reinerz,  a  little  watering  place  in  Silesia,  where  he 
stayed  with  his  mother  and  sisters,  and  gave  a  charity  concert; 
to  the  country  residence  of  a  member  of  the  Skarbeck  family, 
his  father’s  friends;  to  the  seat  of  Prince  Radziwill,  governor  of 
Posen,  and  distinguished  musical  amateur.  Liszt’s  assertion, 
by  the  way,  that  Prince  Radziwill  paid  for  Chopin’s  education, 
rests  on  mere  gossip,  and  is  entirely  without  foundation. 


FREDERICK  CHOPIN. 

Reproduction  of  portrait  after  a  drawing  by  A.  Duval. 
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Trio,  op.  8,  which  was  then  almost  completed,  and 
which  he  published  himself,  the  efforts  of  these 
years  are  contained  in  the  posthumous  works :  the 
Polonaises  in  G  minor,  D  minor,  and  B  flat,  the 
Nocturne  in  E  minor,  the  Rondo  for  two  pianos, 
the  Sonata,  op.  4,  etc. 

In  1829,  Hummel,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame, 
but  with  his  powers  as  an  executant  beginning  to 
decline,  visited  Warsaw.  Paganini  soon  followed 
him.  Unfortunately  no  trustworthy  record  remains 
as  to  the  impression  the  performances  of  these 
masters  produced  upon  Chopin.  Chopin  in  those 
early  days  closely  studied,  imitated  and  emulated 
the  concertos  and  certain  minor  pieces  of  Hum¬ 
mel;  and  we  know  that  he  continued  to  hold 
Hummel’s  work  in  high  esteem  all  along,  particu¬ 
larly  for  teaching  purposes.  Yet,  admitting  that 
Chopin  in  his  early  compositions  appears  as  a 
disciple  of  Hummel,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Hummel  as  a  player  counts  for  much  in v 
the  development  of  Chopin’s  style.  Of  Paganini, 
who  so  powerfully  influenced  Liszt,  there  is  hardly 
a  trace.* 

About  the  middle  of  July,  1820,  Chopin  set  out, 
accompanied  by  three  friends,  on  a  journey  to 
Vienna.  Some  time  previously,  various  manuscripts 
of  his  had  been  sent  to  Haslinger,  a  leading  Viennese 
publisher.  On  presenting  himself  at  Haslinger’s 
with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Eisner,  he  was 
received  with  profuse  expressions  of  good-will,  and 
told  that  one  of  his  compositions  would  soon  be  in 
print,  the  Variations  on  Mozart’s  “  La  ci  darem  la 
mano,”  op.  2. 

“Count  Gallenberg,f  who  happened  to  come  in 
opportunely,”  urged  him  to  give  a  concert  at  the 
Kiirntnerthor  theatre,  of  which  he  was  the  lessee ; 
a  lucky  chance,  as  it  seemed  to  Chopin  and  actu¬ 
ally  proved  to  be. 

He  paid  many  visits  in  Vienna.  And  wherever 
he  went  he  got  the  same  advice  :  “  Give  a  concert.” 

*  A  comparison  of  dates  shows  that  Hummel,  who  was  born 
1778,  and  died  in  1837,  was  Chopin’s  senior  by  thirty-one 
years Chopin’s  date  being  1809-49.  Cramer,  1771-1858, 
was  thirty-eight  years  older;  Ries,  1784-1838,  twenty-five 
years;  Field,  1782-1837,  twenty-seven  years;  Kalkbrenner, 
1788-1849,  twenty-one  years;  Moscheles,  1794-1870,  fifteen 
years;  Czerny,  1791-1857,  eighteen  years;  Mendelssohn, 
1809-47,  was  born  a  month  before  Chopin  and  died  two  years 
before  him;  Schumann  (1810-56)  was  his  junior  by  one 
year. 

f  The  husband  of  the  Contessa  Giulia  Guicciardi,  to  whom 
Beethoven’s  Sonata  in  C  sharp  minor,  op.  27,  is  dedicated. 


Capellmeister  Wiirfel  (one  of  Haslinger’s  people), 
who  had  known  him  at  Warsaw,  asserted  that  it 
would  be  “  a  disgrace  to  himself,  his  parents,  and 
his  teachers  not  to  make  an  appearance  in  public,” 
and  that  “  no  one  who  has  composed  anything  new 
and  wishes  to  make  a  noise  in  the  world  can  do  so 
unless  he  performs  the  work  himself.”  Moreover, 
he  was  assured  that  the  newspapers  would  say 
pleasant  things.  In  short,  Haslinger,  an  astute 
man  of  business,  who  had  a  vision  of  a  monetary 
success  with  Chopin’s  pieces,  was  pulling  the  wires 
with  a  will !  Various  pianoforte  makers  offered 
their  instruments.  “  As  I  claimed  no  honorarium  ” 
(of  course,  there  was  none  to  be  had),  “Gallen- 
berg  hastened  on  my  appearance.”  On  the  1 1  th  of 
August,  1829,  when  all  the  world  was  out  of 
town,  the  concert  took  place,  and  Haslinger’s 
journals  pronounced  it  a  great  success. 

Chopin  improvised  on  a  theme  from  “  La  Dame 
Blanche,”  and  on  a  Polish  tune,  “Schmiel,”  which 
although  it  did  not  satisfy  himself,  pleased  the 
audience.  “The  members  of  the  orchestra  cursed 
my  badly  written  music  ”  (/.  e.,  the  defective  band 
parts)  “and  were  not  at  all  favorably  inclined 
towards  me,  until  I  began  the  improvisation ;  but 
then  they  joined  in  the  applause.”  On  the  18th  of 
August  he  appeared  again  ;  producing  the  “  Krako- 
wiak,”  and  repeating  the  Variations.  There  was  a 
paying  audience  on  this  occasion;  professional 
musicians  were  struck  by  the  charm  of  his  style ; 
the  critics  appreciated  him  at  something  like  his 
true  value ;  everybody  appeared  kindly  disposed 
towards  him. 

One  of  his  peculiarities  as  an  executant  touched 
upon  in  the  report  of  the  “Theaterizeitung  ”  was: 
“There  were  defects  noticeable  in  the  young  man’s 
playing,  among  which  we  may  specially  mention 
the  non-observance  of  the  indication  by  accent  of 
the  commencement  of  a  bar,”  that  is  to  say,  he  was 
remarkable  for  just  and  delicate  phrasing,  and  did 
not  choose  to  beat  time  with  his  fists  !  Another 
account  emphasizes  the  fact  that  “he  is  a  young 
man  who  goes  his  own  way,”  and  that  “he  de¬ 
sires  to  produce  good  music”  rather  than  to  please. 
“He  executed  the  greatest  difficulties  with  pre¬ 
cision  and  accuracy,  rendering  all  sorts  of  passages 
with  the  utmost  neatness.”  The  principal  stricture 
amounted  to  no  more  than  that  his  tone  was 
“insufficient  for  a  large  room.”  He  in  his  turn 
asserted  that  the  Viennese  people  had  a  taste  for 
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thumping,  and  that  he  would  “rather  be  told  he 
had  played  too  delicately  than  too  roughly.”  “  It 
is  my  manner  of  playing.”  One  likes  to  hear  of 
his  making  friends  with  Count  Moritz  Lichnowski, 
Beethoven’s  friend,  to  whom  the  Sonatas  op.  35 
and  90  are  dedicated ;  and  with  Schuppanzigh, 
Beethoven’s  leader  of  quartets.  With  Czerny, 
Chopin  played  duets  on  two  pianos.  “  A  good 
man,  but  nothing  more ;  ”  on  bidding  farewell 
“Czerny  was  warmer  than  his  compositions.”  A 
young  and  pretty  lady  pianist,  Leopoldine  Bla- 
hetka,*  openly  set  her  cap  at  him,  offered  her  com¬ 
positions  as  a  souvenir,  etc. 

His  musical  education  was  now  to  receive  its 
complement  in  an  education  sentimentale.  To  a 
Western  mind  the  sentiments  expressed  in  certain 
letters  of  his  to  the  bosom  friend  Woyciechowski,  a 
Polish  country  gentleman  and  quondam  school¬ 
fellow,  appear  over-warm  and  exaggerated.  But 
we  are  told  that  sort  of  thing  is  Sarmatic,  Slavonic, 
pertaining  to  the  manners  of  the  time.  '  The 
advances  of  the  Viennese  young  lady  were  met  with 
a  polite  bow.  “  I  have  already  found  my  ideal, 
which  I  worship  faithfully  and  sincerely ;  ”  to 
wit,  Constantia  Gladkowska,  a  young  and  good- 
looking  vocalist,  pupil  of  the  Warsaw  Conservatoire. 
“  Six  months  have  elapsed,  and  I  have  not  yet  ex¬ 
changed  a  syllable  with  her.”  “Whilst  my  thoughts 
were  with  her  I  composed  the  Adagio  of  my  Con¬ 
certo  (the  concerto  in  F  minor)  and  early  this 
morning  she  inspired  a  valse  which  I  send  along 
with  this  letter.”  (Op.  70,  No.  3,  a  posthumous 
publication.)  In  other  words,  the  ebullience  of 
the  springtime  in  human  life  had  now  taken  hold 
of  him ;  he  wrote  this,  that,  and  the  other  beautiful 
piece  of  music,  and  attributed  the  inspiration  to  the 
lady’s  image,  her  indifference,  her  kindness,  her 
coquetry.  The  attitude  of  sentimental  exaggeration 
he  chooses  to  adopt  appears  essentially  musical,  as 
Chopin  conceived  music. 

We  must  suppose  him,  under  the  stimulant 
of  his  sentiments,  Platonic  or  otherwise,  to  have 
composed  piece  after  piece,  concertos,  Etudes, 
polonaises,  mazurkas,  nocturnes,  valses,  even  a 
number  of  songs.  Before  starting  on  his  travels, 
he  gave  a  farewell  concert,  which  was  so  success¬ 
ful  that  he  was  advised  to  give  a  second,  and  a 
third. 

*  Her  name  occurs  in  Schumann’s  writings,  “Music  and 
Musicians.” 
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Chopin  left  Warsaw  on  the  1st  of  November, 
1830,  never  to  return. 

Rarely  has  a  young  musician  begun  his  profes¬ 
sional  career  better  equipped  with  original  com¬ 
positions  fit  for  performance  in  public.  Besides 
the  two  Concertos,  the  Variations  on  “  La  ci  da- 
rem,”  the  “  Krakowiak,”  the  Fantasia  on  Polish  airs, 
and  the  Polonaise  in  E  flat,  afterwards  rewritten, 
and  published  as  op.  22,  all  with  orchestra,  he 
was  provided  with  a  Trio  for  pianoforte  and  strings, 
an  “Introduction  and  Polonaise,”  C  major,  for  piano 
and  violoncello,  and  a  number  of  solo  pieces, 
etudes,  nocturnes,  valses,  polonaises,  mazurkas.  And 
rarely  indeed  has  a  musician’s  tour  been  car¬ 
ried  out  with  so  little  substantial  result.  He 
was  nine  months  in  getting  to  Paris,  stopping  at 
Breslau,  Dresden,  Prague,  Vienna,  Munich,  Stutt¬ 
gart,  making  many  friends,  and  gaining  abun¬ 
dance  of  private  applause ;  but  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  during  all  this  long  time  he  managed  to  secure 
a  single  five-pound  note,  either  by  the  sale  of  manu¬ 
scripts  or  by  performances  in  public.  The  times 
were  the  reverse  of  favorable  for  musical  enterprise. 
A  general  sense  of  insecurity,  rumors  of  war, 
financial  troubles,  pervaded  Europe. 

At  Vienna,  Haslinger  found  that  the  sale  of 
“  good  music  ”  (Hummel  and  so  forth)  had  practi¬ 
cally  ceased;  “he  therefore  lays  all  MSS.  (Cho¬ 
pin’s  and  Eisner’s  included)  aside,  and  prints  only 
waltzes.”  Hummel  himself  was  very  polite,  and 
called  on  Chopin  with  his  son.  “  Aloys  Schmitt 
has  caught  it  from  the  critics,  although  he  is 
already  over  forty  years  old,  and  composes  eighty- 
year-old  music  !  ”  Czerny  “  has  again  arranged 
an  overture  for  eight  pianos  and  sixteen  per¬ 
formers,  and  seems  to  be  very  happy  over  it !  ” 
Young  Dohler  and  young  Thalberg  were  weighed 
in  the  balance  and  found  wanting.  “Thalberg 
plays  well,  but  he  is  not  my  man.”  “  He  takes 
tenths  as  easily  as  I  do  octaves,  and  wears  studs 
with  diamonds.  Moscheles  does  not  at  all  astonish 
him ;  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  only  the 
tuttis  of  my  concerto  find  favor.  For  he  also  writes 
concertos.”  In  July,  1831,  Chopin  travelled  via 
Linz  and  Salzburg  to  Munich,  where  he  had  to 
wait  some  weeks  for  supplies  from  home.  He  gave 
a  morning  concert,  at  the  latter  city,  playing  his 
E  minor  Concerto,  and  the  Fantasia  on  Polish 
airs.  From  Munich  he  proceeded  to  Stuttgart,  and 
during  his  stay  there  learnt  the  news  of  the  taking 
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of  Warsaw  by  the  Russians.  Writing  from  Paris, 
Dec.  16,  1831,  he  says,  “All  this  has  caused 
me  great  pain.  Who  could  have  foreseen  it?” 
His  impassioned  study  in  C  minor  (op.  xo, 
No.  12),  with'  its  wild  cry  of  despair,  is  said  to 
have  been  conceived  at  this  time. 

Chopin  arrived  in  Paris  in  the  autumn  of  1831, 
depressed,  discouraged,  and  rather  short  of  money. 
He  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  he  had  come  to 
France  en  route  for  England  and  the  United  States; 
but  Paris  became  his  true  home. 

Apart  from  his  genius  for  music,  several  things 
told  in  favor  of  his  obtaining  a  good  footing  there 
in  a  comparatively  short  time.  Some  such  things 
were  his  delicately  refined  appearance  and  manners, 
his  knowledge  of  French  (he  spoke  French  with 
ease,  though  with  a  slight  foreign  accent),  and  the 
fact  of  his  being  a  Pole.  Just  then,  Poland’s  fate 
attracted  much  attention  and  sympathy  in  France. 
All  sorts  and  conditions  of  Polish  refugees  arrived 
and  were  assisted  by  government.  A  Polish  name, 
in  certain  circles,  was  as  good  as  a  letter  of  intro¬ 
duction.  The  Polish  insurrection  formed  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  play  which  night  after  night  drew  crowds, 
eager  to  see  the  representation  of  combats  and 
dances  in  the  national  Polish  costumes. 

Chopin’s  personal  appearance  at  this  time  is 
thus  described  by  Prof.  Niecks  :  “His  face  was 
clearly  and  finely  cut,  especially  the  nose  with  its 
wide  nostrils ;  the  forehead  was  high-,  the  eyebrows 
delicate,  the  lips  thin,  and  the  lower  one  somewhat 
protruding.”  To  this  may  be  added  “  eyes  of  a 
tender  brown,”  “beer  colored,”  as  Count  Wodzin- 
ski  quaintly  has  it,  and  rather  dreamy ;  hair  of  a 
light  chestnut,  which  he  wore  long;  delicately 
formed  hands ;  small  feet ;  a  pale  complexion ;  and 
a  prevailing  expression  of  languor  and  melancholy 
which,  however,  was  always  ready  to  change  to  one 
of  light-hearted  merriment.  “Chopin  was  at  his 
best  in  the  company  of  young  people  of  his  own 
nation:”  He  brought  a  few  letters  of  introduction 
to  musicians  and  publishers,  and  set  to  work,  with 
what  for  him  was  very  great  energy,  to  make 
acquaintances,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  some 
appearance  in  public.  Erelong  he  knew  most 
musical  people  of  note,  and  was  on  good  terms 
with  some  of  the  leaders.  Several  aristocratic 
Polish  families,  who  settled  in  Paris,  welcomed  him 
as  they  had  done  of  old  at  Warsaw.  He  was 
asked  to  give  lessons,  etc. 


There  is  plenty  of  what  looks  like  genuine 
information  to  be  had  in  print  and  from  private 
sources  as  to  his  manner  of  life  and  work.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  even  the  familiar  letters  of  his  friends 
and  companions  show  the  mythopoeic  faculty  very 
busy  indeed,  so  that  one  has  to  read  between  the 
lines,  and  carefully  guard  against  mere  gossip.  It 
appears  best  to  extract  little  touches  from  the 
master’s  own  letters  showing  his  relations  to,  and 
his  estimate  of,  musicians  and  things  musical :  — 

“There  are  more  pianists  in  Paris  than  in  any 
other  town,  and  among  them  a  greater  percentage 
of  impostors.”  “  You  will  easily  imagine  how  curi¬ 
ous  I  was  to  hear  Herz  and  Hiller;  they  are 
ciphers  compared  with  Kalkbrenner.  Honestly 
speaking,  I  play  as  well  as  Herz,  but  I  wish  I  could 
play  as  well  as  Kalkbrenner.  If  Paganini  is  per¬ 
fect,  so  also  is  he,  but  in  another  way.  His  repose, 
his  touch,  the  ease  of  his  playing,  I  cannot 
describe  to  you ;  one  recognizes  the  master  in 
every  detail.”  Kalkbrenner  offered  to  take  Chopin 
as  a  pupil,  —  a  preposterous  offer  it  appears  to  us 
now,  —  and  Chopin  actually  attended  some  of  Kalk- 
brenner’s.  classes  !  Whether  he  did  this  partly 
with  a  view  to  attain  status  in  Paris  is  an  open 
question.  “  Kalkbrenner  remarked  that  I  had  the 
style  of  Cramer,  but  the  touch  of  Field.  It 
amused  me  that  Kalkbrenner  when  he  played  to 
me  made  a  mistake,  and  did  not  know  how  to  go 
on ;  but  it  was  wonderful  to  see  how  he  found  his 
way  back  again.”  “  I  told  him  I  knew  very  well 
what  I  lack ;  but  I  will  not  imitate  him."  “  He 
has  convinced  me  that  I  play  well  only  when  I  am 
in  the  right  mood  for  it,  but  less  well  when  this  is 
not  the  case.  This  cannot  be  said  of  him,  whose 
playing  is  always  the  same.”  “  Perhaps  I  cannot 
create  a  new  school,  however  much  I  may  wish  to 
do  so,  because  I  do  not  really  know  the  old  one ; 
but  I  certainly  do  know  that  my  tone-poems  have 
some  individuality  in  them,  and  that  I  always  strive 
to  advance.” 

How  odd  all  this  sounds  nowadays  !  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  quite  conceivable  that  Chopia,  at  that  time, 
had  not  a  complete  command  of  technique,  i.  e., 
the  manipulative  process  by  means  of  which  an 
artistic  result  is  produced  with  something  like  cer¬ 
tainty,  no  matter  whether  the  player  be  found  in 
the  mood  for  playing  or  not,  which  makes  the  per¬ 
formances  of  men  of  inferior  talent  such  as  Kalk¬ 
brenner,  Moscheles,  or  Thalberg  so  much  more 
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sure  of  success  when  they  recite  in  public.  Be¬ 
sides,  it  is  admitted  that  Chopin  did  not  particu¬ 
larly  excel  in  the  rendering  of  music  other  than  his 
own.  Whilst  still  attending  Kalkbren- 
ner’s  classes,  Chopin  wrote  to  Eisner  in 
a  bolder  strain  :  “  So  much  is  clear  to 
me,  I  shall  never  become  a  Kalkbrenner  • 
he  will  not  be  able  to  alter  my  perhaps 
daring,  but  noble  resolve,  to  create  a  neiu 
era  in  art.  If  I  now  continue  my  stud¬ 
ies,  I  do  so  only  in  order  to  stand,  at 
some  future  time,  on  my  own  feet.” 

Eisner  wanted  him  to  attempt  an  opera, 
and  it  would  seem  that  he  actually  once 
had  a  libretto  in  hand,  but,  in  the  end, 
he  confined  himself  to  recording  some 
of  his  dreams  at  the  pianoforte,  wisely, 
as  we  all  now  think.  The  reverse  side 
of  the  Kalkbrenner  medal  is  amusing : 
Kalkbrenner  had,  as  Marmontel  records, 

“  certain  etroitesses  de  caractere,”  which 
“  narrownesses  ”  brought  the  evil  tongue 
of  his  younger  contemporaries  down  upon 
him.  Heine  called  him  a  “  mummy,” 
and  described  him  as  being  “  dead  long 
ago  and  having  recently  married  !  ”  “  He 
looks  like  a  bonbon  that  has  been  in 
the  mud.”  When  Chopin  published  his 
Concerto  in  E  minor,  he  dedicated  it 
to  Kalkbrenner. 

Other  of  Chopin’s  friends  and  ac¬ 
quaintances  were  Cherubini,  Bellini,  Bail- 
lot  the  violinist,  Brod  the  oboe  player, 
Franchomme  the  violoncellist  (his  friend 
for  life),  Hiller,  Osborne,  Pixis,  Berlioz, 
Meyerbeer,  Liszt,  Delacroix. 

After  sundry  delays  and  difficulties,  Chopin’s  first 
concert  came  off  on  the  26th  of  February,  1832. 
The  receipts  failed  to  cover  the  expenses.  The 
audience  consisted  chiefly  of  Poles,  who,  like  most 
of  the  French  people  present,  had  free  tickets.  But 
it  was  a  capital  advertisement,  many  musical  celeb¬ 
rities  attended,  and  Chopin’s  performances  aston¬ 
ished  the  experts.  After  this,  says  Hiller,  “  nothing 
more  was  heard  about  the  lack  of  technique ;  and 
Mendelssohn  applauded  triumphantly.-”  (Mendels¬ 
sohn  deemed  Chopin  worth  twenty  Kalkbrenners.) 
On  May  20,  1832,  Chopin  played  again  in  public 
at  a  concert  given  by  the  Prince  de  la  Moskowa 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 


There  is  no  better  evidence  of  his  professional 
success  than  the  following  lines  from  a  letter  of  his, 
written  towards  the  end  of  January,  1833  :  “Pupils 


of  the  Conservatoire,  nay,  even  private  pupils  of 
Moscheles,  Herz,  Kalkbrenner,  choose  to  take  les¬ 
sons  of  me,  and  profess  to  regard  me  as  the  equal 
of  Field.”  After  some  modest  excuses  for  such 
apparent  boasting,  he  continues  :  “  To-day  I  have 
five  lessons  to  give ;  you  will  think  I  must  be 
amassing  a  fortune,  but  the  inevitable  cabriolet  and 
the  white  gloves  almost  consume  the  earnings,  and 
without  these  things  people  would  deny  my  bon 
ton."  With  the  latter  remark  he  touches  upon  the 
dark  side  of  his  apparently  brilliant  life  in  Paris. 
All  along  circumstances  compelled  him  to  live  after 
the  fashion  of  people  with  ten  times  his  means. 
This  was  a  source  of  trouble  and  downright  em¬ 
barrassment  to  him  later  on,  when  his  health 
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began  to  fail.  In  the  winter  of  1832-3  he  took 
part,  together  with  Hiller  and  Liszt,  in  a  perform¬ 
ance  of  Bach’s  Concerto  for  three  harpsichords  (of 
course  they  played  upon  grand  pianofortes),  and 
was  again  associated  with  Liszt,  in  a  duet  which 
they  played  during  the  intervals  of  a  dramatic 
performance  for  the  benefit  of  Miss  Smithson,  the 
Irish  actress,  and  now  bankrupt  manageress,  who 
afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Berlioz. 

John  Field  came  to  Paris  after  a  long  residence 
in  Russia  during  the  winter  of  1832-3.  He 
was  then  about  fifty  years  of  age,  and  past  his 
prime  both  as  a  man  and  as  musician.  “Un 
talent  de  chambre  de  malade,”  was  his  description 
of  Chopin,  dictated  probably  by  a  comparison  of 
Chopin’s  nocturnes  with  his  own.  What  Chopin 
said  or  thought  of  Field  as  a  player  is  not  on  rec¬ 
ord  ;  that  he  acknowledged  many  an  obligation  to 
him  as  a  composer  is,  however,  certain.  Field’s 
cantilena,  in  the  nocturnes,  foreshadows  Chopin’s ; 
so  does  his  use  of  the  pedals  and  the  peculiar  form 
of  his  accompaniments  based  on  the  effect  of  the 
pedals.  But,  after  all,  Field’s  cantilena,  like  Cho¬ 
pin’s,  rests  on  that  of  the  Italian  opera,  and  the  most 
characteristic  pedal  effects  derive  from  Beethoven. 

About  the  same  time  Berlioz  returned  from  Italy, 
and  Chopin,  through  the  mediation  of  Liszt,  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  meeting  him.  There 
cannot  have  been  much  sympathy  between  the 
two  men  at  the  outset ;  and  as  -far  as  Chopin 
is  concerned,  it  grew  less  in  course  of  time. 
Chopin  had  a  very  exclusive  taste  with  regard  to 
the  adjustment  of  artistic  means  to  artistic  ends, 
and  a  refined,  emotional  standard  of  his  own. 
Some  of  the  eccentricities  and  excesses  in  which 
Berlioz  and  Liszt  were  prone  to  indulge  appeared 
to  him  ridiculous.  Franchomme  asserts  that  as 
early  as  1833  (probably  later),  Chopin  said  that 
he  had  expected  better  things  from  Berlioz,  and 
declared  that  Berlioz’s  music  was  such  as  to  justify 
any  man  who  chose  to  break  with  him.  A  singu¬ 
larly  violent  and  exceptional  expression  of  senti¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  Chopin,  if  it  is  true  as  re¬ 
ported.  “  II  se  mourait  toute  sa  vie  !  ”  was  Berlioz’s 
sneer  at  Chopin  (1852). 

From  1833,  when  he  published  the  three  Noc¬ 
turnes,  op.  9,  to  1847,  when  his  last  work,  the 
Sonata  for  pianoforte  and  violoncello,  op.  65,  left 
the  press,  each  year’s  catalogue  of  musical  novelties 
contained  some  items  signed  Fr£d£ric  Chopin. 


Publishers  paid  fair,  sometimes  rather  high, 
prices,  the  musical  press  uttered  its  oracles  in  an 
appreciative,  or  depreciative,  or  abusive  tone ;  pro¬ 
fessional  pianists  and  the  most  advanced  amateurs 
bought  copies  in  a  sufficient  number  to  keep 
the  ball  rolling,  etc.  Schumann  already  in  1831 
greeted  the  Variations,  op.  2,  with  a  shout,  “  Hats 
off,  gentlemen  !  a  genius  !  ”  and  the  musical  world 
soon  took  up  the  cry.  Before  1840  it  was  clear  to 
those  who  had  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear  that  a 
great  European  reputation  was  being  formed. 

The  winter  of  1834-5  saw  the  last  of  Chopin 
as  a  professed  virtuoso.  He  played  in  public 
subsequently,  but  on  rare  occasions,  six  or  eight  in 
all.  The  three  quasi-private  concerts  he  gave  in 
1841,  1842,  and  1848  were  distinctly  composer's 
concerts,  i.  e.,  the  thing  played  was  the  point,  rather 
than  the  manner  of  playing,  however  exquisite. 
The  record  of  1834-35  is  as  follows:  On  Dec.  7, 
1834,  he  played  an  Andante;*  at  the  third  and  last 
of  Berlioz’s  concerts  given  at  the  Conservatoire, 
when  the  programme  included  Berlioz’s  overtures 
“  Les  Franc-Juges,”  “  Roi  Lear,”  and  the  Sym¬ 
phony,  ‘f  Harold  en  Italie.” 

Again,  on  Christmas  Day,  1834,  he  played,  to¬ 
gether  with  Liszt,  Moscheles’s  “  Grande  Duo  a 
quatre  mains,”  op.  47,  which  was  executed,  as  the 
Gazette  Musicale  reports,  with  a  rare  perfection  of 
talent  by  the  two  greatest  pianoforte  virtuosos  of 
our  time.  They  also  played  a  duo  for  two  pianos 
on  a  theme  of  Mendelssohn’s,  written  by  Liszt, 
the  manuscript  of  which  has  disappeared. 

April  5,  1835,  seems  to  be  the  true  date  of  an 
unfortunate  evening  concert  at  which  Chopin’s 
playing  of  his  Concerto  in  E  minor  met  with  so 
lukewarm  a  reception  that  he  came  to  regard  an 
appearance  before  a  miscellaneous  concourse  of 
people  as  a  kind  of  martyrdom.  “  The  plaudits  of 
his  friends  and  a  few  connoisseurs  alone  disturbed 
the  cold  and  somewhat  bewildered  attitude  of  the 
majority  of  the  audience.”!  He  appeared  once 
more,  and  for  the  last  time  in  public,  at  Habeneck’s 
benefit,  —  the  only  one  of  the  great  and  justly 
celebrated  concerts  of  the  Societe  des  Concerts  du 
Conservatoire  he  ever  took  part  in.  Here,  before 

*  Probably  the  Andante  spianalo  which  stands  as  the  In¬ 
troduction  to  the  Polonaise  in  E  flat,  op.  22. 

t  Liszt  used  to  relate  that  Chopin  had  already  been  sadly 
discouraged  by  the  cold  reception  he  met  with  at  Berlioz’s  con¬ 
cert,  some  months  ere  this. 
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an  audience  accustomed  to  good  music,  he  was 
more  at  ease,  and  had  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  welcome  accorded  to  the  “  Polonaise  avec 
introduction,”  i.  e.,  the  Polonaise  in  E  flat,  op.  22, 
and  to  his  playing. 

In  the  summer  of  1835,  Chopin  met  his  parents 
at  Carlsbad.  From  that  place  he  went  to  Dres¬ 
den,  and  to  Leipsic,  where  he  was  received  by 
Mendelssohn,  and  introduced  to  his  ardent  admirer, 
and  champion  in  the  German  musical  press,  Schu¬ 
mann.  Clara  Schumann,  then  Fniulein  Wieck, 
played  her  future  husband’s  Sonata  in  F  sharp 
minor,  op.  n,  still  in  manuscript,  to  Chopin;  and 
the  latter  in  return  “sang”  (so  the  effect  of  his 
touch  was  described)  a  nocturne  (E  fiat,  op.  9). 
Here  is  Mendelssohn’s  deliberate  opinion  of  Cho¬ 
pin  (letter  to  his  family,  Oct.  6,  1835)  :  “Chopin 
intended  to  stay  only  one  day,  so  we  spent  it 
together,  and  had  a  great  deal  of  music.  .  .  . 
There  is  something  thoroughly  original  and  at  the 
same  time  so  very  masterly  in  his  playing,  that  he 
may  be  called  a  really  perfect  virtuoso;  and  as 
every  kind  of  perfection  is  welcome  and  gratifying 
to  me,  that  day  was  a  pleasant  one.  ...  I  was  glad 
to  be  once  more  with  a  thorough  musician,  not 
with  those  half-virtuosos  and  half-classics,  who 
would  gladly  combine  in  music  les  honneurs  de  la 
vertu  et  les  plaisirs  du  vice,  but  with  one  who  has 
his  perfect  ‘  genre,'  and  well-defined  direction.  To 
whatever  extent  it  may  differ  from  my  own  direc¬ 
tion,  I  can  get  on  with  it  well  enough;  but  not  so 
with  those  half- men.”  (He  means  Kalkbrenner, 
Herz,  Thalberg,  Dohler,  etc.) 

“On  Sunday  evening,  Chopin  made  me  play  my 
oratorio  to  him  (‘  St.  Paul  ’),  while  certain  Leipzigers 
crept  into  the  room  to  stare  at  him.  Between  the 
first  and  second  parts  he  dashed  off  some  of  his 
new  Etudes  and  a  new  concerto  movement,  greatly 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  said  Leipzigers,  and  1 
afterwards  resumed  my  ‘  Paulus  ’ ;  it  was  just  as  if  a 
Cherokee  and  a  Kaffir  had  met  and  conversed.” 

Mendelssohn  here  and  elsewhere  lays  the  stress 
on  Chopin’s  playing ;  as  to  the  value  of  his  com¬ 
positions,  Mendelssohn’s  dictum  is  vague,  to  say  the 
least  of  it :  “  Sometimes  one  really  does  not  know 
whether  Chopin’s  music  is  right  or  wrong.”  The 
Preludes,  op.  29,  are  probably  the  last  of  Chopin’s 
publications  which  became  known  to  Mendelssohn. 

Schumann’s  reports  of  Chopin’s  playing  and 
composing  are  rapid  sketches,  full  of  little  charac¬ 


teristic  traits,  for  the  most  part  mere  records  of  the 
moment,  but  all  show  a  pleasant  feeling  of  comrade¬ 
ship  and  genuine  sympathy  :  — 

“A  never  to  be  forgotten  picture  to  see  him 
sitting  at  the  piano  like  a  dreaming  seer”;  “he 
had  the  habit  of  passing,  at  the  end  of  each  piece, 
the  finger  quickly  over  the  whizzing  key-board,  as 
if. to  get  rid  of  his  dream  by  force”;  “imagine  an 
seolian  harp  that  has  all  the  scales,  and  that  these 
are  jumbled  together  by  the  hand  of  an  artist  into 
all  sorts  of  fantastic  arabesques,  but  in  such  a 
manner  that  a  deep  fundamental  tone  and  a  softly 
singing  upper  part  are  always  audible,  and  you  have 
an  idea  of  his  playing.”  “  He  is  the  boldest,  the 
proudest  poet  of  our  day.” 

Another  and  similar  journey,  to  Marienbad, 
Dresden,  Leipsic,  was  made  in  the  following  sum¬ 
mer,  the  principal  object  of  both  tours  being,  it 
would  seem,  an  affair  of  matrimony.  Briefly  stated, 
the  facts  are  as  follows  :  Three  sons  of  Count  Wod- 
zinski  had  been  educated  at  the  school  of  Chopin’s 
father.  As  a  boy,  Chopin  had  repeatedly  stayed 
with  their  parents  in  the  country,  and  made  the 
acquaintance  of  their  little  sister,  Maria.  The 
family  left  Poland  after  the  Russian  occupation, 
and  settled  temporarily  at  Geneva.  Chopin  now 
and  then  wrote  to  them.  He  visited  them  at 
Dresden  in  1835,  when  they  were  on  the  way  back 
to  Poland ;  and  joined  them  again  at  Marienbad 
in  1836,  where  he  proposed  to  Mdlle.  Maria,  still 
in  her  teens.  He  was  rejected,  on  the  ground,  if 
we  may  accept  the  lady’s  statement,  that  “she 
could  not  run  counter  to  her  parents’  wishes,”  etc. 
Not  long  afterwards  she  was  married  to  a  son  of 
Chopin’s  godfather,  Count  Frederick  Skarbeck. 
The  little  love  story  has  been  variously  related,  and 
turned  into  something  like  a  novel.  The  present 
writer’s  impression  is  that  the  relatives  on  both  sides 
(probably  the  younger  people  more  than  the  elders) 
were  at  first  desirous  of  a  match ;  that  the  young 
lady  was  courted  conune  il  faut;  and  that,  event¬ 
ually,  a  better  partie  was  found  for  her.  Among 
Chopin’s  posthumous  works  there  is  a  plaintive 
little  “Tempo  di  valse  ”  in  F  minor  (op.  69,  No.  1) 
dated  “Dresden,  September,  1835,  pour  Mdlle. 
Marie,”  the  autograph  of  which  she  treasured  as 
L'  Adieu. 

Between  July  11  and  22,  1837,  Chopin,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Camille  Pleyel  and  a  Polish  friend,  paid 
a  flying  visit  to  London,  to  consult  a  doctor,  and  to 
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establish  business  connections  which  resulted  in 
the  successive  publication  of  his  works  by  the  firm 
of  Wessel  &  Co. 

He  played  at  Mr.  James  Broadwood’s  private 
residence  in  Bryanston  Square ;  but,  according  to 
Moscheles’s  Diary,  “visited  nobody,  and  did  not 
wish  to  be  visited,  as  every  conversation  aggravates 
his  chest  complaint.”  Allusions  to  his  frail  health 
now  become  more  and  more  frequent,  whenever 
his  name  occurs  in  contemporary  private  records. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  outward  signs  of 
phthisis,  probably  -inherited  from  his  father,  now 
began  to  show  themselves  in  an  unmistakable 
manner. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to-day  to  write  a  few  just 
lines  on  Chopin’s  friendship  with  George  Sand, 
Madame  Dudevant.  The  witnesses,  nine  out  of 
ten,  are  suspect.  One  cannot  move  a  step  without 
treading  on  dangerous  ground.  The  old  mytho- 
poeic  faculty  appears,  again,  to  have  been  par¬ 
ticularly  busy,  and  even  to  have  joined  hands  with 
a  more  recent  gift  of  barefaced  lying !  It  is  hard 
to  discern  who  is  who,  and  what  is  what.  Early  in 
1837,  Liszt  introduced  Monsieur  Fr£d6ric  to  Ma¬ 
dame  George,  or,  with  a  slight  and  perhaps  correct 
change  in  the  appellations,  Monsieur  George  to 
Mademoiselle  Fr6d£ric.  Monsieur,  or  Madame, 
the  senior  by  about  five  years,  the  mother  of  two 
children,  and  separated  from  her  husband,  was 
known  for  her  literary  gifts  and  the  wild  Bohemian 
life  she  had  been  leading.  A  pleasant  acquaintance 
gradually  developed  into  something  like  a  civil 
marriage.  It  ended,  after  about  nine  years,  in  a 
complete  rupture,  which  saddened  the  close  of 
Chopin’s  life.  The  first  hint  at  the  intimacy  is 
contained  in  the  postscript  to  a  letter  written  by 
Chopin  in  1837,  “  I  may  perhaps  go  for  a  few  days 
to  George  Sand’s.”  He  did  in  fact  go  to  Nohant, 
Madame  Sand’s  country  house,  near  La  Chatre, 
in  Berry,  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  and  again  in 
the. summer  of  1838.  It  was  decided  that  they 
should  spend  the  winter  of  1838  in  the  south. 
One  of  the  Balearic  Islands,  Majorca,  was  fixed 
upon.  Madame  Sand  would  economize,  and  write 
a  book  about  the  little-known  island.  Chopin 
would  recover  his  health,  and  be  happy  in  her 
company. 

The. little  family  party,  Madame  Sand,  her  son 
Maurice,  her  daughter  Solange,  a  maid-servant, 
and  Chopin,  met  at  Perpignan,  in  the  beginning 


of  November,  1838,  and  proceeded  by  Port-Ven- 
dres  and  Barcelona  to  Palma.  They  returned  to 
France  by  Barcelona  and  Marseilles  early  in  March, 
1839. 

A  few  extracts  from  letters  will  show  the  shifting 
aspect  of  things  outward  and  inward.  Here  is 
Chopin,  basking  in  the  sun  (letter  to  Fontana, 
Palma,  Majorca,  Nov.  15)  :  “I  am  at  Palma,  among 
palms,  cedars,  cactuses,  aloes,  and  olive,  orange, 
lemon,  fig,  and  pomegranate  trees,  etc.,  which  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  possesses  only,  thanks'  to  its 
stoves.  The  sky  is  like  a  turquoise,  the  sea  like 
lapis  lazuli,  the  mountains  like  emeralds.  The 
air?  The  air  is  just  as  it  is  in  heaven.”*  “I 
shall  probably  take  up  my  quarters  in  a  de¬ 
lightful  monastery  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
sites  in  all  the  world  :  sea,  mountains,  palm-trees, 
cemetery,  church  of  the  Knights  of  the  Cross,  ruins 
of  mosques,  thousand-year-old  olive-trees !  .  .  . 
Ah,  my  dear  friend,  I  am  now  enjoying  life  a  little 
more  ;  I  am  near  what  is  most  beautiful !  I  am  a 
better  man.” 

The  temperature  was  still  sixty-four  degrees  Fah¬ 
renheit.  They  inhabited  the  villa  Son-Vent  (Sound 
of  the  Wind)  “  furnished  ;  with  a  garden,  and  a  mag¬ 
nificent  view,”  for  fifty  francs  per  month.  But  the 
wet  season  set  in  suddenly,  and  the  temperature 
fell  to  thirty-four  Fahrenheit  !  The  villa  Son-Vent 
was  more  than  draughty !  “  The  walls  were  so 

thin”  (Madame  Sand  writes)  “that  the  lime  with 
which  the  best  room  was  plastered  swelled  like  a 
sponge.  .  .  .  The  house,  without  a  chimney,  was  like 
a  mantle  of  ice  on  our  shoulders.  .  .  .  We  could  not 
accustom  ourselves  to  the  stifling  odor  of  the  bra¬ 
ziers  (charcoal  fires  in  portable  iron  grates),  and  our 
invalid  began  to  ail  and  cough.  .  .  .  We  became  an 
object  of  dread  and  horror  to  the  population.  We 
were  accused  and  convicted  of  pulmonary  phthisis, 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  plague,  in  the  preju¬ 
dices  regarding  contagion  entertained  by  Spanish 
physicians.”  “  Gomez,  the  landlord,  declared,  in 
the  Spanish  style,  that  we  held  a  person  who  held 
a  disease,  .  .  .  and  requested  us  to  leave  forthwith.” 
He  made  them  pay  for  the  lime-washing  of  the- 
entire  house,  which  he  held  to  have  been  infected  by 
Chopin. 

They  resolved  to  take  refuge  in  the  monastery, 

*See  George  Sand’s  -“Un  Hiver  a  Majorque,”  and  the 
account  of  the  sojourn  at  I’alma  in  “II istoire  de  ma  Vie.” 
Couleur  de  rose  both,  but  acceptable  reading  withal. 
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as  no  suitable  lodgings  could  be  got  for  love  or 
money.  Madame  Sand  to  Madame  Marliani : 
“  Mon  Dieu,  how  hard,  difficult  and  miserable  the 
physical  life  is  here  !  It  is  beyond  what  one  can 
imagine.”.  “  The  good  Chopin  misses  his  piano 
very  much.  It  has  left  Marseilles,  we  shall  perhaps 
have  it  in  a  fortnight.”  “  By  a  stroke  of  good 
fortune  I  have  found  for  sale  a  clean  suite  of 
furniture,  charming,  for  this  country,  but  which  a 
French  peasant  would  not  have.  I  had  unheard- 
of  trouble  to  procure  a  stove,  wood,  linen,  and  who 
knows  what  else.  To-morrow  we  depart  for  the 
Carthusian  monastery  of  Va’ldemosa,  the  most 
poetical  residence  on  earth,”  etc. ;  the  letter  ends 
with  a  blunt  statement :  “  in  short,  our  expedition 
is,  in  many  respects,  a  frightful  fiasco." 

Jan.  15,  1839,  to  Madame  Marliani:  “There 
are  rains  here  of  which  one  has  elsewhere  no  idea ; 
it  is  a  frightful  deluge.  ‘  Le  petit  Chopin’  is  very 
depressed,  and  always  coughs  very  much.  His  piano 
has  at  last  arrived  at  Palma  ;  but  it  is  in  the  clutches 
of  the  custom-house  officers,  who  demand  from  five 
to  six  hundred  francs  duty,  and  show  themselves  in¬ 
tractable.”  In  February  it  was  at  last  released  on  a 
payment  of  three  hundred  francs.  Chopin  finished, 
and  sent  to  Paris  the  Preludes ;  and  promised  a 
Ballade,  op.  38,  in  F,  a  Polonaise,  op.  40,  No.  2,  in 
C  minor,  and  a  Scherzo,  op.  39,  in  C  sharp  minor. 

Madame  Sand  went  to  work,  with  the  energy  of 
despair,  to  make  things  endurable  for  Chopin;  if 
her  own  account  can  be  taken  to  represent  the 
reality,  her  conduct  under  the  most  trying  circum¬ 
stances  speaks  greatly  in  favor  of  her  kindness 
of  heart  and  matronly  instincts.  Everything,  it 
seems,  devolved  upon  her.  She  acted  as  physician, 
nurse,  schoolmistress,  housekeeper,  cook,  factotum  ; 
worked  as  such  all  day,  and  wrote  till  midnight ;  her 
chief  difficulties  consisted  in  vain  attempts  to  keep 
the  rooms  warm,  or  rather  to  keep  the  stove  from 
smoking,  and  to  contrive  something  which  Chopin 
could  eat.  He  grew  more  languid  and  listless, 
day  by  day;  his  cough  and  his  mental  disquiet 
increased.  “He  took  an  intense  dislike  to  Ma¬ 
jorca  ”  ;  “  the  paitvre  grand  artiste  was  a  detestable 
patient,”  etc.  He  began  to  spit  blood,  and  was  in 
a  very  bad  way  indeed. 

He  insisted  upon  a  speedy  return  to  France ;  on 
their,  return,  early  in  March,  he  was  carefully  nursed 
at  Marseilles  till  May ;  and  after  a  little  excursion 
to  Genoa,  the  summer  was  spent  at  Nohant. 


Chopin  had  got  into  debt.  Naturally,  he  was 
anxious  to  make  the  most  of  his  manuscripts ;  and 
money  transactions  with  publishers  form  the  staple 
of  his  letters  at  this  period. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  shady 
side  of  the  life  in  Paris.  Chopin  had  to  live  on  what 
he  could  get  from  publishers  and  pupils.  It  is  true, 
publishers  were  always  ready  to  pay  a  good  price  for 
his  manuscripts,  and  his  terms  for  lessons  were  high, 
twenty  or  even  twenty-five  francs  per  lesson  of 
about  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  But  he' did  not 
compose  for  the  market,  and  paying  pupils  in 
sufficient  number  were  forthcoming  only  during 
the  season,  that  is  to  say,  from  about  the  middle 
of  October  to  the  end  of  June.  His  health  did  not 
permit  him  to  exceed  an  average  of  five  or  six 
lessons  per  day.  His  tastes  inclined  towards  ele¬ 
gance  and  a  certain  amount  of  luxury,  his  lodgings 
were  expensive,  he  had  to  keep  a  man-servant; 
moreover,  he  was  rarely  without  some  parasite, 
some  needy  compatriot,  who  adored  him,  wrote  his 
business  letters,  ran  his  errands,  and  shared  his 
purse.  Several  attempts  at  saving  something  for  a 
rainy  ^  day  proved  futile ;  and  when  illness  set  in 
during  the  troubled  times  previous  to  the  revolution 
of  1848,  the  master  was  indeed  in  sad  plight.  The 
numerous  publications  in  1840  and  1841  extend 
from  op.  35  to  50,  and  include  some  of  his  finest 
works. 

During  the  greater  part  of  seven  years  after  the 
return  from  Majorca,  1840-47,  we  must  suppose 
Chopin  fairly  content  and  happy,  in  the  retired  but 
busy  life  he  led  as  a  member  of  Madame  Sand’s 
family.  They  resided,  first  at  No.  16  Rue  Pigalle, 
then  in  the  quiet  and  aristocratic-looking  Cit6 
(court  or  square)  d’Orleans  when  they  were  in 
Paris,  and  generally  spent  the  summer  holidays  at 
Nohant.  Chopin  played  a  good  deal  in  private ; 
appeared  at  St.  Cloud  before  the  Royal  family, 
together  with  Moscheles,  in  the  winter  of  1839  ; 
gave  a  little  concert  of  his  own  on  the  26  th  April, 
1841,  at  Pleyel’s  rooms;  and  another  on  the  21st 
February,  1842.  Barring  these  concerts,  and  the 
meeting  with  Moscheles,  of  which  some  little  ac¬ 
count  ought,  but  for  want  of  space  cannot  be  given, 
there  is  nothing  that  demands  special  record  before 
1847,  when  Chopin  returned  to  bachelor’s  quarters. 

“  Semi-public  benefit  concerts  ”  is  perhaps  the 
best  description  of  the  two  occasions  when 
Chopin  did  himself  justice  before  a  select  audi- 
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ence.  The  arrangements  on  both  occasions  were 
perfect  from  his  particular  point  of  view, —  no 
business  muddles,  slight  expenses,  no  preliminary 
puffing  in  the  press,  tickets  taken  up  eagerly  in 
private,  a  gathering  of  intelligent  and  refined 
people,  mostly  friends  and  pupils  ;  a  rare  success, 
both  artistically  and  pecuniarily.  Hardly  any¬ 
thing  that  is  tangible  can  be  got  from  the 
printed  reports  concerning  these  performances ; 
not  even  from  Liszt’s  rather  high-flown  account. 

Moscheles,  like  Mendelssohn,  seems  now  and 
then  to  have  found  it  difficult  to  make  up  his 
mind  whether  Chopin’s  music  was  “  right  or 
wrong.”  Being  neither  a  hostile  nor  a  particularly 
sympathetic  witness,  his  testimony  may  fairly  be 
taken  to  represent  the  average  opinion  of  contem¬ 
porary  craftsmen.*  It  is  curious  to  contrast  his 
hesitation  and  reserve  with  the  warm  impulse  of 
Schumann. 

The  incidents  which  led  to  the  cessation  of  Cho¬ 
pin’s  friendship  with  Madame  Sand  need  not  be 
discussed  here.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  she, pub¬ 
lished  “Luciezia  Floriani,”  a  novel  in  which  Cho¬ 
pin  figures  as  Prince  Karol,  in  1847. 

In  October  of  this  year  the  Sonata,  op.  65,  in 
G  minor,  for  piano  and  violoncello,  his  last  publica¬ 
tion,  left  the  press. 

The  approach  of  the  revolution  was  already  being 
felt,  when  he  gave  his  last  concert  in  Paris,  on  Feb. 
16,  1848.  He  took  part  in  a  Trio  by  Mozart, 
together  with  Alard  and  Franchomme,  and  in  the 
Scherzo,  Adagio,  and  Finale  of  his  Sonata  with 
violoncello ;  and  played,  besides,  a  number  of  solo 
pieces,  amongst  which  the  Berceuse,  the  Valse  in 
D  flat,  op.  64,  and  the  Barcarolle  are  specially 
mentioned.  Sir  Charles  Halle,  who  was  present, 
relates  that  Chopin,  to  husband  the  little  power 
remaining  to  him,  played  the  forte  version  of  the 
subject  towards  the  end  of  the  Barcarolle  pianis¬ 
simo,  and  with  all  manner  of  refinements.  Such 
substitution  of  delicate  gradations  for  effects  of 
powerful  sonority  seems  to  have  been  a  habit  he 
gradually  acquired  as  debility  gained  upon  him. 

The  disturbances  in  Paris  brought  about  the 
usual  exodus  of  artists.  Chopin  repaired  to  Lon¬ 
don,  where  he  arrived  on  the  2.1st  of  April  (1848). 

“  M.  Chopin’s  visit  is  an  event  for  which  we  most 
heartily  thank  the  French  Republic,”  writes  the 
critic  of  the  Athenaeum,  H.  F.  Chorley.  “  He  was 
*  See  Moscheles’s  Diary. 


but  the  ghost  of  his  former  self,”  Chorley  told  the 
present  writer  in  1863  ;  “  they  had  to  carry  him  up¬ 
stairs  at  Broad  wood’s  and  elsewhere.”  He  played 
at  Lady  Blessington’s  at  Gore  House,  Kensington ; 
also  at  Stafford  House,  the  Duchess  of  Suther¬ 
land’s.  Erard  sent  him  a  piano,  so  did  Broadwood, 
so  did  Pleyel,  “which  makes  three,”  he  wrote  from 
48  Dover  Street,  Piccadilly ;  “  but  I  do  not  find 
time  to  play  them.”  He  gave  two  morning  con¬ 
certs,  one  at  Mrs.  Sartoris’s  (Adelaide  Kemble)  ; 
the  other  at  Lady  Falmouth’s.  He  also  appeared 
at  Manchester,  Aug.  28,  1848,  “sixty  guineas  in 
prospect.”  “  His  playing  was  too  delicate  to  create 
enthusiasm,  and  I  felt  truly  sorry  for  him,”  reports 
Mr.  Oshorne.  Another  sum  of  sixty  pounds  is 
said  to  have  been  harvested  at  Glasgow.  On  the 
4th  of  October  there  was  an  evening  concert  at 
Edinburgh,  followed  by  visits  to  Scotch  friends, 
Miss  J.  W.  Sterling  (to  whom  he  had  dedicated 
the  Nocturne  op.  55),  and  her  many  relatives. 

Chopin  to  Grzymala,  letter  dated  “  Keir,  Perth¬ 
shire,  Sunday,”  Oct.  1,  1848  (Stirling  Castle  in 
view  before  him)  :  “No  post,  no  railway,  also 
no  carriage  (not  even  for  taking  the  air),  no  boat, 
not  a  dog  to  be  seen  —  all  desolate,  desolate!” 
He  was  desperate.  “Things  are  getting  worse 
with  me  every  day.  I  feel  weaker ;  I  cannot  com¬ 
pose,  not  for  want  of  inclination,  but  for  physical 
reasons.”  He  was  nearing  the  end.  Both  in 
England  and  in  Scotland,  the  most  diverse  people 
had  been  treating  him  with  considerate  kind¬ 
ness  ;  everywhere,  persons  of  the  most  hetero¬ 
geneous  sort  had  shown  some  dim  conception  as 
to  whom  they  were  dealing  with ;  but  to  him,  in 
his  agony,  it  was  all  desolate,  desolate  !  He  re¬ 
turned  to  Paris,  and  breathed  his  last  between 
three  and  four  in  the  morning  of  Oct.  17,  1849. 

After  a  rather  pretentious  funeral  service  at  the 
Madeleine,  when  Mozart’s  Requiem  was  sung,  the 
body  was  buried  at  Pere-Lachaise,  near  the  graves 
of  Cherubini  and  Bellini,  “  tout  Paris  ”  being 
present.  II  y  a7>ait  foule.  Un  tas  de  gredins  et  de 
farceurs  sont  venns  la  pour  se  faire  de  la  reclame, 
comme  d’ habitude  ...  (a  fera  de  la  .  copie,  etc. 
An  ill-designed  and  badly  executed  monument, 
showing  a  false  date  of  birth,  was  gotten  up  by 
subscription. 

Chopin  has  been  called  exclusive,  difficult  to  get 
at,  and  the  like.  Let  it  be  granted  that  he  ap¬ 
peared  so,  yet  why  should  he  be  blamed  for  stav- 
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ing  off  obtrusive  strangers  with  distant  politeness? 
How  else  can  an  artist  in  a  quasi-public  position 
defend  himself  against  importunity?  It  would  in¬ 
deed  be  far  from  the  mark  to  fancy  Chopin  “  cold.” 
His  emotional  nature  was  volcanic.  But  music  ab¬ 
sorbed  his  energy.  From  first  to  last  he  set  the 
best  of  himself  to  music.  Is  it  fair,  or  even  deco¬ 
rous,  to  demand  anything  else? 

The  range  of  his  reading  was  narrow,  hence 
the  few  books  that  pleased  him  can  well  serve  to 
illustrate  his  mental  ways.  Rousseau’s  “  Nouvelle 
HGoise  ”  was  his  song  of  songs ;  next  to  that  he 
delighted  in  “Consuelo  ”  and  other  of  George  Sand’s 
novels ;  and  it  may  be  surmised  that  he  would  have 
read  these  latter  with  avidity,  even  if  the  authoress 
had  not  been  his  friend.  Stephen  Heller  told  the 
writer  that  Chopin  read  and  liked  a  French  trans¬ 
lation  of  Ossian.  Possibly  he  did  really  admire  the 
musical  suggestiveness  of  Macpherson’s  spurious 
stuff.  He  read  little  poetry,  however.  Too  much 
of  a  foreigner  to  have  an  ear  for  the  harmonies  of 
French  verse,  with  little  Latin  and  a  minimum  of 
Italian,  Polish  verse  was  all  he  had  to  fall  back 
upon ;  for  one  can  hardly  fancy  Chopin  reading 
German  verse,  though  he,  understood  the  language. 
He  was  lavish  in  his  praise  of  Mickiewicz,  some 
of  whose  poems  are  supposed  to  have  suggested 
the  Ballades.*  In  spite  of  his  connection  with 
George  Sand  and  her  friends,  he  did  not  con¬ 
sciously  take  part  in  the  romantic  movement  in 
France,  yet  he,  rather  than  Berlioz,  is  in  very  truth 
the  musical  poet  of  French  romanticism. 

When  teaching,  Chopm  took  great  pains  with  his 
pupils’  touch.  Scales  had  to  be  played  legato  and 
with  full  tone,  very  slowly  at  first,  and  gradually 
advancing  to  a  quicker  pace.  The  passing  of  the 
thumb  was  facilitated  by  a  slight  turning  of  the 
wrist.  The  scales  with  many  black  keys  (B,  F 
sharp,  D  flat)  were  taken  first ;  C  major,  last  of 
all.  In  about  the  same  order  he  gave  dementi’s 
“  Preludes  et  Exercises,”  beginning  with  the  “  ex¬ 
ercise  ”  in  A  flat  in  the  second  book.  After  these 
he  recommended  a  selection  from  Cramer’s  Etudes, 
dementi’s  “  Gradus,”  Moscheles’s  studies;  sundry 
suites  and  preludes  and  fugues  of  Bach’s,  and 
finally  some  of  his  own  Etudes.  A  few  of  Field’s 
and  his  own  nocturnes  were  also  used  as  studies 
for  the  production  of  a  rich  singing  tone.  “  Every- 

*  The  German  translation  of  the  Polish  poet’s  works  affords 
no  clew. 


thing,  he  said,  is  to  be  read  cantabile,  even  the 
rapid  passages';  everything  must  be  made  to  sing, 
the  bass,  the  inner  parts,  etc.”  Double  notes  and 
chords  are  to  be  struck  together,  no  arpeggio  is  per¬ 
mitted,  unless  indicated  by  the  composer.  Shakes, 
which  he  generally  began  in  the  old  traditional  way, 
with  the  auxiliary  note,  had  to  be  played  with  per¬ 
fect  regularity  —  he  did  not  care  so  much  for  rapid¬ 
ity —  all  little  ornamental  notes  with  delicate  grace, 
and  usually  a  little  precipitated  towards  the  next 
main  note.  Whatever  Chopin  expected  his  pupil 
to  do,  he  was  always  ready  to  do  himself.  To  favor¬ 
ite  pupils  he  played  a  great  deal,  —  Bach’s  fugues 
and  his  own  works,  by  preference. 

In  the  notation  of  fingering,  especially  of  that 
peculiar  to  himself,  Chopin  was  not  sparing.*  In 
this  respect  pianoforte  playing  owes  him  great  in¬ 
novations,  which,  on  account  of  their  expediency, 
were  soon  adopted,  notwithstanding  the  horror 
with  which  authorities  like  Ralkbrenner  and  Mos- 
cheles  at  first  regarded  them.  Thus,  for  instance, 
Chopin,  without  hesitation,  would  pass  the  thumb 
under  the  little  finger  or  vice  versa,  both  with  a 
distinpt  bend  of  the  wrist.  With  one  and  the  same 
finger  he  often  took  two  adjoining  keys,  and  this 
not  only  when  gliding  down  from  a  black  to  the 
next  white  key.  The  passing  of  the  longer  fingers 
over  the  shorter  without  the  aid  of  the  thumb  (see 
Etude  No.  2,  op.  to)  he  made  use  of  very  fre¬ 
quently,  and  not  only  in  passages  where  the  thumb 
happens  to  be  stationary.  The  fingering  of  chro¬ 
matic  thirds  based  on  such  practice  (he  has  marked 
it  in  Etude  No.  5,  op.  25)  affords  the  possibility  of 
perfect  legato  with  a  quiet  hand. 

Madame  Dubois  states  that  Chopin  made  her 
begin  with  the  second  book  of  dementi’s  “  Pre¬ 
ludes  et  Exercises,”  and  that  she  also  studied  under 
him  the  same  composer’s  “  Gradus  ”  and  Bach’s 
forty-eight  preludes  and  fugues,  a  large  number 
of  which  latter  he  used  to  play  from  memory.  Of 
his  high  opinion  of  the  teaching  value  of  Bach’s 
pieces  we  may  form  an  idea  from  what  he  said  at 
her  last  lesson :  “  Practise  them  constantly,  this 
will  be  your  best  means  to  get  on.”  The  pieces  she 
studied  under  him  included  the  following :  Hum¬ 
mel,  Rondo  brillant  sur  un  theme  russe  (op.  98), 
La  Bella  capricciosa,  Sonata  in  F  sharp  minor 

*  See  Mikuli’s  edition,  the  fingering  there  given  being  in 
the  main  taken  from  Chopin’s  pencil  marks  on  copies  belong¬ 
ing  to  his  pupils. 


CHOPIN’S  TOMB  IN  PERE  LACHAISE,  PARIS. 
From  a  photograph  made  specially  for  this  work, 
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(op.  81),  the  Concertos  in  A  minor  and  B  minor,  and 
the  Septet;  Field,  Concertos  in  A  flat  and  E  flat, 
and  several  nocturnes ;  Beethoven,  three  Concertos 
in  C  minor,  G,  and  E  flat,  and  several  Sonatas  (the 
“Moonlight,”  op.  27,  No.  2;  the  one  with  the 
Funeral  March,  op.  26 ;  and  the  Appassionata,  op. 
57)  ;  Weber,  the  Sonatas  in  C  and  A  flat  (Chopin, 
says  Lenz,  made  his  pupils  play  these  two  works 
with  extreme  care)  ;  Schubert,  the  “  Landler,”  all  the 
waltzes,  some  of  the  duets,  the  marches,  polonaises, 
and  the  “  Divertissement  a  la  hongroise  ”  ;  Mendels¬ 
sohn,  only  the  G  minor  Concerto  and  some  of  the 
songs  without  words ;  Liszt,  “  La  Tarantelle  de  Ros¬ 
sini,”  and  the  Septet  from  “  Lucia,”  “  mais  ce  genre 
de  musique  ne  lui  allait  pas.”  (Nothing  of  Schu¬ 
mann’s  is  mentioned  here,  and  very  little  elsewhere.) 

As  regards  correct  time,  Chopin  was  scrupulously 
particular.  It  will  surprise  many  to  hear  that  he 
always  kept  a  metronome  on  his  teaching  piano. 
His  tempo  rubato  was  not  an  eccentric  swaying  to 


and  fro  in  point  of  speed.  “  The  singing  hand,  he 
taught,  may  deviate ;  the  accompanying  must  keep 
time  !  ”  Fancy  a  tree  with  its  branches  swayed 
by  the  wind,  the  stem  is  the  steady  time,  the  moving 
leaves  are  the  melodic  inflections.”  It  follows  that 
certain  “  readings  ”  of  Chopin,  which  form  the 
stock  in  trade  of  many  an  accredited  virtuoso, 
are  mere  caricatures. 

He  disliked  exaggerated  accentuation.  “  It  pro¬ 
duces  an  effect  of  didactic  pedantry.”  “  You  must 
sing  if  you  wish  to  play,  hear  good  singers,  and  learn 
to  sing  yourself.”  Every  promising  pupil  was  sent 
to  his  friend,  Henri  Reber,  fpr  harmony  and  coun¬ 
terpoint  :  “  you  ought  to  know  what  you  are  about, 
from  a  grammarian’s  point  of  view.”  Pupils  were 
also  advised  to  practise  ensemble  playing;  duos, 
trios,  quartets,  if  first-class  partners  could  be  had, 
otherwise  pianoforte  duets.  He  liked  to  have  a 
second  pianoforte  at  hand  to  accompany  the  pupil, 
and  to  show  by  example  what  he  wanted. 


To  a  student  the  perfect  finish  of  Chopin’s  pieces 
affords  ample  evidence  of  the  care  and  labor  he 
has  expended  upon  them.  A  comparison  of  the 
posthumous  pieces  with  those  he  published  himself 
shows  that  he  must  have  rejected  copy  enough  to 
fill  scores  of  pages.  As  he  preferted  forms  in  which 
some  sort  of  rhythmic  or  melodic  type  is  pre¬ 
scribed  at  the  outset,  he  virtually  set  himself  the 
task  of  saying  the  same  sort  of  thing  over  and  over 
again.  Yet  he  seems  inexhaustible  ;  each  Prelude, 
Etude,  Impromptu,  Scherzo,  Nocturne,  Ballade, 
Polonaise  and  Mazurka  presents  an  aspect  of  the 
subject  not  pointed  out  before,  each  has  a  birth¬ 
right  of  its  own.  Chopin  appears  as  one  of  the 
rarest  inventors,  not  only  as  regards  the  technicali¬ 
ties  of  pianoforte  playing,  but  as  regards  composi¬ 
tion.  That  is  to  say,  besides  being  a  great  master 
of  his  instrument,  he  is  a  great  singer,  in  that  high 
sense  in  which  Keats  and  Coleridge  and  Tennyson 
are  singers.  He  has  told  us  of  new  things  well 
worth  hearing,  and  has  found  new  ways  of  saying 
such  things.  He  is  a  master  of  style,  a  master  of 
puissant  and  refined  rhythm  and  harmony,  a  fasci¬ 
nating'  melodist.  The  emotional  materials  he  em¬ 
bodies  are  not  of  the  highest.  His  bias  is  romantic 
and  sentimental.  In  his  earliest  productions,  his 


matter,  and  also  his  way  of  putting  things,  are  fre¬ 
quently  weak ;  in  his  latest,  now  and  then  turgid. 
He  was  particularly  careful  to  avoid  melodic 
rhythmic  or  harmonic  commonplaces ;  a  vulgar 
melody  or  a  halting  rhythm  was  revolting  to  him ; 
and  as  for  refined  harmony,  he  strove  so  hard  to 
attain  it  that  in  a  few  of  his  last  pieces  he  may  be 
said  to  have  overshot  the  mark,  and  to  have  sub¬ 
tilized  his  progressions  into  obtuseness. 

His  pupils  and  other  witnesses  agree  in  using 
the  same  words  and  phrases  to  convey  a  notion  of 
the  effect  of  his  pieces  and  his  mode  of  playing 
them  :  “  veiled,  graduated,  accentuated,  evanes¬ 

cent,”  “  the  harmonic  notes  vaguely  blending,  yet 
the  transitions  from  chord  to  chord  and  phrase  to 
phrase  clearly  indicated,”  “ever  changing  and 
undulating  rhythms,”  “  indescribable  effects  of 
chiaroscuro  ”  (/.  e.,  effects  of  sustained  tone  pro¬ 
duced  with  the  aid  of  the  pedals). 

One  damaging  remark  can  be  applied  without 
injustice  to  everything  he  wrote  with  orchestral 
accompaniments :  the  result  is  more  satisfactory 
if  the  accompaniments  are  played  upon  a  second 
piano  !  Chopin  was  not  at  home  in  the  orchestra; 
his  scoring  is  singularly  inept ;  he  does  not  know 
enough  about  orchestral  instruments,  alone  or  in 


Fac-simile  of  musical  manuscript  written  by  Chopin.  Prelude  in  D  flat,  op.  28,  No.  15. 
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combination,  to  employ  them  with  proper  effect. 
His  tuttis  lack  sonority,  and  when  the  pianoforte 
enters,  the  would-be  accompaniment  fails  to  blend 
with  the  solo  instrument. 

In  his  two  Concertos  he  intends  the  orchestra 
to  play  the  roll  it  plays  in  the  concertos  of  Hum¬ 
mel  and  Moscheles ;  but  with  the  latter  masters, 
whatever  is  expected  of  the  orchestra,  be  it  ever 
so  little,  actually  comes  to  pass,  whereas  with 
Chopin  the  case  is  often  reversed.  One  or  two 
fine  effects,  however,  ought  not  to  be  overlooked, 
—  the  lovely  alternation  of  strings,  pianissimo  and 
unisono,  with  soft  chords  of  wood-winds,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Larghetto  in  the  F  minor  Con¬ 
certo,  and  the  long  tremolo  of  strings,  interspersed 
with  solemn  pizzicati  of  the  double-basses,  which 
supports  the  recitativo  of  the  pianoforte  in  the 
same  movement.  Here  the  composer’s  imagina¬ 
tion  was  at  work.  Notwithstanding  the  drawback 
of  weak  scoring,  Chopin’s  concertos  rank  with 
those  of  Hummel  in  A  minor  and  B  minor,  and 
Moscheles  in  G  minor,  which  works,  as  far  as 
Hummel  is  concerned,  they  closely  resemble  in 
design,  rival  in  the  novel  and  telling  treatment  of 
the  solo  instrument,  and  surpass  in  warmth  and 
beauty.  The  Fantasia  on  Polish  airs,  op.  13,  and 
the  Variations  on  “  La  ci  darem,”  op.  2,  fascinat¬ 
ing  from  a  virtuoso’s  point  of  view,  and  very  clever 
as  compositions,  yet  appear  hardly  worth  offering 
to  the  public  nowadays.  The  “Krakowiak,”  op. 
14,  a  bright  and  effective  piece,  akin  to  the  rondos 
in  the  concertos,  deserves,  however,  to  be  heard 
again.  The  orchestra  here  has  little  to  do;  and 
it  is  at  least  not  a  source  of  annoyance.  With 
regard  to  the  Polonaise  in  E  flat,  op.  22,  it  will  be 
best  to  do  as  Chopin  himself  did,  that  is,  to  drop 
the  orchestra  altogether.  He  was  wont  to  play  the 
introductory  Andante  spianato  in  G  as  a  solo,  and 
he  permitted  his  pupils  to  do  the  same  with  the 
Polonaise.  If  the  Concertos  are  to  be  played  on 
two' pianos,  —  certainly  the  most  effective  way, — 
Mikuli’s  arrangement  of  the  orchestra  parts  for  a 
second  piano  will  be  found  serviceable,  it  is  simple, 
and  adheres  faithfully  to  the  composer’s  text.  The 
1  rio  in  G  minor,  for  piano,  violin  and  violoncello, 
op.  8,  is  an  immature  work.  The  Sonata  in  G 
minor,  for  piano  and  violoncello,  op.  65,  betrays 
loss  of' power,  despite  of  the  pains  he  has  taken 
with  it. 

The  solo  sonatas  may  fitly  be  mentioned  here. 


Two  only  count:  op.  35,  in  B  flat  minor,  and  op. 
58,  in  B  minor ;  the  third,  op.  4,  in  C  minor,  being 
immature. 

Op.  35,  the  Sonata  with  the  Funeral  March,  is  an 
original  and  a  great  work,  —  Chopin’s  own,  from  the 
first  note  to  the  last.  There  is  no  hint  as  to  the 
composer’s  meaning  in  the  title  of  any  of  the  move¬ 
ments.  All  we  know  is  that  the  highly  emotional 
music  was  called  forth  by  the  fierce  struggle  for  in¬ 
dependence  in  Poland,  and  that  the  spiritual  con¬ 
nection  of  one  movement  with  another  is  to  be 
sought  in  this  direction.  The  Sonata  might  have 
been  headed  Poland.  The  first  movement  conveys 
a  sense  of  strife  —  of  a  resolve  to  conquer  or  die. 
It  is  a  true  sonata  movement,  having  the  usual  two 
contrasting  subjects,  an  admirable  working-out 
section,  and  the  proper  recapitulation.  Then  fol¬ 
lows  a  Scherzo  having  something  of  the  same  fierce 
impulse,  with  a  pin  lento  exquisitely  tender.  Then 
the  marcia  funebre,  with  the  divine  cantilena  we  all 
know  by  heart.  Finally  there  is  a  wail  of  unuttera- 
able  desolation,  as  of  the  night-wind’s  cry,  as  it  rushes 
over  the  graves  of  vanquished  men.*  Carl  Tausig 
used  to  play  this  movement  exactly  as  Chopin 
directs  it  to  be  played ;  i.  <?.,  with  the  soft  pedal 
only  [ana  corda  throughout  and  no  loud  pedal), 
legato,  presto,  pianissimo,  and  with  hardly  any 
gradation  of  tone.  The  effect*  was  weird  in  the 
extreme,  and  perfectly  convincing.  This  is  the 
movement  of  which  Mendelssohn  is  reported  to 
have  said,  “  Oh  !  I  abhor  it !  There  is  no  .music, 
no  art !  ”  and  of  which  Schumann  asserted  that  it 
contained  “  more  mockery  than  music.”  But,  sup¬ 
posing  it  to  be  on  the  verge  of,  or  even  outside  the 
pale  of  music  proper,  what  is  it  to  be  called?  A 
piece  of  genius?  Yes,  unique  in  its  way,  and 
thus  on  a  par  with  the  three  movements  preceding 
it.  The  Sonata,  op.  58,  published  some  five  years 
later  (1845),  is  less  concise  and  definite  in  outline, 
and  less  well  designed,  particularly  the  first  move¬ 
ment,  of  which  the  working-out  section  is  lax  as 
well  as  overwrought,  and  consequently  somewhat 
chaotic  in  effect;  the  long-drawn-out  melodies, 
however,  in  the  allegro  maestoso  and  the  Largo  are 
remarkable,  even  in  Chopin,  the  supreme  master  of 
elegiac  melody. 

The  majority  of  Chopin’s  Etudes,  unlike  de¬ 
menti’s  and  Cramer’s,  have  no  didactic  purpose ; 
the  best  are  characteristic  pieces,  studies  for  mas- 

*  See  the  corollary,  Preludes,  op.  28,  No.  14,  in  E  flat  minor. 
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ters,  not  for  pupils.  The  “  Studien  ”  of  Moscheles, 
op.  70  and  95,  “  Etudes,”  op.  2  and  5,  of  Hen- 
selt,  “  Etudes  d’execution  transcendante  ”  and 
“Etudes  de  Concert”  of  Liszt,  may  be  said  to 
vie  with  them.  But  if  we  look  for  originality, 
beauty  and  variety  of  effect,  both  Moscheles’s  and 
Henselt’s  studies  are  left  far  behind ;  and  Liszt’s, 
remarkable  though  they  are  from  a  virtuoso’s  point 
of  view,  lack  the  musical  calibre  of  Chopin’s.*  In 
a  number  of  instances  Chopin  contrives  to  exhibit 
the  subject  of  an  Etude  in  different  aspects  and 
under  different  lights.  The  Etude  in  A  flat,  for 
instance  (op.  10,  No.  10),  is  a  veritable  pattern 
card  of  diverse  aspects  of  the  leading  figure.  Other 
such  Etudes  are  op.  25,  Nos.  3  and  5.  But,  tech¬ 
nicalities  apart,  the  most  glorious  of  the  Etudes  are 
the  two  in  C  minor,  op.  10  and  25,  No.  12,  op.  25, 
No.  11,  in  A  minor,  —  poems  in  the  form  of  studies. 
The  Preludes,  op.  28,  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
Etudes  ;  they  are  for  the  most  part  only  sketches 
towards  Etudes,  yet  highly  original  and  valuable. 

The  Impromptus  have  the  same  shape  as  certain 
Impromptus  of  Schubert’s.  The  exquisite  matter 
and  manner  are  of  course  Chopin’s  own.  Two  or 
three  of  the  early  Nocturnes,  op.  9,  No.  2,  parts  of 
op.  32,  Nos.  1  and  2,  show  traces  of  Field;  in  all 
the  rest  Chopin  speaks  his  own  language.  The 
Nocturne  in  G,  op.  37,  No.  2,  must  be  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  most  original  and  subtly  beautiful 
pianoforte  pieces  extant.  Other  superb  pieces  are 
the  tragic  Nocturne  in  C  minor,  op.  48,  No.  1  ; 
the  dreamy  and  perhaps  somewhat  too  elaborate 
Nocturne,  op.  62,  No.  1,  in  B  major;  and  the  Duet- 
Nocturne  in  E  flat,  op.  55,  No.  2,  which  professed 
students  of  Chopin  appear  to  have  overlooked. 

“  I  do  not  care  for  the  ‘  Ladies-Chopin,’  i.  e.,  cer¬ 
tain  drawing-room  pieces  of  Chopin’s,”  Wagner  re¬ 
marked  to  the  writer  in  1877,  “there  is  too  much 
of  the  Parisian  salon  in  that.”  Yet,  whether  one 
cares  for  the  salon  or  not,  the  esprit  and  finesse,  the 
refinement  and  cheerful  gayety,  of  French  society 
seem  to  be  more  accurately  caught  and  reflected  in 
Chopin’s  lighter  pieces  than  anywhere  else  in  art. 
Undoubtedly,  within  these  confines  of  elegance  and 
pleasant  trifling,  Chopin  is  unrivalled.  But  let  no 

*  In  two  instances  at  least  they  are  merely  Chopin  at  second 
hand.  Compare  Liszt’s  Etude  de  Concert  in  F  minor  (No.  2) 
and  his  Etude  d’execution  No.  10,  in  the  same  key. 

Henselt,  too,  imitates  and  dilutes  Chopin.  Compare  his 
op.  5,  Nos.  2,  9,  10. 


one  suppose  that  the  true  weight  and  significance  of 
his  music,  at  its  best,  is  here  apparent.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say  anything  adequate  of  that  glorification  of 
Polish  national  music  which  Chopin  has  accom¬ 
plished  in  his  Polonaises  and  Mazurkas.  His  Polish 
pieces  form  a  literature  apart  and  for  themselves. 
They  range  from  mere  trifles  to  grandiose  pictures, 
such  as  the  Polonaise  in  A,  A  flat,  F  sharp  minor. 

And  what  shall  be  said  of  the  four  Scherzos,  the 
four  Ballades,  the  Fantasia,  op.  49,  the  Barcarolle, 
the  Berceuse,  etc.?  “J’en  passe  —  et  des  meil- 
leurs  !  ” 

In  the  Ballades,  Chopin  delights  in  a  form  of 
expression  peculiar  to  himself ;  the  music  here  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  imagination,  like  a  narrative  poem. 
The  third  Ballade,  in  A  flat,  is  the  most  perfect 
as  a  well-balanced,  carefully  designed  piece ;  the 
second,  in  F,  is  the  most  fantastic,  one  longs  for  a 
clew  to  the  mysterious  tale  the  music  unfolds ;  the 
first  is  perhaps  the  most  impassioned ;  the  fourth 
is  distinctly  the  most  elaborate,  as  it  is  the  richest, 
weightiest,  and  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  his 
works. 

Has  Chopin  in  any  way  realized  his  aspiration  to 
create  a  new  era  in  music  or,  at  least,  in  music  for 
the  pianoforte?  Why  has  no  school  of  pianists 
arisen  from  him?  The  answer  to  the  second 
question  is  that  the  only  specially  gifted  profes¬ 
sional  pupil  he  ever  had,  “little  Filtsch,”  the 
Hungarian,  died  young,  f  The  dozen  or  more  men 
and  women  of  average  talent,  who  were  proud  to 
call  themselves  his  pupils,  have  done  plenty  of  good 
work  in  their  time,  and  it  cannot  therefore  be  said 
that  his  efforts  as  a  teacher  were  in  vain.  But  it  is 
always  a  mere  matter  of  chance  whether  or  not  a 
man  of  genius  has  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with 
the  right  sort  of  disciples. 

Chopin,  none  the  less,  has  made  his  mark,  —  an 
indelible  mark.  He  has  given  us  a  new  vision  and 
a  new  version  of  beauty.  His  influence  is  apparent 
in  Schumann,  in  Liszt,  in  Wagner,  in  the  music  of 
most  living  men.  He  is  the  poet  of  the  piano ,  the 
greatest  specialist  in  the  treatment  of  the  instru¬ 
ment.  Whose  pianoforte  music,  indeed,  among 
contemporaneous  and  later  masters,  will  stand  a 
comparison  with  his?  Not  Liszt’s,  assuredly; 
not  Schumann’s,  —  Schumann  who  now  and  then 

f  Filtsch  was  a  genius  as  regards  the  pianoforte.  “  When 
that  youngster  starts  on  his  travels,”  said  Liszt,  “  I  shall  shut 
up  shop.” 
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worked  on  lines  parallel  to  Chopin’s;  not  Men¬ 
delssohn’s,  or  Brahms’s,  whose  means  and  ends  are 
radically  different,  and  whose  leaning  towards  ab¬ 
stract  music  is  patent,  even  when  they  are  con¬ 
sciously  aiming  at  pianoforte  effects.  Chopin  at 
the  pianoforte  and  as  a  composer  for  the  instru¬ 
ment  is  unique,  inimitable,  endowed  with  a  sense 
of  beauty  peculiarly  his  own.  If  perchance  Keats 


had  lived  and  written  verse  for  ten  years  longer, 
we  might  have  had  something  like  a  literary 
equivalent  to  the  bulk  of  Chopin’s  music.  In 
the  vast  mass  of  work  extant  for  the  harpsichord 
and  the  pianoforte  three  groups  of  compositions 
stand  forth,  conspicuous  and  pre-eminent  •  Bach’s 
Preludes,  Fugues,  Suites,  Partitas;  Beethoven’s 
Sonatas;  Chopin’s  pieces,  from  op.  9  to  op.  65. 
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Reproduction  of  a  photograph  from  life  by  Collier,  Birmingham,  England. 
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gfljN  his  novelette  “  A  Pilgrimage  to 
Beethoven,”  Richard  Wagner  de- 
IHP  scribes  his  hero  as  entering  Bo¬ 
hemia,  “  the  land  of  harp-players 
and  street-musicians,”  where  he 
came  across  an  itinerant  band  on  a  country  road 
playing,  for  their  own  amusement,  Beethoven’s 
septet  “  with  a  precision  and  a  depth  of  feeling 
rarely  equalled  by  a  trained  virtuoso.”  This  imagi¬ 
nary  scene  strikingly  illustrates  the  opinion  which 
prevails  in  Germany  regarding  the  Bohemians,  who 
are  supposed  to  be  all  natural  musicians  who  do  not 
need  to  learn  their  art  any  more  than  a  duck  needs 
to  learn  to  swim.  A  German  writer,  H.  Krigar, 
relates  that  in  travelling  through  Bohemia  he  often 
heard,  in  villages  and  in  the  country,  small  bands, 
which,  like  the  gypsies,  played  without  their  notes, 
and  who  could  rarely  tell  the  origin  of  a  piece  they 
had  just  played  to  perfection.  “  Such  are  the  en¬ 
dowments  of  the  German  Bohemians,”  he  continues. 
“  If  we  penetrate  into  the.  interior  of  the  country 
we  come  upon  the  Slavic  race,  the  Czechish  popu¬ 
lation,  which,  as  regards  musical  talent,  does  not 
fall  below  the  German,  but  rather  manifests  a  still 
more  pronounced  and  striking  peculiarity  in  its 
musical  doings,  which  are  an  accurate  mirror  of  the 
Czech  character.  Of  all  branches  of  the  Slavic 
race  this  one  is  the  most  gifted  artistically.” 

A  Bohemian  writer,  E.  Melis,  in  a  historic  sketch 
of  music  in  his  country,  notes  the  fact  that  in  the 
eighteenth  century  music  was  greatly  fostered  by 
the  custom  which  prevailed  among  the  nobility  of 
keeping  private  bands.  The  people  had  their  folk¬ 
songs  and  their  dance  tunes,  and  musical  instruction 
was  carefully  attended  to  in  the  primary  schools, 
as  the  historian  Burney  noted.  “The  second  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century,”  says  Melis,  “was  the 
golden  age  of  Bohemian  music ;  in  the  metropolis, 
as  in  the  country,  everybody  breathed  a  musical 


atmosphere  ;  on  every  clear  summer  night  serenades 
and  nocturnes  resounded  on  all  the  streets ;  all  the 
nobles  and  monasteries  had  their  orchestras,”  etc. 
As  early  as  1732  Prague’s  fame  as  a  centre  of 
musical  activity  was  such  that  Gluck  went  there  to 
pursue  his  studies,  and  every  musician  knows  that 
in  1  785  Mozart’s  Figaro  was  so  badly  sung  and  so 
unfavorably  received  in  Vienna,  while  in  Prague  it 
was  a  brilliant  success,  that  he  wrote  his  next  opera, 
Don  Juan,  for  the  Bohemian  capital,  where  it  was 
at  once  appreciated,  while  in  Vienna  this  opera  too 
was  coldly  received ;  so  that  Mozart  had  reason  to 
exclaim  :  “  The  Bohemians  understand  me.”  Among 
the  famous  musicians  that  Bohemia  herself  has  given 
to  the  world  may  be  named  the  national  composers 
Smetana,  and  Czermak ;  Kalliwoda,  pianist  and  com¬ 
poser  ;  Dreyschock,  pianist ;  Tomaschek,  organist 
and  composer ;  Dussek,  pianist  and  composer ; 
Czibulka,  director  and  composer ;  Benda,  violinist 
and  composer;  Kittl,  composer  (for  one  of  whose 
operas  Wagner  furnished  the  libretto)  ;  Dionys 
Weber,  theorist,  composer  and  first  director  of  the 
Prague  Conservatory,  founded  in  1810;  Labitzky, 
known  as  “  the  Bohemian  Strauss  ” ;  the  great 
heroic  tenor  Tichatschek,  the  first  singer  who  mas¬ 
tered  Wagner’s  heroic  roles ;  and  A.  W.  Ambros, 
the  distinguished  musical  critic  and  historian. 

All  these  names  are  well-known  to  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  musical  records  and  literature  of 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  but  as 
regards  the  list  of  composers  it  will  be  noted 
that  none  of  the  names  rises  to  the  first  or  even 
the  second  rank.  It  remained  for  our  generation 
to  produce  a  Bohemian  composer  of  the  first  rank, 
if  originality  is  the  criterion  of  rank'.  In  Anton 
Dvorak  the  national  musical  endowment  for  the 
first  time  reached  that  sustained  climax  which  we 
call  genius.  He  was  born  on  Sept.  8,  1841,  the 
offspring  of  a  humble  couple  who  dwelt  in  the  little 


*  Pronounced  Dvorzlidk. 
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town  of  Mtihlhausen,  near  Prague.  His  father, 
Franz  Dvorak,  was  a  tavern  keeper  who  also  slaugh¬ 
tered  animals  for  his  own  use  and  that  of  his 
neighbors ;  and  young  Anton  was  intended  to  be 
his  assistant'  and  successor.  But  the  fates  had 
ordained  him  for  a  higher  function. 

Franz  Dvorak,  like  other  inn-keepers,  always 
engaged  a  strolling  or  village  band  during  the 
church  fairs,  to  play  for  the  dancing  couples  as¬ 
sembled  in  his  tavern.  From  those  bands  young 
Anton  received  his  first  musical  impressions. 
“  Entranced  he  stood  before  the  fiddlers  and  trum¬ 
peters,”  says  Krigar,  “  and  followed  the  music  with 
reddened  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes.  It  was  not 
music  of  an  elevated  kind  that  those  bands  played ; 
nevertheless  the  genuine  Bohemian  polkas  and 
marches  sufficed  to  set  the  musical  child’s  pulse 
throbbing.”  His  father  was  fond  of  music  and  was 
a  good  performer  on  the  zither.  Unlike  the  fathers 
of  so  many  other  musical  geniuses,  he  saw  no  harm 
in  Anton’s  love  of  music,  but  encouraged  it  by 
giving  him  in  charge  of  a  school  teacher,  who 
taught  him  to  sing  and  to  play  the  violin.  Two 
years  later  he  had  made  sufficient  progress  on  the 
violin  to  be  able  to  play  a  solo  at  a  church  fair 
successfully.  He  also  had  a  vocal  solo,  but  in  this 
he  was  less  successful ;  he  became  frightened,  his 
voice  faltered  and  his  passage  was  spoiled.  This 
failure  made  such  a  painful  impression  on  his  sen¬ 
sibility  that  he  could  never  be  induced  to  sing  again 
in  public. 

He  was  now  sent  to  live  with  a  relative  in  Zlonitz, 
where  a  musician  named  Liehmann  taught  him  the 
organ  and  harmony.  Liehmann  was  a  church  or¬ 
ganist  whose  ecclesiastic  functions  did  not  make  him 
any  the  less  devoted  to  worldly  music.  He  was 
fond  of  composing  dance  pieces  and  arranging 
them  for  orchestra.  Anton  had  to  copy  the  parts 
from  the  score,  which  was  good  practice  for  him,  as 
it  gave  him  an  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  instru- 
menta-tion.  His  ambition  soon  led  him  to  compose 
a  polka  of  his  own  and  arrange  it  for  orchestra. 
The  teacher  was  not  initiated  into  the  secret,  as  he 
wished  to  have  all  the  responsibility  and  credit  for 
this  performance  for  himself.  The  intention  was 
good,  but  it  led  to  a  slight  disaster.  After  the  piece 
had  been  completed,  he  took  it  home,  intending  to 
surprise  his  parents  with  it  at  a  church  fair.  The 
parts  were  distributed  to  the  musicians  and  the  pol¬ 
ka  began ;  but  hardly  had  the  musicians  played  a 


few  bars  when  they  stopped  abruptly  ;  and  with  good 
reason ;  for  never  before  had  such  dire  cacophony 
been  heard  in  the  peaceful  village  of  Mtihlhausen. 
Poor  Anton  would  have  welcomed  an  earthquake  to 
swallow  him  up  with  his  mortification,  and  everybody 
was  mystified  until  the  trumpeter  discovered  that  the 
young  composer  had  erroneously  written  the  F  trum¬ 
pet  in  F  instead  of  transposing  it.  The  part 
was  rewritten  in  the  proper  key,  and  the  polka  was 
played  to  everyone’s  satisfaction.  Perhaps  poor 
Anton  would  have  been  less  mortified  had  he  known 
that  the  great  Schumann  once  made  a  similar  mis¬ 
take  in  scoring  one  of  his  symphonies. 

In  allowing  his  son  to  take  music  lessons,  Franz 
Dvorak  had  no  intention  of  training  him  to  be  a  pro¬ 
fessional  musician.  He  had  eight  children  to  sup¬ 
port,  and  Anton,  being  the  oldest,  was  expected  to 
assist  him  in  this  task,  when  he  became  a  youth,  by 
engaging  in  a  more  lucrative  business  than  that  of  a 
Bohemian  musician.  But  Anton  begged  him,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  to  be  allowed  to  devote  himself  to 
music,  and  his  father  finally  consented.  Anton  re¬ 
mained  in  Zlonitz  till  1856,  and  then  spent  a  year 
at  Kammitz,  near  Bodenbach,  to  learn  the  German 
language  and  to  continue  his  organ  and  harmony 
lessons.  In  the  following  year  his  father  succeeded 
in  saving  enough  money  to  send  him  to  Prague, 
where  an  opportunity  of  getting  an  appointment  as 
organist  might  present  itself.  Krejci  and  Pitsch  of 
the  Conservatory  were  his  teachers,  and  the  organ 
course  was  to  last  three  years.  His  father’s  contri 
butions  soon  ceased,  and  the  young  man  was  now 
thrown  on  his  own  resources.  He  was  a  good  vio¬ 
linist,  it  is  true,  and  he  succeeded  in  getting  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  violin  player  in  a  local  tavern  band,  but  the 
income  from  this  source  was  barely  enough  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together. 

Matters  were  somewhat  improved  by  the  establish¬ 
ment,  in  1862,  of  a  National  Theatre  of  whose  or¬ 
chestra  Dvorak  became  a  member.  But  he  was  still 
too  poor  to  be  able  to  buy  a  piano  or  such  scores  as 
he  wanted  for  his  studies,  and  it  was  lucky  for  him 
that  he  found  in  Carl  Bendl,  conductor  of  a  local 
choral  society,  a  friend  who  was  willing  to  place  his 
musical  library  at  his  disposal.  He  was  also  be¬ 
friended  by  the  conductor  of  the  National  Theatre, 
Smetana,  and  with  such  encouragement  he  began  to 
make  serious  efforts  at  composition,  his  first  string 
quartet  being  written  in  1862.  Of  course  it  re¬ 
mained  unnoticed,  but  he  consoled  himself  by 
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greedily  devouring  the  scores  of  Beethoven’s  and 
Mendelssohn’s  symphonies  and  chamber  music,  and 
Schumann’s  songs,  which  he  studied  day  and  night. 
Under  this  influence  he  composed  in  the  following 
two  or  three  years  two  symphonies,  an  opera,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  songs,  and  other  things,  most  of  which  he 
subsequently  destroyed,  considering  them  merely  as 
exercises  and  experiments  —  a-  proceeding  which 
many  other  composers  might  have  followed  to  ad¬ 
vantage. 

In  1873  he  succeeded  at  last  in  getting  an  ap¬ 
pointment  as  organist  at  St.  Adelbert’s  church.  The 
salary  was  anything  but  princely,  yet,  by  eking  it 
out  with  music  lessons,  he  was  able  to  give  up  his 
position  in  the  theatre  orchestra  and  to  get  married. 
In  the  same  year  he  also  came  forward  prominently 
for  the  first  time  as  a  composer.  He  had  written 
a  cantata,  “The  Heirs  of  the  White  Mountains,” 
which  was  produced  with  a  success  partly  due  to  its 
own  merits  and  partly  to  its  patriotic  subject  —  a 
powerful  ally  in  case  of  an  obscure  composer.  This 
created  an  appetite  for  more  of  his  works,  and.  sev¬ 
eral  were  produced  at  local  concerts.  An  opera  of 
his,  “The  King  and  the  Charcoal  Burner”  was  also 
rehearsed  at  the  National  Theatre,  but  “turned  out 
to  be  quite  impracticable,  owing  to  the  wildly  uncon¬ 
ventional  style  of  the  music,  and  the  composer  ac¬ 
tually  had  the  courage  to  rewrite  it  altogether,  pre¬ 
serving  scarcely  a  note  of  the  original  score.”  In 
this  new  version  it  was  successful  and  still  further 
added  to  the  composer’s  reputation,  stimulating  him 
also  to  renewed  efforts  in  composition,  his  favorite 
models  being  Beethoven  and  Schubert.  Later  on  a 
second  Czech  opera  of  his  was  produced. 

Meanwhile  his  salary  as  organist,  which  at  first 
was  thirty  florins,  had  been  increased  to  sixty,  and 
finally  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  florins  (sixty 
dollars)  a  year.  Teaching  was  irksome  to  him,  and 
as  he  wished  to  be  free  to  devote  more  of  his  time 
to  composition  —  the  most  unremunerative  of  all 
occupations  to  a  beginner  —  he  had  the  happy 
thought  of  applying  to  the  ministry  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  Vienna  for  one  of  the  annual  stipends  which 
it  allows  to  “young,  poor  and  talented  artists.” 
Usually  these  stipends  are  given  to  students  of 
painting  and  architecture,  who  have  to  make  expen¬ 
sive  journeys  to  complete  their  education ;  but  in 
this  case  an  exception  was  wisely  made  in  favor  of 
a  musician.  Dr.  Hanslick,  who  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  presiding  over  this  pension  fund. 


and  who  has  ever  since  taken  a  special  pride  in  the 
genius  he  helped  to  “  discover,”  relates  this  interest¬ 
ing  event  in  the  following  words  :  “  Among  those 
who  applied  for  a  stipend  are  many  who  possess 
only  two  of  the  three  required  qualifications  — 
youth,  poverty  and  talent  —  dispensing  with  the 
third.  We  were  therefore  agreeably  surprised  one 
day  when  we  received  from  an  applicant  in  Prague, 
Anton  Dvorhk,  proofs  of  a  decided,  though  still 
immature  talent  for  composition.  We  remember 
especially  a  symphony,  written  in  a  rather  disorderly 
and  unconventional  style,  but  at  the  same  time 
giving  evidence  of  so  much  talent  that  Herbeck, 
who  at  that  time  was  a  member  of  our  commis¬ 
sion,  took  a  lively  interest  in  it.  Since  that  date 
[1875-1879]  Dvorak  has  annually  received  an 
artist  stipend  which  has  released  him  from  oppres¬ 
sive  musical  drudgery.  Unfortunately  it  seemed 
as  if  there  the  matter  was  to  end.  Although 
such  pecuniary  assistance  by  the  state  also  doubt¬ 
less  implies  a  moral  support,  Dvorak  remained  in 
his  own  country  without  position  and  publisher. 
Not  till  Brahms  was  elected  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mission  in  place  of  Herbeck  [deceased]  did  the 
appreciation  for  Dvorak  take  the  desired  practical 
turn.  Brahms,  who  supports,  with  word  and  deed, 
every  serious  ambition  of  a  pronounced  talent  — 
unnoticed,  silently,  as  Schumann  used  to  do  — 
procured  a  publisher  for  Dvorak,  whose  modesty 
amounts  to  bashfulness.  Simrock  now  published 
his  ‘  Slavic  Dances  ’  and  ‘  Moravian  Sounds.’  ” 

These  delightful  compositions  immediately  made 
their  way  into  all  the  German  concert  halls,  and 
Dvorak  awoke  one  morning  to  find  himself  famous, 
so  that  the  publishers  were  not  only  willing  to  print 
his  new  compositions,  but  also  those  which  he  had 
been  accumulating  in  his  desk  in  former  years,  with 
the  self-confidence  of  genius,  which  creates  for  the 
pleasure  of  creating,  regardless  of  the  world’s 
attitude. 

The  battle  was  won.  At  thirty-six  Dvorak’s  name 
was  established,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  critics 
and  conductors  of  the  conservative  school  united  with 
those  of  the  Wagnerian  school  in  doing  homage  to 
his  genius.  The  conservative  English  critic,  Mr. 
Joseph  Bennett,  declared  that  “  Now  that  Wagner 
is  dead,  no  more  interesting  figure  than  Dvorak 
remains  for  the  contemplation  of  music-lovers,  while 
the  Bohemian’s  claims  to  attention  rest  upon  a  basis 
so  different  from  those  of  the  German  as  to  stand 
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quite  apart.”  This  English  opinion  is  here  quoted 
on  purpose  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  although 
Dvorak  was  “  discovered  ”  by  German  composers 
and  critics,  it  was  in  England  that  he  subsequently 
received  the  most  practical  and  substantial  encour¬ 
agement.  In  1887  Dvorak  remarked  to  a  London 
journalist,  “You  will  think  it  strange  that  a  com¬ 
plete  performance  of  my  Stabat  Mater,  which  all 
the  English  choral  societies  do  very  often,  has  never 
yet  been  given  in  Germany.  And  except  at  Vienna, 
where  it  was  sung  in  a  church,  with  the  organ  only, 
it  has  not  been  performed  in  Germany.” 

The  cause  of  Dvorak’s  early  popularity  in  Eng¬ 
land  lies  largely  in  the  fact  that  large  choral  socie¬ 
ties  abound  in  that  country,  each  of  which  is  eager 
to  secure  interesting  novelties  for  its  annual  or 
biennial  festivals.  It  was  the  London  Musical 
Society  that  first  introduced  the  Stabat  Mater,  in 
1883,  and  the  composer  personally  conducted  it. 
In  1884  he  conducted  it  at  the  Worcester  Festival, 
where  he  was  invited  to  write  a  cantata  for  the 
Birmingham  Festival  in  1885.  This  gave  rise  to 
his  finest  work,  The  Spectre's  Bride.  In  1866,  he 
wrote  the  oratorio  St.  Ludmilla  for  the  Leeds  Festi¬ 
val.  He  has  also  conducted  some  of  his  works  at 
concerts  of  the  London  Philharmonic  Society, 
greatly  to  their  advantage,  as  he  renders  his  works 
with  the  requisite  Slavic  rubato,  and,  as  Mr.  Shed- 


'  lock  wrote  regarding  his ,  reading  of  the  Stabat 
Mater,  “  by  many  delicate  nuances  and  momentary 
changes  of  tempo  added  greatly  to  the  meaning  and 
effect  of  the  music.”  In  1891,  the  University  of 
Cambridge  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Music,  on  which  occasion  the  Stabat 
Mater  was  sung,  the  soloists  being  Mme.  Albani, 
Miss  Hilda  Wilson,  Mr.  Lloyd  and  Mr.  Henschel, 
who  gave  their  services  gratuitously. 

In  the  same  year  Mrs.  Jeannette  M.  Th-urber, 
president  of  the  National  Conservatory  of  Music, 
in  New  York,  succeeded  in  persuading  Dvorak  to 
leave  the  Conservatory  at  Prague,  where  he  had 
been  teaching  for  some  years,  and  accept  the 
post  of  Director  of  the  National  Conservatory. 
The  preliminary  contract  is  for  three  years.  Dr. 
Dvorak  receives  $15,000  a  year,  and  while  he  is 
expected  to  superintend  the  advanced  pupils,  he 
will  still  have  plenty  of  time  to  devote  to  his  com¬ 
positions.  His  brain  teems  with  new  ideas,  and  it 
is  his  habit  to  sit  up  all  night  composing.  Person¬ 
ally  he  is  very  modest,  and  the  childlike  simplicity 
of  his  manners  at  once  proclaims  him  a  genius  and 
endears'  him  to  all  who  come  into  contact  with 
him.  To  Mrs.  Thurber  he  once  remarked  that  the 
only  thing  that  made  him  angry  was  a  lack  of  fire 
in  a  performance  ! 


As  Dr.  Dvorak  is  still  in  the  best  period  of  his 
creative  career,  an  attempt  to  pass  a  comprehensive 
and  final  judgment  on  his  work  would  be  premature. 
But  so  much  may  be  said  safely,  that,  apart  from 
the  originality  of  his  musical  ideas,  he  will  be 
granted  an  honorable  place  in  the  history  of  music 
for  having  turned  the  rivulet  of  Bohemian  national 
music  into  the  general  European  current,  thereby 
enriching  and  coloring  it  as  Chopin,  Liszt  and 
Grieg  did  by  introducing  the  Polish,  Hungarian  and 
Scandinavian  tributaries.  The  great  variety  of  Bo¬ 
hemian  rhythms  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
there  are  more  than  forty  different  kinds  of  national 
Bohemian  dances,  the  best  known  being  the  polka, 
while  Dvorak  has  also  given  the  furiant  and  the 
elegiac  dumka  general  vogue,  raising  them  even  to 
symphonic  rank. 


In  saying  that  Dvorak  turned  the  stream  of  Bohe¬ 
mian  nationalism  into  the  general  current  of  Euro¬ 
pean  music,  I  by  no  means  meant  to  convey  the 
idea  that  he  merely  selected  current  folk-songs  and 
incorporated  them  in  his  works.  The  fact  is  that  he 
hardly  ever  adopts  a  ready-made  tune,  as  many  even 
of  the  greatest  composers  have  done,  but  he  creates 
new  Slavic  tunes  in  the  mould  of  the  folk-songs.  Like 
Robert  Franz,  he  presents  that  modern  phenomenon 
of  a  great  composer  creating  those  folk-songs  which 
formerly  came  anonymously  from  the  people  them¬ 
selves.  In  playing  for  the  dancing  youths  and  maid¬ 
ens  of  his  native  village  his  mind  became  so  im¬ 
bued  with  the  spirit  of  Bohemian  rhythms  that  when 
he  began  to  compose,  everything  was  tinged  with 
national  colors  ;  and  so  far  is  this  from  being  a  defect 
that  his  greatest  admirers  must  hope  that  he  will 
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never  abandon  this  trait  for  a  monotonous  “  Cos¬ 
mopolitanism  ”  in  music  which  suggests  the  grow¬ 
ing  uniformity  of  modern  costume.  Variety  is  the 
spice  of  life. 

Dr.  Dvorak’s  fourth  symphony  is  marked  opus  88, 
and  it  was  preceded  by  works  in  almost  every  branch 
of  composition.  The  least  important  are  his  piano¬ 
forte  pieces.  For  that  instrument  he  seems  almost 
to  show  a  slight  contempt,  like  Wagner  and  other 
born  orchestral  composers.  Most  of  his  composi¬ 
tions  for  piano  are  dance  pieces  —  mazurkas,  waltzes, 


furiants  (“  a  sort  of  wild  scherzo  ”)  and  other  Slavic 
dances.  His  concerto  for  piano,  opus  33,  bristles 
with  difficulties  which  are  not  always  showy  and 
pianistic,  and  therefore  not  “grateful”  ( dankbar ), 
as  the  German  players  say.  His  songs  are  much 
more  in  vogue,  and  among  them  are  some  real  gems. 
Some  of  the  best  and  best-known  are  the  “  Moravian 
Echoes”  and  the  “Gypsy  Songs,”  in  both  of  which 
collections,  as  in  the  piano  pieces,  the  Bohemian 
peculiarities  of  rhythm  and  melody  are  charmingly 
conspicuous.  In  recent  years  Dr.  Dvorak  has  de- 


Fac-simile  autograph  musical  manuscript  written  by  Anton  Dvorak. 


voted  himself  less  to  piano  and  song  than  to  cham¬ 
ber  music,  orchestral  works,  opera  and  oratorio. 
His  chamber  music  includes  several  quartets,  a 
quintet,  a  sextet,  three  trios,  a  violin  sonata,  etc. 
Among  these  the  trio  in  F  minor  and  the  sextet  are 
especially  noticeable. 

As  an  orchestral  writer  Dr.  Dvorak  has  few  equals 
and  hardly  a  superior  among  living  composers.  It  is 
in  this  department  in  particular  that  he  pleases  both 
the  followers  of  the  classical  and  of 'the  modern 
schools,  because,  while  retaining  the  orthodox  sym¬ 
phonic  forms,  he  at  the  same  time  enriches  his  melo¬ 
dies  with  the  most  modern  harmonies  and  frequent, 

novel  modulations,  and  clothes  them  in  a  delight- 

v 


fully  colored  and  refined  orchestral  garb.  Indeed 
one  might  say  that,  as  regards  instrumentation, 
Wagner’s  mantle  has  fallen  on  Dvorak,  whose  orches¬ 
tral  colors  are  modern,  varied  and  richly  colored, 
without  ever  offending  one  by  the  noisy  extravagance 
of  Richard  Strauss  and  other  young  men  of  the  time. 
The  wildness  of  Dvordk’s  furiants  is  not  sensational 
extravagance,  but  natural  Bohemianism. .  Among  the 
best-known  orchestral  pieces  are  a  serenade,  sym¬ 
phonic  variations,  the  four  symphonies,  the 
“  Hositzka  ”  overture  (which  is  as  deeply,  as  fran¬ 
tically  national  as  the  Hungarian  Rokoczy  march), 
and  the  Scherzo  Capriccioso,  his  masterwork.  Were 
I  asked  to  make  up  a  programme  of  a  dozen  of  my 
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favorite  orchestral  pieces,  this  Scherzo  would  be  one 
of  the  first  in  the  list.  It  is  the  most  W agnerian  of 
his  pieces  in  orchestration,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  original. 

Of  the  symphonies  lack  of  space  prevents  a  de¬ 
tailed  analysis,  but  it  may  be  said  in  a  general  way 
that  in  the  last  two  the  Slavic  element  has  become 
less  noticeable  than  in  former  works,  and  that,  while 
thoroughly  original,  they  betray  occasionally  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  German  classical  composers,  pre-emi¬ 
nently  of  Schubert.  Indeed,  if  it  is  necessary  to 
class  Dvorak,  I  should  place  him  in  the  Schubert 
school.  Schubert  has  not  yet  had  full  justice  done 
to  him,  neither  as  regards  the  rank  he  can  justly 
claim  among  composers,  nor  as  regards  his  influence 
on  other  composers.  The  most  important  section 
in  Rubinstein’s  book  “  Music  and  its  Masters  ”  is 
that  in  which  he  seeks  to  prove  that  Schubert  is  one 
of  the  three  greatest  of  all  composers.  He  might 
have  added  among  his  proofs  the  great  influence 
Schubert  has  exerted  on  Liszt,  Franz,  and  Dvorak 
in  particular.  It  is  not  so  much  by  an  occasional 
reminiscence  (as  by  a  certain  cadence  in  the  first 
movement  of  the  fourth  symphony  which  recalls 
“  Death  and  the  Maiden  ”)  that  Dvorak  suggests  Shu- 
bert  as  by  a  general  artistic  resemblance.  He  is 
particularly  addicted  to  the  delicious  and  frequent  in¬ 
termingling  or  alternation  of  major  and  minor  —  a 
device  by  which  Schubert  enriched  a  certain  har¬ 
monic  monontony  of  his  predecessors  and  which  is 
perhaps  his  most  valuable  innovation.  Dvorak  also 
resembles  Schubert  by  the  wonderful  variety  and  in¬ 
exhaustible  fancy  shown  in  the  treatment  of  minute 
details ;  by  his  freedom  as  regards  tonality,  and  his 
habit  of  repeating  the  same  idea  in  different  keys ; 
by  the  chaste  simplicity  of  instrumentation  with 
which  he  secures  some  of  the  most  exquisite  orches¬ 
tral  effects ;  by  the  spontaneity  of  invention  and  con¬ 
sequent  rapid  workmanship,  leading  occasionally  to 
excessive  diffuseness  and  an  inability  to  stop  at  the 
right  place.  As  regards  the  rapidity  with  which  his 
pen  travels  Mr.  Joseph  Bennett  say :  “  I  have  his 
own  authority  for  stating  that  the  Stabat  Mater  was 
begun  and  finished,  even  to  scoring,  within  six 
weeks  —  a  feat,  in  its  way,  quite  as  remarkable  as 
Handel’s  composition  of  the  Messiah  —  while  the 
symphony  in  D  was  completed  in  three  weeks.”  Schu¬ 


bert,  we  all  know,  composed  six  of  the  “  Winterreise  ” 
songs  on  one  morning,  and  wrote  almost  one  thou¬ 
sand  pieces  in  eighteen  years. 

Dvorak  has  written  no  fewer  than  six  operas ;  but 
their  fate  has  been  such  as  to  lead  one  to  suspect 
that  their  composer  also  shares  Schubert’s  trait  of 
being  dramatic  in  songs  and  in  orchestral  details 
without  yet  having  the  theatrical  instinct  for  bold 
alfresco  operatic  strokes.  The  names  of  his  operas 
are  :  Der  Konig  und  der  Kohler,  Die  Dicksc-hadel, 
Wanda,  Der  Bauer  ein  Schelm,  Dimitrij,  and  Ka- 
kobi.  He  seems  to  have  been  unfortunate  in  his 
librettos,  which  helps  to  account  for  the  fact  that 
but  one  or  two  of  his  operas  have  been  heard  out¬ 
side  of  Prague.  I  have  been  informed  that  he  is 
anxious  to  write  an  opera  on  an  American  subject,  if 
he  can  get  a  good  libretto.  Of  his  last  opera,  Lud¬ 
wig  Hartmann  says  that  while  retaining  the  Czech 
spirit  it  betrays  the  influence  of  Wagner :  “  Alto¬ 
gether  enchanting,  inexhaustible  in  their  melodious¬ 
ness  and  quaintness  of  rhythm  are  the  brighter 
portions  of  the  work,  accompanied  as  they  are  by  a 
running  commentary  of  an  orchestra  a  la  Meister- 
si nger."- 

Next  to  his  orchestral  pieces,  the  best  and  best- 
known  of  Dvorak’s  works  are  his  choral  composi¬ 
tions,  of  which  there  are  five.  The  Heirs  of  the 
White  Mountains  is  an  early  work  of  local  fame 
merely;  but  his  Stabat  Mater  established  his  fame 
in  England,  and  by  the  favor  it  found  called  forth  the 
delightfully  romantic  and  dramatic  Spectre's  Bride, 
his  master-work  of  this  class.  In  the  oratorio 
Ludmilla  he  not  only  had  an  inferior  subject,  but 
he  attempted  to  suppress  his  own  individuality  and 
adapt  his  style  to  the  English  taste  formed  on  Han¬ 
del  and  Mendelssohn,  the  result  being  somewhat  un¬ 
satisfactory.  Full  atonement  for  this  was  made, 
however,  by  his  last  choral  work,  the  Requiem, 
which  has  all  the  characteristics  of  his  best  works — 
original  themes,  novel  modulations  and  exquisite  or¬ 
chestration.  The  voices,  both  solo  and  choral,  are 
treated  with  the  same  skill  as  the  instruments,  and 
there  are  several  bits  of  a  capella  song  of  ravishing 
effect.  Nor  is  the  Slavic  color  absent,  especially  in 
a  plaintive  theme  which  keeps  recurring  as  a  sort  of 
leading  motive. 
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ICHAEL  IVANOVITCH  GLINKA 
was  born  June  i,  1804,  at  a 
little  village,  Novospasskoie,  in 
the  government  of  Smolensk.  It 
may  here  be  remarked  that,  even 
when  allowance  is  made  for  forgetfulness  of  the 
Russian  Calendar,  the  dates  of  important  events  in 
the  life  of  Glinka,  as  given  by  leading  biographers, 
as  Pougin,  Fouque,  and  Cui,  do  not  agree.  I  have 
followed  in  this  article  the  dates  fixed  by  Dr.  Hugo 
Riemann  in  his  “  Musik-Lexikon  ”  (1887).  Glinka’s 
father  was  a  retired  army  captain.  Michae'l  was 
raised  and  spoiled  by  his  grandmother.  He  was 
nervous  and  sickly,  and  his  health  was  not  improved 
by  a  dress  of  furs,  confinement  in  an  overheated 
room,  and  a  diet  of  cakes  and  sweetmeats.  Until 
his  death  he  was  the  prey  of  quacks  and  the  sup¬ 
port  of  physicians. 

The  sounds  of  church  bells  delighted  his  early 
years,  and  he  imitated  them  by  striking  metal 
basins.  Then  he  heard  the  orchestra  of  his  mater¬ 
nal  uncle ;  he  listened  greedily  to  peasant  songs 
and  the  music  of  strolling  players.  A  governess 
taught  him  Russian,  German,  French,  geography 
and  the  elements  of  music.  He  studied  the  piano 
and  the  violin  :  the  latter  he  abandoned  afterward, 
as  he  found  early  faults  beyond  correction. 

In  1817  he  attended  at  St.  Petersburg  a  school 
founded  for  children  of  the  nobility;  he  added 
Latin,  English  and  Persian  to  his  list  of  languages ; 
he  became  proficient  in  mathematics  and  zoology. 
He  took  for  a  time  piano  lessons  of  John  Field ; 
then  he  studied  the  piano  with  Carl  Meyer,  who 
taught  him  without  price.  Harmony  was  repugnant 
to  Glinka ;  nevertheless  he  composed,  and  he  learned 
the  use  of  orchestral  instruments.  When  he  was 
twenty  years  old,  he  went  to  the  Caucasus  to  drink 
mineral  waters ;  he  was  injured  physically  thereby, 
but  his  imagination  was  quickened.  On  his  return 
to  St.  Petersburg  he  was  appointed  assistant  sec¬ 


retary  of  the  Department  of  Public  Highways. 
The  work  was  light ;  he  had  ample  time  to  amuse 
himself  with  music ;  he  associated  with  rich  ama¬ 
teurs  who  gave  concerts ;  he  wrote  melancholy 
romances. 

In  1830  his  physician  recommended  a  change  of 
climate,  and  Glinka  travelled  with  Ivanof,  afterward 
a  famous  tenor.  They  passed  leisurely  through 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  at  Milan  they 
studied.  Glinka  tried  to  learn  counterpoint  under 
Basili,  but  the  study  was  irksome.  He  preferred  to 
hear  the  singers  at  the  opera  house  and  write  piano 
pieces.  The  Italian  women  looked  kindly  on  him, 
and  he  moved  them  by  his  playing.  Other  towns 
in  Italy  were  visited,  but  it  was  on  his  return  to 
Milan  that  he  determined  to  write  Russian  music. 
He  crossed  the  Alps,  visited  Vienna,  where  he  sub¬ 
mitted  to  “  a  homoeopathic  cure,”  and  listened  to 
the  orchestra  of  the  first  Strauss.  At  Berlin  he 
studied  composition  for  five  months  under  Dehn. 
In  1836  the  elder  Glinka  died;  the  son  left  Berlin 
for  Novospasskoie. 

He  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  Jewess  of  Berlin. 
She  was  a  singer  and  for  her  he  wrote  “  six  studies 
for  contralto  ”  besides  love-letters.  And  he  longed 
to  see  her,  so  that  he  sought  the  pretext  of  accom¬ 
panying  a  German  girl,  his  sister’s  maid,  to  Berlin. 
He  started  with  her,  but,  as  her  papers  were  not  in 
order,  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  St.  Petersburg,  where 
he  saw  his  mother  and  met  Maria  Petrovna  Ivanof, 
young  and  pretty.  He  courted  Maria  vigorously  and 
married  her.  The  maid  returned  to  Berlin  alone ; 
the  Jewess  dropped  out  of  Glinka’s  life  as  the  boy 
Xury  out  of  “  Robinson.  Crusoe.” 

Maria  was  not  a  woman  of  sense  or  tact.  Glinka 
was  at  first  passionately  fond  of  her,  and  it  is  said 
that  she  inspired  the  trio  of  the  first  act  of  “  A  Life 
for  the  Czar.”  Maria  cared  more  for  dress  and  balls 
than  for  music  or  her  husband.  She  complained 
because  he  spent  money  for  music  paper;  she 
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nagged  him,  a  man  of  naturally  sweet  disposition. 
Her  mother,  a  mother-in-law  of  comedy,  came  to 
her  aid.  There  were  quarrels ;  then  there  was  a 
separation.  .  Maria  married  again :  Glinka  lived 
with  his  mother,  and  when  she  died,  with  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Schestakof,  who  was  devoted  to  him  in  life, 
and  to  his  memory. 

Living  in  St.  Petersburg,  Glinka  associated  with 
Pushkin,  Gogol  and  other  spirits  of  the  Russian 
renaissance.  He  meditated  Russian  opera.  A 
libretto  shown  him  by  Joukowski  pleased  him  on 
account  of  its  romantic,  popular  and  national 
character.  He  began  with  the  overture,  and  worked 
feverishly.  In  the  spring  of  1836  he  signed  a  paper 
by  which  he  renounced  the  rights  of  authorship,  and 
the  opera  was  rehearsed  under  the  generous  Cavos, 
who  had  written  an  opera  with  the  same  subject  in 
Italian.  “A  Life  for  the  Czar”  was  first  given 
Dec.  9,  1836,  at  the  Bolshoi  theatre.  The  Czar 
was  present,  and  there  was  a  brilliant  audience. 
The  success  was  overwhelming.  The  Czar,  to  whom 
the  opera  was  dedicated,  sent  Glinka  a  ring  valued 
at  four  thousand  roubles. 

Early  in  1837  Glinka  was  made  Instructor  of  the 
Chorus  of  the  Imperial  Chapel ;  the  yearly  salary 
was  twenty-five  hundred  roubles,  lodging  at  court, 
and  heating.  He  taught  diligently;  in  1838  he  was 
sent  by  the  Czar  to  Little  Russia  in  search  of  fresh 
voices ;  he  brought  back  nineteen  boys  of  talent, 
with  whom  Nicolas  was  pleased  mightily,  so  that  he 
gave  Glinka  friendly  taps  and  fifteen-hundred  roubles. 
The  trouble  with  his  wife  weighed  heavily  on  the  com¬ 
poser,  and  in  December,  1839,  he  resigned  his  posi¬ 
tion.  He  then  worked  at  his  second  opera,  “  Ruslan 
and  Ludmilla.”  The  text  was  taken  from  a  romance 
in  verse  by  Pushkin.  The  first  performance  was  Nov. 
27,  1842.  With  the  exception  of  the  first  act,  the 
opera  fell  flat :  there  were  hisses.  Glinka  ascribed 
the  failure  to  malicious  singers,  lack  of  rehearsal, 
and  .inadequate  scenic  decoration.  The  third  eve¬ 
ning  Mrs.  P£trof  sang  the  part  of  Ludmilla  and  was 
loudly  applauded.  There  were  thirty-two  perform¬ 
ances  during  the  winter  of  ’42-43  ;  the  next  season 
the  opera  was  shelved  ;  and  not  until  after  Glinka’s 
death  wa,s  it  heard  again ;  then  frequently  and  with 
delight.  Glinka  was  sore  distressed.  He  sought 
comforj  in  Paris. 

There  Berlioz  included  some  of  his  works  in  a 
series  of  concerts.  In  April,  1845,  Glinka  gave  a 
concert  of  his  own.  The  life  in  Paris  pleased  him. 


He  was  seen  often  with  grisettes  and  cheap  actresses ; 
he  drank  freely  of  the  wines  of  France.  In  1845 
he  travelled  in  Spain,  where  he  collected  folk-songs. 
Returning  with  the  orchestral  pieces  “Jota  ara- 
gonaise  ”  and  “  A  night  at  Madrid,”  he  visited 
his  mother,  and  then  wandered  from  town  to  town. 
His  mother  died.  In  1852  he  went  back  to  Paris 
and  spent  much  time  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
watching  the  monkeys.  He  returned  to  Russia  via 
Berlin,  visited  his  sister  and  wrote  his  memoirs, 
which  were  not  published  until  in  1870.  He  made 
sketches  for  an  opera  “  The  Bigamist  ”  ;  he  medi¬ 
tated  orchestral  works;  but  in  the  spring  of  1856 
he  went  to  Berlin,  to  study  again  under  Dehn.  He 
seemed  happy  and  contented.  In  leaving  the  royal 
concert  hall  where  the  trio  from  “  A  Life  for  the 
Czar”  was  sung  with  flattering  success,  he  caught 
cold  ;  inflammation  of  the  lungs  set  in  ;  his  stomach 
and  other  organs  were  diseased,  and  he  did  not 
rally.  He  died  Feb.  15,  1857.  In  May  of  the 
same  year  the  body  was  borne  to  Russia  and  buried 
in  the  cemetery  of  the  Nevsky  Monastery.  Many 
honors  were  paid  his  memory,  and  in  1892  his 
name  was  given  to  one  of  the  finest  streets  in  St. 
Petersburg. 

According  to  his  sister,  Glinka  was  like  a  child  in 
disposition,  tender,  affectionate :  “  capricious  per¬ 
haps,  a  little  spoiled,  for  he  was  fond  of  having  his 
own  way.”  He  was  quick  to  acknowledge  a  fault 
and  atone  for  it.  He  was  grateful  for  any  kindness. 
He  was  incapable  of  looking  after  his  affairs ;  house¬ 
hold  economy  was  distasteful  to  him.  “  His  faults 
were  excessive  sensitiveness  and  diffidence.” 

He  was  a  slave  to  superstition.  Three  burning 
candles  frightened  him ;  he  was  subject  to  fantastic 
hallucinations ;  the  letter  that  announced  his 
mother’s  death  gave  him  a  nervous  shock  before  he 
opened  the  envelope.  He  feared  perfumes,  odors 
of  every  sort ;  camphor  was  to  him  rank  poison. 
He  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  spices  in  his 
food.  He  once  said,  “  I  do  not  like  laurel  on  my 
head  or  in  my  soup.” 

In  constant  fear  of  death  he  consulted  physicians 
and  hunted  out  strange  cures.  He  carried  with 
him  a  medicine  chest.  He  considered  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  magnetism  and  trances.  In  Berlin  in  1856 
he  abandoned  “  triumphant  globules  of  belladonna  ” 
and  sought  advice  of  a  “  cultured  allopath,”  who 
recommended  much  exercise  and  little  medicine. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  all  that  knew  him, 
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Glinka  was  “un  homrae  distingu£.”  He  was  a 
man  of  the  world,  polished,  free  from  self-display, 
an  observer  of  all  social  duties.  His  bearing  was 
characterized  by  feline  grace.  A  cosmopolitan, 
he  was  devoted  to  the  Russian  government,  and  he 
was  a  firm  believer  in  the  national  church.  The 
sufferings  of  his  last  years  brought  excusable  irrita¬ 
bility  in  argument,  so  that  Dehn,  his  host,  was  in 
the  habit  of  saying  to  guests,  “  Please  leave  your 
umbrellas,  galoshes,  and  politics  in  the  hall.” 

Glinka  was  generous  in  his  treatment  of  the 


young  musicians  of  his  day.  Nothing  musical 
frightened  him  because  it  was  new  or  unexpected. 
He  was  especially  fond  of  the  music  of  Bach,  Han¬ 
del,  Beethoven  and  Berlioz.  He  composed  only 
when  he  was  in  the  vein ;  he  was  modest  in  his 
estimate  of  his  own  musical  worth ;  at  the  same 
time  he  said  to  his  sister,  “  They  will  understand 
your  Micha  when  he  is  dead,  and  ‘  Ruslan  ’  in  a 
hundred  years.”  Unfortunately,  perhaps,  for  his  art, 
he  never  felt  the  spur  of  poverty. 


A  catalogue  of  Glinka’s  works  in  chronological 
order  may  be  found  in  Pougin’s  Supplement  to  Fetis’ 
Biographie  universelle  des  Musiciens,  1878,  vol.  1, 
pp.  387,  388.  This  catalogue  includes  songs,  piano 
pieces,  chamber  music,  vocal  quartets,  choruses, 
orchestral  pieces  and  two  operas.  The  works  of 
his  youth  do  not  call  for  attention.  The  study  of 
singing  under  Belloli  was  of  advantage  to  him,  as  is 
seen  in  the  vocal  compositions  of  the  middle  and 
the  later  period.  Nor  would  it  be  worth  the  while 
to  examine  minutely  his  compositions  for  orchestra, 
piano  and  other  instruments,  although  such  an 
orchestral  fantasia  as  “  Kamarinskai'a  ”  shows  un¬ 
deniable  talent.  As  the  composer ,  of  two  national 
operas,  Glinka  demands  respectful  consideration. 

Before  the  performance  of  “A  Life  for  the  Czar” 
foreign  opera-makers  ruled  in  Russia.  Sarti,  Cima- 
rosa,  Paisiello,  Martini,  Steibelt,  Boieldieu,  Cavos 
visited  or  tarried  in  the  Russian  opera  house. 
Foreigners,  as  Araja,  Sarti,  Soliva,  Sapienza  and 
Cavos  wrote  operas  with  Russian  texts ;  there  were 
also  Russian  opera-makers,  as  Volkoff,  Fomine,  the 
brothers  Titoff,  Alabieff,  Verstowski.  These  men 
wrote  operas  of  merit  or  of  little  worth ;  no  one  of 
them  can  be  regarded  as  a  creator  or  renovator  in 
the  school  of  Russian  music. 

Even  when  he  was  merely  a  boyish  amateur, 
Glinka  collected  folk-songs  and  had  ideas  concerning 
dramatic  music.  In  1826  he  wrote,  “music  truly 
dramatic  fits  exactly  the  sense  of  the  words.”  He 
noted  carefully  all  songs  of  the  people  :  he  listened 
attentively  to  Finnish  postillion,  Persian  diplomat, 
Spanish  idler.  In  Milan  under  an  Italian  sky,  inti¬ 
mate  with  famous  singers  of  the  Italian  school,  he 
despised  his  compositions ;  and  longing  for  Russia 


brought  with  it  the  ambition  to  write  Russian  music ; 
music  “  with  the  ineffable  ecstacy  or  infinite  bitter¬ 
ness”  of  Russian  sentiment;  for  he  could  not 
endure  the  sentimento  brillante  of  the  Italian  com¬ 
posers  of  that  day.  When  he  studied  for  the  first 
time  with  Dehn,  his  themes  were  generally  of  Rus¬ 
sian  origin.  “The  desire  of  creating  national 
music  haunts  me,”  in  1832  he  declared  in  a  letter; 
“  my  opera  must  be  absolutely  national,  both  the 
text  and  the  music ;  I  wish  my  dear  landsfolk  to 
find  themselves  therein  at  home.”  And  yet  modesty 
delayed  the  completion  of  the  opera. 

In  “A  Life  for  the  Czar  ”  Glinka  attempted  the 
combination  of  two  nationalities,  Russian  and 
Polish.  Each  nation  should  be  characterized  by 
the  rhythm,  the  tonality,  the  particular  harmonic 
structure  of  the  music.  Rubinstein,  who  should 
here  speak  with  authority,  claims  this  as  the  result 
of  the  attempt :  “  The  character  of  each  nationality 
is  maintained  throughout,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
nationalities  are  united  with  rare  technical  mastery.” 
Yet  the  opera  shows  decided  traces  of  the  influence 
of  the  Italian  conventionality  of  the  day.  There  is 
the  trio  in  the  first  act,  for  instance ;  and,  in  fact, 
nearly  all  of  the  ensemble  work  of  the  first  act  is 
free  from  Russian  character.  Nor  in  this  act  is  the 
melodic  form  of  pronounced  originality. 

The  dashing  Poles  were  to  be  represented  by 
incisive  rhythms,  brilliant  themes,  while  the  Russians 
were  to  be  described  as  restless,  melancholy,  in 
moods  of  shifting  tonality.  Only  in  the  great  tri¬ 
umphant  hymn  of  Russian  patriotism  at  the  end  of 
the  opera  was  there  to  be  tumultuous  joy  without 
alloy.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  scenes  in  which 
the  Poles  are  chiefly  concerned  are  the  most  char- 
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acteristic  of  the  opera ;  so  that  Fouque  perhaps  is 
justified  in  saying,  “  Glinka  thought  to  exalt  Russia, 
and,  lo,  it  is  Poland  that  triumphed.”  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  features  of  marked  originality  —  or 
originality  based  on  comparatively  unknown  folk¬ 
song  —  in  the  two  last  acts.  Glinka  employs,  for  in¬ 


stance,  in  the  melancholy  romance  of  Vania,  the  G 
scale  with  the  F  natural,  as  does  Mascagni  in  the 
first  act  of  “  L’Amico  Fritz.”  The  Russian  composers 
of  to-day  do  not  regard  “A  Life  for  the  Czar  ”  as  the 
best  or  the  most  characteristic  work  of  Glinka.  It 
is  true  that  C£sar  Cui,  perhaps  from  patriotism, 
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Redrawn  for  this  work,  by  Sidney  L.  Smith,  from  an  illustration  in  a  Russian  magazine. 


speaks  of  its  “  remarkable  originality-”  and  “  pro¬ 
found  depth,”  going  as  far  in  one  direction  as 
Tad£  Bulgarine  in  the  other,  when  he  wrote  the 
bitter  attacks  after  the  first  performance. 

The  text  of  “Ruslan  and  Ludmilla”  is  a  fairy 
story.  Here  Glinka  combines  the  Russian  and  the 


Circassian  nationalities.  He  himself  said  that  he 
wrote  the  music  in  fragments ;  and  the  loose  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  libretto  warred  undoubtedly  against  the 
immediate  success  of  the  opera,  although  to-day 
“  Ruslan  ”  is  regarded  in  Russia  as  Glinka’s  mas¬ 
terpiece.  In  this  opera  he  turned  deliberately  his 
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back  on  European  musical  conventionalities  and 
traditions,  and  looked  confidently  toward  the  East. 
He  dreamed  of  strange  scales,  of  new  moods,  of 
old  church  tones  curiously  modified ;  he  pursued 
new  rhythms ;  he  sought  painfully  after  unheard-of 
harmonies.  Here  in  a  word  was  the  founding  of 
the  modern  Russian  school,  which,  according  to 
Gustave  Bertrand,  wishes  to  have  a  language  of  its 
own  as  well  as  a  style.  “  So  afraid  is  it  still  of  being 
accused  of  imitation,  that  it  pretends  to  repudiate 
the  Italo-Franco-Germanic  scale,  and  the  whole 
system  of  tonalities  and  modulations,  which  have 
been  considered  for  three  centuries  the  base  of  mus¬ 
ical  civilization ;  it  would  fain  set  up  another  system 
of  scales,  another  grammar,  another  syntax.” 

Now  this  music  of  “  Ruslan  ”  is  as  foreign  as  is 
the  original  text,  and  yet  it  is  impossible  to  deny  its 
passages  of  rugged  power,  strange,  exotic  beauty, 
overwhelming  effect.  Fifty  years  ago  was  this  music 
written,  and  we  find  in  it  much  of  the  ultra-modern 
Russian  school.  Take  the  wild,  barbarous  music 
that  accompanies  the  seizure  and  carrying  away  of 
Ludmilla  by  two  monsters,  the  music  of  Tchernomor 
the  magician,  “  the  descending  scale,  terrible,  harsh, 
with  its  bizarre  harmonies,”  and  the  haunting  meas¬ 
ures  that  follow  (page  65  of  Fiirstner’s  edition  for 
voice  and  piano)  :  do  not  these  measures  seem  as 
though  they  were  signed  by  Tschaikowsky,  or  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff,  or  by  any  one  of  the  men  that  sit  at  the 
feet  of  Glinka?  It  is  in  this  opera  that  we  realize 
the  mighty  influence  of  the  composer  on  the  men 
that,  followed  him ;  it  is  in  this  work  that  we  realize 
that  Glinka  was  a  revolutionary. 

Fouque  has  drawn  a  parallel  between  Glinka  and 
Wagner;  but  when  he  claims  that  Glinka  was  the 
first  in  Europe  to  employ  a  rappel  caracteristique , 
he  forgets  history  and  such  men  as  Gr£try  and 
Weber.  Other  theories  or  practices  of  Glinka  and 
Wagner  were  anticipated  by  Georg  Reinbech  in  the 
.preface  to  his  heroic  opera  “  Orestes  ”  ;  but  theories 
were  not  enough  to  save  “  Orestes  ”  from  the  dust¬ 
bin  of  antiquity.  It  is  that  which  a  composer  may 
do  with  his  theories  or  in  spite  of  them  that  is  of  the 
first  importance  to  the  inquirer  into  the  worth  of 
his  music.  Nor  is  the  fact  that  Glinka  believed 
that  in  opera  the  music  should  be  intimately  con¬ 


nected  with,  the  meaning  of  the  words  enough  to 
make  him  a  remarkable  figure  in  the  history  of 
music ;  for  his  belief  was  shared  by  Frenchmen  and 
Italians  who  died  long  before  he  saw  the  light. 
Glinka  was  great  in  this  :  that  for  his  own  people  he 
founded  a  school ;  that  by  the  influence  of  his  music 
he  has  turned  Russian  musicians  who  followed  him 
away  from  the  contemplation  and  the  imitation  of  the 
great  works  of  Italian,  brench  and  German  masters. 

1  he  Frenchman  Berlioz,  himself  a  revolutionary, 
wrote  of  Glinka  that  “  his  talent  is  supple ;  he  can 
be  simple,  even  naive,  without  descending  to  that 
which  is  common  or  vulgar.  His  melodies  have  pas¬ 
sages  of  a  strange  fascination.  He  is  a  master  of 
harmony,  and  he  writes  for  the  instruments  with  a 
care  and  a  knowledge  of  their  most  secret  resources, 
which  makes  his  instrumentation  among  the  most 
fresh  and  vivacious  of  all  modern  instrumentations.” 

But  the  music  of  Glinka  is  known  chiefly  in 
Russia,  and  his  operas  do  not  find  an  abiding  place 
outside  the  boundaries  of  Russia.  Will  not  the 
intense  nationality  of  Glinka’s  best  music  prevent 
universal  recognition  and  affection  ? 

Pushkin  wrote  a  prologue  to  the  story  on  which 
the  libretto  of  Ruslan  is  founded,  and  in  this  pro¬ 
logue  are  found  these  words  : 

“  By  the  side  of  the  Blue  Sea  is  a  great  and  green  oak 
tree,  girt  with  a  golden  chain. 

Day  and  night,  a  marvellous  and  learned  cat  crawls 
around  this  oak. 

When  the  cat  crawls  to  the  right  he  sings  a  song; 
when  he  crawls  to  the  left  he  tells  a  story. 

It  is  there  you  must  sit  down  and  learn  the  under¬ 
standing  of  Russian  legends.  .  .  . 

There  the  spirit  of  Russia  and  the  fantasy  of  our 
ancestors  come  to  life  again. 

Pushkin  and  Glinka  sit  beneath  this  oak ;  they 
listen  to  the  cat  that  crawls  about  the  oak.  To 
him  who  is  unable  to  tarry  by  the  side  of  the  Blue 
Sea  will  the  music  that  comes  from  far  away  be 
moving,  irresistible,  pertaining  to  common  human¬ 
ity?  Or  will  the  music  of  this  ultra-Russian  school 
entertain  for  a  time  on  account  of  its  apparent 
singularity,  and  then  be  forgotten  by  the  Western 
hearer  of  paler  blood  and  carefully  combed  imagina¬ 
tion  ? 
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T  is  related  of  Chopin  that  he 
would  go  from  one  end  of  Paris 
to  another  rather  than  write  a 
short  note.  Rubinstein  appears 
to  have  felt  a  similar  disinclina¬ 
tion  to  letter-writing,  or  literary 
work  of  any  sort,  unlike  many  other  modern  com¬ 
posers,  especially  the  three  whom  he  dislikes  most 
of  all,  Wagner,  Liszt  and  Berlioz.  As  if  by  way 
of  retaliation,  the  writers  on  music  ignored  him 
almost  completely,  so  that,  if  we  except  a  few 
essays,  brief  biographic  notices  (full  of  .errors), 
and  the  current  criticism  of  new  works  in  the 
newspapers,  it  may  be  said  that  there  was  no 
Rubinstein  literature  until  a  few  years  ago.  In 
November,  1889,  however,  Russia  celebrated  the 
Rubinstein  Jubilee,  and  on  this  occasion  there 
appeared  two  brief,  but  valuable  books  on  the 
great  pianist  composer.  One  of  these  is  entitled 
“Anton  Rubinstein ;  A  Biographical  Sketch”  by 
Alexander  M’ Arthur  (Edinburgh,  Adams  Charles 
Black,  1889),  which  is  described  in  the  preface  as 
“a  series  of  facts  in  the  life  of  Anton  Rubinstein, 
collected  in  St.  Petersburg  from  intimate  friends 
of  the  composer-pianist,  from  Russian  journals, 
books  and  papers,  and  from  such  information  as 
came  to  light  during  various  conversations  held 
with  himself”  —  Mr.  M’Arthur  having  been  for 
some  time  Rubinstein’s  secretary.  Still  more  val¬ 
uable  is  an  autobiographic  sketch  which  appeared 
about  the  same  time.  Rubinstein  did  not  write 
this  himself,  but  a  stenographer  took  down  the 
story  of  his  life  and  Rubinstein  revised  the  proofs, 
so  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  authentic  and  accu¬ 
rate  (English  translation  by  Aline  Delano  ;  Boston, 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.)  Besides  these  two  booklets 
on  Rubinstein  there  is  only  one  other  that  I  have 
been  able  to  find  —  an  80-page  treatise,  “Anton 
Rubinstein,”  by  Bernhard  Vogel  (Leipsic,  Max 
Hesse,  1887),  devoted  chiefly  to  an  analysis  of 
Rubinstein’s  principal  works. 


Anton  Rubinstein’s  birth  place  was  the  village 
of  Wechwotinez,  near  Jassy,  in  Moldavia.  Owing 
to  a  lapse  of  memory  on  his  mother’s  part  he 
believed  all  his  life  that  his  birthday  was  November 
18,  1829,  but  an  examination  of  the  local  records 
showed  that  he  was  born  on  the  16th  (28th  new 
style)  ;  however,  he  says,  “now  that  I  am  in  my 
sixtieth  year  it  is  rather  late  to  alter  this  family 
fete  day,  and  so  I  shall  continue  to  celebrate  the 
1 8th  (30th)  of  November.”  His  father,  Gregor 
Rubinstein,  was  a  Polish  Jew,  and  his  mother, 
KaHria  Christofdrovna  (nee  Levenstein),  a  German 
Jewess,  born  in  Prussian  Silesia. 

About  the  time  of  Anton’s  birth  the  oppression 
of  Jews  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas  had  reached  the 
highest  degree  of  cruel  persecution.  To  escape 
this  and  save  his  possessions,  Roman  Rubinstein, 
Anton’s  grandfather,  gathered  together  all  the 
members  of  the  several  branches  of  the  Rubinstein 
family,  sixty  in  all,  and  had  them  baptized  as  Christ¬ 
ians.  Four  years  after  this  event,  when  Anton  was 
five,  his  father  moved  to  Moscow,  where  he  started 
a  pin  and  pencil  factory.  The  importance  of  this 
event  in  Anton’s  life  cannot  be  overestimated,  for 
if  his  family  had  remained  in  the  small  village,  he 
would  not  have  had  an  opportunity  to  cultivate  his 
musical  proclivities. 

It  was  his  mother  who  first  discovered  his  talent. 
She  had  received  a  good  musical  education,  played 
the  piano  well,  and  often  noticed  how  her  oldest 
little  boy  listened  while  she  played,  or  else  sang  to 
himself,  or  tried  to  make  a  toy  violin.  So  she 
made  up  her  mind  to  become  his  teacher,  and  the 
little  curly'  headed  boy  learned  so  rapidly  that  she 
soon  found  him  more  than  a  match ;  whereupon 
she  resolved  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  best 
instruction  obtainable  in  Moscow.  Professor  Alex¬ 
ander  Villoing,  who  was  reputed  the  best  local 
teacher,  was  consulted,  and  he  came  to  hear  Anton 
play.  “My  mother  then  told  him  how  she  had 
earnestly  hoped  that  he  would  consent  to  become 
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my  teacher,  but  that  owing  to  our  limited  means 
she  was  unable  to  pay  a  large  price  for  lessons. 
Villoing  hastened  to  reply  that  he  was  not  pressed 
for  money,  and  would  willingly  undertake  my  mus¬ 
ical  education  free  of  charge,  and  with  him  my 
lessons  began  and  ended,  for  no  other  teacher  did 
I  have.” 

Anton  was  between  five  and  six  years  old  when 
his  mother  commenced  to  teach  him.  She  gave 
more  time  to  him  than  to  her  other  children,  as 
she  found  him  a  more  apt  pupil.  Professor 
Villoing  was  not  much  of  a  virtuoso,  but  he  knew 
how  to  teach,  and  was  especially  careful  in  regard 
to  the  correct  position  of  the  hands,  and  the 
production  of  a  good  tone.  In  his  absence  Anton’s 
mother  watched  over  his  exercises.  “  In  those 
days  the  method  of  teaching  was  very  stern,” 
writes  Rubinstein ;  “  ferules,  punches  and  even 
slaps  on  the  face  were  of  frequent  occurrence.” 
But  the  result  was  a  thorough  foundation  in  tech¬ 
nique,  and  Rubinstein  adds  that  in  all  his  life  he 
never  met  a  better  teacher  than  Villoing.  Though 
a  strict  master,  he  soon  came  to  seem  like  a  friend 
or  second  father  to  Anton,  who  found  his  lessons 
a  pleasure  and  a  recreation  :  “  I  cannot  call  them 
lessons ;  they  were  a  musical  education.” 

So  great  was  Anton’s  interest  in  music  and  his 
progress  so  rapid,  that  his  general  education  was 
rather  neglected  at  the  time.  “  I  do  not  remember 
when  or  how  I  learned  my  alphabet.” 

Villoing  was  evidently  proud  of  his  pupil  who, 
when  he  was  in  his  tenth  year,  began  to  be  talked 
of  in  Moscow  as  a  prodigy ;  and  he  finally  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  overcoming  Gregor  Rubinstein’s  oppo¬ 
sition,  and  Anton  was  permitted  to  make  his  first 
public  appearance  at  a  charity  concert,  on  July  23, 
1839.  He  played  pieces  by  Hummel,  Thalberg, 
Liszt,  Field  and  Henselt,  was  warmly  applauded, 
and  a  local  paper  spoke  of  his  “beautiful,  clear 
tone,”  and  the  wonderful  manner  in  which  the 
child  artist  entered  into  the  composers’  ideas. 

The  success  of  this  concert  convinced  Mme. 
Rubinstein  that  her  son  was  destined  to  be  a  great 
artist,  and  in  order  to  afford  him  greater  advan¬ 
tages  than  Moscow  offered,  she  was  now  anxious  to 
send  him  to  the  Paris  Conservatory.  Villoing  not 
only  approved  this  plan  but  even  offered  to  accom¬ 
pany  his  pupil.  Strange  to  say  Anton  was  refused 
admission  to  the  Conservatory.  “Whether  they 
considered  me  too  young,  or  too  far  advanced  in 


music,  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  suspect  that  Villoing, 
who  regarded  me  as  his  own  creation,  was  reluctant 
to  part  with  me,  or  to  intrust  my  musical  education 
to  any  other  than  himself,  even  to  the  teachers  in 
the  Paris  Conservatory.”  Possibly  the  policy  of 
Cherubini  had  something  to  do  with  his  exclusion. 
Seventeen  years  previously  that  austere  musician 
had  refused  Liszt  (then  1 2  years  of  age)  permis¬ 
sion  to  enter  the  same  conservatory  because  he 
disliked  prodigies.  To  some  extent  this  dislike 
was  justified,  as  the  world  was  at  that  time  full  of 
prodigies,  most  of  whom  came  to  naught. 

Anton  did  not  feel  disappointed  at  this  exclu¬ 
sion.  His  lessons  with  Villoing  continued  and  he 
was  allowed  to  give  a  few  concerts  in  the  piano 
rooms  of  some  great  manufacturers,  on  which  oc¬ 
casions  he  met  Liszt,  Chopin  and  other  famous 
musicians.  Villoing  was  pleased  with  the  success 
of  his  pupil,  who  writes,  however,  that  he  looked 
on  all  this  in  the  light  of  an  amusement,  and  that, 
while  his  teacher  was  strict,  he  himself  was  “a  great 
rogue.”  Thus  the  year  spent  in  Paris  was  of  little 
benefit  to,  his  musical  progress,  except  in  so  far  as 
it  gave  him  opportunity  to  hear  Chopin  (at  his 
own  house)  and  Liszt,  whose  playing  made  him 
cry  and  who,  at  one  of  Anton’s  concerts,  embraced 
the  lad  and  predicted  that  he  would  be  his  suc¬ 
cessor.  Liszt  advised  Villoing  to  take  his  pupil  to 
Germany  for  further  study;  but  before  acting  on 
this  advice  a  series  of  concerts  was  given  by  Anton 
in  England,  Holland,  Norway,  Sweden  and  Ger¬ 
many.  In  London  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
attracted  much  attention,  although  the  Examiner 
devoted  to  him  a  long  article  in  which  these  signi¬ 
ficant  lines  occur  :  “  To  gratify  those  whose  taste 
leads  them  to  prefer  fashionable  music,  he  plays 
the  fantasias  of  Liszt,  Thalberg,  Herz,  etc ;  but 
when  exhibiting  before  real  connoisseurs  he 
chooses  for  his  purpose  the  elaborate  compositions 
of  the  old  German  school  —  the  learned  and  diffi¬ 
cult  fugues  of  Sebastian  Bach  and  Handel  —  all 
which  he  executes  with  an  ease  as  well  as  precision 
which  very  few  masters  are  able  to  attain ;  and  to 
add  to  the  wonder,  he  plays  everything  from 
memory,  this  faculty  being,  apparently,  as  fully 
developed  in  him  as  it  is  now  and  then,  though 
rarely,  in  adults  who  have  perfected  it  by  long 
practice.” 

He  was  also  received  by  “  the  young  and  hand¬ 
some  Queen  Victoria,”  as  he  writes,  “and  subse- 
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quently  in  all  the  aristocratic  circles.  Although 
but  a  boy  of  12,  I  felt  no  shyness  or  timidity  in 
the  presence  of  these  formal  lords  and  ladies.” 
When  he  returned  to  St.  Petersburg,  after  an 
absence  of  four  years,  he  was  summoned  to  the 
Winter  Palace  and  presented  to  the  Imperial 
family.  The  Emperor,  who  was  in  a  playful  mood, 
caressed  him  and 
exclaimed,  “How 
is  your  Excellen¬ 
cy?”  On  another 
occasion,  after  a 
charity  concert,  he 
was,  at  the  desire 
of  the  Empress 
Alexandra,  placed 
on  a  table  and 
caressed  by  Her 
Majesty.  “  I  look¬ 
ed  at  my  concerts 
in  the  light  of  a 
plaything,”  he 
adds,  “like  a  child 
that  I  was,  and  as 
I  was  regarded.” 

He  also  relates 
that  at  that  time 
he  was  a  devoted 
imitator  of  Liszt, 

“of  his  manners 
and  movements, 
his  trick  of  tossing 
back  his  hair,  his 
way  of  holding  his 
hands,  of  all  the 
peculiar  move¬ 
ments  of  his  play¬ 
ing,  which  nat¬ 
urally  called  forth 
a  smile  from  those 
who  had  heard 
Liszt,  and  perhaps 
also  increased  the  interest  felt  in  the  boy-virtuoso.” 

The  proceeds  of  these  concerts  were  just  suffi¬ 
cient  to  defray  traveling  expenses ;  but  Anton  had 
received  from  aristocratic  admirers  several  valua¬ 
ble  presents  which  were  pawned  (never  to  be 
redeemed)  on  his  return  to  Moscow,  and  the 
proceeds  from  which  were  greatly  needed,  as  his 
father’s  business  affairs  had  not  prospered.  His 


mother,  meanwhile,  had  made  up  her  mind  that 
the  life  of  a  traveling  prodigy  was  not  the  best  way 
of  developing  her  son’s  talent,  so  she  decided  to 
take  him  to  Berlin  with  his  sister  Luba  and  his 
younger  brother,  Nicholas.  Of  this  brother 
Anton  says  that  “besides  his  excellent  technique 
he  had  already  given  signs  of  ability  in  original 

composition  ;  in 
fact  he  began  to 
compose  at  the 
age  of  five.  “They 
arrived  in  Berlin 
in  *1844,  and  re¬ 
mained  for  two 
years.  Both  the 
brothers  took  les¬ 
sons  in  composi¬ 
tion  of  Dehn,  and 
Nicholas  also  had 
piano  lessons  of 
Kullak,  while  An¬ 
ton  from  this  time 
on  was  his  own 
piano  teacher.  He 
gave  no  concerts 
during  these  two 
years,  but  played 
occasionally  in  so¬ 
ciety  and  at  clubs. 
In  composition  he 
could  not  have 
had  a  better  in¬ 
structor  than 
Dehn,  who  was 
also  the  teacher 
of  Glinka  and 
Kiel.  Anton’s 
mother  was  also 
acquainted  with 
Mendelssohn  and 
Meyerbeer,  on 
whom  she  called 
occasionally  with  her  children  and  took  counsel 
regarding  their  musical  education. 

In  1846  Anton’s  father  died,  his  mother  returned 
to  Moscow  with  Luba  and  Nicholas,  while  Anton, 
a  youth  of  sixteen,  started  for  Vienna  to  carve  his 
fortune.  The  fact  that  Vienna  harbored  Liszt, 
“the  King  of  musicians,”  on  whose  protection  he 
relied,  was  one  reason  why  he  selected  that  city  in 
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preference  to  any  other  musical  centre.  But 
Liszt  was  not  in  his  usual  amiable  mood  when 
Anton  called,  and  he  gave  him  to  understand  that 
every  man  must  pave  his  own  way.  Nor  did  the 
letters  of  introduction  which  he  had  brought  from 
Berlin  open  a  friendly  house  to  him.  He  gave 
some  lessons  for  a  mere  pittance,  lived  in  an  attic, 
and  often  had,  for  several  days,  not  enough  money 
to  pay  for  his  dinner,  and  so  went  hungry. 

His  only  solace  was  composition.  Before  leav¬ 
ing  Berlin  he  had  already  succeeded  in  finding 
publishers  fora  few  of  the  pieces,  including' a  study 
for  the  piano  on  the  subject  of  Undine,  which 
was  even  honored  by  a  notice  from  the  pen  of 
that  professional  discoverer  of  geniuses,  Schumann, 
who  praised  it  for  its  melodious  character,  while 
objecting  to  some  errors  in  the  harmony,  and 
pointing  out  that  in  a  piece  by  so  young  a 
composer,  real  originality  was  of  course  out  of  the 
question.  Concerning  his  Viennese  compositions 
in  the  attic,  Rubinstein  says:  “What  did  I  not 
write  in  these  days  of  hunger !  Every  sort  of 
composition,  not  only  in  the  department  of  music 
—  operas,  oratorios,  symphonies  and  songs — but 
articles  philosophic,  literary,  and  critical  as  well.” 
Of  this  music  but  a  small  part  appeared  in  print, 
and  in  most  cases  the  young  composer  had  to  be 
glad  to  find  a  publisher  without  expecting  any 
remuneration. 

Two  months  after  Anton  had  taken  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  garret,  Liszt  called  upon  him  and 
tried  to  make  amends  for  his  previous  curt  behav¬ 
ior  by  inviting  him  to  dinner ;  an  invitation  which 
the  poor  fellow  accepted  only  too  gladly,  for  the 
pangs  of  hunger  had  been  gnawing  him  for  several 
days.  “After  this,”  he  writes,  “  I  was  always  on 
good  terms  with  Liszt  until  the  time  of  his  death.” 

In  1847  he  undertook  a  concert  tour  in  Hungary 
with  the  flutist  Heindel.  At  its  close  these  two, 
with  another  friend,  decided  to  emigrate  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  via  Berlin  and  Hamburg.  When  they  got  to 
Berlin  in  1848  Rubinstein  told  his  former  teacher 
of  their  plan,  but  Dehn  dissuaded  him,  and  so  he 
abandoned  his  companions,  and  took  up  his 
residence  iii  Berlin  once  more,  “Leading  the  Bohe¬ 
mian  life  of  an  artist  —  feasting  when  money  was 
plenty  and  going  hungry  when  it  was  gone.”  But 
1848  was  not  a  good  year  for  getting  an  artistic 
footing  in  Berlin,  for  the  great  revolution  had 
broken  out.  He  witnessed  some  of  its  stormy 


scenes,  but  his  occupation  was  gone ;  there  was 
no  demand  for  lessons  or  concerts,  and  finally  he 
concluded  that  the  wisest  thing  he  could  do  was  to 
return  to  St.  Petersburg. 

The  sixth  chapter  of  Rubinstein’s  autobiography 
is  devoted  to  a  detailed  narrative  of  the  adventures 
which  befell  him  on  his  return  to  his  native  coun¬ 
try —  incidents  which  he  presents  in  an  amusing 
light,  but  which  must  have  been  very  annoying,  if 
not  alarming,  at  the  time.  He  had  forgotten  to 
provide  himself  with  a  passport,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  narrowly  escaped  arrest,  and  was  even 
threatened  with  deportation  to  Siberia.  What  was 
worse  still,  the  police  suspected  the  box  in  which 
he  carried  his  manuscripts  of  being  a  receptacle  of 
seditious  documents  in  cryptograph,  so  it  was 
detained,  and  the  contents  afterwards  sold  to 
merchants  as  waste  paper  before  Rubinstein  had 
heard  of  their  being  advertised ;  and  so  his  early 
works  were  lost,  excepting  such  as  he  reproduced 
from  memory. 

The  five  years  from  1849  to  1S54  were  spent 
mostly  in.  St.  Petersburg  where  the  young  pianist- 
composer,  now  in  his  twenties,  continued  to  lead 
the  same  kind  of  life  that  he  had  led  in  Berlin  — 
rich  one  moment,  poor  the  next,  indulging  in 
luxuries  to-day  and  walking  to-morrow  because  he 
could  not  pay  his  cab  fare.  In  giving  lessons  he 
adapted  his  charges  to  the  wealth  of  his  pupils, 
some  paying  him  one  rouble  an  hour,  others 
twenty-five. 

The  Grand  Duchess  Helen,  sister  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Nicholas,  a  great  patroness  of  the  arts  and 
artists,  took  him  under  her  protection,  and  made 
him  “accompanist  in  general  to  the  court  singers” 
and  gave  him  frequent  opportunity  to  play  before 
the  empefor  and  the  aristocracy  at  her  soirees  to 
which  the  best  artists  were  always  invited. 

It  was  during  these  years,  too,  that  he  came 
forward  prominently  for  the  first  time  as  a  com¬ 
poser.  “  I  wrote  operas  in  Italian  and  German,” 
he  says,  “  for  at  that  time,  with  the  exception  of 
Glinka,  there  were  no  Russian  composers  —  noth¬ 
ing  but  amateurs,  dilettanti  landlords,  dilettanti 
clerks;  musicians  —  real  artists  —  who  looked  upon 
their  art  as  the  very  essence  of  their  lives,  were 
nowhere  to  be  found.  *****  The 
Russian  opera  was  as  yet  in  embryo,  as  far  as 
regards  the  singers.” 

The  first  of  Rubinstein’s  operas  was  Dimitry 
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Donskoi,  which  was  produced  in  1852.  The  com¬ 
poser  conducted  personally,  but  the  singing  was  so 
wretched  that  the  opera  failed  to  please  the 
public,  although  in  later  years  it  won  some  popu¬ 
larity.  At  the  request  of  the  Grand  Duchess 
Helen,  he  next  wrote  three  one-act  operas  to 
illustrate  some  of  the  various  nationalities  of  the 
vast  Russian  Empire.  One  of  these,  produced  in 
1853,  was  entitled  Thomas  the  Fool,  but  the 
singing  was  so  outra¬ 
geous  that  Rubinstein 
fled  from  the  theatre, 
and  on  the  following 
day  he  appeared  at  the 
office  to  demand  the 
return  of  his  score.  The 
other  two  of  these  op¬ 
eras,  Vengeance  and  the 
Siberian  Hunter,  were 
never  performed ;  in¬ 
deed,  ill  luck  once  more 
befell  him  regarding  his 
early  works,  for  the 
MMS.  of  these  operas 
were  burned  with  the 
theatre.  A  copy  of  the 
Siberian  Hunter,  how¬ 
ever,  still  exists,  as  Mr. 

M’Arthur  informs  us, 
in  Rubinstein’s  musical 
library  at  Peterhof. 

In  the  mean  time 
Mme.  Rubinstein’s 
policy  of  interrupting 
her  son’s  career  as  a 
child  prodigy  and  caus¬ 
ing  him  to  settle  down 
to  study  his  art  serious¬ 
ly,  had  been  proven  a 
wise  course.  For,  had 
Anton  continued  to  amuse  the  curiosity  of 
prodigy  lovers,  he  might  have  degenerated  into  a 
mere  tricky  virtuoso,  or  come  to  grief  entirely 
through  overworked  nerves.  Instead  of  this  he 
had  allowed  his  faculties  to  mature,  and  now, 
thirteen  years  after  his  first  concert  tour,  the  young 
man  of  25  made  up  his  mind  to  show  the  world 
what  he  had  learned  in  the  interim.  A  concert 
tour  was  undertaken,  lasting  from  1854  to  1858, 
during  which  timp  he  visited  the  principal  cities 
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A  most  characteristic  silhouette  sketch  by  Mrs.Behr  made  in  1886  in 
St.  Petersburg.  The  fac-simile  autograph  is  Rubin¬ 
stein’s  name  in  Russian. 


of  Germany,  Austria,  France  and  England.  His 
main  object  was  not  to  shine  as  a  pianist,  but  to 
introduce  himself  to  the  world  as  a  composer. 
But,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  the  public  and  the 
cities  were  much  quicker  in  appreciating  his 
interpretative  than  his  creative  genius. 

The  question  is  often  asked  whether  Rubinstein 
was  ever  a  pupil  of  Liszt.  He  was  not  —  at  least 
he  never  took  lessons  of  Liszt.  In  a  wider  sense, 

however,  he  may  be 
called  a  pupil  of  Liszt, 
for  we  have  already 
seen  how  greatly  the 
little  Anton  had  been 
affected  by  Liszt’s  play¬ 
ing  in  Paris,  and  how 
he  had  copied  his 
method  and  his  man¬ 
nerisms. 

In  1854  once  more 
he  came  under  Liszt’s 
influence.  At  that  time 
Liszt  was  living  at  Wei¬ 
mar,  the  centre  of  an 
admiring  host  of  pupils 
and  musicians,  the 
patron  -  general,  so  to 
speak,  of  all  young  and 
ambitious  composers, 
including  the  exiled 
Wagner.  It  was  natural 
that  Rubinstein,  eager 
for  recognition  as  a 
creative  musician, 
should  also  have  turned 
to  Weimar.  He  was 
cordially  received  by 
Liszt,  in  whose  house 
he  lived  five  or  six 
months,  dining  at  the 
Witgenstein,  who  had 


house  of  the  Princess 
been  the  cause  of  Liszt’s 
of  a  virtuoso  and 
path  of  a  composer 


giving  up  the  life 
following  the  more  thorny 
But  though  Liszt,  during 


these  months,  may  have  often  played  for  Rubin¬ 
stein  and  given  him  hints,  indirectly,  in  piano 
playing,  he  failed  to  make  an  impression  on 
him  as  a  composer ;  for  Rubinstein  writes  in  his 
autobiography  that  he  always  esteemed  Liszt  as 
“a  great  performer,  a  performing  virtuoso,  indeed, 
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but  no  composer ;  ”  adding,  “  I  shall  doubtless  be 
devoured  piecemeal  for  giving  such  an  opinion.” 

The  odd  fact  is  mentioned  by  Rubinstein  that 
in  Russia  he  was  considered  a  German  and  in 
Germany  a  Russian.  But  although  at  the  time  of 
the  Crimean  war  all  Europe  was  hostile  to  Russia, 
this  hostility  did  not  extend  to  the  domain  of 
music,  and  Rubinstein,  the  pianist,  was  applauded 
everywhere  as  the  true  successor  of  Liszt.  To 
England  he  could  not  go  at  first  because  it  was 
dosed  to  all  Russians;  but  after  the  war,  in  1857, 
he  went  there,  and  although  some  of  the  critics 
attacked  him,  popular  sentiment  was  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  on  his  side,  and  the  conductor  of  the  Musical 
Union,  John  Ellah,  wrote  that  never  since  the  last 
appearance  of  Mendelssohn  in  1847  had  so  much 
enthusiasm  been  expressed  as  at  Rubinstein’s 
debut  in  1857. 

The  winter  of  1856  to  1857  Rubinstein  had 
spent  at  Nice,  where  the  Grand  Duchess  Helen 
had  bought  a  villa,  and  the  widowed  Empress 
Alexandra  was  lamenting  her  late  husband,  and 
the  result  of  the  Crimean  war.  At  the  numerous 
social  gatherings  of  this  winter,  musical  subjects 
were  frequently  discussed,  says  Rubinstein,  “and 
all  acknowledged  that  the  state  of  music  in  Russia 
was  deplorable.  We  all  agreed,  unanimously  — 
the  Grand  Duchess  favoring  it  particularly — that 
on  her  return  to  St.  Petersburg  something  must  be 
done  for  the  musical  education  of  Russian  society, 
and  it  was  there  in  Nice,  under  the  beautiful  skies 
of  Italy,  that  the  first  conception  of  the  Russian 
Musical  Society  in  St.  Petersburg  took  its  origin.” 

Having  returned  to  St.  Petersburg,  Rubinstein 
devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  founding  of  the 
national  Conservatory,  and  it  was  in  1862  that 
Russia  received  its  first  high  school  of  music. 
Previous  to  that,  musical  education  had  consisted 
chiefly  in  the  memorizing  of  a  few  simple  tunes 
in  the  family  circle.  There  were  no  professional 
musicians  but  only  amateurs,  and  the  profession  of 
musician  was  not  recognized  officially.  To  secure 
the  necessary  funds  for  the  conservatory,  Rubin¬ 
stein  and  his  colleagues  went  about  from  house  to 
house,  like  Russian  priests,  soliciting  subscriptions. 
Concerts  were  also  given  to  add  to  the  funds. 
Rubinstein,  assumed  the  directorship,  and  such 
famous  teachers  as  Wieniawsky  and  Leschetizki 
asked  only  a  rouble  a  lesson.  The  result  was  that 
the  classes  were  soon  crowded  and  the  school 


prospered  in  spite  of  its  enemies,  who  denounced 
the  school  as  the  production  of  “  a  set  of  Germans, 
professional  pedants,”  and  who  opened  a  rival 
school  where  tuition  was  given  free.  That  Rubin¬ 
stein  should  have  enemies  among  the  Russian 
musicians  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  he  had, 
some  years  previously,  written  for  a  Viennese 
journal  an  article  on  Russian  music  in  which  he 
spoke  very  highly  of  Glinka,  while  the  other  com¬ 
posers  fared  ill  at  his  hands. 

That  he  should  have  given  so  much  of  his  time 
to  the  elementary  and  difficult  task  of  founding  a 
Conservatory,  is  the  more  to  his  credit  when  we 
bear  in  mind  that  all  this  time  he  might  have 
made  a  fortune  by  giving  concerts  in  the  various 
cities  of  Europe.  For  several  years,  however,  he 
confined  his  labors  chiefly  to  St.  Petersburg,  where 
he  often  appeared  as  pianist  and  conductor.  In 
1865  he  married  Vera  Tschekouanoff,  who  accom¬ 
panied  him  in  a  concert  tour  the  same  year.  In 
1867  he  resigned  from  the  position  of  director  of 
the  Conservatory  and  once  more  devoted  himself 
chiefly  to  concerts.  The  number  of  pupils  had  in 
the  meantime  grown  to  700,  and  among  them  we 
find  such  eminent  names  as  Tschai'kowsky  and 
Madame  Essipoff.  The  cause  of  his  leaving  the 
Conservatory  was  a  disagreement  with  its  professors 
as  to  the  objects  and  methods  of  instruction. 

Of  the  concert  tours  which  now  followed,  the 
most  gigantic  was  that  which  he  undertook  to 
America  in  1872  with  the  violinist  Wieniawsky. 
For  215  concerts  he  was  to  receive  $40,000  and 
the  violinist  half  that  sum ;  and  this  contract  was 
carried  out  to  the  letter. 

“ For  a  time,”  he  writes,  “I  was  entirely  under 
the  control  of  the  manager.  May  heaven  preserve 
us  from  such  slavery !  Under  these  conditions 
there  is  no  chance  for  art  —  one  grows  into  an 
automaton,  performing  mechanical  work ;  no  dig¬ 
nity  remains  to  the  artist,  he  is  lost. 

It  often  happened  that  we  gave  two  or  three 
concerts  in  as  many  different  cities  on  the  same 
day.  The  receipts  and  the  success  were  invariably 
gratifying,  but  it  was  all  so  tedious  that  I  began  to 
despise  myself  and  my  art.”  This,  combined  with 
his  great  aversion  to  an  ocean  trip,  has  prevented 
him  from  returning  to  America,  although  managers 
have  often  offered  him  immense  sums,  the  highest 
being  $125,000  for  fifty  concerts,  which  he  refused 
in  1891.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Rubinstein 
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found  the  Americans  more  musical  than  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  whom  he  regards  as  the  least  musical  nation 
in  the  world,  only  two  per  cent,  of  them  having, 
in  his  opinion,  any  knowledge  of  this  art,  while  of 
the  French  sixteen  per  cent.,  and  of  the  Germans, 
fifty  per  cent,  are  musical. 

The  proceeds  of  this  American  tour  laid  the 
foundation  of  Rubinstein’s  prosperity.  On  his 
return  to  Russia  he  bought  a  villa  at  Peterhof,  near 
St.  Petersburg,  which  thenceforth  remained  his 
refuge,  where  he  could  compose  without  inter¬ 
ruption  in  the  intervals  between  his  concert  tours. 
In  1885-1886  he  prepared  a  grand  finale  for  his 
career  as  pianist  by  giving  a  series  of  seven  histor¬ 
ical  concerts  in  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Vienna, 
Berlin,  London,  Paris  and  Leipsic.  They  were 
intended  to  illustrate  the  gradual  development  of 
piano-forte  music ;  and  with  his  usual  generosity  he 
repeated  each  concert  on  the  subsequent  day  for 
the  benefit  of  students.  The  instructive  pro¬ 
grammes  are  reprinted  in  M’Arthur’s  biography, 
pages  86-90. 

In  1887  Rubinstein  was  asked  to  resume  the 
directorship  of  the  national  Conservatory  and 
accepted  the  offer  on  condition  that  he  could 
manage  everything  in  his  own  way.  This  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  do  with  a  vengeance,  for  he  not  only 
turned  away  pupils,  and  completely  altered  the 
programme  of  study,  but  also  sent  off  professors 
and  gave  others  lower  places.  The  result  was  a 
great  outcry  and  commotion,  but  in  the  end  things 
adjusted  themselves  again.  Although  he  refused 
to  play  any  more  in  public  except  for  charity, 
he  continued  to  give,  for  the  benefit  of  students 
and  privileged  friends,  lecture-recitals  at  which, 
according  to  Mr.  M’Arthur,  he  was  almost  always 
in  good  humor,  enthusiastic,  “  In  love  with  the 
music  he  was  interpreting,  and  his  remarks  to  the 
pupils  delightfully  witty  and  learned.” 

Only  one  more  event  of  special  biographic 
importance  remains  to  be  recorded — the  official 
jubilee  on  Nov.  30,  1889,  of  his  first  public  appear¬ 
ance  as  pianist  fifty  years  previously,  coinciding 
within  a  few  months  with  his  sixtieth  birthday. 
'1  he  festivities  lasted  six  days  and  were  participated 
in  by  the  royal  family,  the  aristocracy  and  the 
artistic  circles  of  the  Russian  capital. 

1  here  was  a  reception  at  which  fifty-four  addresses 
were  presented  to  Rubinstein,  and  a  number  of 
pieces  played  by  former  pupils  of  the  Conservatory, 


including  Tschaikowsky.  There  were  also  con¬ 
certs  at  which  Rubinstein  played,  and  performances 
were  given  of  his  Tower  of  Babel  and  Feramors, 
and  of  his  new  opera,  Goruscha ,  the  festivities 
winding  up  with  a  grand  ball.  “During  the  first 
day,”  writes  Mr.  M’Arthur  in  the  New  York 
Musical  Courier  (Jan.  15,  1890),  “300  telegrams 
were  received,  and  Rubinstein  was  presented  with 
the  citizenship  of  the  borough  of  Peterhof  —  a  great 
honor  in  Russia  —  an  annuity  of  3000  roubles  from 
the  Czar’s  private  treasury,  and  numerous  local 
and  foreign  honors.”  Many  years  previously  he 
had  already  been  appointed  Imperial  concert- 
director  and  court  pianist,  and  in  1869  he  had 
received  the  Vladimir  order,  which  raised  him  to 
noble  rank.  In  1877  the  President  of  France, 
MacMahon,  handed  him  personally  the  order  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Rubinstein’s  head  has  often  been  compared  to 
Beethoven’s,  and  his  long,  shaggy,  dark  hair,  thrown 
back  from  his  broad,  high  forehead,  gives  him  a 
strikingly  leonine  appearance.  “  I  am  simply 
much  hair  and  little  nose,”  he  once  said  of  himself, 
and  Mr.  M’Arthur  adds  these  graphic  touches : 
“A  peculiar  droop  of  the  upper  eye-lids  at  the  right 
and  left  sides  of  the  forehead,  gives  an  odd 
expression  to  his  face,  and  the  serene  thoughtful¬ 
ness  of  his  forehead  is  strongly  at  variance  with 
the  lines  of  passion  and  impetuosity  about  his 
mouth.  He  wears  neither  beard  nor  moustachios.” 

His  extensive  travels  made  him  a  good  linguist. 
He  understands  Italian  and  Spanish,  and  besides 
Russian  speaks  German,  French  and  English  flu¬ 
ently.  He  was  always  fond  of  good  company  and 
a  game  of  whist.  He  is  very  sensitive  to  female 
charms  and  chivalrous  toward  women ;  the  amount 
of  marriage  dowers  he  has  given  to  penniless 
maidens  when  he  was  amassing  wealth  on  his 
concert  tours  is  said  to  be  a  standing  joke  among 
his  friends.  Had  he  saved  all  his  earnings  he 
might  be  a  millionaire.  A  foot-note  in  his  auto¬ 
biography  states  that  “  It  has  been  ascertained  that 
during  the  twenty-eight  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  foundation  of  the  Conservatory,  Rubin¬ 
stein  devoted  the  proceeds  of  his  charity  concerts, 
amounting  to  more  than  300,000  roubles,  to  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  and  to  other  good  works.” 
The  time  which  he  gave  to  the  Conservatory  and 
its  pupils,  financially  considered,  was  worth  at 
least  another  sum  of  that  size. 
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At  the  piano,  Rubinstein,  in  his  childhood, 
imitated  the  mannerisms  of  Liszt,  as  we  have  seen, 
but  in  mature  years  he  preserved  a  quiet,  dignified 
deportment  which  added  much  to  the  impressive¬ 
ness  of  his  performances.  His  massive,  manly, 
leonine  appearance  in  itself  seemed  to  augment 
the  force  of  his  playing  of  a  tumultuous,  agitated 
movement ;  but  the  same  hands  which  at  one 
moment  seemed  to  be  the  paws  of  an  angry  lion, 
at  the  next  moment  danced  on  the  keyboard  with 
the  dainty  lightness  of  fairy  fingers.  No  one  has 
ever  sung  more  beautifully  on  the  keyboard  than 
Rubinstein,  no  one  ever  brought  an  audience  to  a 
higher  pitch  of  excitement  than  he  has  by  his 
impetuous  exhibitions  of  passionate  pianism. 
For  several  decades  critics  have  delighted  in 
making  comparisons  between  Rubinstein  and  Dr. 
Hans  von  Btilow.  The  latter  is  represented  as  an 
objective  pianist,  who  interprets  each  composer 
truthfully,  as  an  object  is  reflected  in  a  mirror, 
and  Rubinstein  as  a  subjective  pianist  who  adds 
to  each  piece  more  or  less  of  his  own  personality. 
There  is  some  truth  in  this ;  for  Rubinstein  is  a 
genius,  and  a  genius  cannot  help  coloring  every¬ 
thing  with  his  own  moods  and  passions ;  but  it 
would  be  entirely  wrong  to  say  that  Rubinstein’s 
Mozart  is  less  Mozartean,  his  Beethoven  less  Bee- 
thovenish,  his  Schumann  less  Schumannesque  than 
Billow’s.  His  practices  as  a  teacher  as  well  as 
his  playing  refute  this,  notion.  He  was  always 
angry  when  a  pupil  brought  him  an  “  edited  ” 
edition  of  the  classics,  and  insisted  on  having  the 
unadulterated  article.  In  cases  where  he  undoubt¬ 
edly  gave  a  personal  version  of  a  piece  —  as  for 
instance  of  Chopin’s  funeral  march,  which  he 
began  very  softly,  swelling  it  gradually  to  fortissimo 
and  ending  again  pianissimo — as  if  to  suggest  a 
passing  procession,  he  did  not  allow  his  pupils  to 
copy  his  example.  If  at  times  he  has  allowed  his 
hands  to  run  away  with  his  judgment,  like  a  pair 
of  unruly  horses,  it  was  less  with  the  view  to  dazzle 
the  public  with  a  display  of  digital  virtuosity  than 
because  his  animal  spirits  overpowered  him.  He 
never  played  at  the  audience  but  only  for  himself, 
it  seemed ;  and  to  an  ignorant  American  who 
once  asked  him  why  he  did’nt  play  “something 
for  the  soul,”  he  said,  “well,  I  have  played  for  the 
soul,  for  my  soul,  not  for  yours.” 

Being  a  creative  genius,  Rubinstein  preferred 


composing  to  practising,  and  in  consequence 
his  technique  occasionally  became  “  rusty,”  and 
wrong  notes  were  struck.  But  neither  this  nor  his 
occasional  capriciousness  in  the  treatment  of  a 
composition,  nor  the  fact  that  he  hardly  ever 
played  a  piece  twice  in  the  same  way,  detracted  in 
the  least  from  his  popularity ;  his  concerts  were 
always  crowded,  the  enthusiasm  unbounded.  And 
the  secret  of  this  success  was  that  Rubinstein,  (as 
Wagner  said  of  Liszt)  did  not  simply  reproduce 
when  he  was  playing,  but  actually  re-produced  or 
re-created  the  pieces.  When  he  could  give  so 
much  pleasure  to  the  musical  world  by  his  playing, 
it  seemed  cruel  that  he  should  have  ceased  his 
career  as  performer  with  his  historical  concerts  so 
many  years  ago ;  but  there  was  a  special  reason 
for  this  in  the  gradual  weakening  of  his  memory. 
He  himself  relates  that  up  to  his  fiftieth  year  his 
memory  was  prodigious,  but  that  since  that  time 
he  has  been  conscious  of  a  growing  weakness. 
“  I  began  to  feel  an  uncertainty ;  something  like 
a  nervous  dread  often  takes  possession  of  me 
while  I  am  on  the  stage  in  presence  of  a  large 
audience.  *  *  *  This  sense  of  uncertainty 

has  often  inflicted  upon  me  tortures  only  to  be 
compared  with  those  of  the  Inquisition,  while  the 
public  listening  to  me  imagines  that  I  am  perfectly 
calm.” 

What  it  means  to  have  a  musical  memory  like 
his  is  graphically  shown  by  the  figures  provided  by 
an  enthusiast  in  Vienna  who  made  his  pupils  count 
all  the  notes  played  by  Rubinstein  at  one  concert 
and  found  that  there  were  62,990.  As  Rubinstein 
could  have  given  more  than  a  dozen  such  concerts 
without  exhausting  his  mental  repertory,  he  must 
have  had  about  a  million  notes  stowed  away  in 
their  proper  place  in  his  memory !  No  wonder 
that  such  elaborate  machinery  should  occasionally 
get  out  of  gear  after  forty  years  of  constant  use. 
Mr.  Joseffy  relates  an  incident  he  once  witnessed 
at  a  Rubinstein  concert.  The  Russian  lion  was 
playing  the  Schumann  concerto  when  suddenly  his 
memory  failed  him,  and  for  several  pages  of  the  score 
he  could  not  find  his  place.  The  conductor, 
becoming  nervous,  handed  him  his  score,  but 
Rubinstein  seized  it  and  angrily  dashed  it  on  the 
floor — which  action  seems  to  have  aroused  his 
memory  to  a  sense  of  its  duty,  and  the  rest  of 
the  piece  was  played  with  tremendous  passion. 
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Fac-simile  autograph  manuscript  written  for  E.  Naumann,  the  musical  historian. 


Rubinstein,  the  pianist,  is  still  much  better 
known  to  the  public  than  Rubinstein,  the  composer, 
although  his  activity  as  a  creative  musician  is 
even  more  astounding  than  his  skill  as  a  virtuoso. 
On  the  occasion  of  his  Jubilee  the  publisher 
of  most  of  his  works,  Bartholf  Senff  of  Leipsic, 
issued  a  “Rubinstein  Katalog”  containing  a  list 
of  all  his  compositions,  excepting  the  not  incon¬ 
siderable  number  of  his  early  works  that' were  lost 
or  accidentally  burnt  —  including  a  piano  concerto 
and  two  operas.  This  catalogue  contains  forty- 
eight  pages,  and  in  looking  through  it  one  never 
ceases  wondering  why  so  few  of  these  pieces  are 
known  to  the  public,  and  where  the  composer 
found  time,  amid  his  labors  at  the  Conservatory, 
and  his  constant  travels  as  virtuoso,  to  write  such 
an  enormous  number  of  pieces.  As  he  is  still 
busy  with  his  pen,  a  definitive  list  of  his  works 
cannot  be  given.  The  “Katolog”  (1889)  ends 
with  opus  1 1 3,  but  this  does  not  include  ten 
youthful  compositions,  and  many  other  pieces 
(page  21-24  of  “Katalog”)  that  have  no  opus 
number ;  and  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  a 
single  “opus”  often  includes  from  half-a-dozen  to 
a  dozen  or  more  songs  or  pianoforte  pieces.  Of 
his  operas  Senff  has  published  not  only  the  vocal 
scores,  but  all  the  principal  songs  separately,  with 
arrangements  for  piano  solo,  for  violin,  for  violon¬ 
cello,  etc.— .for  a  full  list  of  which  the  reader  must 
be  referred  to  the  “  Katalog,”  in  which  he  will  find 
many  a  gem  that  will  delight  his  soul.  In  this  brief 
essay  only  his  principal  works  can  be  referred  to. 


His  own  instrument  is  naturally  the  most  abun¬ 
dantly  provided  for.  In  the  pianoforte  solo  section 
of  the  “Katalog”  there  are  no  fewer  than  142 
publications  of  single  pieces,  collections,  operatic 
scores  and  potpourries,  arrangements  of  songs,  etc. 
Among  his  best-known  pieces  are  the  Melodie  in 
F,  opus  3,  the  Romances,  opus  26,  No.  1,  and 
opus  44,  No.  1,  the  Barcarolle,  opus  30,  the 
Impromptu,  opus  44,  No.  3.  His  pianoforte 
pieces  might  be  divided  into  three  classes.  The 
first  is  nothing  but  drawing-room  music,  sometimes 
rather  trivial  and  insipid  ;  the  second  embraces  a 
number  of  pieces  which  show  the  influence  on 
Rubinstein’s  genius  of  Chopin,  Mendelssohn,  and 
occasionally  of  Schumann  and  Schubert ;  the  third 
includes  many  compositions,  especially  of  the  later 
period,  which  are  Rubinstein,  pure  and  simple. 
The  influence  of  Chopin  is  especially  perceptible 
in  such  pieces  as  the  Mazourka,  opus  5,  and 
the  Melancolie,  opus  51;  while  Mendelssohn 
peeps  out  of  the  Romance,  opus  26,  No.  1,  and 
many  of  his  weaker  pieces.  The  Valse  Allemande, 
opus  82,  is  Schubert  in  every  bar,  evidently 
intentionally,  and  the  literal  quotation  of  the 
Freischiitz  Waltz  in  No.  5  of  this  piece  recalls  the 
fact  that  Rubinstein  is  also  a  great  admirer  of 
Weber.  Of  his  piano  pieces  for  four  hands  special 
favorable  mention  is  due  the  delightful  series  of 
pieces  grouped  together  under  the  name  of  Bal 
Costum£.  These  have  also  been  arranged  for 
orchestra,  in  which  dress  they  are  still  more 
charming. 
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In  writing  for  the  piano  Rubinstein  followed  the 
modern  tendency  towards  short  forms.  He  wrote 
only  four  sonatas.  But  in  his  concertos,  chamber 
music  and  orchestral  works  he  strictly  followed 
classical  models  and  precedent.  Of  his  six  con¬ 
certos  the  best  known  are  the  fourth  and  fifth, 
which  deserve  to  be  ranked  with  the  concertos  of 
Schumann  and  Beethoven.  In  them  the  piano 
assumes  a  symphonic  role  which  makes  it  equiv¬ 
alent  to  a  second  orchestra.  His  chamber  music 
includes  sonatas  for  violin  and  piano,  ’cello  and 
piano,  trios,  quartets,  etc.  His  early  trios  are 
rather  Mendelssohnish,  but  the  later  ones  are 
highly  original.  In  the  andante  of  the  fourth,  opus 
85,  there  is  a  cantabile  of  simply  divine  beauty 
—  a  melody  such  as  no  other  composer  but 
Chopin  or  Schubert  could  have  written.  It  is 
first  taken  up  by  the  violoncello,  an  instrument 
for  which,  in  my  opinion,  Rubinstein  has  written 
more  admirably  than  any  other  master.  The 
three  Morceaux,  opus  n,  No.  2,  are  delightfully 
melodious  and  Rubinsteinesque.  Of  his  two  Sonatas 
for  ’cello  and  piano  the  first  is  the  better  known, 
but  is  inferior  in  value  to  the  second,  the  slow 
movement  of  which  is  in  that  broad,  melodious 
vein,  quivering  with  emotion,  which  no  other  living 
composer,  and  but  two  or  three  of  the  dead,  could 
command. 

There  are  splendid  things,  too,  in  his  two  con¬ 
certos  for  ’cello,  and  in  his  violin  concertos.  All 
of  Rubinstein’s  chamber  music  is  shamefully  neg¬ 
lected  in  our  concert  halls,  but  its  day  will  come. 
Special  attention  may  also  be  called  to  the 
marvellous  passage  in  G  major  for  piano  alone, 
in  the  second  movement  of  this  sonata — a  passage 
which  is  perhaps  more  characteristically  Rubin¬ 
steinesque  than  anything  else  he  has  written. 

In  all  of  his  chamber  music  Rubinstein  shows 
such  remarkable  skill  and  true  musical  instinct  in 
the  treatment  of  instruments  that  one  would  expect 
to  find  him  in  his  orchestral  works  one  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  instrumentation.  But  his 
orchestration,  while  often  fine,  and  sometimes 
superb,  is,  on  the  whole,  his  weakest  point ;  and 
the  cause  of  this  must  be  sought  in  his  stubborn 
and  persistent  hostility  to  the  innovations  of 
Wagner,  Liszt  and  Berlioz — even  to  those  which 
other  conservative  composers  have  approved  and 
appropriated.  His  most  important  orchestral 
works  are  six  symphonies,  an  overture  triomphale, 


three  musical  “character-pictures,”  Faust,  Ivan  the 
Terrible  and  Don  Quixote  (the  last  with  fine 
humorous  touches),  and  an  Eroica  Fantasia. 
Here  may  also  be  mentioned  the  exquisite  ballet 
music  which  he  wrote  for  the  operas  Feramors, 
Demon  and  Nero,  the  last  named  being  especially 
fascinating  and  piquant.  In  this  department 
Rubinstein  has  no  rival,  either  among  the  dead  or 
the  living.  He  has  also  written  an  elaborate 
ballet  in  three  acts  entitled  The  Vine.  Of  his 
symphonies  the  grandest  are  the  second  and  fourth, 
called  the  Ocean  and  the  Dramatic.  The  Ocean 
symphony  appeared  first  in  four  movements ;  later 
on  the  composer  added  an  adagio  and  a  scherzo, 
and  later  still  a  seventh  movement,  “The  Storm  ”  — 
so  that  there  are  now  three  editions  of  this  work, 
which  is  generally  considered  his  greatest,  although 
future  generations  will  probably  esteem  the  Dram¬ 
atic  symphony  still  more  highly. 

In  his  book  on  “Music  and  its  Masters,”  (1891) 
Rubinstein  justly  names  Schubert  as  one  of  the 
five  greatest  composers  the  world  has  seen,  in 
spite  of  certain  faults  due  to  the  fact  that  he  never 
used  a  file.  “God  created  woman,”  he  says,  “cer¬ 
tainly  the  most  beautiful  of  his  works,  but  full  of 
faults  —  he  did  not  file  at  her,  being  convinced  that 
she  would  neutralize  all  imperfections  by  her 
charms;  so  Schubert  with  his  compositions  —  his 
melody  outweighs  all  faults,  if  there  are  any.” 
Doubtless  Rubinstein  here  intended,  between  the 
lines,  an  apology  of  himself  too.  His  critics  have 
pointed  out  with  tiresome  iteration  that  the  gold 
in  his  works  is  mixed  with  too  much  alloy.  This 
is  doubtless  true,  but  criticism  should  not  be 
synonymous  with  fault-finding,  and  where  there  is 
so  much  melodic  gold  as  in  Rubinstein,  critics 
would  be  more  just  if  they  more  frequently  called 
attention  to  that,  and  to  the  distinct  vein  of  true 
creative  genius  that  runs  through  most  of  his  works. 

In  the  same  book  Rubinstein  places  instru¬ 
mental  above  vocal  music ;  and  here  again  it  is 
easy  to  read  between  the  lines  that  he  does  this 
for  personal,  reason.  As  a  whole  he  has  been 
more  successful  in  his  instrumental  ■  than  in  his 
vocal  works.  The  lyric  songs  must  be  excepted ; 
in  the  department  of  the  Lied  he  has  only  three  or 
four  superiors,  and  his  songs  are  the  most  widely 
known  of  all  his  works.  Among  them  are  marly 
jewels  of  the  purest  water,  especially  those  which 
have  an  oriental  coloring,  like  the  “Asra,”“Pan- 
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doro,”  “Mein  Herz  Schmiickt  Sich,”  etc.  His 
vocal  duos  are  also  charming.  Some  of  his  songs 
exist  in  three  and  four  separate  arrangements  for 
the  piano. 

It  is  strange  that  Rubinstein,  if  he  really  con¬ 
sidered  vocal  and  operatic  music  so  inferior  to 
instrumental,  should  have  written  as  many  operas 
as  Wagner.  The  list  includes  the  Russian  works  : 
Dimitri  Donskoi,  the  Siberian  Hunter,  Toms  the 
Fool,  The  Revenge,  The  Demon,  Kalaschnikoff ;  the 
Herman  operas:  The  Children  of  the  Heath,  Fer- 
amors,  the  Maccabees,  Nero,  Sulamith,  and  the 
one-act  comic  operas,  Among  Robbers  and  The 
Parrot.  The  Demon  is  popular  in  Russia  where 
it  has  been  performed  perhaps  200  times,  but 
outside  of  Russia  only  Feramors,  the  Maccabees 
and  Nero  have  had  any  success,  and  that  only 
temporary.  Like  Schumann’s  Genoveva,  these 
operas  are  brimful  of  good  music,  but  they  are  not 
dramatic.  Rubinstein  was  unfortunate  in  appearing 
with  his  operas  at  a  time  when  Wagner  was  teach¬ 
ing  the  world  the  magic  power  of  genuine  dramatic 
music.  At  an  earlier  period,  when  musical  interest 
alone,  without  dramatic  realism,  sufficed  to  make 
operas  popular  (as  witness  the  success  of  the 
Italian  composers),  he  might  have  been  the  hero 
of  the  day.  He  knew  instinctively  what  the 
trouble  was  and  consequently  hated  Wagner  cor¬ 
dially.  Had  he  been  more  sensible  and  tried  to 
learn  from  Wagner,  his  operas  would  not  have 


been  such  failures.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
said  that  with  all  their  dramatic  shortcomings 
these  operas  deserve  to  be  heard  more  frequently, 
for  the  sake  of  their  often  ravishingly  beautiful 
music. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  his  oratorios,  or  rather 
sacred  operas,  in  which  he  has  tried  to  revive  the 
practice  of  the  first  oratorio  composer  Cavalieri 
(17th  century)  —  and  which  Handel  would  have 
tried  in  England  had  not  the  censor  interfered  — 
of  giving  oratorios  with  costume,  scenery  and 
action.  Rubinstein’s  plan,  as  explained  in  a  long 
essay  in  the  Leipzig  Signale,  was  to  erect  special 
theatres  in  large  cities  for  the  performance  of  such 
sacred  operas ;  and  he  sums  up  his  plan  in  these 
words  :  “Thus  I  myself  allowed  my  Paradise  Lost 
to  appear  as  an  oratorio,  although  in  my  imagina¬ 
tion  I  had  composed  it  for  the  stage ;  later, 
however,  prompted  by  my  idea,  which  I  had  never 
abandoned,  I  changed  it  and  called  it  a  sacred 
opera.  The  same  thing  happened  with  the  Tower 
of  Babel.  And  since  I  have  not  given  up  hope  to 
this  day  that  my  plan  will  sooner  or  later  be  carried 
out,  I  am  writing  my  Cain  and  Abel,  Moses,  the 
Song  of  Songs  and  Christas  in  this  manner,  no 
matter,  whether  the  day  of  their  scenic  representa¬ 
tion  may  ever  come  or  not.”  Of  the  sacred  operas 
here  mentioned  only  Cain  and  Abel  and  Christas 
remain  to  be  written. 
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PETER  ILITSCH  TSCHAIKOWSKY 


HE  development  of  musical  ability 
among  the  Russians  will  form  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  subjects  of 
§3  study  for  the  future  historian  of 
music.  The  influence  of  racial 
traits  and  of  natural  environments 
as  revealed  in  the  music  of  their  composers  is 
striking.  Perhaps  the  more  thoughtful  student 
may  even  read  the  music  of  these  northern  mas¬ 
ters  by  the  light  of  a  subtle  saying  of  Confucius  : 

“  If  you  would  know  whether  a  country  is  well 
governed  and  of  good  morals,  listen  to  its'  music.” 
The  deep  gloom  and  insatiable  unrest  of  the 
oppressed  subjects  of  a  cruel  autocracy  may  be 
discovered  in  all  Russian  music.  Among  the  few 
who  have  sent  the  message  of  the  north  around 
the  world  of  tones,  Peter  Ilitsch  Tschaikowsky 
stands  forth  a  conspicuous  figure  by  reason  of  the 
intensity  of  the  nationalism  of  his  works,  and  the 
rugged,  sombre  eloquence  with  which  he  makes 
the  national  feeling  exercise  an  influence  upon 
every  hearer. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  the  name  of  Tschai¬ 
kowsky  was  unknown  to  the  lovers  of  music  in 
America.  Now  his  compositions  are  very  familiar 
in  those  cities  where  the  higher  forms  of  music 
are  sufficiently  well  understood  to  enable  the  public 
to  meet  a  new  style  without  being  plunged  into 
a  state  of  doubt.  Indeed,  the  best  work  of  all 
the  Slav  composers  finds  a  ready  appreciation  in 
America,  where  a  considerable  part  of  the  country 
possesses  physical  and  climatic  conditions  not 
unlike  those  of  Russia.  The  American  mind,  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  larger  forms,  the  vaster  expanses, 
and  the  more  capricious  moods  of  nature,  is  well 
prepared  to  sympathize  with  Russian  music,  and 
it  is  largely  on  this  account  that  Tschaikowsky 
figures  so  much  oftener  upon  the  concert  pro¬ 
grammes  of  New  York,  Boston  and  Chicago  than  on 
those  of  London  and  Paris.  Familiar,  however,  as 
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his  compositions  are  to  us,  we  know  little  about  the 
life  of  1  schaikowsky )  and  indeed  it  has  not  been 
one  of  those  lives  which  make  fascinating  biography, 
for  his  career  has  been  that  of  a  peaceful  and 
industrious  composer.  The  writer  of  this  article 
is  indebted  to  Mr.  Tschaikowsky  himself  and  to 
his  Moscow  publisher,  Mr.  P.  T.  Jurgenson,  for  the 
facts  herein  given. 

Peter  Ilitsch  I  schaikowsky  was  born  on  April 
25,  1840,  at  \  otkinsk,  in  the  government  of 
Viatka,  in  the  Ural  district,  where  his  father  was 
employed  as  an  engineer  in  the  government  mines. 
The  composer  says  that,  like  all  in  whom  a  real 
musical  bent  has  shown  itself,  he  displayed  an 
inclination  for  music  at  an  early  age.  When  he 
was  five  years  old  he  began  to  take  lessons  of  a 
lady,  and  in  a  few  months  was  able  to  play  such 
things  as  Kalkbrenner’s  “Le  Fou”  and  other  fasffi 
ionable  salon  pieces  of  the  time,  so  that  he 
frequently  astonished  his  friends  in  the  Ural  coun¬ 
try  with  his  virtuosity.  However,  his  parents  did 
not  intend  that  he  should  be  a  musician,  nor  yet 
a  poor  and  hard  working  government  employee. 
When  the  boy  was  ten  years  old,  his  father  was 
appointed  director  of  the  Technological  Institute 
at  St.  Petersburg,  and  after  the  removal  of  the 
family  to  that  city,  young  Tschaikowsky  was 
entered  as  a  student  in  the  law  school,  to  which 
the  sons  of  high-class  government  employees  alone 
are  admitted.  1  his  school  possessed  a  musical 
library,  a  piano  and  a  teacher,  who,  according  to 
Mr.  Tschaikowsky’ s  own  account,  gave  such  tech¬ 
nical  instruction  as  was  deemed  requisite  for  the 
accomplishments  of  the  fashionable  young  students. 
The  future  composer  remained  nine  years  at  this 
school,  but  he  achieved  very  little  progress  in 
music  at  that  time,  and  his  parents  were  unable  to 
discern  any  future  for  him  better  than  that  of  a 
government  office  holder.  In  an  article  written 
by  Otto  Neitzel  for  “  Nord  und  Sud,”  the  composer 
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speaks  as  follows  in  an  autobiographical  commu¬ 
nication  to  the  author  : 

“  I  was  seventeen  years  old  when  I  made  the 
acquaintance  of  an  Italian  singing  master  named 
Piccioli,  the  first  person  who  interested  himself  in 
my  musical  condition.  The  influence  he  gained 
over  me  was  enormous,  and  even  now  I  have  not 
quite  outgrown  it.  He  was  an  out-and-out  enemy 
of  German  music,  and  through  him  I  became  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  Rossini,  Bellini  and  Doni¬ 
zetti,  considering  it  as  an  accepted  fact  that  Mozart 
and  Beethoven  did  excellent  service  only  in  send¬ 
ing  one  to  sleep.”  The  composer  lost  his  exclusive 
fondness  for  Italian  music  in  later  years,  but,  he 
adds,  “  there  are  melodies  of  Bellini  which  I  can 

never  hear  without  the  tears  rushing  to  my  eyes.” 
•  •  •  » 

About  this  time  his  father  saw  that  his  musical 

gifts  were  worth  cultivating,  and  put  him  under 

Rudolph  Kiindiger,  a  competent  teacher  of  the 

piano,  who  had  gone  to  St.  Petersburg  from 

Nuremburg.  Kiindiger  took  his  pupil  to  concerts 

of  classic  music  and  his  prejudices  began  to 

disappear.  One  night  he  heard  Mozart’s  “Don 

Giovanni,”  which  came  to  him  as  a  revelation. 

“It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  delight,  the 

rapture,  the  intoxication  with  which  it  inspired 

me.  For  weeks  I  did  nothing  but  play  the  opera 

through  from  the  vocal  score.  Among  all  the 

great  masters  Mozart  is  the  one  to  whom  I  feel 

myself  most  attracted.” 

He  left  the  law  school  in  1859  and  was  occu¬ 
pied  two  years  as  an  under-secretary  in  the  ministry 
of  Justice.  He  was  then  a  fairly  accomplished 
dilletant  and  did  not  push  forward  his  musical 
knowledge.  In  1861  he  became  acquainted  with 
a  young  officer  who  had  studied  under  Zaremba 
and  who  was  astonished  at  the  young  man’s 
improvisations.  The  officer  was  convinced  that 
his  friend’s  duty  was  plain,  and  he  therefore 
urged  him'  earnestly  to  resign  his  office  and  devote 
himself  to  music.  He  succeeded  in  persuading  the 
young  man  to  do  the  latter,  and  at  once  introduced 
him  to  Zaremba.  In  the  following  year  Rubinstein 
founded  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory  and 
Zaremba  became  teacher  of  theory  there.  Tschai- 
kowsky  enrolled  himself  as  a  pupil,  still  retaining 
his  government  position.  It  became  impossible 
for  him  to  continue  his  two  courses  of  labor, 
and  his  father’s  kindness  enabled  him  to  devote 
himself  wholly  to  music.  He  now  entered  upon 


an  exhaustive  course  of  study,  embracing  har¬ 
mony,  counterpoint  and  fugue  under  Zaremba,  and 
instrumentation  and  composition  under  Rubin¬ 
stein,  of  whom  he  speaks  with  the  highest  admira¬ 
tion.  He  completed  his  course  at  the  Conserva¬ 
tory  in  1865,  receiving  a  diploma  and  a  prize 
medal  for  a  cantata  on  Schiller’s  “An  die  PTeude.” 

In  1866  Rubinstein’s  brother  Nicolas  established 
the  Moscow  Conservatory  and  invited  Tscha'i- 
kowsky  to  be  his  teacher  in  harmony,  composition 
and  history  of  music.  The  invitation  was  oppor¬ 
tune,  for  the  composer’s  father  had  lost  his 
property  and  had  been  retired  from  office  on 
account  of  old  age,  so  the  young  man  was  glad  to 
get  an  opening  to  earn  his  own  living.  His 
history  during  the  ensuing  ten  years  was  unevent¬ 
ful.  He  spent  his  days  in  teaching  and  composing. 
He  disliked  teaching  very  heartily,  and  the  burden 
of  this  task,  together  with  the  labor  of  original 
production,  brought  on  in  1877  a  severe  attack  of 
nervous  prostration.  On  recovering  from  his  ill¬ 
ness,  he  returned  to  the  Conservatory,  but  remained 
there  only  a  short  time.  Since  1878  his  whole 
labor  has  been  composing.  He  passed  some  time 
in  Italy  and  in  Switzerland,  but  of  recent  years 
has  resided  most  of  the  time  at  Kiev,  near  Moscow. 

In  1891  Tschaikowsky  visited  America,  con¬ 
ducting  performances  of  his  own  works  in  New 
York,  Pittsburgh  and  other  cities.  His  first 
appearance  in  this  country  was  at  the  concert 
given  to  open  the  new  Music  Hall  in  New  York 
on  May  5,  when  he  conducted  the  Symphony 
Society’s  orchestra  in  a  performance  of  his  “Mar¬ 
che  Solenelle.”  On  the  afternoon  of  May  7,  he 
conducted  his  third  suite  with  splendid  vigor  and 
firmness.  He  aroused  great  enthusiasm,  being 
recalled  several  times  with  cheers  and  waving  of 
handkerchiefs.  On  the  evening  of  May  8  he 
conducted  two  a  capella  choruses,  a  “Pater  Nos- 
ter”  and  a  “Legend,”  which  had  not  been  heard 
before  in  this  country.  Apropos  of  his  conducting 
he  relates  that  up  to  the  age  of  forty-six  he  always 
suffered  from  stage  fright  at  the  desk  and  was  a 
failure  as  a  director.  But  when  his  opera  “  Tschar- 
odyeika  ”  (“The  Witch”),  was  in  preperation, 
Altani,  the  conductor  at  Moscow,  was  taken  sick, 
and  he  himself  was  compelled  to  conduct  the 
rehearsals.  He  succeeded  in  finally  mastering  his 
terror  and  continued  to  direct  even  after  Altani’s 
recovery. 
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The  following  are  Tscha'fkowsky’s  principal 
works:  operas —  “  Voyevoda,”  1869;  “Opritch- 
nnyk,”  1874;  “Vakula,  the  Smith,”  1876;  “Yev- 
genyie  Onegin,”  1879;  “The  Maid  of  Orleans,” 
1881  ;  “Mazeppa,”  1882  ;  “Tscharodyeika,”  1887. 
Two  masses,  a  Coronation  cantata  for  soli,  chorus 
and  orchestra;  five  symphonies  —  G  minor,  opus 
13;  C,  opus  17;  D,  opus  26;  F  minor,  opus  36; 
and  E  Minor,  opus  64 ;  symphony  on  Byron’s 
“Manfred,”  opus  58;  fantasies  for  orchestra  — 
“Francesca  da  Rimini,”  opus  32;  “Romeo  and 
Juliet,”  no  opus  number;  “Hamlet,”  opus  67; 
three  suites  for  orchestra,  “Marche  Slave,”  opus 
3 1 ,  Coronation  march,  two  concertos  for  piano  and 
orchestra,  opus  28  in  B  flat  minor  and  opus  44  in 
G  major,  and  a  concerto  for  violin  and  orchestra, 
opus  35  in  D,  in  addition  to  many  other  orchestral 
works,  chamber  music,  sonatas,  songs,  piano  pieces, 
etc. 

Tschaikowsky’s  operas  are  wholly  unknown  out¬ 
side  of  Russia.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  composer  trod  the  path  opened  by  Glinka 
in  his  “  Life  for  the  Czar.”  This  work  was  the 
first  Russian  opera,  and  in  company  with  the  same 
composer’s  “Russian  and  Ludamilla”  has  been 
regarded  by  Russians  as  of  national  importance. 
Rubinstein’s  “Dimitri  Donskoi”  and  other  Russian 
works  together  with  the  operas  of  Tschaikowsky 
have  compelled  a  recognition  of  the  existence  of 
a  school  of  Russian  opera,  though  it  must  be 
admitted  that  outside  of  the  Czar’s  dominions 
there  are  few  who  have  heard  the  productions  of 
this  school  and  fewer  still  who  are  capable  of 
pronouncing  upon  their  artistic  value.  It  would 
require  a  much  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Russian  life  and  thought  than  foreigners  are  likely 
to  obtain  in  the  present  circumstances  to  enable 
any  American  to  speak  judiciously  of  the  operas 
of  their  cpmposers.  It  may  be  said,  however, 
arguing  from  general  principles,  that  these  works, 
employing  as  they  do  national  character  and  the 
folk-melody  of  the  people,  must  have  an  artistic 
value  in  so  far  at  least  as  they  lead  their  public  by 
the  ties  of  patriotism  to  the  consideration  of  music 
in  its  higher  forms. 

In  this  country,  and  outside  of  Russia  generally, 
Tschaikowsky  is  known  by  his  instrumental  and 
choral  works  and  songs.  In  America  his  orchestral 
compositions  are  those  which  have  made  his  name 
most  familiar,  though  Adele  aus  der  Ohe,  Franz 


Rummel,  and  other  pianists  have  taught  the  public 
the  value  of  his  piano  concertos.  In  considering 
the  works  of  any  Russian  composer  who  has  striven 
to  retain  national  characteristics  and  to  avoid 
sinking  the  traits  of  his  country  beneath  the  sea  of 
imitation  of  Germany,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
account  of  the  important  part  which  song  plays  in 
the  daily  life  of  the  Russian.  There  is  no  people 
which  has  a  more  extensive  list  of  folk-songs. 
They  have  appropriate  songs  for  all  periods  of  life, 
for  all  seasons  of  the  year,  for  all  sports  and 
occupations.  There  are  the  Bylinas,  or  metric 
romances  of  the  minstrels,  telling  the  deeds  of 
dread  Cossacks  or  more  dreadful  robbers ;  the 
Kolyadki,  or  season  songs,  for  Christmas  and  New 
Years,  seed  time  and  harvest ;  the  Khorovod,  or 
spring  songs  of  the  young ;  the  Zaplachki,  or  songs 
of  sorrow;  and  yet  others  for  marriages,  christen¬ 
ings  and  other  ceremonies  of  domestic  life.  In 
what  is  called  Great  Russia  the  happier  moods  of 
song  prevail,  while  in  Little  Russia  we  meet  with 
more  songs  in  which  the  irresistible  melancholy  of 
tender  and  sensitive  natures  is  expressed.  Curious 
and  unrestrained  rhythms,  uncommon  cadences, 
closing  on  the  supertonic  sometimes,  free  and 
pliable  metres,  and  dark  harmonies  are  the  salient 
characteristics  of  these  Russian  melodies. 

We  would  naturally  expect  to  find  some  of  these 
characteristics  reproduced  in  the  music  of  so 
distinctively  national  a  composer  as  Tschaikowsky. 
An  examination  of  his  most  individual  productions 
shows  us  that  his  deeper  sympathy  has  been  with 
the  melancholy  of  Little  Russia,  which  lies  just  to 
the  eastward  of  Poland  and  assimilates  the  emo¬ 
tional  moods  of  that  unhappy  country.  Largeness 
of  form,  grandeur  of  outline,  we  find  in  the  music 
of  Tschaikowsky,  but  always  in  company  with  an 
under-color,  a  priming  (to  borrow  a  term  from  a 
sister  art)  of  sadness  and  of  discontent.  Despite 
the  limits  of  Little  Russia  this  under-current  of 
feeling  is  an  inseparable  trait  of  the  national 
character,  and  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  years 
of  oppression  which  the  common  people  of  the 
entire  empire  have  suffered.  As  the  writer  has 
already  noted,  Confucius  declared  it  to  be  his 
belief  that  the  songs  of  a  people  betrayed  the 
character  of  its  government  and  its  morals.  In 
any  nation  where  the  hand  of  government  is  so 
powerful  as  to  influence  the  hourly  feeling  of  the 
people  the  belief  of  Confucius  will  surely  find  good 


Fac-simile  musical  manuscript  of  a  page  from  a  Sextet  for  stringed  instruments  written  by  Tschaikowsky.  In  the  letter  accompanying 

this  manuscript,  dated  Jan.  26,  1892,  he  speaks  of  it  as  his  latest  composition. 
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support.  There  is  always  melancholy,  or  the 
result  of  melancholy,  in  Russian  music,  even  when 
it  is  bold  and  vigorous,  it  is  still  sombre,  fore¬ 
boding  and  sometimes  desperate. 

The  music  of  Tschai'kowsky,  then,  is  largely 
distinguished  by  its  eloquent  voicing  of  national 
feeling.  The  composer  is,  in  the  higher  sense  of 
an  often  abused  word,  a  representative  man. 
Whether  the  future  will  regard  Tschai'kowsky  as  a 
creative  genius  or  not  is  a  question  that  cannot  be 
discussed  with  profit  at  this  time.  We  of  the 
present  are  entirely  too  close  to  the  man,  too 
directly  under  the  domination  of  his  personal 
force,  to  fairly  measure  his  artistic  value.  We 
are  quite  as  likely  to  underrate  him  as  to  over¬ 
estimate  him.  But  we  cannot  be  mistaken  in 
regard  to  the  immense  vigor  of  his  intellect,  the 
fine  sincerity  of  his  art,  and  the  fullness  of  his 
equipment.  Nor  shall  we  be  likely  to  go  far 
astray  in  our  views  of  the  value  of  the  new  matter 
which  he  has  beautifully  formulated  for  us,  if  he 
has  not  himself  originated  it.  If  we  are  to  praise 
poets  who  have  enshrined  in  their  verse  national 
legends  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  highly  as  those  who 
have  given  birth  to  new  fancies,  surely  we  are  jus¬ 
tified  in  offering  our  gratitude  and  our  admiration 
to  a  musician  who  has  sung  to  all  thfe  world  the 
song  of  a  remote  and  little  known  people.  It  is 
not  to  be  questioned,  in  the  writer’s  opinion,  that 
Tschai'kowsky  has  done  this,  even  when  he  has 
sought  his  inspiration  in  the  literatures  of  other 
nations  than  his  own.  Surely  the  Manfred,  the 
Hamlet,  the  Romeo  of  Tschai'kowsky  were  children 
of  the  Little  Father  who  sits  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Neva. 

Let  us,  in  considering  the  music  of  this  composer, 
not  lose  sight  of  that  vigor  which  sometimes  seems 
to  be  the  outcome  of  a  certain  grim  determination 
always  present  in  the  Russian  heart.  Let  us  not 
fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  Tschaikowsky 
breathes  always  the  measures  of  a  hopeless  grief. 
Must  we  not  read  in  the  intense  spiritual  struggle 
that  is  depicted  in  the  “  Hamlet  ”  overture-fantasy 
and  in  the  “Manfred”  symphony  the  uprising  of 
an  inward  revolt  that  is  continually  surging  within 
the  Russian  soul?  There  is  a  splendid  force  in 
much  of.  jthis  man’s  music,  such  as  we  find  in  the 
final  movements  of  the  C  major  and  E  minor 
symphonies,  which  is  quite  as  nationally  charac¬ 
teristic  as  the  weird  grimness  of  the  valse  in  the 


latter  work — the  valse  of  a  people  that  is  fully 
ready  to  dance  the  carmagnole  in  the  streets  of 
St.  Petersburg  when  the  hour  comes. 

How  do  the  melancholy  and  the  vigor  of  which 
we  have  taken  a  view  express  themselves  musically? 
In  the  first  place  there  is  the  broad  dignity  of 
pathetic  utterance  common  to  all  music.  We  find 
it  in  the  opening  measures  of  the  “Hamlet,”  in 
the  truly  inspired  andante  of  the  E  minor  sym¬ 
phony.  Phrases  such  as  the  composer  has  used 
here  belong  to  the  universal  voice  of  human  song. 
But  more  characteristic  melodies  are  such  as  that 
which  Tschaikowsky  has  employed  to  indicate  the 
grief  of  Ophelia  in  the  “Hamlet”  overture.  In 
these  we  find  the  rhythms  and  cadences  of  the 
composer’s  native  land.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  turn  to  the  last  movements  of  the  symphonies 
in  C  and  E  minor  we  meet  with  ideas  which  are 
undoubtedly  sprung  from  the  song-tunes  of  Greater 
Russia,  translated  into  dances.  And  such  dances  ! 
In  them  the  wildest  barbarism,  the  grossest  un¬ 
couthness,  the  unrestrained  passion  of  a  puissant 
race  are  let  loose,  and  we  get  a  glimpse  of  what 
might  be  the  triumphant  madness  of  a  people  whom 
an  iron  hand  restrains. 

Minor  modes  and  sombre  chromatic  harmony 
play  a  most  important  part  in  Tschaikowsky’s 
larger  orchestral  compositions,  and  these  are 
intensified  by  the  marvelously  gloomy  eloquence 
of  the  instrumentation.  No  composer  has  used 
the  deeper  accents  of  the  orchestra  with  more 
telling  effect.  The  unison  of  the  English  horn 
with  the  lower  strings  in  the  cantabile  of  the 
“  Hamlet  ”  overture-fantasy  is  a  striking  example 
of  his  skill  in  this  particular ;  and  constantly  in 
his  works  we  meet  with  solos  for  the  bassoon,  with 
combinations  of  bassoons  and  clarinets,  bassoons 
and  English  horns,  divided  violas,  and  the  over¬ 
whelming  sadness  of  the  French  horn  in  slow 
measures.  Indeed  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  a 
conviction  that  the  instrumental  color  of  some 
of  the  most  influential  passages  in  Tschaikowsky’s 
compositions  contributes  quite  as  much  to  their 
effect  upon  the  hearer  as  the  individuality  of  the 
themes  or  the  nature  of  the  harmonies. 

Perhaps  we  shall  do  well  now  to  pass  from 
generalization  to  an  examination  of  one  or  two 
of  the  composer’s  representative  works.  The 
“Romeo  and  Juliet”  overture-fantasy  begins  with 
an  introductory  section  founded  on  two  themes, 
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one  of  which  is  one  of  the  two  chief  melodies  of 
the  whole  work.  The  composer’s  leaning  toward 
melancholy  and  sombre  instrumental  color  is  at 
once  shown  in  the  sad  theme  in  F  sharp  minor, 
announced  by  clarinets  and  bassoons.  The  second 
melody,  also  minor,  is  uttered  by  flutes  and  clari¬ 
nets,  the  accompaniment  being  on  the  violas. 
These  two  themes  are  worked  up  by  the  common 
orchestral  device  of  gradually  adding  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  instrumental  voices,  and  increasing  the 
tempo  until  the  first  subject  is  repeated  by  the  full 
wood  choir  with  string  accompaniment,  and  the 
second  by  the  violins  with  an  accompaniment  by 
the  oboes,  bassoons  and  harp.  We  begin  to  see 
that  there  is  trouble  ahead  of  us  and  the  com¬ 
poser’s  mind  is  intent  upon  the  impending  struggle 
between  the  Capulets  and  Montagues. 

A  sharp,  vigorous  theme  in  C  and  B  minor  is 
announced  by  strings,  wood  and  horns  in  unison. 
A  figure  expressive  of  rage  is  worked  up  after  this, 
and  we  have  a  grand  orchestral  picture  of  the  war 
of  the  two  houses.  A  decrescendo  follows,  and 
the  English  horn  and  muted  violins  sing  a  new 
melody  in  B  flat  minor.  All  the  strings  muted 
now  breathe  a  passage  in  close  harmony.  This  is 
worked  up  in  a  crescendo  by  the  use  of  the  harp  and 
scale  passages  in  the  wood,  and  passes  into  a  new 
tempo  marked  dolce  via  sensibile.  Some  interesting 
episodal  bits  lead  into  a  somewhat  extended  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  C  and  B  minor  theme,  in  which 
the  composer  uses  much  variety  of  color  and  a 
plentitude  of  force.  After  a  decrescendo  a  new 
melody  appears  in  the  oboe  and  clarinet,  and  leads, 
through  a  general  amplification  in  the  wood-wind 
into  the  theme  previously  given  out  in  B  flat  minor 
by  the  English  horn.  This  melody  is  now  sung 
by  the  strings  and  flutes,  and  it  leads  to  the  finale, 
in  which  the  vigorous  theme  in  C  and  B  minor  is 
treated  in  a  new  fashion,  and  the  work  closes  with 
a  solemn  presentation  of  the  former  English  horn 
theme.  The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  struggle 
of  the  two  houses  and  the  melancholy  fate  of  the 
lovers  rather  than  the  throbbing  intensity  of  their 
passion  have  been  the  sources  of  the  composer’s 
inspiration  in  this  work,  and  that  his  voicing  of 
these  things  has  led  him  to  use  just  such  harmo¬ 
nies,  melodies  and  instrumental  treatment  as  have 
already  been  described. 

In  regard  to  the  “Manfred”  symphony  the 
writer  can  do  no  better  than  to  quote  the  appre¬ 


ciative  words  of  Mr.  Krehbiel :  “It  is  a  highly 
imaginative  and  beautiful  work,  quite  as  remarkable 
for  the  deep,  poetical  feeling  pervading  it  as  for 
the  ingenuity  of  its  instrumentation,  which  would 
not  be  shamed  by  a  comparison  with  the  best 
efforts  of  Berlioz.  It  would  not  be  altogether 
fanciful  if  one  should  cite  a  dozen  or  so  composi¬ 
tions  of  the  young  Russian  school  as  arguments 
that  the  musical  sceptre  which  the  Teutons  have 
wielded  for  so  long  is  in  danger  of  passing  into 
Slavic  hands.  *  *  *  Look  out  for  the 

Muscovite  !  He’s  a  dangerous  power  in  politics, 
and  the  musical  supremacy  of  Germany  is  being 
threatened.” 

The  four  movements  into  which  the  work  is 
divided  represent  Manfred  seeking  forgetfulness 
of  his  lost  Astarte  in  mountain  wanderings,  the 
AVitch  of  the  Alps,  the  peace  of  a  mountaineer’s 
existence,  and  the  culmination  of  the  tragedy  in 
orgies  in  the  hall  of  Arimanes  and  the  death  of 
Manfred,  after  the  summons  to  Astarte.  In  this 
last  movement  we  meet  with  a  full  exhibition  of 
that  desperate  energy  of  which  the  writer  has 
already  spoken,  but  the  movement  is  neither  so 
beautiful  nor  so  irresistibly  eloquent  as  the  first  in 
which  the  abandonment  of  Manfred’s  grief  is 
voiced  in  all  the  gloom  of  dark  orchestral  color. 
The  close  of  the  movement  is  a  broad  and  eloquent 
melody  with  organ  accompaniment,  in  which  the 
writer  of  this  article  may  be  pardoned  for  dis¬ 
cerning  evidence  of  the  aspiration  which  dwells  in 
the  souls  of  every  oppressed  people. 

The  composer’s  fifth  symphony  displays  all  of  his 
national  and  personal  characteristics  in  a  high 
light.  In  this  work,  too,  he  has  made  use  of  the 
idee  fixe  after  the  manner  of  Berlioz,  repeating  the 
gloomy,  threatening  motive  of  the  introduction  to 
the  first  movement  at  effective  points  throughout 
the  entire  work,  to  which  further  compactness  is 
given  by  the  employment  of  the  first  subject  of  the 
first  movement  as  the  final  measures  of  the  last. 
The  symphony  as  a  whole  is  one  of  the  composer’s 
most  characteristic  works,  and  it  bears  well  one  of 
the  most  exacting  tests  to  which  music  can  be 
subjected,  namely,  repetition.  The  andante  is  one 
of  the  most  spontaneously  beautiful  utterances  of 
any  contemporaneous  composer. 

In  another  symphony,  that  in  F  minor,  Tschai- 
kowsky  has  shown  that  the  strong  influence  which 
the  pure  beauty  of  the  Italian  writers  exercised  over 
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his  youthful  mind  has  never  been  wholly  removed. 
1  he  andantino  in  modo  di  canzona,  and  the  scherzo 
pizzicato  ostinato  of  the  F  minor  symphony  are 
set  between  a  long  and  learned  first  movement 
and  a  last  movement  which  is  full  of  the  tragic 
rudeness  of  the  Russian.  The  andantino  is  ravish- 
ingly  sweet  and  full  of  graceful  tenderness.  The 
continuous  pizzicato  of  the  scherzo  is  a  playful  bit 
of  writing,  yet  even  here  the  Russian  nature  makes 
itself  felt  in  the  extravagance  of  the  humor.  The 
movement  is  felt  to  be  just  a  little  more  farci¬ 
cal  than  the  requirements  of  symphonic  dignity 
demand. 

A  charming  evidence  of  Tschaikowsky’ s  love  for 
Mozart  is  found  in  the  suite  called  “  Mozartiana.” 
It  consists  of  four  movements,  a  gigue,  a  minuet,  a 
prayer,  and  a  theme  with  variations,  and  was  made 
by  the  Russian  composer  with  the  design  of  calling 
attention  to  some  of  Mozart’s  more  modest  works. 
The  result  is  so  delightful  as  to  make  the  hearer 
wish  that  the  composer  had  spent  more  time  at 
such  labors.  The  gigue  and  minuet  are  in  Mozart’s 
most  charming  style  and  are  winning  in  the 
freshness  of  their  beauty  and  the  grace  of  their 
movement.  The  prayer  is  full  of  poetic  dignity 
and  the  work  as  a  whole  is  a  modernized  edition  of 
Mozart,  especially  as  to  instrumentation,  which 
reflects  great  credit  on  Tschaikowsky. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  as  well  to  quote  the 
opinions  of  two  excellent  critics  '  on  Tschaikowsky. 
M.  Arthur  Pougin  has  written  his  views  in  the 
supplement  to  Fetis’s  “Biographie  Universelle  des 
Musiciens,”  and  as  they  are  most  frequently  re¬ 
peated,  their  principal  points  may  be  reproduced 
here.  “M.  Tschaikowsky,”  he  says,  “is  one  of 
the  most  highly  gifted  and  interesting  of  the  artists, 
belonging  to  the  young  musical  school  of  Russia. 
Of  somewhat  undecided  spirit  perhaps,  and  a  little 
too  much  imbued  with  the  vexatious  ideas  which 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  have  exercised  so  many 
minds,  his  rather  cloudy  eclecticism  has,  no  doubt, 


prevented  him  from  giving  us  the  full  measure  of 
his  worth.  *  *  *  But  none  the  less  it  remains 

that  Mr.  Tschaikowsky  is  a  very  remarkable  artist, 
a  learned  and  often  inspired  master  of  all  the 
secrets  of  his  art,  knowing  and  using  in  a  surprising 
manner  the  resources  of  the  orchestra,  and  open 
only  to  the  charge  of  sometimes  sacrificing  the 
ideal  side  of  music  to  the  search  after  wild  and 
massive  effects.”  The  opinion  of  Mr.  Edward 
Dannreuther,  recorded  in  Grove’s  “Dictionary  of 
Music  and  Musicians,”  appears  to  the  present 
writer  to  be  based  on  a  keener  insight  into  the 
origin,  nature  and  purpose  of  this  composer’s 
work.  “  Tschaikowsky ’s  compositions,”  says  this 
writer,  “  more  or  less  bear  the  impress  of  Slavonic 
temperament  —  fiery  exultation  on  a  basis  of  lan¬ 
guid  melancholy.  He  is  fond  of  huge  and  fantastic 
outlines,  of  bold  modulations  and  strongly  marked 
rhythms,  of  subtle  melodic  turns  and  exuberant 
figuration ;  and  he  delights  in  gorgeous  effects  of 
orchestration.  His  music  everywhere  makes  the 
impression  of  genuine  spontaneous  originality.” 

The  writer  does  not  wish  to  be  charged  with 
having  produced  another  man’s  views  simply  for 
the  sake  of  discrediting  them,  but  M.  Pougin’s 
objection  to  Ischaikowsky’s  “cloudy  eclecticism” 
seems  to  have  been  made  with  the  composer’s  own 
account  of  his  early  musical  tastes,  rather  than  with 
his  most  admirable  works,  in  mind.  It  appears  to 
the  present  writer  that  the  national  and  personal 
characteristics  of  the  composer  dominate  in  his 
music,  and  that  the  “full  measure  of  his  worth”  is 
shown  in  them.  By  the  “vexatious  ideas”  which 
have  troubled  him,  M.  Pougin  undoubtedly  means 
the  beliefs  of  the  romantic  school  as  to  the  emo¬ 
tional  communicativeness  of  music.  The  present 
writer  has  already  expressed  his  firm  conviction 
that  the  troubled  spirit  that  breathes  through  so 
much  of  Tscha'ikowsky’s  music  is  of  a  political 
rather  than  an  aesthetic  origin. 


Publishers’  Note.  — Since  the  above  was  written,  the  death  of  Peter  Ilitsch  Tschaikowsky  has  been 
announced.  He  was  attacked  by  cholera  in  St.  Petersburg  and  died  there  October  5,  1893,  after  an 
illness  of  only  a  few  hours. 
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Bglglij  ij|gsiiN  the  whole  history  of  art  there  can 
WW'(M  ilfflis  hardly  be  found  a  personality,  in 
g|W|  which  the  great  artist  and  the 

Wjsmja  great  man  are  so  harmoniously 
united  as  in  Franz  Liszt.  As  a 
child  he  received  the  adulation  of  the  world,  as  a 
mature  artist  he  was  loaded  with  wealth  and  honors  ; 
yet  he  came  forth  from  all  these  temptations,  without 
having  lost  any  of  the  integrity  of  his  character  or  the 
nobility  of  his  disposition.  Cordial  and  kind  even 
to  the  least  of  his  fellow  artists,  and  always  ready  to 
help  them  when  convinced  of  their  earnestness,  he 
likewise  possessed  the  rare  tact  of  serving  without 
envy  the  greatest  of  his  contemporaries.  Though 
great  himself,  he  cheerfully  employed  all  his  strength 
for  their  benefit.  And  if  the  greatest  surpassed 
him  as  an  artist,  none  could  equal  him  in  ideality, 
and  in  this  respect  he  will  long  be  remembered  as 
a  conspicuous  example. 

Franz  Liszt  was  born  in  the  village  of  Raiding, 
near  Oedenburg  in  Hungary  on  the  2 2d  of  October, 
1811.  His  father  held  for  some  time  an  office 
under  Prince  Nicolas  Esterhazy,  and  in  this  position 
came  into  personal  contact  with  Haydn  and 
Hummel,  who  were  engaged  by  the  prince  to 
conduct  his  orchestra.  The  elder  Liszt  recalled 
those  glorious  days  in  the  history  of  art  with  an 
enthusiasm  which  the  boy  may  have  unconsciously 
imbibed,  but  besides  this,  he  received  from  his 
father,  who  was  a  skillful  performer  on  the  piano 
and  violin,  practical  instruction  and  guidance. 
Franz’s  taste  for  music  manifested  itself  in  his 
earliest  childhood,  he  being  especially  fond  of 
the  piano.  Thanks  to  the  elder  Liszt’s  teaching, 
his  son  was,  at  the  early  age  of  nine,  able  to 
make  his  first  public  appearance,  on  which  occasion 
he  played  a  concerto  by  Ferdinand  Ries  and  an 
original  fantasia,  performing  them  so  successfully 
that  a  number  of  wealthy  amateurs  agreed  to  pro¬ 
cure  him  the  means  for  further  study.  Accordingly 
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his  father  moved  to  Vienna  where  Franz  made 
rapid  progress  in  composition  and  execution  under 
Czerny  and  Salieri.  In  a  year  and  a  half  he  had 
improved  so  much  that  he  excited  great  admiration 
at  a  concert  of  his  own.  This  concert  had, 
moreover,  a  peculiar  significance  for  the  young 
artist,  from  the  fact  that  Beethoven  was  present, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  performance  kissed  him  on 
the  forehead.  This  kindly  act  of  Beethoven  has 
recently  become  a  favorite  theme  with  sentimental 
musical  writers.  It  is  established  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  great  master  was  present  at  the  concert. 
On  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  he  probably  showed 
himself  in  the  concert  room  to  please  a  friend,  for 
he  could  not  possibly  enjoy  the  performance,  being  at 
that  time  (April,  1823)  entirely  deaf.  If  he  em¬ 
braced  the  small  virtuoso  at  the  close,  he  may  have 
been  led  to  give  this  mark  of  approval  by  the  bright 
appearance  of  the  child,  or  by  watching  his  playing. 
But  that  Beethoven,  as  some  extravagant  Liszt 
biographers  would  have  us  believe,  foresaw,  even 
then,  the  boy’s  great  future  must  be  emphatically 
denied. 

In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  Liszt  went  in  his 
father’s  company  to  Paris  in  order  to  continue  his 
studies  at  the  Conservatoire,  which  under  Cheru¬ 
bini’s  direction,  had  become  very  famous.  At  the 
concerts,  which  he  gave  on  the  way  in  the  larger 
German  cities,  his  playing  and  personal  appearance 
excited  as  much  interest  as  had  Mozart’s  long 
before.  On  arriving  in  Paris  he  learned  with  con¬ 
sternation,  that  on  account  of  his  being  a  foreigner 
he  would  not  be  admitted  to  the  Conservatoire. 
However — and  here  again  his  youth  reminds  one  of 
Mozart’s  youth  —  his  father  was  such  an  earnest  and 
judicious  teacher,  that  Franz  hardly  needed  any 
more  regular  musical  training. 

Moreover,  at  Liszt’s  first  public  appearance,  the 
Parisians  acknowledged  his  artistic  maturity,  as  is 
shown  in  an  article  which  appeared  early  in  the 
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thirties  in  the  Revue  et  Gazette  Musicale,  the  chief 
musical  journal  in  Paris.  There  we  read:  “A 
year  went  by  during  which  Liszt  was,  so  to  speak, 
the  idol  of  all  the  ladies  in  Paris.  Everywhere 
he  was  petted  and  caressed.  His  tricks  and  pranks, 
his  moods  and  whims  were  all  noted  and  discussed 
everywhere ;  everything  was  considered  enchanting. 
Though  barely  thirteen  years  old,  he  already  excited 
love,  caused  jealousy  and  stirred  up  enmity.  He 
was  the  central  figure  of  interest  in  every  circle  of 
society.” 

His  father,  having  resolved  meanwhile  to  give  up 
travelling  and  make  his  home  in  Paris,  Franz  was 
enabled  to  devote  himself  seriously  to  composition. 
Besides  a  great  number  of  piano  pieces  he  also 
wrote  at  this  time  an  opera,  “Don  Sancho,”  which 
was  actually  produced  at  the  Grand  Opera,  and 
met  with  the  success  that  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected.  It  was  while  engaged  in  writing  this  work 
that  he  discovered  wherein  his  musical  knowledge 
was  still  lacking,  and  in  order  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  in  his  training  as  a  composer  he 
commenced  to  study  counterpoint  assiduously 
under  Reicha’s  direction.  At  this  time  he  exper¬ 
ienced  his  first  great  sorrow.  His  father  died  and  he 
was  left  alone  in  the  great  city,  which  was  teeming 
with  every  kind  of  temptation.  In  his  mother,  who 
soon  joined  him  in  Paris,  he  found  a  safeguard, 
but  of  course  she  could  not  fill  the  place  of  his 
father,  the  experienced  artist  and  man  of  the  world. 
Liszt  would  undoubtedly  have  gone  astray,  had  not 
his  artistic  earnestness  and  his  deeply  religious 
disposition  preserved  him  from  contact  with  all 
coarseness.  He  subsequently  withdrew  more  and 
more  from  society  and  the  musical  world  and 
devoted  most  of  his  time  to  scientific  studies, 
especially  philosophy  and  theology.  When  Hiller 
arrived  in  Paris  in  1828  and  inquired  after  Liszt,  he 
was  told  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  his 
acquaintance,  as  being  tired  of  fame  and  of  the 
world  he  was  living  in  strict  seclusion. 

A  few  years  later,  however,  Liszt  again  yielded 
to  the  claims  of  the  world.  After  passing  through 
a  critical  period  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to 
make  his  reappearance  in  the  arena  of  art,  but  as 
a  changed  man.  External  circumstances  of  a 
peculiar  nature  led  him  to  take  this  decisive  step. 
The -first  was  the  appearance  in  Paris,  in  1830,  of 
Paganini,  whose  playing  so  bewitched  him  that  he 
could  not  rest  until  he  succeeded  in  almost  re¬ 


producing  on  the  piano  the  effects  which  Paga¬ 
nini  produced  on  the  violin.  To  do  this  it 
was  of  course  necessary  to  modify  and  enlarge 
piano  technique,  as  then  understood.  His  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Chopin,  made  the  following  year, 
was  of  great  help  to  him  in  the  accomplishment  of 
this  purpose,  as  was  also  the  arrival  of  Thalberg. 
'Phis  artist  came  from  Vienna  preceded  by  a  con¬ 
siderable  reputation,  and  his  perfect  and  very  indi¬ 
vidual  technique  caused  the  greatest  excitement 
among  music  lovers  in  Paris.  All  this  was  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  Liszt  to  leave  his  retirement  and  appear 
again  before  the  public.  Nothing  was  further,  from 
his  mind  than  professional  envy,  for  his  career  from 
beginning  to  end  shows  that  this  fault  was  entirely 
foreign  to  him.  He  was  impelled  merely  by  the 
natural  human  desire  to  test  his  powers.  And  in 
this  contest  he  had  not  risked  too  much  j  for  it 
appeared  that  he  was  not  only  complete  master  of 
Thalberg’s  technique,  but  that  he  could  so  spiritu¬ 
alize  it,  that  the  performance  of  his  rival  seemed 
bare  and  cold  beside  his  own.  Rellstab  of  Berlin 
concurred  with  the  Parisian  critics  in  expressing 
this  .opinion.  “Liszt,”  he  says,  “includes  Thal¬ 
berg  wholly  in  himself.  If  he  does  not  give  us 
just  the  same  thing,  he  could  easily  do  so ;  any 
difficulty  which  Thalberg  is  able  to  solve,  he 
could  likewise  conquer.  The  opposite  is  not  true. 
Ihalberg’s  art  is  like  a  harmoniously  developed, 
exquisitely  beautiful  body  without  soul  \  everywhere 
we  find  symmetry,  firmness,  repose,  grace  and 
strength ;  yet  it  does  not  possess  that  charm  which 
a  high  spiritual  nature  lends  to  the  body.  Liszt’s 
art  has  this  quality  in  such  a  high  degree,  that  we 
might  call  it,  compared  to  Thalberg’s,  art  with  a 
soul.” 

The  triumph  which  attended  his  tour  through  Eu¬ 
rope,  in  the  following  year,  may  be  characterized 
here  by  the  mention  of  a  few  significant  events. 
In  Leipsic,  where  he  made  his  first  appearance  in 
1840,  he  received  an  enthusiastic  reception  from 
the  public  and  also  from  the  two  leading  musicians, 
Mendelssohn  and  Schumann.  The  former  wrote  to 
his  mother,1  “Liszt  has  the  most  intense  musical 
feeling.  In  this  respect,  I  believe,  he  is  unequalled. 
In  fact,  I  never  before  saw  a  musician  so  thoroughly 
imbued  with  music.  It  seems  fairly  to  flow  from 
his  finger  tips.”  In  a  letter  written  by  Mendels-’ 
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sohn  to  his  betrothed,  we  read,  “I  spend  almost 
all  my  time  with  Liszt.  How  marvellous  is  his 
playing !  Now  daring  and  wild,  and  again  so 
delicate  and  ethereal  that  it  surpasses  anything  I 
ever  heard.  *  *  *  *  This 

morning  I  wished  for  you.  He 
played  from  the  Novelettes,  the 
Fantasia  and  the  sonata  in  a 
manner  that  deeply  thrilled  me  ; 
and  although  many  passages  were 
rendered  differently  from  what  I 
had  intended,  yet  the  perform¬ 
ance  was  characterized  by  a 
felicitous  delicacy  and  boldness 
of  expression,  such  as  even  Liszt 
himself  is  not  always  able  to 
attain.  Every  day  Liszt  appears 
greater  to  me,  to-day  he  played 
again  in  such  a  way  that  we  all 
trembled  with  emotion  and  de¬ 
light.  ” 

But  it  was  in  Berlin,  which  then 
had  the  reputation  of  being  very 
critical  and  reserved,  that  the 
Liszt  enthusiasm  reached  its 
climax.  When  the  composer  left 
the  city,  all  the  students  for  whom 
he  had  given  several  benefit  con¬ 
certs,  formed  in  procession  and 
accompanied  him  to  the  next  post 
station.  Half  the  populace  was 
in  the  streets  waiting  to  wave  a 
last  farewell  to  the  famous  guest, 
who  headed  the  procession  in 
a  carriage  drawn  by  six  horses. 

While  driving,  the  king  acci¬ 
dentally  got  into  the  midst  of  the 
throng  and  was  hardly  noticed,  a 
circumstance,  which,  according 
to  Varnhagen,  caused  some  ill 
humor  at  court  that  evening. 

Of  far  greater  significance,  how¬ 
ever,  than  all  this,  are  two  episodes 
from  Liszt’s  career  as  a  virtuoso, 
which  bear  witness  to  his  greatness  as  man  and 
artist. 

The  first  happened  in  1842  and  concerns  his 
assistance  in  the  erection  of  the  Beethoven  statue 
in  Bonn.  This  enterprise,  which  had  been  planned 
immediately  after  Beethoven’s  death,  seemed  on  the 


point  of  failure  in  that  year,  for  just  as  success 
appeared  certain,  a  pecuniary  difficulty  arose  and 
the  expectation  of  securing  necessary  funds  from 
the  German  people  was  disappointed.  In  this 


LISZT  IN  HIS  THIRTEENTH  YEAR. 

From  a  lithograph  at  the  Paris  Opera  by  Leprince  — 1824. 

emergency  a  friend  in  need  appeared  in  the  person 
of  the  Hungarian  musician,  Franz  Liszt,  who  in 
his  concerts  had  already  shown  himself  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  Beethoven,  in  the  face  of  cold  and  an¬ 
tagonistic  audiences.  He  expressed  his  willing¬ 
ness  to  bear  the  entire  expense  of  the  monument. 
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the  sum  necessary  being  18,000  thalers.  But 
he  did  more  than  that ;  he  interrupted  his 
concert  tour  and  settled  for  several  months  in 
Bonn,  in  order  to  devote  all  his  energy  to  the 
rehearsals  of  the  music  for  the  festival,  which  was 
to  take  place  at  the  unveiling  of  the  statue,  and 
which  proved  a  great  success  under  Spohr’s 
direction. 

Although  by  this  act  Liszt  won  the  right  to  be 
classed  among  German  artists,  yet  Hungary  may 
claim  him  with  equal  justice,  as  the  following 
episode  will  show.  He  had  been  away  from  his 
native  land  almost  fifteen  years,  when  suddenly 
one  day  in  Venice  news  came  to  him  of  the  terrible 
floods  which  had  afflicted  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Hungarian  capital.  Now,  although  Liszt  was 
accustomed  to  regard  France  as  his  country,  yet  at 
the  thought  of  the  misfortunes  of  his  compatriots, 
he  felt  his  kinship  with  them ;  the  meaning  of  the 
word  “fatherland”  became  suddenly  clear  to  him, 
and  he  wrote  in  a  letter  to  L.  Massart,  “  In  spirit  I 
went  back  over  the  past,  I  looked  into  my  inner 
self  and  discovered  with  inexpressible  delight  the 
whole  treasure  of  childhood’s  memories,  pure  and 
unspotted.”  He  hastened  at  once  to  Pesth,  gave  a 
series  of  concerts  for  the  benefit  of  the  sufferers, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  bringing  relief  and 
comfort  to  thousands  of  needy  people. 

The  boundless  enthusiasm  with  which  Hungary 
expressed  its  gratitude  to  its  benefactor,  both  as 
man  and  artist,  rewarded  this  noble  act.  At  the 
same  time  the  composer’s  sojourn  in  his  country 
was  of  ’  great  artistic  benefit  to  himself,  for  he 
became  better  acquainted  with  the  national  music 
of  Hungary — the  music  of  the  gypsies.  Even 
when  a  child  he  had  been  deeply  impressed  by  the 
violin  playing  of  a  gypsy  artist  named  Lihary,  whom 
he  heard  in  Vienna.  This  gypsy  music  now  be¬ 
came  to  him  an  object  of  deep  study,  and  he 
recognized  the  great  beauty  of  its  melodies, 
which,  differing  entirely  from  the  music  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  possess  melancholy  harmonies  and  rhythms, 
now  blending  dreamily,  now  rushing  along  with 
irresistible  impetuosity.  Wishing  to  become 
thoroughly  familiar  with  this  music,  Liszt  was  not 
content  to  listen  to  the  performances  of  the 
orchestras  in  the  city,  but  sought  the  roving 
people  In  the  woods  on  the  Pussta,  and  by  spending 
whole  days  in  personal  intercourse  with  them,  he 
became  imbued  with  the  romance  of  their  lives  and 


customs.  All  that  he  gathered  there  he  imparted 
to  the  musical  world  in  his  “  Hungarian  Rhapsodies,” 
performing  the  task  much  more  faithfully  than  all 
the  composers  who  before  him  made  use  of  Hun¬ 
garian  motives.  In  utilizing  Hungarian  themes, 
Haydn,  Schubert,  and  others  had  partly  obeyed 
the  bent  of  their  own  individuality,  and  partly 
conformed  to  the  taste  of  the  times,  but  in  so  doing 
they  sacrificed  a  large  share  of  the  national 
character.  Liszt,  however,  lets  the  gypsies  speak 
in  their  own  musical  idiom  and  in  so  doing  directs 
our  attention  to  that  source  whence  alone  art  may 
receive  refreshment  and  renewal — Nature  and  the 
life  of  the  people. 

For  ten  years  Liszt  travelled  in  triumph  through 
Europe.  Then  he  could  no  longer  resist  the 
strong  desire  to  rise  to  a  higher  plane  of  his  art 
than  was  possible  in  his  unsettled  life.  As  early  as 
1846  he  had  been  appointed  court  capellmeister  in 
Weimar,  without,  however,  assuming  any  definite 
duties.  But  in  the  following  year,  in  view  of  the 
marks  of  friendship  which  the  grand  duke  had 
bestowed  upon  him  when  a  guest,  Liszt  resolved  to 
exchange  the  piano  for  the  conductor’s  baton  and  to 
settle  down  in  the  Thuringian  capital,  which,  though 
small,  was  remarkable  in  the  history  of  art.  In  the 
month  of  November,  1847,  he  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  his  new  office  and  began  at  once  to 
display  an  extraordinary  activity  in  the  most 
diverse  departments.  As  conductor  he  succeeded 
in  raising  Weimar,  in  spite  of  the  modest  means  at 
his  disposal,  to  an  important  position,  recognized 
by  musical  circles  throughout  Germany. 

Without  neglecting  his  ordinary  duties,  he  was 
ever  planning  to  enlarge  the  musical  horizon  of  the 
public  by  presenting  new  and  valuable  composi¬ 
tions.  It  was  owing  to  his  zeal  that  Berlioz  became 
known  in  Germany  as  an  operatic  composer,  and 
that  the  most  gifted  among  the  younger  generation, 
Joachim  Raff,  Peter  Cornelius  and  others  were  able 
to  obtain  a  hearing  for  their  first  compositions.  But 
Liszt’s  greatest  claim  to  merit  rests  on  the  per¬ 
formance  of  Richard  Wagner’s  “Lohengrin.”  Every 
reader  of  the  latter’s  biography  must  have  noticed 
what  a  sympathetic  interest  Liszt  took  as  early  as 
1840  in  Wagner’s  efforts,  and  how,  after  Wagner’s 
exile  from  Dresden,  the  Hungarian  musician  be¬ 
came  the  guardian  angel  of  the  German  artist.  In 
the  next  year  Liszt  felt  called  upon  to  appear 
publicly  as  the  champion  of  his  exiled  brother 
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artist,  and  he  succeeded  in  so  successfully  con¬ 
ducting  a  performance  of  “Lohengrin,”  (Aug.  22, 
1850)  that  all  Germany  rang  with  its  praises. 


Concerning  this  first  performance  of  “  Lohengrin,” 
Wagner  writes  in  his  “Communication  to  my 
friends:”  (Complete  works  V.  414),  “One  day, 
toward  the  close  of  my  last  visit  to  Paris,  I  sat 
brooding  over  my  misfortunes,  for  I  was  ill,  miser¬ 
able  and  almost  in  despair,  when  I  happened  to 
glance  at  the  score  of  my  almost  forgotten  ‘  Lohen¬ 
grin.’  I  was  grieved  to  think  that  those  tones  would 
never  be  heard.  I  wrote  two  words  to  Liszt,  who 
in  reply  announced  that  the  most  extensive  prep¬ 
arations,  considering  Weimar’s  means,  were  being 
made  for  the  performance  of  the  opera.  The  best 
that  man  could  do  under  existing  circumstances, 
in  order  to  render  the  work  intelligible  to  the 
people,  was  done ;  but  error  and  misconception 
made  the  desired  success  very  difficult  to  attain. 
Liszt  saw  at  once  what  must  be  done  to  supply 
deficiences  and  render  the  work  more  intelligible. 
He  explained  to  the  people  his  impression  and 
conception  of  the  opera  with  convincing  eloquence, 
and  success  crowned  his  efforts.” 

Liszt  now  appears  in  the  new  aspect  of 
author.  During  the  years  spent  in  Paris  he  had 
already  shown  himself  as  a  writer  in  connection 
with  hfs  scientific  studies,  and  during  his  travels 
his  literary  talent  had  been  further  developed,  as 
may  be  seen  by  numerous  letters  addressed  to  his 


friends  in  Paris.  These  letters  were  written  in  a 
brilliant,  sparkling  style  and  give  proof  of  unusual 
powers  of  observation. 

In  the  quiet  atmosphere  of 
Weimar,  so  conducive  to  mental 
concentration,  Liszt’s  literary  ad¬ 
vancement  as  well  as  his  musical 
activity,  received  a  fresh  impetus. 
There  he  wrote  his  two  most 
important  works,  “  Frederic  Cho¬ 
pin”  and  “The  Music  of  the 
Gypsies”  (Des  Boh£miens  et  de 
Leur  Musique  enHongrie).  The 
first  is  a  memorial  address  over 
his  friend’s  grave,  and  is  full  of 
intelligent  sympathy  and  warm 
enthusiasm ;  the  other  a  richly- 
colored  description,  based  on 
thorough  study  of  the  strange, 
nomadic  people  and  their  in 
tensely  characteristic  music.  He 
wrote  several  very  valuable  essays 
on  German  musicians  and  their 
compositions,  one  on  Richard  Wagner,  whose  “Fly¬ 
ing  Dutchman,”  “Lohengrin,”  “Tannhauser”  and 
“  Rheingold  ”  are  brought  before  the  reader’s  mind  by 
a  thorough  and  sympathetic  analysis ;  other  essays 
are  on  Beethoven,  Weber,  Field,  Schubert  and 
Mendelssohn.  He  also  wrote  on  Berlioz  and 
Schumann,  who  were  at  that  time  unappreciated. 
His  larger  literary  works  are  on  more  general  sub¬ 
jects,  such  as,  “The  Position  of  Artists,”  “The 
Church  Music  of  the  Future,”  and  “The  Goethe 
Memorial,”  and  what  excites  our  admiration  in 
these  essays  is  not  merely  the  brilliant,  masterly 
criticism,  but  also  the  warm  human  sentiment  toward 
art  and  fellow  artists,  feeling  expressed  in  every 
line.  Thus  Liszt’s  writings  not  only  furnish  instruc¬ 
tion  to  the  artist,  but  they  are  a  source  of  recreation 
and  inspiration  for  all,  though  the  characteristic, 
extravagant  style,  in  which  they  are  written,  may 
not  find  favor  with  academic  judges.1 

We  shall  speak  later  on  of  what  Liszt  accom¬ 
plished  as  composer  during  the  years  spent  in 
Weimar.  Here  we  will  only  mention,  that  in 
spite  of  his  many  occupations,  he  still,  found  time 
to  be  an  earnest  and  loving  teacher  to  the  many 


1  Liszt’s  works  are  written  in  the  French  language  with 
which  his  life  and  education  had  made  him  most  familiar. 
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younger  artists  who  gathered  about  him.  Liszt  did 
not  give  up  teaching  until  the  last  year  of  his  life, 
and  the  number  of  pupils  who  received  instructions 
from  him  in  piano  playing,  con¬ 
ducting,  and  both  literary  and 
musical  composition,  amounts  to 
several  hundred. 1 

Among  the  most  noted  are 
Anna  Mahlig,  Sophy  Menter,  Amy 
Fay,  Adele  aus  der  Ohe,  Char¬ 
lotte  Blume  Ahrens,  Caroline 
Montigny  Remaury,  Hans  von 
Btilow,  Karl  Klindworth,  William 
Mason,  Leopold  Damrosch,  Wal¬ 
ter  Bache,  Carl  Tausig,  G.  Sgam- 
bati,  G.  Buonamici,  Hans  von 
Bronsart,  and  among  the  more 
recent  ones,  A.  Siloti,  R.  Joseffy, 

B.  Stavenhagen.  In  her  letters 
to  friends  at  home,  Amy  Fay 
gives  a  graphic  description  of 
Liszt’s  method  of  teaching : 

“  Nothing  could  exceed  Liszt’s  amiability,  or  his 
painstaking  care,  and  instead  of  frightening  me  he 
inspired  me.  Never  was  there  such  a  delightful 
teacher  !  and  he  is  the  first  sympathetic  one  I  have 
had.  One  feels  so  free  with  him,  and  he  develops 
the  very  spirit  of  music  in  one.  He  does  not  keep 
nagging  all  the  time  but  he  leaves  you  your  own 
conception.  Now  and  then,  he  will  make  a  criti¬ 
cism,  or  play  a  passage,  and  with  a  few  words  give 
you  enough  to  think  of  all  the  rest  of  your  life. 
There  is  a  delicate  point  to  everything  he  says,  as 
subtle  as  he  is  himself.  He  does  not  say  anything 
about  the  technique.  That  you  must  work  out  for 
yourself.  *  *  *  *  *  Once  when  a  pupil  was 

playing  a  melody  rather  feebly,  Liszt  suddenly  took 
his  seat  at  the  piano  and  said  :  ‘  When  /  play  I 
always  play  for  the  people  in  the  gallery  (by  the 
gallery  he  meant  the  cock-loft  where  the  rabble  sit), 
so  that  those  persons  who  pay  only  five  groschen 
for  their  seat  may  also  hear  something.’  Then  he 
began,  and  I  wish  you  could  have  heard  him !  The 
sound  did  not  seem  to  be  very  loud,  but  it  was 
penetrating  and  far  reaching.  When  he  had  fin¬ 
ished,  he  raised  one  hand  in  the  air  and  you  seemed 
to  see  all  the  people  in  the  gallery  drinking  in  the 


1  Gollerich  gives  a  complete  list  of  their  names  in  his 
biography  of  Liszt,  published  by  Reclam  in  Leipsic. 


sound.  He  presents  an  idea  to  you,  and  it  takes 
fast  hold  of  your  mind  and  sticks  there.  Music  is 
such  a  real  and  visible  thing  to  him,  that  he  always 


has  a  symbol  instantly  in  the  material  world  to 
express  his  idea.  *  *  *  *  No  matter  how 

beautifully  we  play  any  piece,  the  minute  Liszt 
plays  it,  you  would  scarcely  recognize  it.  His 
touch  and  his  peculiar  use  of  the  pedal  are  two 
secrets  of  his  playing,  and  he  seems  to  dive  down 
into  the  most  hidden  thoughts  of  the  composer,  and 
bring  them  to  the  surface,  so  that  they  gleam  out 
at  you  one  by  one  like  stars.” 

These  remarks  also  apply  in  many  ways  to  Liszt 
the  conductor.  He  expected  his  orchestra  to 
master  technical  difficulties,  unaided,  to  show  by 
their  playing  the  true  spirit  of  the  music.  As  with 
his  pupils,  he  left  much  to  the  individual  conception 
of  the  musicians,  instead  of  treating  them  like  a 
body,  trained  with  military  precision.  In  order  to 
carry  out  in  this  way  his  artistic  ideas,  Liszt  of 
course  required  a  peculiar  earnestness  on  the  part 
of  the  performers.  If  this  were  absent,  if  every 
member  of  the  orchestra  did  not  exert  himself  to 
the  utmost  to  .follow  the  leader’s  intentions,  espec¬ 
ially  as  Liszt  was  accustomed  to  change  the  tempo 
whenever  he  saw  fit,  then  the  performance  would 
sometimes  prove  a  failure.  These  failures  were 
eagerly  welcomed  by  the  representatives  of  the 
older  school  of  conducting,  the  knights  of  routine, 
who  tried  to  prove  thereby  the  master’s  in¬ 
competence  as  a  conductor,  in  spite  of  the 
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brilliant  manner  in  which  his  ability  had  been 
demonstrated  on  other  occasions. 

The  attacks  made  upon  Liszt  were  particularly 
severe  after  the  musical  festival  in  Karlsruhe,  (which 
he  directed  in  1853)  and  this  led  him  to  express 
his  principles  publicly  in  a  letter  addressed  to  R. 
Pohl  who  had  it  published.  It  was  afterwards 
printed  in  his  Complete  Works.  (Vol.  V.  227.) 

In  this  short  but  significant  epistle,  Liszt  tells  us 
that  in  order  to  adequately  render  orchestral 
masterpieces,  progress  is  needed  as  regards  empha¬ 
sis,  rhythm,  phrasing,  and  in  the  general  distri¬ 
bution  of  light  and  shade.  He  says  that  if  a 
conductor  has  this  advanced  style,  there  is  estab¬ 
lished  between  him  and  the  musicians  a  much 
closer  relation  than  would  be  possible  were  he 
merely  an  inveterate  time-beater,  and  that  a  con¬ 
ductor’s  duty  is  to  make  himself  apparently 
superfluous,  keeping  in  the  background  as  much 
as  possible ;  for,  as  the  composer  pertinently 
remarks  in  closing,  “conductors  are  pilots,  not 
oarsmen.” 

To  the  detriment  of  musical  progress,  especially 
in  Weimar,  Liszt’s  activity  as  capellmeister  came 
to  a  sudden  and  premature  end.  On  more 
than  one  occasion  he  had  convinced  himself  that 
the  majority  of  the  theatre-goers  in  Weimar  were 
not  able  to  follow  him  in  his  chosen  path.  To  this 
conviction  was  added  the  enmity  of  Franz  Dingel- 
stedt,  who  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
court-theatre  toward  the  close  of  the  fifties,  and 
led  the  opposition  against  Liszt,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  composer  had  been  instrumental  in  secur¬ 
ing  his  appointment. 

The  crisis  came  through  the  performance  of  an 
opera,  “The  Barber  of  Bagdad,  ”  written  and  com¬ 
posed  by  one  of  the  master’s  pupils,  Peter  Cornelius, 
and  carried  through  by  Liszt  in  spite  of  all 
obstacles.  Although  dramatically  weak,  the  work 
contained  many  literary  and  musical  passages  of 
great  beauty.  But  it  was  received  with  such  marked 
disfavor  by  the  audience,  that  Liszt  had  to  abandon 
the  hope  of  establishing  better  relations  between 
himself  and  the  public,  and  he  therefore  handed  in 
his  resignation  as  conductor.  Soon  afterward  he 
directed  his  steps  toward  Rome,  intending  to  make 
his  home  there,  and  after  a  short  interval  (1861)  the 
musical  world  heard  with  astonishment  that  he  had 
taken  orders.  Many  people  still  remember  the 
comment  this  step  occasioned,  the  unintelligent 


criticism  and .  even  ridicule,  which  it  met  with 
everywhere.  People  did  not  take  the  trouble  to 
follow  the  development  of  the  artist,  or  they  would 
have  found  that  his  conduct  was  consistent 
with  his  character.  The  following  passage  from 
his  father’s  journal  shows  how  keen  was  his 
religious  feeling  even  in  childhood  :  “From  a  child 
Franz  had  a  strong  religious  bias  and  his  intense 
artistic  feeling  was  blended  with  a  sincere  and 
child-like  piety.”  When  he  became  a-  young 
man  this  tendency  grew  so  strong  that  his 
father  was  obliged  to  exert  all  his  influence  to  keep 
him  from  carrying  out  his  intention  of  giving  up 
music  in  order  to  enter  the  church.  In  the  thirties 
he  fancied  for  a  while  that  he  might  find  satisfac¬ 
tion  for  his  religious  longings  in  the  communistic 
teachings  of  St.  Simon,  which  were  then  the  chief 
topic  of  conversation  in  Paris.  About  this  time  Hein¬ 
rich  Heine,  the  most  merciless  scoffer,  wrote  in  one. 
of  his  Paris  letters  in  reference  to  Liszt’s  spiritual 
condition,  “This  insatiable  longing  for  Light  and 
Deity  is  ever  praiseworthy ;  it  is  a  sign  of  a 
religious  nature  and  a  love  of  holiness.”  If  any 
furthef  explanation  of  his  decision  to  withdraw 
from  the  world  is  required,  we  need  only  recall  the 
painful  experiences  and  heart-wounds  which  he  had 
received  in  the  battle  of  life.  His  connection 
with  the  Countess  d’Agoult  whose  acquaintance  he 
made  in  Paris,  had  to  be  severed  on  account  of 
incompatibility  of  temper.  From  this  union  three 
children  were  born,  only  one  of  whom  survived 
him,  i.  e.  Cosima,  who  was  first  married  to  Hans  von 
Biilow,  then  to  Richard  Wagner.  A  liaison  of  an 
entirely  ideal  character  with  the  Princess  Caroline  of 
Wittgenstein,  also  had  an  unsatisfactory  ending; 
for  the  ardent  desire  of  both  parties  to  be  united 
in  marriage  had  to  remain  unfulfilled,  because  the 
pope  refused  his  consent  to  the  legal  separation 
of  the  princess  from  her  husband 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  who  can  be  sur¬ 
prised  that  Liszt  should  have  sought  consolation 
for  his  many  disappointments  of  his  inner  life  in  a 
closer  union  with  the  church,  especially  as  this  did 
not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  free  exercise  of  his 
musical  gifts ;  for  he  only  took  the  so-called  lower 
orders,  with  the  title  of  abbC  During  the  twenty- 
five  remaining  years  of  his  life,  he  continued  to 
serve  it  with  unfailing  fidelity.  As  a  composer  he 
devoted  himself  thenceforth  almost  entirely  to 
sacred  music,  and  enriched  its  literature  with  many 
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works  of  greater  or  less  importance,  (of  which  we 
shall  speak  later  on).  As  a  teacher  he  was  still 
more  active  than  before.  In  Rome,  as  well  as  in 
Pesth,  where  he  spent  a  few  months  every  year, 
having  accepted  the  honorary  office  of  president 
of  the  Music-Academy,  he  was  ever  surrounded 
by  a  large  circle  of  pupils.  To  Weimar,  however, 
they  flocked  every  spring  in  still  larger  numbers. 
It  was  Liszt’s  custom  to  spend  the  summer  season 
there,  in  a  house  presented  to  him  by  the  grand- 
duke,  and  situated  near  the  splendid  park  in  the 
court  gardens.  For  all  his  pupils,  provided  he  found 
them  possessed  of  a  certain  degree  of  talent  and  an 
earnest  ambition,  he  had  a  cordial  welcome  and 
freely  gave  them  advice  and  assistance.  He  was  not 
merely  a  teacher  but  a  fatherly  friend  to  them,  and 
they  repaid  him  with  boundless  affection  and 
veneration.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Liszt’s 
teaching  was  all  gratuitous,  although  his  means 
were  modest.  Of  the  wealth  acquired  on  his  con¬ 
cert  tours  he  made  over  a  part  to  his  children  dur¬ 
ing  his  lifetime,  each  receiving  100,000  francs, 
while  the  remainder  was  spent  in  satisfying  his  love 
of  doing  good,  which  amounted  almost  to  a  passion. 

The  affection  and  veneration  shown  for  the  man 
and  the  artist  extended  far  beyond  the  circle  of  his 
pupils.  This  was  shown  most  clearly  at  the  annual 
reunion  of  all  the  German  musical  societies,  of  which 
he  was  always  the  honored  head  and  centre  of 
attraction.  He  himself  had  founded  this  society  in 
1859,  with  the  assistance  of  Franz  Brendel,  the 
musical  writer,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  unknown 
composers  and  their  works  into  notice,  and  it  was  a 
great  satisfaction  to  him  to  watch  its  growth  from 
year  to  year,  and  to  see  it  constantly  approaching 
nearer  its  ideal  aim. 

In  the  last  ten  years  of  the  master’s  active, 
eventful  life,  there  are  three  important  incidents 
that  require  special  mention.  In  1876  he  saw 
completed  the  work  in  which  he  had  so  earnestly 
co-operated,  to  which  for  years  he  devoted  himself 
body  and  soul, — the  festival  at  Bayreuth.  Until  the 
publication  of  his  correspondence  with  Wagner,  it 


Liszt’s '  compositions  are  so  numerous  that  only 
the  most  important  among  them  can  be  mentioned 
here.  According  to  August  Gollerich,  his  biog¬ 
rapher,  the  master  left  1233  compositions  of  which 
1122  have  appeared  in  print. 


was  never  fully  known  what  a  share  he  had  in  the 
success  of  the  gigantic  enterprise.  Hence  it  was  no 
more  than  justice  when,  at  the  banquet  given  at 
the  close  of  the  first  Nibelungen  performance, 
Wagner  designated  him  as  the  one,  without  whose 
assistance,  the  execution  of  the  mighty  project 
would  have  been  impossible.  Later  in  1 882,  it  became 
Liszt’s  privilege  to  listen  to  his  friend’s  swan  song, 
the  performance  of  “Parsifal.”  Finally,  in  the  spring 
of  1886,  being  then  74  years  old,  he  still  possessed 
sufficient  physical  and  mental  energy  to  accept  an 
invitation  from  his  friends  in  Paris  and  London, 
to  visit  the  scenes  of  his  former  triumphs.  In  both 
cities  he  won  fresh  laurels  as  composer,  and  even  as 
pianist  at  private  concerts.  After  a  performance 
of  his  “Holy  Elizabeth,”  which  may  be  characterized 
as  a  sensational  success  in  the  broadest  sense,  he  left 
England  with  the  intention  of  seeking  rest  from  the 
fatigues  of  the  journey  in  a  prolonged  visit  to  the 
castle  of  his  compatriot,  the  painter  Munkaczy. 
But  he  did  not  find  the  needed  rest  and  returned 
to  Germany  in  broken  health.  In  Sondershausen, 
where  he  attended  all  the  meetings  of  the  Artists 
Reunion  and  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a 
superb  rendering  of  his  oratorio  “  Christus,”  his  con¬ 
dition  caused  much  anxiety.  During  a  temporary 
improvement  in  his  health  he  undertook  the 
journey  to  Bayreuth  in  order  to  attend  the  festival. 
Here,  in  spite  of  his  physician’s  warning,  he  could 
not  be  deterred  from  attending  a  performance  of 
“Tristan.”  Almost  immediately  afterward  he  was 
taken  ill  with  pneumonia  which  in  a  little  more 
than  a  week  resulted  in  his  death  (July  31,  1886). 

To  his  friends  and  admirers  at  a  distance  the 
news  of  his  death  came  so  unexpectedly,  that  but 
few  of  them  were  able  to  follow  his  body  to  the 
grave.  But  the  inhabitants  of  Bayreuth,  as  well  as 
the  strangers  who  had  come  to  the  festival,  joined 
in  a  solemn  funeral  procession,  and  when  his 
earthly  remains  were  laid  away  in  the  churchyard 
in  Bayreuth,  every  person  present  must  have  felt 
that  a  great  and  noble  man  had  departed  from  the 
world. 


Among  these  the  piano  pieces  must  be  consid¬ 
ered  first,  if  only  for  chronological  reasons.  They 
may  be  classed  as  original  compositions  and 
transcriptions  of  the  works  of  other  composers. 
This  division  cannot  be  strictly  maintained,  how- 
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ever,  because  Liszt’s  transcriptions  reflect  his 
individuality  so  strongly  that  they  may  fairly  be 
called  his  own  creations.  This  can  be  seen  in 
the  “Soirees  de  Vienne,”  where. he  uses  Schubert’s 
melodies  in  such  a  way,  that  the  term  transcription 
hardly  applies  to  this  work  ;  neither  is  it  appropriate 
in  the  case  of  the  “Hungarian  Rhapsodies,”  for 
though  the  motive,  with  the  characteristic  and  fre¬ 
quent  use  of  the  augmented  second,  and  the 
constantly  recurring  final  cadence,  caught  from  the 
gypsies,  yet  in  their  artistic  construction  and  elab¬ 
oration  they  betray  in  every  measure  the  independent 
creative  musician.  In  his  “Spanish  Rhapsodies” 
the  creative  artist  reveals  himself  more  clearly  yet, 
and  they  stand  still  higher  as  works  of  art,  because 
of  the  insignificance  of  the  material  from  which 
they  were  produced.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his 
numerous  operatic  fantasias,  in  which  he  displays 
a  marvellous  faculty  for  discovering  at  once  the 
most  important  feature  of  any  given  composition, 
musically  and  dramatically,  and  by  his  interpretation 
enhancing  its  musical  value.  Liszt’s  many  transcrip¬ 
tions  of  songs,  especially  Schubert’s,  are  not  so 
independent,  but  are  yet  pervaded  by  individual 
creative  power.  In  these  the  piano,  as  for  instance, 
in  Schubert’s  “  Erlking,”  and  Schumann’s  “  Dedica¬ 
tion,”  is  raised  far  above  its  original  narrow  sphere 
and  becomes  almost  the  rival  of  the  human  voice. 
Liszt’s  art  as  a  transcriber  reaches  its  highest 
point  when,  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  “great¬ 
est,”  he  represses  his  own  individuality,  and  un¬ 
dertakes  to  substitute  his  ten  fingers  for  a  whole 
orchestra.  With  his  transcriptions  (for  the  piano 
for  two  hands)  of  Beethoven’s  symphonies,  includ¬ 
ing  the  ninth ;  of  Berlioz’s  “  Symphonie  Fantasti- 
que,”  and  the  symphony,  “  Harold  in  Italy,”  in 
which  he  retained  the  original  solo  part,  played  by 
the  viola;  the  “  Spinning  song  ”  from  the  “Flying 
Dutchman,”  and  the  “Arrival  of  Guests  at  the 
Wartburg,  ”  from  Wagner’s  “Tannhauser,”  Liszt 
has  shown  that  nothing  is  impossible  to  the  piano, 
and  that  this  remarkable  instrument,  though  in 
many  respects  inferior,  is  yet  able  to  fulfill  its 
mission,  namely,  to  reflect  the  musical  universe. 

If  we  now  turn  to  Liszt’s  original  compositions 
we  shall  find  that  there  are  also  two-  groups.  In 
the  first,  technique  is  given  the  prominence,  while 
the  second  aims  at  the  representation  of  poetic 
ideas.  But  this  distinction  cannot  be  carried  out 
strictly,  because  the  works  of  the  first  group  are  with¬ 


out  exception  also  poetic,  and  those  of  the  second  are 
also  suitable  for  studies.  Among  the  former  are  the 
Paganini  studies,  in  which  technique  was  the  com¬ 
poser’s  chief  object,  and  yet  what  poetic  charm 
they  have,  especially  the  favorite  study,  “The  Cam- 
panella,”  after  the  manner  of  the  finale  of  Paga¬ 
nini’s  second  concerto.  As  for  the  “  Etudes  d’Ex- 
6cution  Transcendantes,”  such  as  “Ricordanza” 
(No.  9)  and  “Harmonies  du  soir  ”  (No.  n),  the 
two  studies  called  “  Waldesrauschen  ”  and  “Gno- 
menreigen,”  are  they  not  likewise  mental  pictures 
of  irresistible  witchery? 

On  the  other  hand,  the  works  of  the  second 
group  must  be  considered  as  the  high  school  of 
piano  technique.  No  pianist  of  the  present  time 
can  claim  to  have  mastered  technique,  until  he  has 
tested  his  touch  and  his  execution  on  Liszt’s  two 
concertos  in  E  flat  major,  and  A  major,  and  on  the 
mighty  B  minor  sonata.  Of  the  latter  Wagner  wrote, 
after  hearing  it  for  the  first  time,  “  A  little  while 
ago  you  were  with  me.  The  sonata  is  beautiful  be¬ 
yond  conception,  grand  and  graceful,  profound  and 
noble,  like  yourself.  It  has  moved  me  so  deeply 
that  I  cannot  express  all  I  feel.  Thank  you  a 
thousand  times  for  the  great  enjoyment  you  have 
given  me.”  But  in  perfecting  his  technique  and 
his  taste  the  ambitious  piano  player  needs  the 
smaller  works  of  Liszt  as  well  as  the  greater. 
Among  these  are  the  “  Consolation  ”  in  which  the 
sentimental  trait  in  Liszt’s  nature  finds  its  fullest 
expression,  and  also  the  “Annies  de  Pelerinage,” — 
a  series  of  fascinating  tone-pictures,  wherein  he 
tries  to  reproduce  the  impressions  received  from 
nature  and  works  of  art  during  his  travels  in  Italy 
and  Switzerland. 

Among  Liszt’s  orchestral  compositions  we  must 
mention  first  the  “  Symphonic  Poems,”  which  were 
written  in  Weimar,  and  published  between  1850 
and  i860  by  Breitkopf  and  Hartel  in  Leipsic.  In 
their  conception  Liszt  was  guided  by  the  conviction 
that  in  the  symphony,  as  developed  by  Haydn, 
Mozart  and  Beethoven,  the  highest  degree  of  per¬ 
fection  had  been  reached,  and  that  anew  form  must 
be  found,  if  in  this  field  anything  worthy  the  name  of 
symphony  was  still  to  be  produced.  Berlioz  had 
already  felt  this  necessity  and  endeavored  to  enlarge 
the  scope  of  the  symphony  as  left  by  Beethoven.  But 
as  he  took  the  Ninth  Symphony  for  his  point  of  de¬ 
parture  he  naturally  did  not  succeed  in  going  beyond 
his  predecessors.  Liszt’s  idea  was  still  more  radical 
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in  its  operation,  as  demonstrated  by  R.  Pohl,  “  The 
culminating  points  in  musical  evolution.”  He  said 
very  truly  :  “  In  the  form  of  Beethoven  it  is  simply 
impossible  to  go  any  farther,  to  produce  anything 
greater.  But  in  this  way  we  cannot  make  any 
progress  at  all,  we  are  merely  moving  around  in  a 
circle.  Hence  it  is  our  duty  to  seek  new  forms, 
which  must  of  necessity  still  be  based  on  Bee¬ 
thoven.”  In  Liszt’s  case,  also,  the  Ninth  Symphony 
was  the  starting  point  for  the  invention  of  a  new 
form,  more  especially  the  last  part,  which  was  then 
treated  contemptuously  by  classic  composers.  It 
represents  the  great  free  variation  form,  because  in 
it  all  the  different  moods  of  Schiller’s  poem  are 
evolved  from  variations  on  the  one  motive : 
the  song  “  Freude,  schoner  Gotterfunken,”  is 
presented  in  an  ever  changing  light,  generally  by 
means  of  rhythmic  changes,  as  triumphal  march, 
battle  theme,  thanksgiving  chorus.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  form,  which  serves  as  musical  illustra¬ 
tion  and  also  as  poetic  interpretation,  Liszt  found 
another  which  he  called  symphonic  poem.  This  form, 
justified  by  the  fundamental  principle  underlying 
it,  has  already  demonstrated  its  quickening  influence 
on  the  musical  productions  of  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  academic 
judges. 

In  his  treatise  on  Liszt’s  symphonic  poems, 
Wagner  also  insists  on  the  necessity  of  shaking  off 
the  trammels  of  the  older  forms  and  points  out  that 
the  limitation  incident  upon  clinging  to  them 
had  already  been  felt  by  the  great  masters.  This 
is  particularly  evident  in  Beethoven’s  overtures. 
“The  composer  knew  that  his  music  could  be  made 
to  express  a  great  deal  more  ;  he  felt  himself  able  to 
carry  out  the  idea  of  development,  and  nowhere  do 
we  learn  this  with  more  certainty  than  in  the  great 
overture  to  Leonore.  Is  there  anyone  capable  of 
comprehending  such  a  work  who  will  not  agree  with 
me,  when  I  characterize  as  feeble  the  repetition  of 
the  first  after  the  middle  part,  by  which  the  meaning 
of  the  work  is  so  distorted  as  to  become  unintelligi¬ 
ble.  This  is  all  the  more  true  because  in  the 
other  parts,  and  especially  at  the  end,  the  master 
concerned  himself  only  with  the  dramatic  develop¬ 
ment.  Whoever  possesses  impartiality  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  enough  to  recognize  this,  will  be  obliged  to 
acknowledge  that  the  fault  could  only  have  been 
avoided  if  that  repetition  had  been  entirely  omitted. 
This  would  have  meant  the  overthrow  of  the 


original  form  of  the  overture,  i.  e.  the  purely 
thematic  original  symphonic  dance  form,  and 
would  have  led  to  the  construction  of  a  new  form. 

“  But  what  should  the  new  form  be  ?  Obviously 
the  one  demanded  by  the  subject  and  the  delin¬ 
eation  of  the  development.  And  what  should 
the  subject  be?  A  poetic  motive.  Hence- — pre¬ 
pare  to  be  startled  —  program  music.” 1  The 
playful  irony  at  the  end  of  this  letter,  addressed 
to  a  friend,  was  not  without  significance,  for.  at  the 
time  when  the  symphonic  poems  first  appeared, 
program  music,  i.  e.  the  delineation  of  a  subject  by 
means  of  music,  bore  in  fact  the  worst  possible 
reputation.  This  was  not  wholly  without  reason, 
for  the  descriptive  power  of  music  had  been  for 
some  time  badly  abused.  This  abuse  began  with 
Kuhnau,  who  was  chorister  of  St.  Thomas’  in 
Leipsic,  and  predecessor  of  Sebastian  Bach  in  that 
office,  and  who  undertook  to  portray  on  the  piano 
various  incidents  from  the  Old  Testament.  The 
same  principles  were  observed  down  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  our  own  century,  when,  in  accordance  with 
the  warlike  spirit  of  the  times,  people  tried  to 
represent  all  sorts  of  battles  by  means  of  music,  and 
even  Beethoven  shared  in  the  general  tendency  and 
wrote  his  “  Battle  of  Vittoria.”  But  what  horrified 
the  classic  critics  even  more  than  program  music 
was  the  form  of  the  symphonic  poems,  for  in  order 
to  follow  closely  the  thought  of  the  poets,  Liszt  had 
not  only  discarded  the  usual  division  into  different 
parts,  but  in  the  grouping  and  elaboration  of  the 
theme,  paid  no  heed  to  Jffie  laws  governing  the 
sonata  form,  which  were  considered  inviolable. 
Finally  the  critics,  and  with  them  the  majority  of 
the  public,  ever  averse  to  innovations,  refused  to 


1  Beethoven’s  great  overture  still  continues  to  sway  the 
hearts  of  the  people  in  spite  of  Liszt’s  criticism  of  its  form, 
and  time  has  disproved  his  judgment  that  the  monothematic 
symphonic  poem  would  supplant  the  regular  symphony  of 
manifold  themes,  and  strongly  contrasted  movements.  On 
the  contrary,  since  he  wrote  these  words,  wider  and  deeper 
enthusiasm  has  been  shown  in  the  concert  room  by  the  new 
symphonies  of  Schumann,  Brahms  and  other  contemporary 
composers  than  the  symphonic  poems  of  Liszt  and  his 
followers.  Nevertheless  all  true  lovers  of  musical  progress 
have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  Liszt  for  the  introduction  of  a 
new  form  which  has  taken  a  permanent  place  in  instrumental 
music,  though  a  less  important  one  than  the  symphony. 

Even  Liszt  turned  to  the  older  and  grander  form  when  he 
chose  for  his  music  such  profound  poetical  themes  as  Dante’s 
Divine  Comedy  and  Goethe’s  Faust.  (Editor.) 
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acknowledge  that  the  composer,  who  for  so  many 
years  had  been  known  as  a  pianist,  possessed  the 
ability  to  fill  those  new  forms  with  the  requisite 
meaning.  In  a  word,  the  circles  whose  words  were 
law,  denied  Liszt’s  talent  as  a  composer,1  and  so  it 
happened  that  for  years  after  their  first  appear¬ 
ance  they  were  never  given  in  the  concert  room.  By 
slow  degrees  the  general  public  came  to  recognize 
that  a  program,  serving  as  a  preface  to  such  instru¬ 
mental  compositions  as  these  by  Liszt,  does  not 
interfere  with  the  creative  force  of  the  composer, 
but  is  rather  a  help,  and  also  assists  the  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  listener.  Then,  as  it  always  happens 
with  pioneer  workers  in  music,  the  ear  gradually 
became  accustomed  to  ‘the  many  strange,  harsh 
features  of  Liszt’s  music,  and  the  symphonic  poems 
finally  won  universal  recognition.  The  symphonic 
work  on  Victor  Hugo’s  “Ce  qu’on  entend.sur  la 
Montagne,”  is  highly  poetic.  The  “  Lament  and 
Triumph  of  Tasso  ”  is  a  striking  portrayal  of  a  poet- 
nature  vainly  striving  for  recognition,  until  trans¬ 
ported  by  the  reward  of  victory.  “  Les  Preludes  ” 
(after  Lamartine)  is  descriptive  of  joy  and  sor¬ 
row,  the  calm  and  struggle  of  life,  which  itself  in 
turn  is  nothing  but  a  series  of  preludes  to  that  un¬ 
known  song,  whose  first  solemn  note  is  struck  by 
death.  In  the  “  Orpheus,”  “  Prometheus  ”  and 
“Mazeppa  ”  we  see  reflected,  now  the  serenity  and 
again  the  surging  passion  of  Liszt’s  nature.  Besides 
these  symphonic  poems  are  the  “  Festklange,”  the 
“  H6roi'de  Funebre,”  “  Hungaria,”  “  Hamlet,”  “  The 
Battle  of  the  Huns  ”  after  Kaulbach’s  painting  (  a 
wild  battle-scene  in  which  the  victory  remains  at  last 
with  the  Christians),  and  the  “Ideals”  (after Schiller’s 
poem).  Another  work  of  equal  merit  deserves 
mention  in  connection  with  the  symphonic  poems, 
namely,  two  espisodes  from  Lenau’s  “  Faust  ”  called 
“The  Ride  by  Night”  and  “The  Dance  in  the  Vil¬ 
lage  Inn,”  (Mephisto  Waltz) .  The  last  was  also  ar¬ 
ranged  for  piano  and  in  this  form  it  is  known  to  all 
piano  players. 

Two  symphonies  in  which  he  reached  his  highest 
point  as  instrumental  composer  mark  the  transition 
between  Liszt’s  purely  orchestral  works  and  those 
for  orchestra  and  chorus.  The  first  is  a  work  in 


5  Robert  Schumann  did  not  share  this  opinion.  When 
Liszt’s  first  studies  appeared,  he  wrote,  “  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  if  Liszt  with  his  eminently  musical  disposition  had  devoted 
to  composition  the  time  he  gave  to  playing,  he  would  have 
become  a  distinguished  composer.” 


two  parts  on  Dante’s  Divine  Comedy  and  the 
second  a  symphony  in  three  characteristic  pictures 
on  Goethe’s  “  Faust ;  ”  both  these  works  employ  a 
final  chorus.  In  this  case  the  abundance  of  the 
material  induced  the  composer  to  abandon  the  form 
used  in  the  symphonic  poems  and  return  to  the 
cyclical  form,  but  the  separate  parts  are  treated  with 
freedom.  The  first  movement  of  the  Dante  Sym¬ 
phony  portrays  hell ;  the  two  sharply  contrasting 
principal  motives  were  suggested  by  the  words  of 
the  poet,  “  Lasciate  ogni  speranza  voi  ch’  entrate,” 
and  “Nessun  maggior  dolore  che  ricordarsi  del 
tempo  felice  nella  miseria.”  The  subject  of  the 
second  movement  is  purgatory  with  its  purifying 
and  elevating  power,  leading  to  the  propitiatory 
ending  “Magnificat  anima  mea,”  sung  by  a  chorus  of 
women.  In  the  “  Faust  ”  symphony  Liszt  shows  his 
whole  power  as  musical  delineator.  In  the  first 
part  (Faust)  he  portrays  the  heart  of  man  torn  by 
the  sorrow  of  the  world  and  longing  for  deliverance ; 
in  the  second  (Gretchen)  the  child-like  innocence 
and  devotion  of  a  virgin’s  soul ;  in  the  third 
(Mephistopheles)  we  see  a  caricature  of  the  divine 
side  of  Faust’s  nature,  represented  by  grotesque, 
rhythmical  distortions  of  the  themes  of  the  first 
part.  But  the  listener  is  not  left  in  a  hopeless, 
despondent  mood,  which  is  the  case  in  Berlioz’s 
“  Symphonie  fantastique,”  for  as  in  the  Dante  sym¬ 
phony,  so  here  the  redeeming  element  of  noble 
womanhood  triumphs  at  last.  A  solemn  male 
chorus,  with  tenor  solo,  sings  the  closing  words 
of  the  second  part  of  “  Faust  ”  and  gives  to  the 
work  a  solemn  conciliatory  ending. 

All  things  transitory  but  as  symbols  are  sent, 

Earth’s  insufficiency  here  grows  to  event. 

The  indescribable  here  it  is  done, 

The  woman-soul  leadeth  us  upward  and  on. 

Among  the  secular  compositions  for  chorus  and 
orchestra  written  in  Weimar,  the  following  are  the 
most  important :  Schiller’s  “An  die  Ktinstler”(To 
Artists),  for  male  voices  with  orchestra,  and  the 
choruses  to  Herder’s  “  Prometheus  Unbound”  (with 
explanatory  text  by  R.  Pohl ) ,  composed  for  the 
Goethe  and  Herder  celebration  held  in  Weimar 
in  1850.  The  chorus  of  the  reapers  has  become 
very  popular.  In  this  connection  his  numerous 
songs,  which  were  also  written  in  Weimar,  must 
not  be  forgotten.  Liszt,  as  a  composer  of  songs  ? 
one  might  ask,  —  surprised  to  find  an  artist  born 
in  Hungary  and  educated  in  France,  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  such  an  essentially  German  form  of 
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Hamlet’s  broodings;  Faust’s  struggles  Chopin,  George  Sand,  Reminiscence,  Dante’s  Inferno.  Wailings  of  the  con-  He  has  played;  not  only  for  us  but 

Deep  silence.  The  very  whisper  becomes  Sweet  youth,  Moonlight,  Fragrance  and  demned — (among  them  those  of  the  piano.)  with  us.  Retiring,  he  bows  with  lofty 

a  sigh.  Love.  Feverish  excitement.  The  tempest  closes  humility.  Deafening  applause.  Eviva! 

the  gates  of  Hell. — Boom! 
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art.  Liszt  touched  on  this  point  in  a  letter 
written  to  George  Sand,  wherein  he  defends  his 
position  as  German  composer  as  one  “  who  was 
born  of  a  German  mother  and  felt  German  thought¬ 
fulness  and  German  fervor  to  be  his  by  right  of 
birth.”  Moreover,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  in  Liszt’s  youth  the  mental  life  of  his 
Hungarian  fatherland  had  a  thoroughly  German 
character,  and  that  he  received  his  first  serious  artis¬ 
tic  impressions  in  Vienna,  we  must  concede  to 
him  the  right  to  take  his  place  beside  the  repre¬ 
sentative  German  song  composers.  To  be  sure 
the  great  majority  of  his  songs  are  quite  different 
from  the  older  models,  for  here,  too,  Liszt  clings 
to  the  principle  of  program  music,  striving  to 
reproduce  the  mood  called  forth  by  the  poetry, 
rather  than  the  poetry  itself.  This  is  true,  for  in¬ 
stance,  of  Heine’s  “  Loreley,”  the  slight  popular 
ballad,  which  in  Liszt’s  hands  develops  into  a 
broadly  executed  tone-picture  of  tragic  grandeur. 
Besides  songs  like  these,  which  Frederic  Nieck 
appropriately  called  improvisations  “in  which  the 
declamatory  principle  determines  absolutely  the 
musical  form,  and  the  style  fluctuates  between 
recitative,  aria  and  scena,”  we  find  not  a  few 
in  which  he  skilfully  uses  the  older,  less  developed 
form.  The  familiar  song,  “  It  must  be  very  won¬ 
derful,”  is  a  good  example  of  this  form. 

In  his  sacred  music,  the  consideration  of  which 
will  close  this  review  of  Liszt’s  compositions,  the 
master  followed  a  new  course  of  his  own  with  the 
same  impulse  as  in  his  orchestral  compositions ;  a 
course  which  he  had  planned  long  before,  as  we 
learn  from  his  life.  In  his  important  sacred  com¬ 
positions,  written  after  he  left  Weimar,  he  simply 
fulfilled  the  program  which  he  had  marked  out  in 
1834,  in  a  treatise  “Concerning  the  sacred  music 
of  the  future,”  of  which  only  a  fragment  has  been 
preserved.  “  Religion  and  music,”  he  says,  “  must 
form  a  new  alliance,  for  the  revival  of  true 
piety  .and  religious  life.  This  music  is  not  to  serve 
any  special  creed,  but  to  be  founded  on  human 
nature,  —  at  once  dramatic  and  holy,  grand  and 
simple,  fiery  and  restful.”  Puritanical  critics  may 
object  to  these  principles  and  declare  qualities  like 
dramatic,  splendid  and  fiery  to  be  incompatible 
with  sacred  music,  yet  they  must  acknowledge  that 
the  first ,  great  sacred  compositions  which  Liszt 
brought  before  the  public  do  fulfill  these  con¬ 
ditions.  I  refer  to  the  “  Grand  Mass  ”  (for  the 


solemn  dedication  of  the  Basilica  at  Gran,  Aug. 
31,  1856),  and  the  “  Hungarian  Coronation  Mass  ” 
which  was  written  a  little  later.  The  qualities 
which  distinguish  these  two  masses  from  earlier 
works  of  the  kind  are  dramatic  vitality,  the  freest 
use  of  all  the  means  of  the  modern  orchestra, 
and  a  complete  discarding  of  all  those  forms  which 
modern  sacred  music,  to  its  serious  disadvantage, 
had  borrowed  from  the  opera.  To  this  is  joined  a 
new  treatment  of  the  words  of  the  text,  which  being 
but  seldom  repeated  produce  a  much  more  dramatic 
effect  than  in  the  masses  of  Liszt’s  predecessors. 
From  a  purely  musical  standpoint  these  masses 
mark  a  considerable  advance,  because  in  them  he 
used  the  Gregorian  chants  as  the  foundation  of  the 
cadences.  In  doing  this  he  gave  back  to  the  older 
harmonies  their  due  value,  which  for  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  had  been  superseded  by  chromatic 
modulation,  a  style  foreign  to  the  severely  dia¬ 
tonic  construction  of  sacred  melodies.  By  this 
return  to  the  old  forms  Liszt  opened  up  a  new 
horizon  to  modern  music,  which  before  had  been 
shut  in  between  the  narrow  limits  of  the  major  and 
minor  modes.  He  thus  proved  the  truth  of  Verdi’s 
well-known  words,  “Tornate  al  antico  e  sara  un 
progresso.” 

Liszt  also  arranged  a  great  many  psalms,  similar 
to  the  songs  called  improvisations.  We  will  only 
mention  the  137th  Psalm,  “By  the  waters  of 
Babylon,”  for  soprano  solo  with  female  chorus,  ac¬ 
companied  by  violin,  harp,  piano  and  organ  (or 
harmonica).  They  all  owe  their  solemn  character 
and  their  wealth  of  new  musical  thoughts  and 
forms  preeminently  to  the  sacred  melodies  on 
which  they  are  based.  In  a  still  higher  degree  is 
this  the  case  with  the  two  grand  oratorios,  “  The 
Holy  Elizabeth  ”  and  “  Christus.”  These  works 
were  the  crowning  point  of  Liszt’s  work  as  a 
religious  composer.  The  first  is  not  properly  an 
oratorio  (Liszt  himself  called  it  a  legend),  but 
rather  a  religious  musical  drama.  The  poem  (by 
O.  Roquette)  is  divided  into  a  series  of  pictures,  of 
which  the  first  represents  the  arrival  at  the  Wartburg 
of  the  little  princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  a  Hunga¬ 
rian  prince.  She  is  received  by  the  landgrave 
Hermann  and  betrothed  to  the  future  landgrave, 
who  is  also  still  a  child.  The  part  of  the  Hungarian 
magnate,  who  has  accompanied  little  Elizabeth, 
as  well  as  of  the  chorus  of  children  who  welcome 
her,  is  effectively  indicated  by  national  themes. 
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In  the  second  picture  Ludwig,  grown  to  man’s 
estate,  returns  from  the  chase  and  surprises 
his  wife  Elizabeth,  as  she  is  carrying  food  and  drink 
to  the  poor.  When  he  asks  her  what  she  has  in  her 
basket,  she,  fearing  his  reproaches,  replies  that  she 
has  been  gathering  roses.  Not  satisfied  with 
this  answer  he  examines  the  basket  and  finds 
that  by  a  divine  miracle  it  is  really  filled  with 
roses.  This  is  a  scene  whose  mystic  charm 
fascinates  and  touches  the  listener.  Ludwig’s 
departure  for  the  Holy  Land  with  the  Crusad¬ 
ers,  and  Elizabeth’s  expulsion  by  his  mother, 
the  landgravine  Sophy,  who,  finding  that  her 
son  does  not  return,  resolves  to  rule  over  Thu¬ 
ringia  herself,  are  vivid  pictures  of  a  preemi¬ 
nently  dramatic  character.  The  last  two  pic¬ 
tures,  Elizabeth’s  death  and  transfiguration  and 
also  her  canonization  by  the  Emperor  Fred¬ 
eric  II.,  are  more  serene,  being  pervaded  by  a 
child-like,  fervent  piety.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  legend  until  the  final  chorus,  sung  in 
Latin  by  returning  Crusaders  and  Hungarian 
bishops,  there  run  two  themes  as  connecting 
links,  —  the  old  sacred  tune  “  Quasi  Stella 
Matutina,”  and  a  Hungarian  national  melody. 

The  former,  whenever  it  recurs,  calls  up  the  glorified 
image  of  the  holy  martyr,  while  the  latter  suggests 
her  relation  to  her  country.  The  marked  dra¬ 
matic  character  of  this  composition  naturally  gave 
rise  to  the  desire  to  see  it  performed  on  the  stage  ; 
and  although  Liszt  repeatedly  expressed  his  un¬ 
willingness,  the  attempt  was  made  several  times 
at  Weimar  and  at  Vienna,  with  such  marked 
success  as  to  justify  the  presumption  that  if  Liszt 
had  so  desired,  he  would  have  become  a  distin¬ 
guished  operatic  composer.  His  plan  for  remodell¬ 
ing  sacred  music  is  shown  still  more  clearly  in  his 
“Christus,”  an  oratorio  for  solo  and  chorus,  organ 
and  full  orchestra.  The  text  was  taken  from  the 
Scriptures  and  the  Catholic  Liturgy.  The  essential 
difference  between  it  and  other  similar  composi¬ 
tions,  is  that  it  does  not  represent  the  personality 
of  the  Saviour  but  rather  the  Christian  idea.  In  the 
first  part,  called  “  Christmas  Oratorio,”  we  hear  the 
shepherds  at  the  manger  greeting  the  new-born 
child  with  the  naive  strains  of  the  Roman  pifferari ; 
then  comes  the  visit  of  the  three  wise  men,  in¬ 
troduced  by  a  brilliant  march.  The  second  part, 
“  After  Epiphany,”  transports  us  into  the  time  when 
Christ’s  teachings  began  to  show  their  all-conquer¬ 


ing  power.  In  the  wild  storm  on  the  lake,  a  mas¬ 
terpiece  of  musical  description,  his  words  “  Quia 
timidi  estis  ”  pacify  the  people’s  minds  and  the 
waves ;  this  is  followed  by  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  the  Beatitudes,  which  bring  heavenly 


comfort  to  weary  and  heavy  laden  hearts.  In  the 
third  and  last  part,  “  Passion  and  Resurrection,” 
the  sacrifice  for  the  salvation  of  sinful  humanity 
has  been  accomplished.  The  sufferings  of  Christ, 
and  Mary’s  sorrow  find  thrilling  expression  in  the 
old,  but  ever  new  and  impressive  words  of  the 
Stabat  Mater,  while  hope  and  resurrection  are 
voiced  by  the  Easter  hymn  “O  filii  et  filise.”  It 
would  require  a  whole  treatise  to  do  careful  and 
complete  justice  to  the  significance  of  “  Christus.” 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  Liszt  here  produced  a  work  of 
immortal  greatness.  As  instrumental  composer 
he  reigns  here  supreme,  while  in  his  vocal 
compositions  we  find  now  and  then  defects  arising 
from  a  long  and  intimate  familiarity  with  the  piano. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Bach  and  Beethoven. 
As  regards  the  purity  of  the  delivery  of  the 
text,  Liszt’s  vocal  compositions  occasionally  leave 
something  to  be  desired,  and  this  need  not  surprise 
us  when  we  remember  that  he  received  his  linguistic 
training  in  a  country  whose  poetry  has  no  accent. 
Still,  on  the  whole,  his  vocal,  no  less  than  his  instru¬ 
mental  music  may  be  recommended  for  emulation 
to  the  younger  generation. 

To  Liszt,  as  well  as  to  his  dear  friend  Wagner,  a 
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kind  fate  granted  the  necessary  years  and  the 
physical  and  mental  energy  to  accomplish  great 
things,  more  than  is  usual  in  one  lifetime.  He 
might  perhaps  have  accomplished  still  more  if 
his  contemporaries  had  been  more  capable  of  fol¬ 
lowing  the  bent  of  his  genius  and  of  his  noble 
heart ;  if,  for  instance,  the  city  of  Weimar,  which 
he  so  loved,  had  given  him  in  return  its  love  and 
confidence.  It  saddens  us  when  we  read  in  his 
will,  dated  September,  i860,  the  following  words  : 
“At  a  certain  epoch,  about  ten  years  ago,  I  had 
dreamed  of  a  new  era  in  art  for  Weimar,  like  the 
one  under  Carl  August,  in  which  Wagner  and  I 
were  to  be  the  leaders,  as  formerly  Goethe  and 
Schiller  were,  but  owing  to  unfavorable  circum¬ 
stances  this  dream  was  never  realized.”  In  fact 
Liszt  had  intended,  with  Wagner’s  approval,  that 
his  beloved  Weimar  should  occupy  the  place  which 
Bayreuth  filled  later  on.  But  instead  of  using  the 
fund  set  aside  for  art  purposes,  for  the  festivals 
projected  by  the  two  friends  and  thus  making  this 
modest  residence  the  early  meeting  point  of  all  art 
lovers,  the  money  was  applied  to  the  founding  of 
an  academy  of  painting.  For  these  and  many  other 
bitter  disappointments,  Liszt  found  in  religion  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  comfort.  “  Let  yourself  be 
converted  to  faith  in  God,”  he  writes  to  his  exiled 
friend  who  was  despairing  of  fate,  “there  is  a  hap¬ 
piness,  and  this  is  the  only,  the  true,  and  eternal 
one.  Though  you  may  scoff  bitterly  at  this  feeling, 
I  cannot  help  seeing  that  herein  alone  lies  salva¬ 
tion.  Through  Christ,  through  suffering  endured 
with  resignation  to  God,  we  receive  salvation  and 
redemption.” 

There  are  still  people  who  regard  such  words 
with  a  scornful  smile,  when  coming  from  the  lips 
of  Liszt,  because  they  fail  to  see  in  him  anything 
but  the  virtuoso,  the  man  of  the  world  who  quaffed 
the  cup  of  life  with  passionate  enjoyment.  An 


artist,  whom  one  could  hardly  have  suspected  of 
such  superficiality,  has  even  expressed  this  opinion 
publicly.  In  his  book  “Music  and  Musicians” 
(Leipzig,  1892)  Anton  Rubinstein  makes  the  asser¬ 
tion,  that  in  his  whole  artistic  and  human  activity 
Liszt  was  insincere.  But  this  assertion  is  entirely 
without  foundation.  The  many  who  came  into 
personal  contact  with  Liszt  can  testify  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  provided  they  had  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to 
hear.  No  one  will  deny  that  during  his  .career  as 
a  virtuoso  Liszt  did  sometimes  forget  himself  before 
the  public,  and  that  for  the  sake  of  appearances  he 
was  for  a  moment  untrue  to  his  real  nature,  but 
even  then  he  was  ready  to  acknowledge  his  error 
and  make  amends,  as  shown  by  the  following  in¬ 
cident  of  his  youth.  In  Paris  when  Ary  Schaffer 
was  preparing  to  paint  his  portrait,  he  assumed  an 
artificial  affected  attitude  as  he  was  wont  to  do 
in  his  public  concerts.  But  Schaffer  was  not  to  be 
imposed  upon  and  said  very  quietly,  “Oh,  not 
like  that,  my  friend,  such  things  do  not  impress 
me.”  To  which  Liszt  replied  with  confusion,  “For¬ 
give,  dear  master,  but  you  do  not  know  how  it 
spoils  one  to  have  been  an  infant  prodigy.”  This 
little  trait  shows  us  the  whole  man,  from  youth  until 
old  age,  ever  striving  to  grow  nobler,  severe  with 
himself,  but  kind  and  indulgent  toward  his  fellow 
men,  endeavoring  to  practice  the  cardinal  virtues  of 
the  Christian,  modesty,  truthfulness  and  brotherly 
love.  No,  Liszt  was  certainly  not  one  of  those 
whose  character  “vacillates  in  history,”  as  the  poet 
says.  Though  misconception  and  love  of  detrac¬ 
tion  may  try  to  dim  his  memory,  yet  at  no  distant 
time  the  last  of  the  evil  tongues  must  be  silent  and 
the  name  of  Franz  Liszt  will  be  spoken  with  uni¬ 
versal  reverence,  as  the  name  of  one  who  fought 
most  bravely,  not  only  for  the  beautiful,  but  also  for 
the  true  and  good. 
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DUARD  HAGERUP  GRIEG 
was  born  June  15,  1843,  at 
Bergen,  Norway,  that  quaint, 
picturesque  city  of  the  north. 
His  father,  Consul  Alexander 
Grieg,  and  his  mother,  Gesine  Hagerup,  were  early 
conscious  of  his  musical  talent,  and  were  fortunately 
able  to  provide  him  with  the  best  conditions  for  its 
development.  His  mother  was  an  exceptionally 
gifted  woman,  who  made  her  house  attractive  to  ar¬ 
tists,  and  being  a  good  pianist,  she  was  her  son’s  first 
teacher,  he  beginning  piano  lessons  at  the  age  of  six. 
His  first  attempt  at  composition,  made  when  he  was 
nine  years  old,  met  with  severe  and  unsympathetic 
criticism.  His  teacher,  to  whom  he  offered  some 
variations  on  a  German  melody,  was  much  dis¬ 
pleased  because  he  had  brought  it  instead  of  the 
appointed  lesson,  and  advised  him  against  wasting 
time  on  such  “  trash.”  When  fifteen  years  of  age  he 
accompanied  his  father  on  a  journey,  and  so  deeply 
did  he  feel  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  Norwegian 
scenery,  that  he  determined  to  make  art  his  profes¬ 
sion.  He  met  with  no  opposition  on  the  part  of  his 
parents,  who  were  encouraged  to  give  him  a  musical 
education  by  the  advice  of  Ole  Bull,  who  was  a  friend 
of  the  house,  and  who  was  confident  of  the  lad’s 
musical  talent.  This  advice,  timely  and  decisive, 
Grieg  holds  in  kind  remembrance.  The  affectionate 
regard  felt  by  Ole  Bull  for  Grieg  was  enhanced  by 
his  satisfaction  in  his  compositions,  which  were  des¬ 
tined  to  express  permanently  the  national  feeling 
the  violinist  had  himself  but  voiced. 

In  1858  Grieg  was  sent  to  Leipsic  to  study  under 
Moscheles,  Moritz  Plauptmann,  Wenzel  and  Rein- 
ecke.  The  views  of  Moscheles  were  not  wholly 
congenial  to  the  young  student,  who  had  already 
formed  a  strong  liking  for  the  works  of  Chopin,  Schu¬ 
mann  and  Richard  Wagner,  and  the  conflict  between 
his  own  inclinations  and  ideals  and  the  opinions  of 
his  professors  resulted  at  first  in  discouragement,  then 


in  an  attempt  at  forced  work.  A  serious  illness 
compelled  him  to  return  to  Norway  in  the  spring 
of  i860,  a  lung  trouble  having  fastened  upon  him, 
leaving  his  health  permanently  injured.  However, 
with  loss  of  physical  strength  came  an  increase  of 
energy,  and  against  the  advice  of  parents  and 
physician,  he  returned  to  Leipsic  in  the  autumn. 
He  graduated  in  the  spring  of  ’62,  receiving  praise 
for  one  or  two  small  compositions  of  his  own  played 
at  the  final  rehearsal,  but  it  is  said  that  he  was 
conscious  of  being  as  far  as  ever  from  a  clear 
understanding  of  himself  and  his  talent. 

Soon  after  he  went  to  Copenhagen  and  studied 
with  Gade,  whose  music  with  that  of  Hauptmann 
had  an  attraction  for  him.  Here  he  met  the  person 
who  gave  him  the  needed  help  to  determine  the 
character  of  his  own  work  —  Richard  Nordraak,  a 
young  Norwegian  composer  of  great  talent  and 
promise.  They  became  at  once  warm  friends,  and 
it  is  said  that  in  listening  to  Nordraak,  Grieg 
realized  that  the  national  spirit  and  life  were  through 
him  to  be  given  form  and  expression,  and  thence¬ 
forth  national  music,  literature  and  folk  lore  were 
absorbed  by  him.  To  this  period  belong  many 
songs  and  romances,  his  “Humoreske  ”  (Op.  6),  the 
E-minor  Sonata  (Op.  7)  and  the  Violin  Sonata  in  F 
(Op.  8).  In  1864-65  Grieg  and  Nordraak,  assisted 
by  the  Danes,  Hornemann  and  Mathison,  formed  a 
musical  union  for  bringing  out  the  compositions  of 
young  Northern  composers.  Nordraak  directed 
his  song  for  chorus,  “Sigurd  Slembe,”  and  Grieg 
directed  portions  of  a  symphony  afterwards  published 
for  piano,  arranged  for  four  hands,  under  the  title  of 
“  Pieces  Symphoniques.” 

About  this  time  also  he  met  Miss  Nina  Hagerup, 
and  this  event  inspired  many  romantic  compositions 
—  among  them  his  “Heart  Melodies.”  Miss 
Hagerup’s  fresh  voice  and  intelligent,  spirited 
method,  together  with  her  dramatic  instinct,  made 
her  songs  widely  known  in  Norway.  As  Grieg’s 
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wife  she  has  since  been  warmly  welcomed  with  him 
in  Denmark,  France,  England  and  Germany. 

Nordraak  went  to  Berlin,  in  the  spring  of  ’65, 
where  shortly  afterward  he  died,  while  Grieg  spent 
the  winter  of  1865-66  in  Rome.  There  he  wrote 
his  concert  overture,  “  In  the  Autumn,”  published 
for  piano,  and  the  funeral  march  in  memory  of 
Nordraak. 

In  ’66  Grieg  returned  to  Norway,  to  Christiania, 
where  he  remained  some  eight  years,  with  short 
absences  in  Bergen  and  Denmark,  and  on  summer 
vacations.  In  1870  he  founded  the  Musical  Union 
of  Christiania  and  served  alone  as  conductor  until 
’73,  when  Svendsen  joined  him. 

The  winter  of  ’69  had  again  found  him  in  Rome, 
Parliament  having  granted  him  an  allowance  for 
the  journey.  This  visit  was  brought  about  by  a 
letter  of  invitation  from  Franz  Liszt,  who  'wrote 
Grieg  most  cordially,  having  seen  his  Violin  Sonata, 
Opus  8.  Grieg  made  a  warm  friend  of  Liszt,  and  on 
his  return  north  he  wrote  and  dedicated  to  him  his 
“  Cloister  of  the  South  ”  (Bjornson’s  Arnljot). 

As  a  teacher  and  director  of  musical  societies, 
Grieg’s  eight  years  at  the  Norwegian  capital  were 
full  of  hard,  wearing  work,  with  but  little  to  help  in 
the  way  of  musical  life,  except  that  created  by  him¬ 
self.  He  found  time,  however,  to  compose  songs, 
and  his  A-minor  Concerto  (1868).  His  presence 
and  untiring  energy  were  recognized  as  giving  im¬ 
portant  stimulus  and  support  to  the  musical  life 
of  the  town.  In  1882  the  Union  founded  by 
him  numbered  600  active  members.  The  friend¬ 
ship  of  Kjerulf  was  from  the  beginning  helpful  to 
him.  Bjornson,  also,  gave  him  courage,  and  his 
strong  personality  and  confidence  in  Greig’s  marked, 
individualized  talent  produced  their  effect.  Grieg 
composed  music  to  Bjornson’s  poems,  “The  Fisher- 
maid,”  “The  First  Meeting,”  “Good  Morning,”  “I 
Give  my  Verse  to  the  Spring,”  etc.,  which  are 
among  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Grieg  collection. 

An -important  critique,  in  1867,  warmly  welcoming 
Svendsen  home,  and  enthusiastically  commending 
his  Symphony  in  D  major,  was,  we  now  learn, 
written  by  Grieg.  These  two  composers  joined 
forces  in  the  work  of  the  Union,  sometimes  giving 
twelve  concerts  in  a  season,  and  their  friendship 
and  sympathy  were  mutually  helpful. 


Parliament  in  ’74  granted  Grieg  an  allowance  of 
sixteen  hundred  crowns,  and  the  summer  of  ’75  he 
spent  with  Gade. 

Grieg’s  concerts  in  Cologne,  Copenhagen,  Paris, 
London  and  Germany,  have  made  him  even  better 
understood  and  admired  as  a  composer.  Although 
not  claiming  the  technique  of  a  pianist,  yet  his 
performance  more  than  satisfies  one.  The  London 
Times  (May  4,  1868)  said  of  his  piano  playing: 
“  Mr.  Grieg  played  his  own  concerto  in  A  minor 
after  his  own  manner.  The  French  speak  of  a  voix 
de  compositeur ;  in  the  same  sense  there  is  a  com¬ 
poser’s  touch  on  the  piano,  which,  when  applied  to 
the  composer’s  own  works,  gives  them  a  peculiar 
charm  of  their  own.  Both  in  a  technical  and  in  an 
intellectual  sense  Grieg’s  rendering  was  perfect, 
and  his  rendering  of  the  familiar  work  was  a  revela¬ 
tion,  although  it  would  be  unjust  to  forget  that  Mr. 
Edward  Dannreuther,  who  introduced  the  concerto 
many  years  ago,  invested  it  with  the  rarest  poetic 
charm.  The  Concerto  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
specimens  of  its  kind,  redolent  of  the  folk-songs 
and  the  dances  of  the  composer’s  Norwegian  home, 
and  full  'of  individuality  withal.  The  dreamy  charm 
of  the  opening  movement,  the  long-drawn  sweetness 
of  the  adagio,  reminding  one  of  Tennyson’s  ‘  Dark 
and  true  and  tender  is  the  North,’  the  graceful,  fairy 
music  of  the  final  allegro  —  all  this  went  straight  to 
the  hearts  of  the  audience.  .  .  .  Grieg  at  least  will 
have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  impassive  attitude 
towards  modern  music  generally  attributed  to  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  more  especially  Philharmonic,  audiences.” 

An  announcement  of  a  Grieg  concert  in  Norway 
is  met  with  a  spirit  of  congratulation  and  happiness 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  which  indicates  the 
appreciation  and  affection  he  receives  from  those 
who  know  him  best.  His  native  town  is  happy  in 
again  having  him  as  a  resident.  The  country  house 
of  the  Griegs  is  ideally  placed,  commanding  a 
charming  view  of  the  Fjord,  and  surrounded  by 
heights  that  secure  the  tranquillity  and  isolation  so 
essential  to  Grieg  when  composing.  The  composer 
is  intensely  national  in  feeling.  He  is  a  patriot 
and  a  humanitarian.  To  his  countrymen  his  com¬ 
positions  and  performances  express  the  true,  free, 
glowing  spirit  of  the  North. 


Grieg’s  country  house  near  Bergen,  Norway.  From  a  photograph  furnished  by  the  composer. 
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The  music  of  Grieg  fascinates,  outside  of  his  own 
country,  a  select  audience  made  up  of  widely  differ¬ 
ing  individualities.  Thus  Hans  von  Billow  asserts 
that  Grieg  is  the  Chopin  of  the  north ;  and  Josdphin 
Peladan,  the  fantastical  Sar  of  dark  corners,  regard¬ 
ing  Grieg  “  as  the  greatest  composer  living  ”(1892), 
invites  him  to  a  soiree  of  the  “  Rose  f  Croix,”  as  one 
wholly  worthy.  While  some  idolize  him  as  “  the 
soul  of  a  nation,”  others  and  foreigners  are  intoxi¬ 
cated  by  his  “  exotic  perfume.”  Nor  is  there  deny¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  to  many  Grieg  appears  as  a  man  of 
undeniable  talent,  who  gave  up  the  whole  world  for 
his  native  land. 

Now  the  great,  the  chief  characteristic  of  Grieg’s 
music  is  its  local  color.  Perhaps  after  all,  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  absolute  local  color,  and  Joannes 
Weber  is  right  in  treating  this  alleged  color  as  a 
musical  illusion  ;  but  whether  the  hearer  has  learned 
by  fed  instinct  or  by  culture  the  characteristics  of 
Scandinavian  music,  the  fact  remains  that  when 
he  hears  the  music  of  Grieg  he  at  once  says : 
“Scandinavia”;  he  does  not  say  “Hungary,” 

“  Russia,”  or  “  Spain.” 

Though  to  the  experienced  there  are  evidences  of 
Grieg’s  stay  in  Leipsic  in  his  music,  and  occasional 
suggestions  of  Schumann  and  Schubert,  the  strongest 
voice  that  speaks  to  the  hearer  in  this  music  is  the 
voice  of  Grieg  telling  him  of  Scandinavia.  He  sings 
of  elves,  terrestrial  and  aquatic,  good  and  bad ; 
elves  of  the  light,  of  obscurity,  and  of  blackness. 

Some  of  these  elves,  hardly  thumb-high,  play  as 
succubi  and  incubi ;  or  they  wear  the  face  of  a  fresh 
and  adorable  virgin,  yet  they  borrow  only  half  of  a 
human  body,  and  they  do  not  turn  the  back  ;  because 
if  they  were  to  do  this,  one  could  see  that  they  are 
hollow  behind,  like  a  mask.  These  elves  sing  to 
Grieg,  and  he  repeats  their  song.  Perhaps  it  is  a 
Scandinavian  folk-song,  for  the  elves  invented  many 
dances  and  songs,  just  as  the  elephant  gave  advice  in 
the  preparing  of  certain  sacred  books  of  the  East. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  springdans  or  the  hailing;  or  it  is 
a  stranger  melody,  and,  when  it  is  sung  or  played,  the 
torrent  stops,  fish  leave  the  water,  and  all  the  birds 
of  the  forest  begin  to  warble ;  the  man  who  listens 
forgets  all  that  was  once  dear  to  him.  Woe  to  them 
that  dance,  or  drink,  or  eat  with  elf-maidens,  or  listen 
to  their  enchanting  voices  !  Woe  to  all  save  Grieg, 
for  he  is  the  head-musician  of  elves  and  gnomes. 

In  much  of  Grieg’s  music  we  also  find  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  mystery,  the  mystery  of  lands  shrouded  for 


years  in  mist, .  or  lighted  for  long  nights  by  pale 
suns.  We  find  this  element  in  his  chamber-music, 
in  “OlavTrygvason,”  in  “Bergliot,”  in  “Peer  Gynt,” 
in  the  male  part-song  “  Discovery,”  in  many  songs. 
This  mysteriousness  may  depend  on  the  peculiar 
rhythms  and  progressions,  of  which  I  shall  speak  in  a 
moment,  but  to  the  imaginative  it  is  the  expression 
of  popular  legend  and  tradition.  “  Our  folk-songs,” 
said  Oscar,  the  present  king,  “  are  simple  echoes 
from  the  deep  forests,  the  high  mountains,  the  lakes 
watered  by  many  streams,  the  rushing  and  roaring 
waterfalls.  They  seem  to  belong  to  the  cold,  long 
winter  evenings  with  the  crackling  fire  of  pine  wood ; 
they  seem  to  be  heard  best  of  all  far  from  man’s 
abode,  in  the  wan  northern  summer  night.” 

The  musical  creations  of  Grieg  abound  in  tender 
melancholy,  grace,  rough  and  even  coarse,  grotesque 
humor,  eccentricity.  There  is  seldom  a  short  or 
prolonged  cry  of  passion.  Resignation  is  found 
rather  than  heroic  struggling.  There  is  amorous 
regret  rather  than  an  active,  mastering  desire. 
These  men  of  Grieg’s  North  are  not  sharply  defined  ; 
they  are  seen  flitting  in  the  shadows  of  black  forests, 
or  if  they  come  out  in  the  moonlight,  a  cloud  soon 
covers  them.  The  women  are  fair  to  look  upon  :  they 
are  patient,  enduring  ;  the  tears  come  quickly  to  their 
eyes  :  or  they  are  sisters  of  the  dwellers  in  the  “  Yle 
toward  the  Northe,  in  the  See  Occean,  where  that 
ben  fulle  cruele  and  ful  evele  Wcmmen  of  Nature  : 
and  thei  han  precious  Stones  in  hire  Eyen ;  and 
thei  ben  of  that  kynde,  that  zif  they  beholden  ony 
man,  thei  slen  him  anon  with  the  beholdynge,  as 
dothe  the  Basilisk.”  And  so  the  creatures  of  Grieg 
do  not  seem  of  warm  flesh  and  hot  blood.  We  are, 
however,  still  very  far  from  the  Gade-Mendelssohn 
Scandinavian  school. 

Grieg  rarely  visits  Italy,  as  he  once  did  in  the 
Romanza  of  his  G-minor  string  quartet.  He  goes 
occasionally  to  Germany,  as  in  his  song  “I  love 
thee,”  which  is  apparently  entirely  free  from  Scandi¬ 
navian  influence.  For  the  most  part  he  stays  at 
home. 

Some  one  may  say  “  It  was  an  easy  task  for 
Grieg  to  write.  The  materials  were  many  and  close 
at  hand  :  songs  and  dances  varying  in  rhythm  and 
character,  pagan  and  Christian,  of  homely  nature  or 
of  epic  grandeur.  It  is  no  wonder  that  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  finding  themes.” 

Yes ;  but  another  might  take  the  most  character¬ 
istic  of  these  national  tunes,  study  their  complicated 
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rhythms  and  shifting  tonalities,  learn  the  trick  of  a 
frequently  repeated  interval,  copy  the  fall  of  the 
leading- tone  to  the  dominant,  imitate  the  frequent 
shortness  of  the  theme;  he  might  pry  into  the 
combinations  of  ternary  and  binary  rhythms,  examine 
the  native  instruments  as  the  langleike,  hardanger- 
fele ,  luur,  and  thus  determine  the  absence  of  certain 
intervals ;  —  he  might  analyze  the  curious  harmonic 
figure  of  Grieg  which  so  attracts  the  attention  of 
Ernest  Closson ;  and  even  then  he  would  not  catch 
the  Scandinavian  spirit.  For  the  individuality  of 
Grieg  vivifies  the  mass ;  the  person  ennobles  the 
thing,  although  he  uses  the  thing  exactly  as  it  is. 
This  individuality  saturates  his  music,  even  when 
he  writes  in  professedly  severe  form,  as  in  the 
Holberg  suite. 

Grieg  is  not  distinctively  a  man  of  the  orchestra. 
Few  of  his  works  are  of  long  breath.  He  delights 
chiefly  in  the  cutting  of  cameos,  and  yet  in  “  Peer 
Gynt  ”  he  not  only  has  essayed  the  melodramatic, 
but  he  has  put  cameos  by  the  side  of  scene-painting, 
the  “Death  of  Aase  ”  by  the  “In  the  Hall  of  the 
Mountain  King.”  Such  melodramatic  music  as  “Peer 
Gynt”  must  be  heard  in  its  proper  place  before  final 
judgment  is  pronounced,  and  it  is  also  true  that  a 
comparison  is  not  a  judgment ;  yet  it  is  fair  to  say  that, 
viewed  simply  as  absolute  music,  the  suite  of  Bizet’s 
“  L’Arlesienne  ”  seems  the  stronger  work;  in  each 
case  the  music  was  originally  written  for  a  play  and 
numbers  were  then  brought  together  for  concert 
use ;  and  if  a  just  idea  may  be  derived  from  a 
reading  of  Ibsen’s  extraordinary  dramatic  poem,  the 
music  that  accompanies  it  should  be  more  dramatic 
and  more  intense  than  that  which  follows  the  pas¬ 
toral,  tragic  drama  of  Daudet.  Grieg  and  Bizet 
were  each  national  in  these  respective  works ;  and 
yet  the  nationality  of  the  latter  seems  music  for  all 
humanity. 

Then  there  is  “  Olaf  Trygvason,”  music  written  for 
an  unfinished  drama  by  Bjornson,  with  scenes  laid 
in  an  ancient  Norman  temple  in  the  Drontheim 
district.  Forgotten  gods  are  invoked ;  there  are 
sacred  dances ;  the  singers  attack  repugnant  inter¬ 
vals.  The  music  is  wild,  unearthly,  and  the  instru¬ 
mentation  seems  brilliantly  monotonous. 

There  are  acute  European  judges  of  music  who 
declare  that  the  melodrama  “  Bergliot  ”  is  the  only 
composition  of  Grieg  which  is  above  the  high  level 
of  talent  and  suggests  genius.  “  Bergliot  ”  is  the 
monologue  of  a  woman,  accompanied  or  interrupted 


by  orchestral  music  ;  it  is  theatre  music.  Formerly 
Grieg  was  accused  by  these  same  judges  of  having 
too  many  ideas  ;  of  being  scatter-brained,  of  jump¬ 
ing  from  one  theme  to  another,  as  a  charming  and 
desultory  talker.  In  “Bergliot”  he  seems  to  me 
to  be  comparatively  poor  in  invention  ;  the  hysterical 
sobs  of  the  woman  and  the  echoes  of  battles  before 
do  not  seem  new,  and  the  funeral  march  disappoints, 
although  it  has  been  called  “  the  mourning  of  a 
nation.”  Yet  there  is  the  element  of  ancient 
mystery  to  which  I  have  alluded  before.  In 
“  Bergliot  ”  as  in  parts  of  “  Olaf  ”  and  in  “  Dis¬ 
covery  ”  the  hearer  is  reminded  at  times  by  the  in¬ 
struments  of  the  lines  of  Walt  Whitman  : 

“  I  see  the  burial-cairns  of  Scandinavian  warriors; 

I  see  them  raised  high  with  stones,  by  the  marge  of 
restless  oceans,  that  the  dead  men’s  spirits,  when 
they  wearied  of  their  quiet  graves,  might  rise  up 
through  the  mounds,  and  gaze  on  the  tossing 
billows,  and  be  refreshed  by  storms,  immensity, 
liberty,  action.” 

It  is  after  all  in  the  piano  concerto,  in  some  of 
the  chamber  music,  and  in  smaller  pieces  that  the 
individuality  of  Grieg  is  of  most  fragrant  charm. 
The  concerto,  though  it  is  influenced  by  Schumann, 
is  nevertheless  a  thing  of  rare  and  individual  beauty ; 
and  in  the  Ballade  Op.  24  we  find  a  national  theme 
most  artistically  treated,  so  that  the  thought  chiefly 
suggested  is  not  that  of  nationality,  but  of  skill,  and 
above  all  of  musical  temperament.  The  piano 
pieces  “The  Butterfly”  and  “  Erotik  ”  are  musically 
free  from  Scandinavian  ideas,  yet  they  give  pleasure, 
and  they  haunt ;  at  the  same  time  they  might  well 
have  been  signed  with  a  German  name. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  Grieg’s  passion  for 
nationality  will  narrow  through  monotony  his  final  au¬ 
dience.  On  the  other  hand,  in  this  very  nationality 
he  may  have  found  the  full  expression  of  his  talent. 
George  Moore  said  of  Thomas  Hardy,  and  he  said 
it  without  just  grounds,  that  “  we  are  invited  to 
assist  at  a  sheep-shearing  scene,  or  at  a  harvest- 
supper,  because  these  scenes  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  works  of  George  Eliot,  because  the  reader  is 
supposed  to  be  interested  in  such  things,  because 
Mr.  Hardy  is  anxious  to  show  how  jolly  country  he 
is.”  Does  not  Grieg  at  times  run  riot  in  Scandi- 
navianism,  just  to  show  how  jolly  Scandinavian  he 
is? 

It  is  doubtful  whether  that  which  is  first  of  all  of 
national  interest  can  ever  appeal  to  the  world  as  a 
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musical  masterpiece.  We  do  not  first  think  when 
listening  to  the  great  acknowledged  masters  of  the 
nationality  of  these  composers;  if  this  thought 
occurs  it  is  by  way  of  digression,  completely  sec¬ 
ondary.  The  composer  himself  in  these  cases  may 
cry  lustily,  as  Wagner,  “  I  am  German  ”  ;  the  music 
is  universal,  and  the  hearer  only  regards  the  music. 
The  nationality  of  Grieg  is  forced  upon  the  attention 
by  the  man,  his  music  and  his  friends. 

And  yet  a  man  may  justly  plume  himself  on  being 
the  acknowledged  representative  musician  of  a 
people.  If  many  of  the  songs  of  Grieg  are  caviare 
to  singers  foreign  to  his  country,  either  because  the 


voice  is  treated  often  as  an  orchestral  instrument 
and  the  intervals  endanger  purity  of  intonation,  or 
because  the  songs  do  not  appeal  to  the  humanity  of 
the  world,  the  composer  can  hug  himself  in  the 
thought  that  in  songs  and  in  the  greater  number  of 
his  other  works  he  has  sung  the  folk-tunes  of  his 
race.  If  he  believes  those  who  tell  him  that  his 
audience  will  never  be  a  great  one  outside  of  Scan¬ 
dinavia,  he  can  say  with  De  Musset,  my  glass  is 
small,  but  I  drink  out  of  my  own  glass.  And  Grieg 
has  filled  his  glass  at  the  ancient  spring  of  Scandi¬ 
navian  melody. 
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HIS  most  eminent  of  all  Danish 
composers  was  born  in  Copen¬ 
hagen,  October  22,  1817.  His 
father  was  a  musical  instrument- 
maker,  and  the  boy  was  brought 
up  to  the  same  trade.  He  was, 
however,  given  some  instruction  on  piano,  guitar, 
and  violin,  rather  with  a  view  to  benefit  him  at  his 
work,  than  with  any  thought  that  he  would  become 
a  professional  musician ;  naturally  enough  this 
species  of  instruction  was  desultory  and  defective, 
and  his  teacher  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those 
martinets,  who  valued  mechanical  work  far  above 
feeling  and  expression.  Even  under  these  adverse 
circumstances  the  lad  made  such  progress  that  it 
was  soon  deemed  advisable  to  give  him  a  more 
thorough  musical  curriculum,  and  such  eminent 
teachers  as  Wershall,  Berggren  and  Weyse  were 
engaged,  and  upon  the  advice  of  these  the  father 
finally  decided  to  allow  the  youthful  Niels  to  enter 
upon  a  musical  career.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
lad  was  able  to  secure  admission  to  the  royal 
orchestra  as  a  violinist,  and  the  routine  work  which 
he  underwent  there  had  a  decided  influence  upon 
his  later  scores,  which  are  always  practical  and 
fluent.  He  was  ambitious,  as  all  young  talents  are, 
and  he  composed  very  much  at  this  time,  although 
few  of  the  works  were  preserved.  At  last  there 
came  his  golden  opportunity ;  the  Copenhagen 
Musical  Union  offered  a  prize  for  an  orchestral 
work,  and  in  response,  the  young  Gade  sent  them 
a  composition  which  was  as  worthy  an  Opus  1  as 
Denmark  had  ever  seen.  The  judges  were  the 
great  Spohr,  and  the  scarcely  less  celebrated 
Schneider,  and  they  at  once  awarded  the  prize  to 
the  overture  entitled  “  Echoes  from  Ossian,”  the 
first  great  work  of  the  composer.  This  excellent 
work  has  kept  its  place  on  the  repertoire  from  that 
time  (the  competition  took  place  in  1841)  to  the 
present,  and  is  a  very  effective  example  of  the 


romantic  school  before  it  became  formless  and 
vaguely  ecstatic. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Gade  was  not  a  child  prod¬ 
igy  ;  he  had  ripened  slowly ;  he  was  twenty-four 
years  old  when  this  work  drew  the  attention  of 
Denmark  to  him.  But  the  overture  achieved  more 
for  him  than  the  reward  of  the  Copenhagen  Musical 
Union ;  it  awakened  the  interest  of  Mendelssohn, 
then  the  most  influential  musician  in  Europe,  and 
he  soon  after  played  the  work  with  his  orchestra 
(the  famous  “Gewandhaus  ”)  in  Leipsic.  This  led 
to  a  reputation  in  Germany  which  was  still  further 
augmented  by  a  performance  in  the  same  city 
of  Gade’s  first  symphony,  in  C-minor,  which  was 
hailed  with  great  enthusiasm.  Still  more  valuable 
was  the  friendship  of  Mendelssohn,  which  the 
excellence  of  these  two  works  won  for  the  Danish 
composer. 

The  attention  of  the  nation  was  now  fixed  on 
Gade,  and  the  Danish  king,  Christian  VIII,  soon 
helped  him  to  travel  in  foreign  lands  in  order  to 
perfect  his  evident  musical  gifts.  Gade  at  once 
went  to  Mendelssohn  in  Leipsic,  and  seems  to 
have  gained  much  during  the  year  1843  by  study 
and  by  companionship  with  the  great  master.  A 
performance  of  his  cantata  “  Comala  ”  made  a 
profound  impression  in  Germany.  This  work  was, 
like  his  first  one,  inspired  by  the  heroic  poetry  of 
Ossian.  He  now  made  a  tour  to  Italy,  but  soon 
returned  to  Leipsic,  and  thanks  to  the  absence  of 
Mendelssohn  in  Berlin  and  Frankfort,  and  to  the 
great  success  of  the  three  works  which  the  Leipsic 
public  had  heard  from  him  (“Ossian,”  “Comala” 
and  the  first  symphony)  he  was  made  director 
pro  tern,  of  the  Gewandhaus  orchestra.  This 
continued  during  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1844. 
Soon  after  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and 
was  received  with  much  warmth  in  Copenhagen. 
But  as  no  fitting  position  seemed  open  to  him  in 
the  Danish  capital  he  returned  to  Leipsic  the  same 
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winter  and  during  1845—6  was  assistant  conductor 
to  Mendelssohn.  Mendelssohn’s  death  occuring 
in  1847,  Gade  was  made  sole  director  of  the 
orchestra  in  that  year,  and  continued  in  that 
responsible  post  until  the  spring  of  1848  when  he 
returned  to  Copenhagen,  which  city  became  his 
home  for  the  rest  of  his  long  life.  Had  Mendels¬ 
sohn  lived,  Gade  would  very  probably  have  been 
contented  in  Germany,  for  he  was  glad  to  play 
Patroclus  to  Mendelssohn’s  Achilles,  and  was  as 
much  follower  and  disciple,  as  friend,  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  composer. 

In  Copenhagen  at  first  there  was  only  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  organist  open  to  him,  but  he  was  soon 
appointed  leader  of  the  chief  musical  society  in 
that  city  and  temporary  director  of  the  royal 
orchestra.  In  1861  Glaeser,  the  Bohemian  con¬ 
ductor  who  had  been  invited  to  Copenhagen  from 
Vienna  in  1842,  died,  and  Gade  was  chosen  to 
succeed  him  in  his  office  of  Capellmeister,  and 
received  the  title  (so  valuable  in  Europe,  so  abused 
in  America)  of  “  Professor.”  From  that  time 
forward  the  life  of  the  composer  flowed  on  in  the 
utmost  tranquillity.  It  has  been  said  that  those 
nations  are  happiest  which  have  no  histories,  and 
the  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  individuals. 
The  writer  of  this  article  visited  Gade  in  1884  and 
found  him  a  good-humored  musician  of  the  old 
school,  full  of  reminiscence  of  Mendelssohn,  and 
with  his  heart  entirely  wrapped  up  in  the  Royal 
Conservatory,  of  which  he  was  director.  He 
showed  his  visitor  around  the  halls  of  the  small 
edifice  with  considerable  pride,  and  took  the 
keenest  pleasure  in  exhibiting  the  compositions 
of  the  advanced  classes  in  counterpoint  and  instru¬ 
mentation,  which  were  under  his  personal  charge. 


“I  wish  that  I  had  a  few  American  pupils  in  this 
branch,”  said  he,  “  for  some  of  them  are  said  to  be 
talented.  But  they  all  go  to  Leipsic  and  Munich.” 
In  common  with  all  the  leaders  of  European  music, 
he  was  greatly  interested  in  the  musical  advance 
shown  in  our  country.  In  appearance  at,  this  time 
he  was  burly  and  hearty ;  short  of  stature,  thick-set, 
ruddy  of  complexion,  with  a  shockhead  of  gray 
hair,  which  seemed  to  stream  in  every  direction  ; — 
that  was  the  Gade  of  1884. 

He  seldom  left  Denmark,  during  the  last  forty 
years  of  his  life,  to  take  part  in  any  foreign  musical 
enterprise.  The  two  chief  exceptions  •>  to  this  rule 
were  his  visits  to  England,  where  in  1876  his 
“Zion”  and  “The  Crusaders”  were  performed  at 
the  Birmingham  festival,  when  he  went  thither  to 
conduct  them,  and  once  more  in  1882  he  crossed 
the  water  to  hear  and  lead  his  “  Psyche.”  He 
was  greatly  delighted  to  hear  of  the  performances 
of  his  works  in  America,  and  emphatically  stated 
that  had  he  been  a  younger  man  he  would  have 
conducted  the  trans-Atlantic  performances  him¬ 
self.  “Now  I  must  wait  for  a  still  longer  journey,” 
added' he.  That  “longer  journey”  was  taken  in 
1890.  On  December  2 1  st  of  that  year  the  peace¬ 
ful  life  ended.  The  whole  career  of  the  composer 
had  been  very  like  his  own  music,  sweet,  pure 
and  in  symmetrical  form,  but  never  turbulent  or 
exciting.  Outside  of  Denmark  his  death  caused 
scarcely  a  ripple  ■  yet  the  time  may  come  when  the 
world,  sated  with  the  “soarings  after  the  infinite” 
of  so  many  of  our  modern  composers,  will  seek  a 
music  that  is  more  reposeful  and  less  turgid,  and 
then  it  will  more  fully  appreciate  the  gentle  light 
that  shone  from  the  life  and  works  of  Niels  Wilhelm 
Gade. 


Gade  occupies  a  position  in  composition  midway 
between  the  classical  and  the  new  romantic  school. 
He  is,  on  the  one.  hand,  more  free  in  development 
and  musical  treatment  generally  than  the  old 
masters,  and  more  shapely  and  symmetrical  than 
Schumann,  Liszt  or  Saint  Saens.  He  deserves 
especial  consideration  as  the  first  Danish  composer 
whose  works  achieved  more  than  a  national  repu¬ 
tation  ;  he  is  the  only  musical  Dane  who  became 


world-famous.  Coming  early  under  the  influence 
of  Mendelssohn  it  was  but  natural  that  he  should 
reflect  in  some  degree  the  style  of  that  master,  but 
he  does  so,  when  at  all,  in  a  most  suave  and  gentle 
manner,  as  a  moon  might  reflect  the  rays  of  a  sun. 
One  cannot  find  in  his  works  the  breadth  of  a 
“ Walpurgis-Nacht,”  the  power  of  a  “Hymn  of 
Praise,”  or  the  stateliness  of  a  “  St.  Paul,”  but 
he  sings  of  Spring  with  sweeter  melodies,  and 
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of  northern  legends  with  more  characteristic 
and  more  brooding  touches  than  his  prototype 
employed.  In  the  unjust  revulsion  against  Men¬ 
delssohn  which  was  brought  about  by  the  passionate 
“Romantic  School”  and  its  disciples,  Gade’s 


works  suffered  an  undeserved  obloquy  and  detrac¬ 
tion,  but  he  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  caustic 
appellation  of  “Mrs.  Mendelssohn”  lose  its  force, 
as  applied  to  him. 

It  was,  however,  not  Mendelssohn  only  who 


NIELS  WILLIAM  GADE. 

Reproduced  from  a  lithograph  from  life,  made  by  Weinhold  in  1845,  Gade  being 
then  in  his  twenty-eighth  year. 


exerted  an  influence  over  him.  In  the  “  early 
forties”  Mendelssohn  typified  the  entire  Leipsic 
school.  The  Leipsic  life,  and  the  Leipsic  musical 
taste  moulded  our  young  Dane  in  his  early  days, 
just  in  that  part  of  his  career  when  he  was  most 


impressionable.  There  was,  to  be  sure,  a  fiery 
young  lot  gathered  around  a  young  composer 
named  Schumann,  and  rallying  around  the  ban¬ 
ner  inscribed  “  Die  Neue  Zeitschrift  fur  Musik,” 
but  these  were  radicals  who  did  not  appeal 
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very  strongly  to  a  man  brought  up  as  Gade  had 
been.  It  was  no  time-serving  which  induced  Gade 
to  adhere  so  thoroughly  to  Mendelssohn ;  he  had 
been  brought  up  in  routine  work,  he  had  not  one 
of  the  characteristics  that  go  toward  making  a 
reformer;  to  him  the  accepted  order  of  things 
was  the  best,  and  the  school  which  adhered  to 
good  classical  form  appealed  much  more  to  him 
than  the  iconoclastic  set  which  was  breaking  the 
fetters  of  precision  and  square-cut  formality.  He 
had  not  felt  any  fetters  and  could  therefore  not  be 
expected  to  become  a  musical  radical.  Yet  he 
was  by  no  means  hide-bound,  and  once,  at  least,  we 
hear  him  commending  a  very  radical  conductor. 
It  was  on  April  5,  1847,  that  he  took  a  journey 
to  Dresden  to  hear  a  young  composer,  Richard 
Wagner,  lead  Beethoven’s  ninth  symphony  in  that 
city.  It  must  have  been  a  memorable  performance, 
for  Wagner  had  been  rehearsing  the  men  the 
larger  part  of  a  year  on  the  work.  Gade,  himself  a 
conductor,  was  evidently  not  in  the  least  a  jealous 
one,  for  he  was  enthusiastic  about  the  result.  “  It 
was  worth  the  trouble  of  the  journey,”  he  writes 
“  merely  to  hear  the  recitative  of  the  double- 
basses.” 

'This  recitative,  a  sort  of  bridge  over  which 
Beethoven  went  from  the  instruments  to  the 
voices,  in  the  final,  may  be  classed,  en  passant,  as 
the  grandest  set  of  phrases  ever  written  for  these 
instruments. 

There  were  certain  influences  at  work  in  Gade’s 
nature  that  prevented  him  from  becoming  a  mere 
copy  of  any  composer.  Firstly,  he  was  strongly 
influenced  by  the  songs  of  Ossian,  and  the  poet 
who  aroused  the  ire  of  Dr.  Johnson,  awakened 
this  musician  of  the  north  to  the  loftiest  expression 
of  emotion  in  the  setting  of  his  majestic  thoughts 
in  tones.  The  first  published  work  of  any  impor¬ 
tance  by  Gade  was  the  overture  “  Echoes  from 
Ossian,”  alluded  to  above,  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  he  never  excelled  this  youthful  master¬ 
piece.  The  second  great  influence  upon  this 
northern  minstrel  was  the  folk-song  of  his  native 
land.  The  composers  of  the  present,  searching 
for  a  new  and  healthy  flavor  in  music,  are  turning 
to  the  verile  measures  of  national  music ;  thus 
I.iszt  has  employed  both  Hungarian  and  Cossack 
folk-tunes  in  his  works,  Dvor&k  has  used  Bohe¬ 
mian  melodies,  Tschaikowsky  has  introduced  the 
wild  strains  of  the  Russian  dance,  the  “  Kamarin- 


skaia,”  even  in  symphonic  work,  and  Grieg  has 
made  the  brusque  swing  of  the  “Hailing”  familiar 
in  our  concert  rooms.  In  the  same  manner,  but 
at  an  earlier  time,  Gade  sought  to  idealize  the 
Danish  folk-music.  His  cantata,  “  The  Erlking’s 
Daughter,”  is  practically  founded  upon  the  melo¬ 
dies  of  his  country,  and  this  local  coloring  is  the 
chief  element  of  the  success  of  the  work. 

Gade  wrote  eight  symphonies  in  which  the  first, 
in  C  minor,  may  be  classed  as  the  best,  although 
the  fourth  in  B  flat,  is  a  composition  which  holds 
its  place  on  the  concert  repertoire  as  a  standard 
work.  The  symphony  in  G  minor  and  that  in 
A  minor  may  also  be  mentioned  as  somewhat  more 
stirring  than  the  remaining  four.  Of  other  instru¬ 
mental  works  there  may  be  named  a  fine  overture, 
“Im  Hochland ”  (“In  the  Highlands”),  showing, 
like  that  founded  on  Ossian,  the  northern  character 
of  Gade’s  work,  an  overture  on  “  Hamlet,”  another 
entitled  “Michael  Angelo,”  a  string  quintette,  a 
sextette  and  an  octette  also  for  strings,  and  two 
sonatas  for  violin  and  piano,  the  one  in  I)  minor 
deserving  to  be  heard  far  more  frequently  than  it 
is,  since  ’it  is  one  of  the  most  inspired  of  Gade’s 
smaller  works.  In  all  of  these  instrumental  works 
one  is  struck  by  the  fluency  of  the  instrumentation, 
and  the  ease  with  which  the  master  has  conquered 
the  sonata  form.  Gade  thoroughly  appreciated 
the  character  of  each  instrument  and  knew  its 
possibilities  and  its  limitations,  while  the  true 
sonata-form,  as  established  by  Mozart  and  Haydn, 
was  to  him  not  a  fetter,  but  the  most  perfect  vehicle 
of  expression. 

But  it  is  by  his  cantatas  that  the  composer  will 
be  chiefly  remembered,  for  in  these  he  not  only 
displays  the  qualities  mentioned  above,  but  a  keen 
knowledge  of  vocal  treatment,  and  great  melodic 
grace,  as  well.  His  two  songs  of  Spring,  the 
“  Friihlings-phantasie,”  and  “  Friihlings-botschaft,” 
are  likely  to  remain  standard  works  in  the  reper¬ 
toire,  the  latter  being  an  especial  favorite  with 
choruses  in  America  and  England.  The  “Cru¬ 
saders  ”  is  a  work  of  larger  dimensions,  and  is  more 
frequently  performed  in  the  two  countries  above 
named  than  in  Denmark.  It  is  full  of  contrasts  of 
tone-color,  and  the  picture  of  the  march  through 
the  desert,  the  military  fervor  of  the  crusaders’ 
song,  and  intoxicating  sweetness  of  the  song  of 
the  sirens,  show  more  versatility  than  Gade  is 
usually  given  credit  for.  Yet  “Comala”  is  a 
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Reproduction  of  a  photograph  from  life  by  Hansen  &  Weller,  Copenhagen. 
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Fac-simile  autograph  manuscript  by  Gade ;  opening  of  first  symphony  in  C  minor. 
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Fac-simile  autograph  letter  by  Gade  to  E.  Naumann,  the  musical  historian. 
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greater,  if  not  a  more  attractive  work,  and  the 
cantata  of  “  Zion  ”  is  also  to  be  ranked  with  Gade’s 
strongest  productions.  “  Psyche  ”  is  somewhat  too 
continuously  saccharine,  and  has  not  attained  the 
success  of  its  predecessors  in  the  cantata  form. 

In  summing  up  the  works  of  Gade  one  cannot 
but  hope  that  the  reaction  which  is  likely  to  en¬ 
hance  the  influence  of  Mendelssohn  may  also 
cause  the  world  to  pay  greater  tribute  to  his 
coadjutor.  Such  direct  and  pleasing  melody 
combined  with  such  symmetry  of  form  might  well 


be  a  bulwark  against  the  vagueness  and  the  amor¬ 
phous  style  which  is  the  bane  of  much  of  the  most 
modern  music.  One  can  scarcely  claim  for  our 
composer  a  rank  with  the  greatest  of  the  tone- 
masters,  but  many  a  turgid  musical  “impressionist” 
who  nearly  drowns  in  the  “  sea  of  tone  ”  to  which 
Wagner  has  led  him,  who  cannot  picture  the 
simplest  emotion  without  breaking  all  the  rules  of 
harmony  and  counterpoint,  may  find  a  safe  model 
and  a  sure  guide  in  the  shapely  and  tuneful  .works 
of  this  Danish  tone-poet. 


Gade's  musical  autograph;  the  four  notes  are  G-A-D-E. 
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MUSIC  IN  RUSSIA,  POLAND,  SCANDINAVIA 

AND  HUNGARY 


HAT  are  the  two  most  novel  and 
powerful  influences  in  the  music 
of  to-day?  One  of  them,  no 
doubt,  is  Wagnerism,  which  casts 
its  spell  even  on  those  who  would 
fain  escape  from  it.  But  there  is  another  influence, 
hardly  less  omnipresent,  although  much  less  has 
been  written  about  it  —  namely,  the  invasion  of  the 
old  headquarters  of  music  by  composers  from  what 
may  be  called  the  border  lands  of  Europe.  For 
more  than  three  hundred  years  the  musical  world 
appeared  to  belong  almost  exclusively  to  Italy, 
France  and  Germany.  But  during  the  last  few  de¬ 
cades  formidable  rivals  to  this  musical  monopoly 
have  arisen  in  other  countries,  especially  in  Russia, 
Poland,  Scandinavia  and  Hungary.  Chopin  began 
the  new  era  by  introducing  the  current  of  Polish 
music  into  the  main  European  stream ;  Liszt  fol¬ 
lowed  with  the  melodies  and  rhythms  of  the  Hunga¬ 
rians  ;  in  more  recent  times  Glinka,  Rubinstein  and 
Tscha'ikowsky  have  added  the  national  color  of  Rus¬ 
sia  ;  Gade  and  Grieg  the  Scandinavian,  Dvorak  the 
Bohemian,  without  mentioning  a  number  of  lesser 
names  which  have  added  to  the  general  result.  In 
orchestral  music  the  unconventional  spirit  of  Slavic 
and  Hungarian  music  makes  itself  felt  in  every 
sphere,  from  a  Strauss  waltz  to  a  Tscha'ikowsky  sym¬ 
phony  or  a  Wagner  music-drama ;  and  it  is  a  signi¬ 
ficant  fact  that  so  many  eminent  orchestral  conduc¬ 
tors  of  the  period  —  Hans  Richter,  Anton  Seidl, 
Arthur  Nikisch,  Joseph  Sucher  —  are  Hungarians. 
But  it  is  in  the  department  of  the  piano  that  the 
new  musical  invasion  is  most  manifest.  During  the 
classical  period,  and  the  early  part  of  the  romantic 
period,  German  composers  were  in  the  lead,  —  Bach, 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Weber, 
Schumann,  —  while  in  more  recent  times  Germany 
has  ceased  to  be  so  productive  and  the  pianistic 
supremacy  has  passed  over  to  the  Hungarian  Liszt, 


the  Russian  Rubinstein,  the  Polish  Chopin,  Tausig 
and  Paderewski. 

A  German  essayist  of  the  old  school  recently  com¬ 
plained  bitterly  that  the  young  generation  of  his 
countrymen  and  countrywomen  had  become  so  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  “  highly  spiced  ”  Hungarian,  Slavic 
and  Scandinavian  dishes  on  our  concert  menus 
that  they  began  to  find  the  plain,  wholesome  classi¬ 
cal  pabulum  of  their  ancestors  insipid  in  comparison. 
No  doubt  there  is  such  a  thing  as  depraving  the  mu¬ 
sical  taste  by  the  use  of  too  much  condiment ;  and 
a  healthy  appetite  is  not  averse  to  plain  food  ;  at 
the  same  time  I  must  protest  most  emphatically 
against  the  tendency  to  regard  as  mere  “spice  ”  all 
the  delightful  new  things  introduced  into  modern 
music  by  such  eminent  composers  as  Chopin,  Liszt, 
Grieg,  Rubinstein,  Tscha'ikowsky  and  Dvorak.  These 
novelties  are  partly  emanations  of  their  individual 
genius,  and  partly  national  traits.  Now  music  can 
only  be  preserved  from  a  stagnant  condition  either 
by  the  creative  thought  of  original  genius  or  by  the 
absorption  of  national  traits.  The  greatest  com¬ 
posers  have  sanctioned  the  latter  process  by  their 
example.  The  spirit  of  German  folksong  is  very 
manifest  in  Weber’s  operas  and  the  songs  of  Franz, 
for  example,  while  peculiarities  of  Russian  and 
Scotch  music  appealed  to  Beethoven,  and  Hunga¬ 
rian  music  has  found  an  echo  not  only  in  Liszt  but 
in  Haydn,  Schubert,  Strauss,  Brahms,  and  many 
minor  composers. 

So  far  from  being  mere  “spice,”  some  of  these 
exotic  traits  (as  we  might  call  them)  recently  in¬ 
troduced  into  modern  compositions  are  in  reality 
new  factors  in  musical  evolution ,  that  had  been 
almost  or  entirely  ignored  by  the  composers  of  Italy, 
France,  and  Germany,  and  the  general  adoption  of 
which  by  European  musicians  will  bestow  on  their 
art  a  new  and  lasting  charm,  of  almost  as  great 
significance  as  the  polyphonic  and  harmonic  inno- 
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vations  which  the  Netherlanders  and  the  Germans 
grafted  on  the  tuneful  Italian  nursery  stock. 

What  are  these  exotic  traits?  Leaving  aside 
minor  details. for  discussion  later  on,  we  may  men¬ 
tion  here  three  prime  factors —  (1)  the  use  of  other 
kinds  of  scales  and  modes  than  ours;  (2)  the  con¬ 
stant  commingling  of  major  and  minor,  and  the  pre¬ 
ference  given  to  the  latter  mode;  (3)  greater 
rhythmic  variety,  and  frequent  use  of  the  tempo  ru- 
bato.  At  first  sight  it  surprises  us  to  find  that  the 
nations  we  are  discussing  in  this  essay,  widely  as 
they  differ  in  customs  and  ethnologic  traits,  should 
have  in  common  most  of  these  exotic  musical  pecu¬ 
liarities.  But  on  reflection  an  explanation  is  easily 
found  :  these  nations  were  outside  of  the  regular 
course  of  European  musical  development  and  thus 
retained  certain  traits  of  primitive,  Oriental  and  me¬ 
diaeval  music  which  the  composers  of  Italy,  France 
and  Germany  discarded,  sometimes  for  good  rea¬ 
sons  and  sometimes  for  insufficient  ones. 

Thus,  take  the  first  factor  named  above  —  the  use 
of  other  kinds  of  scales  and  modes  than  ours  —  the 
ecclesiastic,  Hungarian  and  Oriental.  Every  stu¬ 
dent  and  amateur  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  especially  before  harmonic  music 
came  into  vogue,  as  many  as  fourteen  kinds  of  scales 
and  modes  were  in  existence.  The  •  difficulty  of 
harmonizing  some  of  these  led  gradually  to  their  re¬ 
duction  to  two  only  —  our  modern  major  and  mi¬ 
nor.  But  this  process  went  altogether  too  far,  as  we 
now  find  on  playing  Bach,  who  retained  some  of  the 
ecclesiastic  modes,  which  often  give  a  quaint  and 
delightful  color  to  his  harmonies.  The  modern 
lyric  Bach,  as  Robert  Franz  might  be  called,  re-in¬ 
troduced  these  old  modes  into  some  of  his  songs, 
which  gain  therefrom  a  unique  emotional  force. 

The  moral  of  this  is  that  the  newest  and  best 
things  in  music  are  sometimes  the  oldest.  The 
same  moral  can  be  drawn  from  the  second  of  our 
“  exotic  factors.”  One  of  the  most  fascinating 
things  in  the  music  of  Schubert,  Franz,  Dvorak, 
Liszt,  and  other  modern  composers  is  the  blending 
in  the  periodic  groups  of  major  and  minor,  which 
now  go  about  as  twin  sisters,  arm  in  arm,  instead 
of  being  employed  separately  in  different  parts  of 
the  movement.  Schubert  introduced  this  exquisite 
trait  of  emotional  freedom  and  variety  into  art- 
music,  but  it  was  doubtlessly  suggested  to  him 
by  the  popular  music  of  the  Hungarian  gypsies  of 
which  it  constitutes  an  essential  trait,  as  it  does  of 


the  Russian  folksong.  On  this  point  the  eminent 
Russian  composer,  Chsar  Cui,  remarks  :  “  The  pop¬ 
ular  songs  of  Russia  imperatively  demand  an  ori¬ 
ginal  harmonization  and  an  entirely  distinct  manner 
of  modulation.  To  begin  with,  we  seldom  find  a 
song  whose  melody  can  be  treated  entirely  within 
the  major  or  the  minor  mode,  most  frequently,  in 
fact,  even  if  it  extends  over  only  a  few  bars,  it  pas¬ 
ses  from  minor  to  its  relative  major,  or  vice  versa. 
These  changes,  generally  unexpected,  are  almost 
always  of  a  striking  emotional  effect.” 

Even  more  important  than  the  use  of  the  ecclesi¬ 
astic  modes  and  the  commingling  of  major  and 
minor  is  the  third  of  our  “  exotic  factors  ” — rhythm 
and  rubato.  Readers  of  Berlioz’s  essay  on  Music 
(in  ‘  A  Travers  Chants  ’)  are  apt  to  be  surprised  by 
the  statement,  oracularly  delivered,  without  further 
comment,  that  “  of  all  parts  of  music,  rhythm  seems 
to  us  to  be  the  least  advanced  at  the  present  day.” 
Is  not  rhythm  the  very  earliest  of  all  elements  of 
music,  and  do  we  not  discover  a  delight  in  rhythmic 
drumming  in  the  case  of  savages  who  are  not  yet 
able  to  appreciate  the  simplest  melody,  not  to 
speak  of  harmony?  No  doubt;  yet  Berlioz  was 
right — with  a  reservation.  His  remark  that  rhythm 
was  less  advanced  than  other  elements  of  music 
was  true  in  his  day,  but  only  so  far  as  artistic  Euro¬ 
pean  music  was  concerned.  It  was  not  true  of 
such  music  as  had  been  made  and  played  by  Hun¬ 
garian  and  Slavic  musicians  who  did  not  come 
under  the  influence  of  the  regular  development  of 
the  art  in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany.  On  the 
contrary,  an  extraordinary  variety  and  complexity 
of  rhythm's  is  what  chiefly  distinguishes  this  exotic 
melody  from  our  classical  art-music.  Nor  is  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  account  for  this  difference.  Our  modern 
instrumental  music  was  slowly  and  gradually  devel¬ 
oped  out  of  ecclesiastic  vocal  music.  When  poly¬ 
phonic  music  came  into  vogue  the  accompanying 
instruments  at  first  merely  doubled  up  the  vocal 
parts,  and  only  slowly  acquired  an  individual  free¬ 
dom  and  character  of  their  own,  as  we  still  see  in 
the  organ-like  style  of  Bach’s  instrumental  music. 
Even  when  the  instruments  began  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  the  vocal  style,  they  continued  to  be 
hampered  by  the  strict  rules  of  contrapuntal  writ¬ 
ing,  which  fettered  free  rhythmic  motion,  and  gave 
to  most  of  our  music  a  certain  dignity  and  restraint. 

Of  this  dignity  and  restraint  there  is  no  trace  in 
the  “  exotic  ”  music  in  question,  which,  on  the  con- 
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trary,  is  distinguished  by  a  wild  abandon  and  co¬ 
quettish  capriciousness.  For  this  music  is  usually 
melodic  only,  or  at  least  has  a  kind  of  harmony 
which  does  not  interfere  with  the  freest  motion  of 
the  melody,  and  places  no  contrapuntal  barriers  to 
leap  in  its  wild  steeple-chase  ;  hence  the  rhythmic 
factor  keeps  all  its  untamed  animal  spirits  to  play 
the  wildest  pranks  with  the  melody ;  and  hence  it 
is  that  Liszt  could  write  of  Hungarian  Gipsy-music  : 
“We  know,  as  regards  fertility  of  rhythmic  inven¬ 
tion  and  timely  application  of  it,  no  other  music 
from  which  the  European  tone-art  could  learn  so 
much  as  from  it.”  And  the  fact  that  Liszt  intro¬ 
duced  this  rhythmic  multiplicity  into  the  European 
harmonic  music  is  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  his 
claims  to  distinction,  although  it  gave  rise  to  the 
bitterest  of  all  the  attacks  on  him.  For  ever  since 
the  days  when  the  Egyptian  priesthood  smothered 
the  divine  art  within  cast-iron  molds,  the  human  mind 
has  been  averse  to  innovation  in  music ;  and  in  the 
case  of  Liszt  the  academic  critics  decried  as  sensa¬ 
tionalism  what  was  simply  Hungarian  naturalism. 

RUSSIA. 

Having  taken  this  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  exotic 
varieties  of  music  which  are  being  grafted  at  pres¬ 
ent  on  the  indigenous  stock  of  Italian,  French,  and 
German  art,  we  may  proceed  to  examine  the  na¬ 
tional  peculiarities  and  the  leading  composers  of 
each  country  included  in  our  list  more  in  detail. 
As  previously  stated,  new  ideas  in  music  are  either 
emanations  of  individual  genius  or  national  traits  as 
incorporated  in  folksongs.  On  superficial  reflection 
it  might  seem  as  if  there  were  no  difference  between 
these  two  sources  of  music  :  for  are  not  folksongs, 
too,  originally  the  emanations  of  individual  minds? 
Originally,  yes.  But  folksongs  are  usually  anonymous  : 
they  have  no  famous  name  tacked  on  to  them,  and 
in  consequence  every  singer  feels  that  he  has  a  right 
to  alter  them  to  suit  his  taste.  Some  of  the  finest 
folksongs,  no  doubt,  were  first  invented  by  crude  pea¬ 
sants  in  moments  of  grief  and  joy,  or  love,  which  is  a 
mixture  of  both,  and  converts  even  a  boor  into  a  mo¬ 
mentary  man  of  genius.  Such  crudities  as  remained 
in  this  song  were  gradually  removed  as  it  went  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  as  pebbles  are  polished  by  constant 
friction ;  and  finally  a  melody  remained,  as  finished 
and  epigrammatic  as  those  proverbs  of  the  people 
which  have  a  similar  origin,  and  as  perfect  in  form 
as  a  professional  man  of  genius  could  have  made  it. 


Thus  it  has  happened  that  countries  like  Russia, 
Poland,  Bohemia,  Scandinavia,  Hungary,  etc.,  could 
possess  numbers  of  the  most  artistic  folk-songs  be- 
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fore  they  had  produced  a  single  great  genius.  These 
popular  melodies  might  be  called  the  products  of 
national  genius,  as  distinguished  from  the  composi¬ 
tions  of  individual  genius.  Every  country  has  its 
national  songs,  but  according  to  Rubinstein,  “  the 
folk-songs  of  the  Russians  stand  alone.  .  .  .  Only 
those  of  Sweden  and  Norway  are  worthy  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  them  for  enchanting  melody.”  Another 
Russian  composer,  C£sar  Cui,  remarks  that  “  it  is 
not  too  much  to  claim  supremacy  for  Russia  in  the 
department  of  national  melodies.”  In  reading  these 
opinions  we  must  make  some  allowance  for  a  patri¬ 
otic  bias.  Germans  would  doubtless  claim  that 
their  country  has  produced  a  greater  number  and 
variety  of  original  national  melodies  than  Russia, 
and  this  claim  could  be  sustained  in  my  opinion  ; 
but  Russia  certainly  comes  in  for  the  second  place. 
The  enormous  size  of  that  country  gives  scope  for 
endless  variety  of  local  color  in  songs.  The  Rus¬ 
sian  Empire  covers  an  area  more  than  double  the 
size  of  Europe,  and  includes  one-seventh  of  all  the 
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land  on  the  earth.  The  part  of  it  where  the  largest 
number  of  evergreen  folk-songs  have  sprung  up 
appears  to  be  Little  Russia,  or  the  Ukraine,  border¬ 
ing  on  Poland.  A  special  collection  of  these  was 
issued  in  1861  by  Kocipinsky,  who,  however,  added 
pianoforte  accompaniments  unsuited  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  these  simple  songs. 

Russian  national  songs  have  all  the  “exotic” 
features  discussed  in  the  preceding  pages  —  occa¬ 
sional  use  of  ecclesiastical  modes,  habitual  com¬ 
mingling  of  major  and  minor,  capriciousness  and 
irregularity  of  rhythm,  etc.  It  is  customary  to  di¬ 
vide  the  popular  melodies  of  Russia  into  two  classes, 
the  purely  “  melodic  ”  and  the  “  harmonic.”  In 
the  first-named  class  the  songs  are  in  major  keys, 
of  a  lively  character,  sung  in  unison  and  used  to 
accompany  dances.  The  “  harmonic  ”  songs,  as 
the  name  indicates,  are  sung  in  harmony,  and  they 
are  in  a  slow  tempo  and  favor  the  minor  keys. 
This  latter  class  is  the  best  and  most  popular.  In¬ 
strumental  accompaniment  is  usually  dispensed  with, 
except  in  those  cases  where  old  instruments  peculiar 
to  the  country  are  used.  These  are  a  sort  of  primi¬ 
tive  guitar  called  bandura,  the  goudok,  a  twenty- 
three-stringed  violin,  the  balalaika,  a  sort  of  four¬ 
stringed  lute,  etc.  These  instruments  are  not  yet 
quite  obsolete,  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  their 
use  is  responsible  for  one  of  the  greatest  peculi¬ 
arities  of  Russian  national  melodies,  whose  origin 
might,  perhaps,  be  traced  in  part  to  these  simple 
instruments.  I  refer  to  the  limited  compass  of  the 
typical  Russian  folk-song.  Few  of  them  exceed 
an  octave ;  in  fact  the  majority  do  not  go  beyond 
a  sixth  or  a  fifth,  and  some  are  contained  within 
a  fourth  ;  the  oldest  songs  being  the  most  limited 
in  compass. 

What  with  the  oppression  of  domestic  tyrants  and 
the  invasions  of  savage  Asiatic  enemies  the  Russian 
people  can  hardly  have  found  this  world  an  earthly 
paradise-,  and  it  is  small  wonder  that  their  best  songs, 
and'the  greatest  number  of  them,  should  be  sad  and 
in  a  minor  mode.  Indeed,  while  in  classical  Euro¬ 
pean  music,  as  late  as  Bach,  it  was  customary  to  end 
a  minor  composition  with  a  major  chord,  the  Rus¬ 
sian  people,  conversely,  sometimes  end  a  major 
song  in  the  minor.  But  although  the  prevalent 
mood  in  Russian  popular  songs  is  the  melancholy 
and  tehderness  which  the  minor  mode  best  ex¬ 
presses,  there  is  an  abundance  of  songs  relating  to 
every  phase  of  life,  sometimes  in  minor  and  often  in 


major.  There, are  songs  relating  to  the  phenomena 
of  nature,  others  describing  the  adventures  of  giants, 
robbers  and  heroes,  dancing  songs,  humorous  ditties, 
wedding  songs,  funeral  chants,  and  so  on.  “The 
Russian  artisan  and  peasant,”  says  E.  Melis,  “sings 
national  songs  while  he  does  his  work.  Song  is  also 
at  home  with  the  Russian  soldiers.  They  sing  na¬ 
tional  melodies  in  the  barracks  and  on  their  cam¬ 
paigns.  In  every  company  of  the  Russian  infantry 
there  are  twelve  or  more  soldiers  who  form  a  choir 
and  are  called  the  company  singers.  When  an  officer 
notices  that  the  soldiers  grow  tired  on  their  march, 
he  commands  this  choir  to  go  to  the  front  and  sing 
national  or  military  songs.  Among  the  sailors,  too, 
there  are  some  who  sing  national  melodies  on  the 
Neva.” 

Extremes  meet,  and  it  is  instructive  to  find  in  the 
primitive  folk-songs  of  Russia  (as  of  other  countries) 
the  same  close  correspondence  between  the  emo¬ 
tional  character  and  accents  of  the  melody  and  the 
words  to  which  it  is  wedded,  as  we  do  in  the  art- 
songs  of  Schubert,  Schumann,  and  Franz,  and  the 
melodious  declamation  of  Wagner. 

The'  free,  and  sometimes  seemingly  capricious, 
rhythm  of  Russian  folk-song  is  referable  to  the  close¬ 
ness  with  which  the  melody  follows  the  words ;  the 
monotonous  Occidental  rule  of  writing  music  in 
sections  divisible  by  four  is  thus  avoided ;  irregular 
rhythms  are  in  favor,  as  a  striking  illustration  of 
which  Cesar  Cui  in  his  book,  “  La  Musique  en 
Russie,”  quotes  a  song  which  begins  with  two  bars 
in  five-four  time,  followed  by  three  in  three-four, 
and  ending  with  a  bar  in  four-four  time,  which  re¬ 
minds  one  of  Tristan  and  Isolde.  The  rhythm  of 
Russian  folk-music  is  easily  studied  in  any  available 
collection,  but  in  regard  to  the  harmony  great  cau¬ 
tion  must  be  observed,  as  not  a  few  collectors  and 
editors  of  Russian  songs  have  supplied  them  with 
harmonies  and  accompaniments  which  maybe  good 
enough  from  a  purely  musical  point  of  view,  but 
which  have  no  accuracy,  no  national  or  local  color 
about  them.  The  collections  of  Balakireff  and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff  are  free  from  this  objection. 

In  some  Russian  choirs  a  basso  profundo  is  used 
for  simply  dropping  in  a  few  deep  notes,  and  this 
employment  of  special  singers  for  certain  notes  only 
suggests  another  curious  phenomenon  known  as  the 
Russian  horn  band.  Its  inventor,  a  Bohemian 
named  Anton  Maresch,  migrated  in  1719  to  St. 
Petersburg  where  the  Empress  Elizabeth  was  so 
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much  pleased  with  his  skill  as  a  horn  player  that  he 
was  appointed  a  court  musician,  and  charged  with 
the  task  of  improving  the  condition  of  horn-playing, 
in  which  the  Russian  nobility  was  greatly  interested. 
The  Russian  hunters  made  use  of  a  brass  horn  on 
which  only  one  note  could  be  played.  Maresch  had 
these  made  of  different  sizes,  from  one  foot  to  seven 
feet  in  length  (later  on  others  were  made  up  to 
twelve  feet  in  length  for  the  lowest  tones,)  so  that 
all  the  semi-tones  of  three  octaves  could  be  played. 
Each  musician  could  only  play  one  note,  and  he 
had  to  watch  and  count  carefully  for  its  every  en¬ 
trance  and  play  it  not  too  loud  nor  too  soft,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  passage  of  which  it  formed  part.  This 
was  not  an  easy  thing  to  do,  and  the  knout  had  to 
be  freely  used  before  the  musicians  could  play  a 
piece  without  mistakes.  But  the  result  seems  to 
have  repaid  all  this  trouble,  for  this  novel  kind  of  a 
band  became  very  popular.  At  a  distance  the  effect 
produced  by  it  resembled  organ  music.  Maresch 
wrote  a  special  treatise  on  the  training  of  horn  bands, 
which  has  been  published  by  his  biographer,  J.  C. 
Hinrichs. 

As  folksongs  have  no  date,  and  as  the  first  impor¬ 
tant  art-music  (concert  pieces  and  operas)  in  Russia 
dates  back  but  little  more  than  half  a  century,  it 
follows  that  the  history  of  Russian  music  previous  to 
this  century  is  almost  purely  ecclesiastic.  And  as 
this  ecclesiastic  music,  while  full  of  interest  to  mu¬ 
sical  antiquarians,  has  but  little  artistic  value,  a  brief 
record  of  the  more  important  facts  will  suffice  for 
our  purpose.  For  details  the  reader  may  be  referred 
to  Yussupoff’s  “  Histoire  de  la  Musique  en  Russie,” 
or  the  article  on  Russian  Music  in  Mendel’s  “  Mu- 
sikalisches  Conversations-Lexicon.” 

In  the  Russian  church,  as  in  the  Greek  church, 
instrumental  music  was  originally  proscribed,  and 
the  vocal  music  was  a  simple  kind  of  recitation,  sel¬ 
dom  exeeding  a  compass  of  three  tones,  and  with¬ 
out  accent,  rhythm  or  time  ;  a  simple  kind  of  melo¬ 
dious  recitation  such  as  is  still  heard  in  the  Greek 
monasteries.  About  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  polyphonic  song  was  first  introduced,  but 
was  not  generally  adopted  in  the  churches  until  the 
time  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  was  especially  in¬ 
terested  in  this  innovation.  Special  choirs  were 
now  formed,  and  Russian  ecclesiastic  music  as¬ 
sumed  an  Italian  character  which  it  retained  till  the 
time  of  Empress  Elizabeth,  the  national  music  being 
neglected.  What  success  the  Russian  singers  had 


may  be  inferred  from  the  confession  of  the  Italian 
composer  Galuppi  that  he  had  never  heard  such 
good  chorus  singing  in  Italy  as  he  enjoyed  at  the 
Russian  capital.  It  now  became  the  custom  to  send 
young  Russian  singers  to  Italy  to  study,  while  dis¬ 
tinguished  Italian  artists  were  invited  to  Russia. 
Under  their  influence  Russian  church  music  became 
more  and  more  Italianized,  till  Emperor  Paul  com¬ 
manded,  in  1797,  that  only  the  old  Russian  music 
should  be  sung  in  church.  The  Italian  fiorimre 
certainly  were  not  the  proper  thing  to  graft  on  the 
old  ecclesiastic  music ;  and  fortunately  these  chants 
have  been  preserved  in  their  original  form,  in  several 
volumes,  a  new  collection  having  been  ordered  by 
the  Emperor  Nikolaus. 

The  Italian  influences  which  affected  Russian 
church  music  made  themselves  still  more  noticeable 
in  secular  music ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  one 
might  call  the  eighteenth  century  the  Italian  period 
in  the  development  of  Russian  music.  Nor  is  there 
anything  strange  in  this,  for  most  other  European 
countries,  including  even  Germany,  had  to  pass 
through  an  Italian  epoch,  as  a  stepping-stone  to 
something  higher.  Peter  the  Great,  indeed,  had  no 
love  for  Italian  music.  What  he  liked  was  military 
music,  drums,  fifes,  horns;  and  he  was  especially 
fond  of  the  Polish  bagpipers,  of  whom  he  imported 
a  large  number,  and  even  learned  to  play  their  in¬ 
strument  himself.  The  Empress  Anna,  who  ruled 
I730-I74°>  inaugurated  the  Italian  regime  by  im¬ 
porting  Italian  musicians  and  famous  singers.  Un¬ 
der  her  patronage,  an  Italian  opera  was  for  the  first 
time  performed  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1737.  Her 
successor,  Empress  Elisabeth,  also  imported  an 
Italian  opera  company  in  1755.  Its  conductor  was 
Francesco  Araja,  who  composed  a  number  of  Italian 
operas  for  St.  Petersburg.  One  of  his  operas  Ce- 
falo  e  Procris  was  composed  to  a  Russian  text,  and 
has  therefore  been  called  the  first  Russian  opera ; 
but  as  its  music  is  entirely  Italian,  without  even  an 
attempt  at  national  coloring,  it  deserves  that  name 
even  less  than  Schiitz’s  Dafne  deserves  to  be  called 
the  first  German  opera. 

Among  the  noted  Italians  who  now  succeeded 
each  other  as  leaders  of  the  opera  in  Russia  may  be 
named  Galuppi,  Traetta,  Paisiello,  Sarti,  and  Cima- 
rosa  and  Cavos,  all  of  whom  wrote  operas  for  the 
Italian  stage  in  that  country.  About  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  French  influences  began 
to  make  themselves  felt  beside  the  Italian.  In  1801, 
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100,000  roubles  were  expended  on  a  season  of 
French  opera.  A  few  years  later  the  famous  French 
composer  Boieldieu  arrived  in  St.  Petersburg,  and 
under  his  energetic  direction  French  opera  attained 
to  a  high  degree  of  merit.  The  last-named  of  the 
Italian  conductors,  Cavos,  was  the  first  foreign  com¬ 
poser  who  endeavored  with  some  success  to  intro¬ 
duce  Russian  musical  traits  in  his  operas.  The 
operas  composed  by  these  Italian  conductors  did 
not  hold  the  stage  long,  as  they  were  foreign  to  the 
spirit  of  the  people ;  but  they  helped  to  educate 
amateurs  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  better  things, 
such  as  the  operas  of  Mozart  and  Weber. 

At  these  operatic  performances  the  singers  were 
usually  Italians,  or  other  foreigners,  while  the  orches¬ 
tra  was  made  up  mostly  of  Russians.  Pure  instru¬ 
mental  music  naturally  found  it  less  easy  to  establish 
itself  in  popular  favor  than  the  opera  with  all  its 
scenic  and  terpsichorean  attractions ;  still,  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  had  a  musical  club  as  early  as  1772,  and  in 
1790  this  club  had  over  eight  hundred  members  who 
supported  an  orchestra  of  fifty  men.  In  1802  the 
Philharmonic  Society  was  founded  for  the  purpose  of 
performing  the  classical  masterworks.  It  was  under 
distinguished  social  patronage,  and  the  success  of 
the  first  concert  was  so  great  that  1500  roubles  were 
left  to  divide  among  the  widows  of  musicians,  which 
was  the  financial  object  of  the  Society.  In  the  same 
year  a  singing  school  was  opened,  which  had  a  good 
influence  on  the  musical  life  of  the  capital.  Cham¬ 
ber-music  concerts  were  also  given  before  long,  and 
many  famous  musicians  came  to  St.  Petersburg, 
which  ever  since  that  time  has  been  the  place 
where  travelling  artists  have  earned  their  richest 
harvests,  outside  of  America.  Among  these  visiting 
virtuosos  may  be  named  John  Field,  Hummel, 
Steibelt  (who  became  conductor  of  the  Opera), 
Charles  Mayer,  Dussek,  G.  Mara,  Hassler,  Baillot. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  stage  where  the  history 
of-  music  in  Russia  —  as  in  other  countries  —  is 
largely  the  history  of  individual  composers.  With 
Glinka,  who  was  born  in  1804,  Russian  national 
opera,  and  national  art-music  in  general,  may  be  said 
to  begin.  He  had,  however,  a  predecessor  of  some 
note  who  must  be  considered  briefly — A.  N.  Ver- 
stovsky,  a  pupil  of  Field  and  Steibelt,  who  wrote 
seven  operas,  one  of  which,  Askold's  Tomb,  created 
a  great  sensation,  and  was  given  at  Moscow  more 
than  three  hundred  times. 

Turning  now  to  Glinka,  we  come  to  a  composer 


of  original  genius  whose  works,  rich  in  local  color, 
have  not  received  outside  of  Russia  the  recognition 
which  they  deserve.  He  doubtless  deserves  the 
title  of  “  father  of  Russian  music,”  for  with  him 
Russia  first  enters  the  ranks  of  musical  countries. 
As,  however,  a  special  article  on  Glinka  is  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  present  volume,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
enter  here  into  details  regarding  his  life  and  works. 
The  same  is  true  of  Rubinstein  and  Tschaikowsky. 

Alexander  Sergowitch  Dargomizsky  next'  claims 
our  attention.  In  looking  over  the  repertory  of 
Russian  opera  houses  at  the  present  day  we  find  no 
native  opera  more  frequently  announced  than  Russ- 
alka.  As  this  opera  was  produced  in  1856,  this 
remarkable  longevity  (for  an  opera)  indicates  the 
unusual  value  of  Dargomizsky’ s  masterwork.  This 
composer  (who  was  born  in  1813  and  died  in  1869) 
was  a  friend  of  Glinka,  whose  influence  led  him  to 
try  his  own  hand  at  operatic  composition.  He 
commenced  a  score  on  the  subject  of  Lucretia  Bor¬ 
gia,  but  soon  abandoned  that  in  favor  of  a  libretto 
based  on  Victor  Hugo’s  “  Notre  Dame  de  Paris.” 
The  opera  was  performed  in  1847,  under  the  name 
of  Esmeralda,  and  had  sufficient  success  to  com¬ 
pensate  him  for  the  eight  years  which  he  had  to 
devote  to  fruitless  efforts  to  get  it  accepted  for  per¬ 
formance.  Twelve  years  later  it  disappeared  from 
the  stage,  but  in  the  meantime  his  Russalka  had 
appeared,  which  was  not  fashioned,  like  Esmeralda, 
after  Rossinian  models,  but  paid  more  regard  to 
dramatic  realism  as  embodied,  especially,  in  an  ex¬ 
pressive  and  melodious  recitative.  Here  we  note 
already  the  influence  which  afterwards  led  Dargo¬ 
mizsky  to  write  another  opera,  “  The  Stone  Guest,  ” 
on  ultra-Wagnerian  principles.  In  this,  his  last 
work,  which  he  did  not  live  to  finish,  but  which  was 
completed  by  C6sar  Cui,  he  shows  rare  harmonic 
originality,  and  follows  the  unprecedented  plan  of 
taking  a  dramatic  poem  by  Puschkin,  on  the  Don 
Juan  legend,  word  for  word  as  the  basis  of  his  music. 
As  this  poem  had  not  been  intended  for  musical 
composition,  awkward  difficulties  and  complications 
followed  ;  and  in  the  matter  of  form,  vocal  and  or¬ 
chestral,  the  composer  goes  even  beyond  Wagner 
in  disregarding  operatic  traditions.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  efforts  of  his  friends,  this  opera  never  became 
popular,  and  his  fame  rests  to-day  on  his  Russalka, 
his  ballads  and  his  orchestral  compositions. 

C£sar  Cui,  in  his  valuable  book  on  music  in 
Russia  (written  in  French),  separates  Russian  com- 
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posers  into  three  schools  or  groups,  the  first  being 
the  old  lyric  school,  whose  principal  representatives 
are  Glinka,  Dargomizsky,  and  Seroff ;  the  second, 
the  neo-Russian  school,  to  which  belong  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff,  Moussorgsky,  Borodin,  Balakireff,  Cui 
himself,  and  Dargomizsky  in  his  last  opera,  The 
Stone  Guest;  while  Rubinstein  and  Tschai'kowsky 
form  a  third  class  by  themselves,  their  works  being 
less  distinctively  national  and  more  cosmopolitan 
than  those  of  the  other  Russian  composers.  This 
classification  appears  to 
be  as  judicious  as  any  that 
could  be  made,  and  is 
therefore  adopted  in  the 
present  essay.  We  must 
now  briefly  consider  the 
third  in  the  “  ancienne 
£cole  lyrique  russe,”  as 
Cui  calls  it. 

Alexander  Nicholas 
Seroff  (  1820-1871  )  is 
better  known,  outside  of 
Russia  at  least,  as  a  critic 
than  as  a  composer.  Al¬ 
though  he  took  lessons  on 
the  piano  and  the  violon¬ 
cello  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
he  did  not  begin  to  devote 
himself  to  music  till  1850, 
when  he  gave  up  the  legal 
profession  in  the  state 
service.  His  interest  in 
music,  —  especially  in 
theoretical  matters,  was  at 
that  time  so  great  that, 
as  he  himself  relates,  he 
found  one  day,  after 
presiding  as  judge,  in  the 
Crimea,  over  the  case  of  a  horse  thief,  that  he 
had  been  absent-minded  during  the  whole  trial, 
and  could  not  give  an  opinion ;  he  concluded 
to  devote  himself  to  music  thenceforth.  Before 
appearing  in  public  with  his  first  opera,  however, 
he  busied  himself  a  number  of  years  as  a  crit¬ 
ical  contributor  to  various  papers,  in_  which  he 
fought  hotly  for  his  ideals,  which  were  Beethoven  in 
his  so-called  “third  style,”  and  Richard  Wagner. 
He  even  twice  founded  a  special  musical  paper  to 
give  publicity  to  his  views.  He  was  naturally  an 
opponent  of  the  conservative  Rubinstein,  who  says 


in  his  autobiography,  concerning  the  new  conserva- 
atory  in  St.  Petersburg :  “  With  scant  courtesy 

Seroff  thundered  against  us  everywhere,  in  the 
public  ways  as  well  as  in  print.  ‘  They  are  a  set 
of  Germans,  professional  pedants  !  ’  he  declaimed 
on  every  side.  .  .  .  This  remarkable  man  was  an 
extremist.  At  times  he  hardly  seemed  to  realize 
the  full  significance  of  what  he  was  doing ;  as,  for 
instance,  when  he  denied  the  advantage  of  con¬ 
servatories  and  of  musical  education  in  general.” 

Seroff  was  forty-three 
years  old  before  his  first 
opera,  Judith,  was  per¬ 
formed,  and  five  months 
later  his  second  opera, 
Rogneda,  was  brought 
out.  Being  a  consistent 
Wagnerite,  he  wrote  his 
own  poems  as  well  as  the 
music,  which  in  both  the 
operas  strongly  betrays 
the  influence  of  Wagner. 
These  two  operas  were 
well  received  and  became 
popular,  one  of  their 
greatest  admirers  being 
the  Czar,  who  gave  Seroff 
from  his  private  purse  an 
annual  pension  of  1200 
roubles,  which  he  needed 
as  he  was  not  rich.  He 
did  not  live  to  finish  his 
next  opera,  however.  It 
was  completed  after  his 
death  by  Solovieff,  and 
obtained  great  popularity, 
its  title  being  The  Devil's 
Might.  He  wrote  little 
besides  these  operas,  but  among  his  literary  essays 
his  papers  on  Russian  Folk-music  call  for  favorable 
mention. 

Coming  now  to  the  neo-Russian  school,  we  recall 
the  fact  already  noted,  that  Dargomizsky,  toward 
the  end  of  his  career,  wrote  an  ultra-Wagnerian 
opera,  The  Stone  Guest ,  which  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  that  school.  In  1867  he  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Musical  Society  of  Russia,  and  his  house 
became  the  headquarters  of  the  new  Russian  school. 
This  school  believed  in  the  principles  and  innova¬ 
tions  of  Wagner,  Liszt,  and  Berlioz,  and  it  held  that 
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while  symphonic  music  had  reached  its  climax,  and 
practically  run  its  course,  there  was  room  for  further 
development  in  the  opera ;  accordingly  the  opera 
received  the  lion’s  share  of  their  attention.  In  this 
they  were  in  accord  with  Wagner,  as  also  in  two 
other  fundamental  points  thus  formulated  by  C£sar 
Cui:  (1)  “Vocal  music  should  be  in  perfect  con¬ 
sonance  with  the  sense  of  the  words”;  (2)  “The 
structure  of  the  scenes  making  up  an  opera  should 
depend  entirely  on  the  mutual  relations  of  the  per¬ 
sonages,  like  the  general  —  " 

movement  of  the  piece  ”  ; 
that  is,  the  music  should 
follow  the  plot  step  by 
step.  A  third  tenet  of 
this  school  is  that  “dra¬ 
matic  music  should  always 
have  an  intrinsic  value,  as 
absolute  music,  apart  from 
the  text.”  In  so  far  as 
this  may  mean  that  there 
should  be  no  rubbish  in 
an  opera,  any  more  than 
in  a  symphony,  this  is  a 
principle  which  hardly 
requires  stating  ;  but  if  it 
means  that  dramatic  music 
should  be  so  written  that 
it  can  be  transplanted  to 
the  concert  stage  without 
damage,  then-  it  is  an 
error  which  Weber  pointed 
out  when  he  remarked 
that  the  music  of  his 
greatest  opera ,Euryanthe, 
cannot  be  separated  from 
the  text  and  action  with¬ 
out  harm,  and  which  is 

borne  out  by  Wagner’s  operas.  If  music  and  poetry 
are  to  be  united  in  an  opera,  they  should  be 
amalgamated,  and  not  simply  placed  side  by  side 
without  any  organic  connection  :  this  aesthetic  truth 
has  been  settled  for  all  time  by  the  teachings  and 
the  works  of  Weber  and  Wagner. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  find  anything  absolutely 
new  in  the  art  principles  of  the  neo-Russian  school, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  in  matters  of  detail  and  them¬ 
atic  invention  there  is  a  good  deal  of  originality  in 
the  works  of  these  composers.  This  is  especially 
true  of  their  harmonies  which  are  often  novel  and 


daring  to  the  point  of  recklessness.  Sometimes 
these  harmonies  have  the  spontaneity  and  apparent 
inevitableness  which  indicates  true  inspiration,  but 
often  they  seem  the  result  of  reflection  and  almost 
mathematical  calculation.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  ac¬ 
count  for  this,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  significant  fact 
that  many  of  the  Russian  composers  were  men  of 
science  before  they  became  musicians.  Borodin 
was  a  professor  of  medicine,  C£sar  Cui  professor  of 
fortification,  Balakireff  a  mathematician,  Rimsky- 

Korsakoff  a  naval  officer, 
Seroff  and  Tscha'fkowsky 
lawyers.  One  fascinating 
element  of  novelty  is 
given  to  the  harmonies  of 
the  neo-Russian  school 
by  the  revival  of  the  ec¬ 
clesiastic  modes  as  used 
in  folk-music  and  as  des¬ 
cribed  in  a  preceding 
page. 

A  few  pages  of  personal 
information  must  be  add¬ 
ed  about  the  principal 
composers  of  the  new 
Russian  school.  Cesar 
Cui  was  born  in  1835  and 
became  professor  of  forti¬ 
fication  at  the  Engineers’ 
Academy  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  He  published  two 
books  on  the  art  and 
history  of  his  specialty. 
In  music  he  had  taken 
an  interest  from  his  child¬ 
hood.  In  1864  he  be¬ 
came  a  contributor  to  the 
St.  Petersburg  Journal, 
and  continued  for  four  years  to  write  articles  in 
which  Schumann,  Liszt  and  Berlioz  were  especially 
extolled.  Besides  fifty  or  more  songs  he  has  com¬ 
posed  a  number  of  short  pieces  for  the  piano  (vol. 
15  of  Novello  Ewer  and  Co’s  Pianoforte  Albums  con¬ 
tains  thirty-one  of  these)  which  betray  the  influence 
of  Chopin  and  of  Schumann,  especially  from  a 
rhythmic  point  of  view.  Some  of  them  are  mere 
drawing-room  music,  and  in  all  of  them  the  harmonic 
interest  predominates  over  the  melodic,  a  weak  melo¬ 
dic  vein  being  a  general  characteristic  of  the  neo- 
Russian  school.  His  most  ambitious  compositions 
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are  two  scherzos  and  a  tarantelle  for  orchestra,  and 
four  operas  —  The  Prisoner  in  the  Caucasus,  The 
Mandarin' s  son,  William  Ratcliff ,  and  Angelo.  These 
operas  have  not  been  rerharkably  successful,  presum¬ 
ably  because  their  composer  avoided  the  “  faults  ”  of 
Richard  Wagner,  as  he  says  the  new  Russian  school 
does. 

How  late  in  life  Cui  (like  so  many  other  Russians) 
turned  to  music  seriously,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  he  studied  composition  with  Mily  Balaki- 
reff,  who  was  actually  born  a  year  later  (1836)  than 
his  pupil.  He  had  studied  mathematics  for  his  vo¬ 
cation,  but  intercourse  with  the  enthusiastic  Russian 
biographer  of  Mozart,  Alexander  Ulibischeff,  led 
him  to  devote  himself  to  music.  But  whereas  Uli¬ 
bischeff  was  so  conservative  that  he  could  not  even 
endure  the  later  Beethoven,  Balakireff  went  over  to 
the  camp  of  Liszt  and  Berlioz.  In  1865  he  intro¬ 
duced  Glinka’s  Russian  and  Ludmilla  at  Prague,  and 
in  1867  he  became  the  head  of  the  free  music  school 
in  St.  Petersburg  and  also  conducted  the  concerts  of 
the  Russian  Musical  Society  for  three  years.  Be¬ 
sides  making  a  valuable  collection  of  Russian  folk¬ 
songs  he  composed  a  number  of  overtures  and 
piano  pieces. 

It  was  owing  to  the  friendship  and  influence  of 
Balakireff  that  the  new  Russian  school  received  an¬ 
other  member  in  the  person  of  Alexander  Borodin 
(1834-1887),  who,  although  little  more  than  an 
amateur  in  music  —  he  was  a  physician  and  chem¬ 
ist —  became  president  of  the  Society  of  Music 
Lovers  at  St.  Petersburg.  Besides  works  for  piano, 
and  chamber  music,  he  wrote  two  symphonies,  an 
opera,  Prince  Igor,  and  a  symphonic  poem  entitled 
‘  Middle  Asia.’  In  America  Borodin  is  best  known 
by  a  movement  from  this  symphonic  poem  in  which 
a  long  sustained,  very  high  note  of  the  violins  con¬ 
veys  a  vivid  idea  of  the  dreamy  monotony  of  the 
limitless  Russian  steppes. 

Another  friend  and  a  pupil  of  Balakireff  was 
Modest  Moussorgsky  (1839-1881).  He  wrote 
songs,  pianoforte  pieces,  and  three  operas,  one  of 
which,  Boris  Godunoff,  attained  to  considerable  pop¬ 
ularity.  When  Balakireff  gave  up  the  post  of 
director  of  the  free  music  school  in  St.  Petersburg 
he  was  succeeded  by  Nicolai  Rimsky- Korsakoff, 
still  another  adherent  of  the  Liszt-Berlioz  school  in 
Russia  (born  1844),  who  has  the  honor  of  having 
written  the  first  Russian  symphony.  He  also  wrote 
two  operas,  but  was  on  the  whole  less  gifted  for  dra¬ 


matic  music  than  for  symphonic,  chamber  and  par¬ 
lor  compositions.  His  orchestral  legend,  *  Sadko,  ’ 
and  his  programme  symphony,  ‘  Antar,  ’  have  been 
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performed  in  Germany.  He  also  published  an  ex¬ 
cellent  collection  of  one  hundred  popular  Russian 
songs,  with  pianoforte  accompaniment. 

Concerning  Rubinstein  (born  1830)  and  Tscha'f- 
kowsky  (born  1840),  no  biographic  or  critical  re¬ 
marks  need  be  made  here,  as  they  are  fully 
.discussed  in  special  articles  elsewhere  in  this 
book.  It  is  interesting  and  amusing,  however,  to 
notice  the  tone  of  superiority  which  the  young  Rus¬ 
sian  school  assumes  in  speaking  of  these  two  com¬ 
posers.  C£sar  Cui,  who  places  not  only  Glinka  but 
Balakireff  and  others  of  his  colleagues  in  the  first 
rank  of  composers,  describes  Rubinstein  as  “  un  in- 
fatigable  compositeur  de  second  ordre  !  ”  He  admits 
that  he  has  written  some  fine  lyric  songs,  operatic 
choruses,  ballets  and  orchestral  pieces,  but  he  is  only 
a  second-rate  composer,  all  the  same.  He  is  espe¬ 
cially  weak  from  a  national  point  of  view  :  “  Al¬ 
though  he  was  born  in  Russia,  and  did  much  for  the 
development  of  music  in  his  native  country,  Ru¬ 
binstein  is  a  German  composer,  the  direct  succes- 
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sor  of  Mendelssohn.  He  treats  Russian  melodies 
after  the  manner  of  the  Germans,  which  makes  a 
very  unsesthetic  combination.  Of  Russian  themes 
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he  has  .seized  less  the  spirit  than  the  external  side, 
that  is  to  say,  certain  cadences,  certain  melodic 
contours.  He  uses  only  two  types  of  the  popular 
melodies  :  that  of  the  melancholy  songs  and  that  of 
the  wild  dance,  of  an  unbridled  gayety  (the  trepol- 
chok),  while  he  remains  a  stranger  to  the  poetry, 
the  intensity,  the  tranquil  beauty  of  our  national 
songs.  This  is  the  reason  why  his  Russian  music 
is  monotonous  and  tiresome.  ‘  Ivan  the  Terrible  ’  is 
perhaps  the  only  exception,  but  a  very  agreeable 
one,  to  what  has  just  been  said.” 

Tschaikowsky  does  not  fare  much  better  at  the 
hands  of  this  young  Russian  critic.  He  is  a  good 
symphonist,  is  interesting,  harmonically  and  me- 
lodically,  but  is  often  too  prolix,  his  vocal  writing 
is  bad, and  his  operas  “lack  style  and  character.” 
Strange  to  say,  the  world  at  large,  which  perhaps 
knows  something  about  music  too,  has  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  idea  regarding  the  relative  greatness  of  the 


Russian  composers.  It  has  welcomed  Rubinstein 
and  Tschaikowsky  with  open  arms,  as  men  of 
genius,  while  the  doings  of  the  young  Russian  school 
are  still  generally  viewed  as  harmonic  “freaks.” 
The  future  may  possibly  reverse  this  estimate,  but 
for  the  present  it  seems  on  the  whole  a  more  just 
attitude  than  that  of  Cfisar  Cui.  One  thing  may, 
however,  be  conceded  :  Rubinstein  and  Tschaikow¬ 
sky  are  more  cosmopolitan  and  less  distinctly  na¬ 
tional  composers  than  the  other  Russians  :  but 
whether  this  is  a  shortcoming  is  somewhat  doubtful. 
Nor  is  it  a  mere  accident  that  these  composers  are 
cosmopolitan.  Tschaikowsky  is  not  a  full-blooded 
Russian,  his  mother’s  father  having  been  a  French¬ 
man ;  and  Rubinstein’s  father  was  a  Polish  Jew: 
so  that  Poland  might  with  justice  claim  him  as 
partly  her  own. 

One  point  in  Tschaikowsky’ s  life  illustrates  the 
progress  of  Russian  music  in  general.  He  was  at 
first  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  Italian  operas  of  Ros¬ 
sini  and  Bellini;  then  a  performance  of  Mozart’s 
Don  Juan  converted  him  to  German  classical  music  ; 
and  later  still,  he  came  under  the  influence  of  Liszt, 
Wagner  and  Berlioz,  which  Rubinstein  alone  of  all 
Russian  composers,  since  Glinka,  has  escaped.  This 
enthusiasm  for  the  very  latest  and  most  advanced 
standpoint  in  music  is  characteristically  Russian, 
and  is  to  be  found  in  all  other  spheres  of  mental  ac¬ 
tivity  in  that  country.  And  when  we  consider  that 
all  the  Russian  composers,  beginning  with  Glinka, 
have  done  their  work  within  the  last  fifty  years,  we 
must  admit  that  there  is  a  great  future  for  a  country 
which  has  accomplished  so  much  in  half  a  century. 
And  this  task  has  been  achieved,  too,  amidst  the 
greatest  difficulties.  It  was  not  until  1800,  as 
Rubinstein  tells  us,  that  a  man  who  had  adopted 
music  for  his  profession  had  a  recognized  position 
in  Russia.  The  aristocracy,  moreover,  favored  for¬ 
eign  art  and  artists ;  Russian  composers  had  to 
write  their  operas  to  Italian  or  German  texts ;  most 
of  the  singers  were  foreigners  who  had  no  taste  for 
Russian  music,  and  until  within  a  decade  or  two  the 
opera  houses  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  were 
the  only  ones  in  the  vast  Russian  empire.  At  the 
present  time,  Russia  has  several  good  opera  houses, 
where  the  works  of  native  composers  are  favored  to 
the  extent  of  about  one-third  of  the  performances ; 
there  are  also  abundant  orchestral  and  chamber  con¬ 
certs,  and  several  music  schools,  so  that  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  musical  harvests  of  the  future  are  good. 
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The  intimation  made  a  few  lines  back  that  Po¬ 
land  might  with  some  justice  claim  Rubinstein  as 
partly  her  own,  since  his  father  was  a  Polish  Jew, 
leads  11s  to  plunge  at  once  in  medias  res,  and  to  call 
attention  to  a  fact  which  seems  hitherto  to  have 
escaped  historic'  generalization,  namely,  that  Poland 
is  the  land  of  great  pianists  par  excellence.  Leaving 
aside  Rubinstein  as  only  partly  Polish,  we  still  have 
Chopin,  whom  Rubinstein  calls  the  “  soul  of  the 
piano”  and  whom  many  competent  judges  consider 
the  greatest  of  all  composers  for  the  most  universal 
of  all  instruments ;  Karl  Tausig,  who,  though  he 
lived  but  thirty  years,  placed  himself  in  the  front 
rank  of  pianists ;  Josef  Hofmann,  the  wonderful 
prodigy ;  and  Paderewski,  who  seems  to  unite  all 
the  best  qualities  of  the  greatest  pianists  in  one 
person.  All  these  pianists  are  distinctly  geniuses  ; 
all  have  composed ;  but,  strange  to  say,  apart  from 
them,  Poland  has  produced  no  composers  of  high 
rank.  To  the  musical  historian  it  is  above  all  things 
a  country  where  first-class  pianists  seem  to  grow 
on  the  trees. 

This  predominance  of  the  instrumental  side  of 
music  in  Poland,  moreover,  appears  to  be  not  a 
mere  accident,  or  only  a  modern  trait,  but  a  char¬ 
acteristic  of  Polish  music  in  general,  including  the 
folk-songs.  Russian  popular  melodies,  as  we  have 
seen,  betray  their  vocal  origin  by  their  limited  com¬ 
pass,  but  “  the  songs  of  the  Poles,  also  a  Slavic  people, 
differ  widely,”  as  Mrs.  Wodehouse  remarks  (Grove, 
III.,  614),  “from  those  of  Russia  in  rhythm  and 
metre.  There  is  more  fire  and  passion  about  them 
than  about  Russian  songs,  the  Poles  being  more  ex¬ 
citable  and  more  keenly  susceptible  to  romance  than 
their  neighbors.  Polish  songs  have  an  instrumental 
rather  than  a  vocal  coloring,  which  reveals  itself  in 
their  difficult  intervals  (such  as  the  augmented 
fourth)  syncopated  notes  and  intricate  rhythms. 
In  this  they  resemble  the  Hungarian  music,”  and 
Hungary,  it  is  needless  to  add,  is  also  noted  chiefly 
for  having  given  the  world  one  of  its  greatest  pian¬ 
ists  and  the  orchestral  gipsy  music. 

Darkness  rests  on  the  early  history  of  Polish 
music  —  a  darkness  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the 
earliest  extant  collections  of  Polish  folk-music  are 
not  printed  with  words  in  the  same  dialect  to  which 
they  were  originally  wedded,  so  that  philologists 
can  gain  no  foothold  on  them.  That  many  of  the 


popular  melodies  are,  however,  of  great  antiquity, 
is  indicated  by  their  “  exotic  ”  character  (the  aug¬ 
mented  melodic  intervals,  the  use  of  mediaeval  ec¬ 
clesiastic  modes,  the  traces  of  a  pentatonic  scale,  the 
use  of  the  bagpipe  drone,  Oriental  traits,  and  the 
rubato,  or  capriciousness  of  movement)  which  indi¬ 
cate  its  origin  previous  to  the  time  when  German, 
French  and  Italian  influences  began  to  make  them¬ 
selves  felt  in  Poland.  The  melancholy  mood  which 
prevails  in  most  Polish  music,  and  tinges  even  the 
lively  tunes,  leads  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  in 
the  periods  of  great  suffering,  in  the  wars  with  Turks 
and  Tartars,  that  these  melodies  originated. 

The  oldest  records  of  Polish  music  are  naturally 
connected  with  the  church.  Archbishop  Adelbert 
composed  in  959  a  hymn  ‘  Boda  Rodziga,’  which 
was  sung  not  only  in  church,  but  in  battles  and  on 
various  ceremonious  occasions.  Certain  Christmas 
songs,  supposed  to  be  of  great  antiquity,  are  men¬ 
tioned  (Mendel  XII.,  354)  as  still  in  existence  ;  and 
reference  is  also  made  to  what  must  have  been  a 
delightful  old  custom  —  the  singing  of  ‘  Hajnaly,’  or 
Morning  songs,  from  the  towers  of  Cracow  to  wake 
the  inhabitants,  a  custom  which  reminds  one  of  that 
soothing  musical  substitute  for  bells  —  a  trombone 
performance  of  chorals  —  on  South  German  church 
towers,  not  yet  obsolete  even  in  Stuttgart.  Cracow 
was  in  those  early  days  the  intellectual  and  artistic 
capital  of  Poland ;  here  a  capella  music  was  culti¬ 
vated,  and  a  number  of  native  composers  wrote 
works  for  the  church  service.  Nicolas  Gomolka 
(1564-1609),  probably  a  pupil  of  Palestrina,  was 
the  most  gifted  of  these  church  composers. 

Italian  musicians  were  the  first  to  introduce 
something  besides  folk-songs  and  dances  and  church- 
music  into  Poland ;  and  that  country,  like  Russia 
(and  like  Germany  and  France),  had  to  pass  through 
a  long  period  of  Italian  music,  chiefly  operatic. 
Augustus  the  Strong  and  Frederick  Augustus  II.  in¬ 
troduced  into  Poland  their  famous  Dresden  players, 
composers  and  singers  among  whom  were  Hasse 
and  his  wife  Faustina,  Lotte,  Senesino,  etc.  The 
nobles  of  Poland  imitated  the  custom  of  the  aristoc¬ 
racy  in  other  countries  of  keeping  private  bands, 
partly  for  musical  purposes,  partly  for  ostentation. 
Italian  opera  was  cultivated  in  Poland  before  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  at  first,  as  else¬ 
where,  only  for  the  private  amusement  of  the  no¬ 
bility,  who  spared  no  expense  in  securing  gorgeous 
scenic  effects,  and  famous  singers  and  composers ; 
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among  the  latter  we  find  such  well-known  names  as 
Cimarosa,  Paisiello,  Viotti. 

Polish  opera  did  not  begin  to  flourish  till  1778, 
and,  characteristically  enough,  the  first  three  com¬ 
posers  of  opera  in  Polish  were  foreigners  (Kamienski, 
Weynert,  Kajetani).  Many  readers  of  this  sketch 
probably  are  not  aware  that  there  ever  was  such  a 
thing  as  a  Polish  opera :  but  Polish  opera  has  ac¬ 
tually  had  two  historians  !  —  Kurpinski  and  Ladislas 
von  Trocki  —  and  from  the  work  of  the  latter  Pro¬ 
fessor  Niecks  has  gathered  these  statistics  :  “  From 
the  foundation  of  the  Polish  national  opera  in  1778 
till  April  20,  1859,  5,917  performances  of  285  dif¬ 
ferent  operas  with  Polish  words  took  place  in  Poland. 
Of  these  92  were  national  Polish  operas,  the  remain¬ 
ing  193  by  Italian,  French,  and  German  composers  ; 
1,075  representations  being  given  of  the  former, 
4,842  of  the  latter.  The  libretti  of  41  of  the  92 
Polish  operas  were  originals,  the  other  51  were 
translations.  And,  lastly,  the  majority  of  the  16 
musicians  who  composed  the  92  Polish  operas  were 
not  native  Poles,  but  Czechs,  Hungarians,  and  Ger¬ 
mans.” 

The  most  prominent  and  popular  of  Poland’s  opera 
composers  is  Josef  Eisner  (1769-1854),  famed  also 
as  the  teacher  of  Chopin.  He  wrote  twenty-seven 
Polish  operas,  some  of  which  enjoyed  great  popular¬ 
ity,  although,  being  written  in  the  old-fashioned  style 
of  Paer,  they  are  now  obsolete.  He  also  wrote  a 
vast  number  of  compositions  of  almost  every  class, 
and  it  was  he  who,  in  1815,  started  a  musical  society 
which  became  the  germ  of  the  Conservatory  of  Warsaw 
of  which,  in  1821,  Eisner  became  the  first  director. 
As  a  teacher  he  had  a  great  influence  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Polish  music ;  but  his  best  claim  to  immor¬ 
tal  fame  is  that  he  was  not  a  pedant  and  did  not  try 
to  curb  the  original  genius  of  his  pupil,  Chopin. 

Besides  Eisner  there  are  at  least  two  Polish  opera 
composers  who  deserve  mention  here  —  Karl  Kur¬ 
pinski  (1785-1857)  a  prolific  composer  of  operas 
and  instrumental  pieces,  and  Stanislaw  Moniuszko 
(1819-1872),  who  wrote  fifteen  national  operas, 
masses,  songs,  etc.  Of  Polish  operatic  singers  the  best 
known  are  Antonia  Campi,  for  whom  Mozart  wrote 
the  part  of  Donna  Anna  in  Don  Juan ,  the  tenors 
Mierzwinsky  and  Jean  de  Reszke,  and  the  bass 
Edouard  de  Reszke.  In  the  list  of  instrumental  com¬ 
posers  and  performers  we  must  include  Chopin, 
Lipinski,  Mikuli,  Wieniawski,  Kontski,  Tausig  and 
Paderewski.  Lipinski  (1790-1861)  was  one  of  the 


greatest  violinists  of  his  time,  a  friend  of  Paganini, 
with  whom  he  performed  in  public  until  rivalry  put 
an  end  to  their  fellowship.  He  began  his  career  as 
a  violoncellist,  to  which  fact  he  subsequently  attri¬ 
buted  his  full  tone.  Schumann  dedicated  his 
“  Carnival  ”  to  him.  His  own  compositions  for  his 
instrument  are  numerous  but  now  obsolete.  Mikuli 
(1821),  a  pupil  of  Chopin,  is  chiefly  noted  as  the 
editor  of  an  edition  of  his  teacher’s  work,  with  cor¬ 
rections  based  on  Chopin’s  manuscripts  and  Mikuli’s 
private  copies  used  at  his  lessons  (published  by 
Kistner).  Henri  Wieniawski  (1835-1880)  was 
Imperial  chamber  virtuoso  in  St.  Petersburg  from 
i860  till  1872,  in  which  year  he  accompanied  Ru¬ 
binstein  on  his  American  tour,  which  he  personally 
prolonged  till  1874.  In  1875  he  became  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Vieuxtemps  as  violin  professor  at  the  Brus¬ 
sels  Conservatory.  His  two  violin  concertos  and 
some  shorter  pieces  are  still  played  occasionally. 
His  brother  Joseph  (born  1837)  was  noted  in  his 
day  as  an  eminent  pianist.  Two  other  Polish  bro¬ 
thers,  Apollinari  de  Kontski  (1825-1879)  and  An¬ 
toine  de  Kontski  (born  1817)  became  famous  as 
violinist’  and  pianist  respectively,  the  latter  being 
best  known  by  his  programme  piece,  “  The  Awaken¬ 
ing  of  the  Lion,”  which,  however,  does  not  occupy  a 
much  higher  level  than  the  trashy  “  Maiden’s  Prayer  ” 
by  another  Polish  composer,  Badarzewska,  which 
has  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  enjoyed  an  almost 
epidemic  popularity  among  school-girl  pianists  in 
America. 

We  now  come  to  those  great  pianists,  to  whom 
Poland  owes  her  honorable  place  among  the  musi¬ 
cal  nations  of  Europe.  As  Chopin’s  life  and  works 
are  discussed  in  a  separate  article  in  this  book,  he 
need  be  considered  here  only  from  a  national  point 
of  view.  This  limitation  excludes  more  than  most 
amateurs  fancy.  The  recognition  of  the  wonderful 
originality  of  Chopin’s  genius  has  been  greatly  re¬ 
tarded  by  the  current  notion  that  almost  all  those 
traits  which  distinguish  him  from  other  composers 
are  national  Polish  peculiarities.  This  is  a  deplor¬ 
able  error.  It  is  true,  there  is  a  certain  Polish  atmo¬ 
sphere  in  most  of  Chopin’s  compositions,  but  in  his 
greatest  works  —  the  preludes,  scherzos,  etudes, 
nocturnes,  ballads,  sonatas,  waltzes, —  nine-tenths  of 
the  originality  is  the  emanation  of  Chopin’s  indivi¬ 
dual  genius,  and  only  one-tenth  is  national  Polish 
property.  It  is  only  in  his  twelve  polonaises,  his  one 
Krakowiak,  his  fifty-six  mazurkas,  and  his  sixteen 
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Polish  songs  that  the  national  element  comes  promi¬ 
nently  forward ;  and  even  in  these  cases  we  need 
only  to  compare  Chopin’s  pieces  with  similar  ones  by 
other  Polish  composers  to  see  how  very  much  of 
their  charm  even  these  national  compositions  owe 
to  his  individual  genius.  He  was  influenced  by  the 
Polish  national  melodies  and  dances,  but  did  not 
copy  them. 

Polonaises  were  written  long  before  Chopin,  most 
of  the  great  composers,  including  Bach,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Schubert,  Spohr,  Weber,  Wagner,  and 
Liszt,  having  tried  their  hands  at  this  form  of  com¬ 
position  ;  but  Chopin  surpasses  them  all ;  Liszt,  al¬ 
though  he  too  had  written  some  charming  speci¬ 
mens,  used  to  say  to  his  pupils,  “  After  Chopin  no 
more  polonaises  should  be  written.”  As  the  name 
indicates,  the  polonaise  originated  in  Poland,  and 
the  legend  relates  that  it  was  introduced  for  the  first 
time  in  1573,  when  Henry  III.  of  Anjou  acceded  to 
the  throne  of  Poland  ;  and  it  was  subsequently  used 
in  that  country  and  elsewhere  on  all  stately  festive 
occasions,  being  still  danced  in  Germany  at  the 
opening  of  court  balls. 

While  the  polonaise  was  of  aristocratic  origin,  the 
mazurka  is  an  indigenous  dance  of  the  people.  The 
mazurka  seems  to  have  been  Chopin’s  favorite  form 
of  composition,  to  judge  by  the  number  he  wrote. 
His  opus  6  was  a  collection  of  four  mazurkas,  and 
the  last  piece  he  ever  wrote  was  a  mazurka  —  a  most 
melancholy  piece  which  he  never  heard  on  the 
piano,  for  he  had  not  the  strength  to  get  up  and  try 
it.  Nor  is  the  reason  for  this  devotion  to  the  ma¬ 
zurka  far  to  seek.  Chopin  was  born  (1809)  in  the 
province  of  Mazovia  (near  Warsaw)  the  very  heart 
of  old  Poland ;  and  the  Mazovians  are  of  all  the 
Polish  people  the  most  gifted  musically.  As  a  boy, 
Chopin  made  frequent  excursions  into  the  country, 
during  which  he  learned  to  love  the  mazurkas 
which  the  peasants  sang  or  to  which  they  danced. 
Thus  the  mazurka  enthralled  his  fancy  through  its 
association  with  memories  of  his  childhood,  as  well 
as  by  its  intrinsic  loveliness,  and  by  the  fact  that  it 
is  the  most  exclusively  national  form  of  Polish  mu¬ 
sic,  —  and  Chopin,  as  every  one  knows,  was  an  ar¬ 
dent  patriot ;  he  carried  a  clod  of  Polish  soil  with 
him  to  Paris,  to  be  buried  with  his  body. 

The  mazurka,  while  less  stately  than  the  polonaise, 
is  yet  considerably  slower  than  that  modern  dance 
of  love,  the  Viennese  waltz ;  both  waltz  and  mazurka 
are  in  three-four  rhythm,  but  they  differ  in  ac¬ 


cent  as  well  as  in  tempo.  In  the  waltz,  however,  a 
special  emphasis  is  placed  on  every  second  bar, 
which  gives  the  movement  the  effect  of  six-eight 
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rhythm,  whereas  in  the  mazurka  every  bar  is  ac¬ 
cented,  but  —  and  this  is  the  national  element  —  the 
chief  accent  is  very  apt  to  be  on  the  second,  and 
especially  on  third  beat,  and  syncopation  is  frequent¬ 
ly  employed  ;  by  which  means  we  get  that  rhythmic 
novelty  and  variety  which  is  characteristic  of  Slavic 
and  other  “  exotic  ”  music.  No  less  characteristic 
is  that  capriciousness  of  tempo  known  as  rubato, 
which,  though  not  unknown  in  art-music  before 
Chopin,  was  by  him  first  made  a  striking  and  pervad¬ 
ing  feature  of  musical  expression.  Liszt  compares  it 
poetically  to  the  fitful  motion  of  grain  fields  or  of 
tree  tops  stirred  by  the  wind.  It  is  the  poetry  of 
musical  motion,  as  opposed  to  the  mechanical  re¬ 
gularity  of  the  metronome  and  the  ordinary  dance. 
The  gift  of  playing  with  rubato  can  hardly  be  taught ; 
some  of  the  best  German  musicians  lack  it  and  even 
dislike  rubato  as  alien  to  their  mode  of  feeling. 

Still  another  national  characteristic  of  the  mazur¬ 
ka  remains  to  be  noted.  It  prefers  the  minor 
mood,  to  give  expression  to  that  national  Polish 
melancholy — that  sadness  created  by  personal  and 
national  misfortunes  —  which  has  become  prover¬ 
bial. 
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The  next  of  Poland’s  great  pianists  was  Carl  Tau¬ 
sig,  who,  however,  need  not  detain  us  long,  for  al¬ 
though  he  was  born  in  Warsaw  (1841),  his  parents 
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were  Germans  and  so  is  his  music,  which  shows 
little  Polish  influence,  although  his  piano  concerto 
(MS.)  contains  a  polonaise.  Moreover,  his  origi¬ 
nal  compositions  are  very  few  in  number,  which  is 
not  strange  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  lived  only  thirty 
years.  His  fame  chiefly  rests  on  his  marvellous 
achievements  as  pianist  and  on  his  pianoforte  ar¬ 
rangements  of  the  works  of  other  composers,  includ¬ 
ing  the  vocal  score  of  Wagner’s  Meistersinger  and 
the  “  Nouvelles  Soirees  de  Vienne  — Valse  caprices 
d’apres  Strauss,”  which  were  obviously  suggested  by 
the  Schubert-Liszt  “  Soirees  de  Vienne.”  Tausig 
was  really  what  so  many  others  claimed  to  be  —  the 
“favorite  pupil”  of  Liszt,  who,  indeed,  treated  him 
almost  from  the  beginning  as  a  colleague  rather  than 
as  a  pupil.  As  a  pianist  Tausig  had  perfect  tech¬ 
nique  and  amazing  dash,  but  his  horror  of  senti¬ 


mentality  and  .“effect”  led  him  often  to  discard 
sentiment  and  expression,  which  made  the  critics 
class  him  as  a  “  cold  ”  player.  In  1869  he  opened 
a  school  in  Berlin  for  advanced  pianists,  but  closed 
it  again  the  following  year,  in  disgust  at  the  scarcity 
of  talented  pupils.  Tausig  was  a  most  enthusiastic 
champion  of  Wagner,  and  it  was  he  and  the  Countess 
von  Schleinitz  who  suggested  the  plan  of  organizing 
a  society  of  patrons  to  collect  funds  for  the  first 
Bayreuth  Festival. 

Poland  may  partly  claim  three  other  distinguished 
musicians  of  this  period  —  Moritz  Moszkowski,  who 
was  born  in  Breslau  (1854),  but  whose  father  was 
a  Pole  ;  and  the  brothers  Philip  and  Xaver  Schar- 
wenka  who  were  born  (1847,  1850)  in  Posen,  a  for¬ 
mer  province  of  Poland.  Like  dausig,  however, 
these  composers  have  been  completely  merged  in 
German  music,  retaining  little  of  the  Polish  flavor. 
Moszkowski’s  best  works  are  his  ‘  Moments  Musi¬ 
cals,’  one  of  which  is  worthy  of  Chopin,  his 
Spanish  Dances  and  his  symphonic  poem  “  Jeanne 
d’Arc.”  His  opera  Boabdilw as  produced  in  Berlin 
in  1892  with  considerable  success.  The  Scharwen- 
ka  brothers  came  to  New  York  in  1891,  where  they 
opened  a  branch  of  their  Berlin  conservatory. 
They  are  both  prolific  composers,  Philip  being  the 
more  gifted  of  the  two. 

Within  the  last  few  years  two  new  stars  have 
risen  in  Poland,  who,  if  their  promises  are  fulfilled, 
will  shed  as  much  lustre  on  their  country  as  Chopin. 
Little  Josef  Hofmann  (born  1878)  is  indeed  only 
a  prodigy,  but  he  is  the  most  marvelous  prodigy 
the  present  generation  has  heard ;  and  the  amazing 
thing  about  him  is  that  not  only  does  he  play  the 
most  difficult  things  by  instinct  in  a  way  that  no 
one  can  ever  learn  to  play,  but  hardly  any  allow¬ 
ance  has  to  be  made  for  immaturity  of  emotional 
expression.  He  plays  like  a  man  —  or,  perhaps, 
as  a  woman  of  genius  would  play. 

More  recent  to  fame,  although  older,  is  Ignaz  J. 
Paderewski  (born  i860),  who  has  taken  Paris, 
London,  New  York  and  other  American  cities  by 
storm  as  no  other  pianist  has  ever  done,  since  the 
early  days  of  Liszt  and  Rubinstein.  During  a  four 
months’  tour  in  the  United  States  (1891-1892),  he 
earned  over  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  at  his 
last  recital  in  New  York  the  receipts  amounted  to 
over  $ 6,200 .  This  success  is  the  more  remarkable 
as  there  is  nothing  sensational  about  his  playing  to 
attract  the  masses.  He  plays  like  a  true  artist  who 
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is  entirely  absorbed  by  his  task  of  interpretation. 
He  unites  the  best  qualities  of  all  the  great  pianists, 
has  a  sensuous  beauty  and  tone  unequalled  by 
Liszt,  and  a  more  perfect  technique  than  Rubin¬ 
stein,  while  his  use  of  the  Slavic  rubato  is  as 
delightful  as  his  employment  of  the  pedal  is  novel 
and  epoch-making.  With  it  he  produces  orchestral 
effects,  not  of  loudness,  but  of  variety  of  tone  color 
such  as  no  pianist  before  him  has  had  at  his  com¬ 
mand,  and  when  he  sings  a  Schubert  song  on  the 
piano  the  greatest  vocalists  could  learn  the  art  of 
cantabile  from  him.  As  a  composer,  too,  he  is  a 
true  genius,  and  the  list  of  his  works  for  piano  and 
for  voice  is  already  considerable.  His  popular 
minuet  is  as  lovely  as  Mozart’s  Don  Juan  minuet 
and  the  second  movement  of  his  concerto,  opus 
17,  has  a  dreamy  beauty  unsurpassed  in  that  form 
of  composition,  while  in  the  treatment  of  the  or¬ 
chestra  no  Polish  composer  has  ever  equalled  him. 

If  Paderewski  lives  —  he  seems  of  delicate  con¬ 
stitution  —  the  world  may  expect  the  greatest 
things  of  him.  A  good  sketch  of  his  life  may  be 
found  in  the  Century  magazine  for  March,  1892, 
whence  we  gather  that  he  was  born  at  Podolia,  a 
province  of  Russian  Poland  ;  that  like  Rubinstein 
he  owes  his  musical  organization  to  his  mother; 
that  he  took  to  music  at  three  ;  that  he  practised 
hard  in  the  years  of  his  apprenticeship,  and  made 
a  tour  of  Russia  at  sixteen.  At  nineteen  he  mar¬ 
ried,  and  became  a  widower  at  twenty.  At  twenty- 
three  he  was  professor  of  music  at  the  Strasburg 
conservatory ;  and  later,  resolving  to  become  a 
virtuoso,  he  studied  with  Leschetizki,  the  famous 
Polish  piano  teacher.  Then  came  his  triumphs  as 
pianist.  He  began  composing  at  seven,  but  did  not 
publish  till  1882. 

SCANDINAVIA. 

In  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  about  half  way 
between  Norway  and  Iceland,  lies  a  group  of  twenty- 
two  small  islands,  all  but  five  of  which  are  inhabited 
by  fishermen  and  shepherds.  They  are  called  the 
Faroe  Islands,  and  although  now  belonging  to 
Denmark,  they  were  originally  peopled  by  Nor¬ 
wegians.  It  is  on  these  islands,  so  secluded  from 
the  ravages  of  civilization,  that  the  largest  number 
of  unadulterated  Scandinavian  folk-songs  have  been 
found  by  modern  musical  antiquarians.  The  abun¬ 
dance  of  popular  melodies  here  may  be  inferred 
from  a  quaint  old  custom  which  forbade  the  singing 


of  the  same  song  more  than  once  a  year  at  the 
dancing  parties.  Telemarkon  in  Norway,  and 
central  Jutland  in  Denmark,  are  similar  centres  of 
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primitive  songs.  Sweden  also  has  proved  a  very 
fertile  source  of  quaint  folk-songs,  many  of  which, 
however  (as  in  Denmark),  show  the  influence  of 
other  countries,  for  folk-music  constantly  undergoes 
changes.  Some  of  the  most  charming  of  the 
Swedish  songs  have  been  made  known  to  the  whole 
world  by  the  two  prima  donnas  of  the  first  rank, 
whom  it  has  been  the  proud  privilege  of  Sweden 
to  give  birth  to,  —  Jenny  Lind  and  Christine 
Nilsson. 

Scandinavian  folk-songs  partake  of  the  general 
characteristics  of  “  exotic  ”  music,  as  explained  in 
the  introduction  to  this  essay :  the  capriciousness 
and  frequent  changes  of  rhythm,  conditioned  by 
the  close  union  between  words  and  melody ;  an 
uncertain,  vacillating  tonality,  which  makes  har¬ 
monization  difficult;  a  preference  for  the  minor 
mode ;  and  an  occasional  use,  —  besides  major 
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and  minor  —  of  the  mediaeval  ecclesiastic  modes. 
A  further  peculiarity  of  Scandinavian  popular  melo¬ 
dies  is  that  the  same  melody  which  is  at  first  played 
or  sung,  say,  in  quarter  notes,  is  repeated  in  eighth 
notes  and  then  in  sixteenths,  thus  giving  an  increas¬ 
ing  animation  without  change  of  measure.  Some¬ 
thing  similar  is  noted  in  Polish  music,  and  it  is  an 
odd  fact,  moreover,  that  one  of  the  most  popular 
dances  in  Scandinavia  is  the  Polska,  which  partakes 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  mazurka  and  the  minuet 
as  well  as  of  the  polka.  This  mixture  may  explain 
why  in  one  part  of  Sweden  Polska  has  become  a 
general  name  for  almost  any  kind  of  a  dance  piece. 
Other  popular  dances  in  Scandinavia  are  the  Hail¬ 
ing,  the  Springdans  and  the  Syvspring.  Detailed 
descriptions  of  these  peasant  dances,  and  of  Scan¬ 
dinavian  folk-music  in  general,  may  be  found  in  the 
supplement  to  Mendel’s  “  Musikalisches  Conversa- 
tions-Lexicon  ”  and  in  an  admirable  pamphlet  on 
“  Grieg  et  la  Musique  Scandinave,”  by  Ernest 
Closson  (Paris:  Librairie  Fischbacher,  1892). 
Here  we  have  room  to  note  only  one  more  curious 
fact  —  that  many  of  the  popular  Scandinavian  tunes 
are  attributed  to  the  devil  and  other  supernatural 
beings.  Among  the  numerous  collections  of  Scan¬ 
dinavian  folk-songs  Arwidson’s  “  Svenska  Forn- 
sanger  ”  must  be  named  as  one  of  the  ’best,  because 
the  melodies  are  given  without  any  of  those  added 
modern  harmonies  which  in  some  other  collections 
disguise  their  true  primitive  character.  For  accom¬ 
paniment,  Scandinavian  musicians  of  olden  times 
had  some  unique  instruments,  the  limited  compass 
of  which,  together  with  the  difficulty  of  playing 
certain  intervals,  seems  to  have  had  some  influence 
also  ,  on  the  formation  of  the  melody,  which,  more¬ 
over,  —  as  in  Russia,  —  is  apt  to  be  very  short. 

DENMARK. 

Passing  from  the  people’s  music  to  that  of  noted 
individual  composers,  we  find  that  Denmark  was 
the  first  of  the  three  Scandinavian  states  that  pro¬ 
duced  a  genius  of  high  rank  —  Niels  W.  Gade. 
Denmark,  like  its  sister  states,  and  like  Russia  and 
Poland,  got  its  first  taste  of  general  European 
music,  on  a  large  scale,  from  the  performances  of 
Italian  opera  companies,  if  we  except  the  Danish 
court  music,  in  which,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  influence  of  the  Netherlands  prevailed.  The 
famous  organist  Buxtehude  (1637-1674)  was  a 
Dane.  Among  famous  foreign  musicians  who  spent 


some  time  in  Scandinavia  were  John  Dowland, 
Heinrich  Schiitz,  and  Gluck,  who  spent  half  a  year 
in  Copenhagen,  conducting  and  composing.  With 
these  and  others,  French  and  German  influences 
were  introduced,  and  with  the  advent  of  independent 
creators  in  Scandinavia  we  find  German  influence 
predominant,  so  that  Scandinavian  art-music  may 
be  looked  on  as  German  music  with  a  Northern 
flavoring,  just  as  Polish  and  Russian  art-music  is  at 
bottom  German  and  French,  with  Polish  and  'Rus¬ 
sian  national  and  local  color  superadded.  Apart 
from  folk-music,  we  see  that  Italy  everywhere  was 
the  “cradle  of  music,”  and  —  as  Dr.  Hans  von 
Biilow  has  wittily  put  it  —  “remained  the  cradle.” 

How  German  the  substratum  of  Danish  art-music 
is  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  of  Gade’s  two 
most  distinguished  predecessors,  one,  Weyse,  was 
born  at  Altona  (Hamburg),  while  the  other,  J.  P.  E. 
Hartmann,  had  a  German  grandfather;  and  Gade 
himself,  though  a  true  Dane,  was  so  thoroughly  im¬ 
bued  with  the  spirit  of  the  German  romantic  school 
that  he  used  to  be  nicknamed  “Mrs.  Mendelssohn.” 
Christoph  E.  F.  Weyse  (1774-1842)  wrote  several 
operas  and  a  number  of  church  compositions  at 
Copenhagen,  where  he  was  professor,  Gade  being 
one  of  his  pupils.  The  real  father  of  Danish  music, 
however,  is  Johann  Peter  Emil  Hartmann  (born 
1805).  He  also  was  a  prot6g6  of  Weyse,  and  man¬ 
ifested  an  early  talent  for  music.  In  1840  he  be¬ 
came  director  of  the  Copenhagen  conservatory,  and 
nine  years  later  was  appointed  royal  conductor. 
Among  his  works  are  four  operas,  a  numbef  of 
songs,  orchestral  and  piano  pieces.  There  is  true 
national  color  in  his  compositions,  which,  however, 
are  less  known  outside  of  Scandinavia  than  they  de¬ 
serve  to  be.  Better  known  are  the  compositions  of 
of  his  son,  Emil  Hartmann  (born  1836),  whose 
northern  dances  and  songs,  and  especially  his  over¬ 
ture  ‘  Eine  Nordische  Heerfahrt’  are  familiar  in 
all  concert  halls.  Well  known  also  are  the  dance 
pieces  of  Lumbeye,  the  “  Scandinavian  Strauss.” 

Niels  Wilhelm  Gade,  who  was  born  in  1817,  mar¬ 
ried  a  daughter  of  the  older  Hartmann.  His  life 
and  works  being  discussed  in  a  separate  article,  a 
few  words  only  need  be  said  here  about  the  national 
side  which,  while  quite  noticeable,  is  not  as  conspicu¬ 
ous  as  it  is  in  the  works  of  the  Norwegian  Grieg,  and 
is,  indeed,  more  perceptible  in  his  instrumental  color¬ 
ing  than  in  his  melodies  or  harmonies.  Instrumen¬ 
tation  is  indeed  his  most  remarkable  gift,  and  his 
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love  of  original  orchestral  effects  is  doubtless  the 
principal  reason  that,  although  he  was  a  follower  of 
Mendelssohn,  he  was  nevertheless  a  warmer  admirer 
of  Wagner,  Liszt  and  Berlioz,  whose  works  he  in¬ 
troduced  to  his  countrymen,  and  not,  as  Dr.  von 
Biilow  pointedly  remarks,  like  some  conservative 
musicians  elsewhere,  with  the  deliberate  intention 
of  misrepresenting  them.  His  ‘  Ossian  ’  prize-over¬ 
ture  will  always  remain  an  admirable  example  of 
what  might  be  called  orchestral  atmospheric  effects, 
such  as  bring  up  to  the  mind’s  eye  visions  of  north¬ 
ern  highland  scenes.  Among  the  younger  Danish 
composers  there  is  one  who  has  shown  considerable 
talent  as  an  orchestral  composer  —  Asger  Hamerik 
(born  1843).  Among  his  works  are  a  “Jewish 
Trilogy  ”  and  five  “  Northern  Suites.”  Since  1872 
he  has  been  director  of  the  Peabody  Institute  at 
Baltimore. 

SWEDEN. 

Sweden  has  produced  no  composer  of  equal  rank 
to  the  Danish  Gade  or  the  Norwegian  Grieg,' but  it 
seemingly  tried  to  atone  for  this  by  giving  to  the 
world  Jenny  Lind  (1820-1891)  and  Christine  Nils¬ 
son  (born  1843),  both  of  whom,  while  chiefly  de¬ 
voted  to  Italian,  French  and  German  opera,  did 
not  neglect  to  cultivate  and  make  known  the  quaint 
folksongs  of  their  native  country1;  and  when  Jenny 
Lind  returned  from  her  American  tour  with  Barnurn 
(1850-1852)  she  gave  half  a  million  dollars,  ortwo- 
thirds  of  her  earnings,  to  charitable  institutes  in 
Sweden.  Of  the  Swedish  composers,  half-a-dozen 
are  of  sufficient  prominence  to  be  mentioned  here. 
Johann  Helmich  Roman  (1694-1758)  distinguished 
himself  as  a  composer  for  the  church.  Carl  Mi¬ 
chael  Bellman  (1.741-1 795),  who  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  “  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  origi¬ 
nal  lyrical  geniuses  that  have  ever  lived,”  was  a 
famous  poet  and  minstrel  who  wrote  his  melodies  as 
well  as  his  poems,  both  of  equal  beauty,  and  also 
sang  them.  There  are  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  of  these  musical  poems,  known  as  Tredmane, 
relating  to  every  conceivable  secular  and  sacred  topic. 
A  collections  of  Bellman’s  works,  by  Ahlstrdm,  was 
published  at  Stockholm  in  1881.  Johann  Friedrich 
Berwald  (1788-1861),  a  pupil  of  Vogler,  and  a 
really  original  composer ;  Ludwig  Norman  (born 
1831);  Adolph  Friedrich  Lindblad  (1804-1888), 
noted  as  the  teacher  of  Jenny  Lind,  a  composer  of 
many  famous  national  songs  ;  and  Ivar  Hallstrom 


(born  1826),  who  followed  Lindblad  as  director  of 
the  Stockholm  conservatory,  who  has  composed  na¬ 
tional  songs  and  operas  —  complete  the  list  of 
names  that  have  won  attention  outside  of  Sweden. 

NORWAY. 

Norway  claims  the  distinction  of  having,  of  all 
Scandinavian  countries,  produced  both  the  greatest 
number  of  unique  folk-songs  and  the  most  original 
musical  genius ;  and  besides  Grieg,  at  least  six 
other  Norwegian  composers  and  performers  have 
made  a  name  for  themselves, —  Svendsen,  Tellefsen, 
Kjerulf,  Schytte,  Ole  Bull  and  Neupert.  Kjerulf 
(1815-1868)  composed  pieces  for  the  pianoforte 
and  a  number  of  very  melodic  songs,  some  of  which 
were  sung  by  Nilsson,  Lind  and  Sontag.  Tellefsen 
(1823-1874)  was  a  pupil  and  friend  of  Chopin;  as 
he  spent  most  of  his  years  in  Paris  his  music  does 
not  partake  noticeably  of  the  .Scandinavian  charac¬ 
teristics.  Among  the  younger  Scandinavian  com¬ 
posers,  is  Louis  Schytte,  who  shows  the  influence  of 
Mendelssohn  and  Grieg  .in  his  works.  Carl  F.  E. 
Neupert  (1842-1888)  was  known  as  a  good  pianist 
and  teacher,  and  he  composed,  among  other  things, 
six  Norwegian  improvisations  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  concert  6tudes.  Ole  Bull  (1810-1880) 
wrote  two  concertos  and  various  other  pieces  for  his 
instrument,  some  of  them  with  a  Scandinavian  col¬ 
oring,  but  his  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  remarkable 
feats  as  a  violinist.  He  enjoyed  immense  popularity 
and  among  his  admirers  were  Paganini  and  Joachim. 
His  method  of  playing  had  unique  features,  but  he 
sometimes  sacrificed  purity  of  art  to  sensationalism. 
In  1852  he  founded  a  Norwegian  colony  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  which  cost  him  his  fortune.  His  biogra¬ 
phy  was  written  by  his  wife.  Ole  Bull  used  to  call 
America  his  second  home  and  he  was  not  the  only 
Scandinavian  musician  who  looked  on  America  as 
the  promised  land.  Neupert  taught  and  played 
the  last  six  years  of  his  life  in  New  York,  and 
Hamerik  has  been  in  Baltimore  since  1872. 

Johann  Severin  Svendsen  (born  1840),  next  to 
Grieg  and  Gade  the  greatest  of  Scandinavian  com¬ 
posers,  also  came  to  this  country,  in  1871,  to  marry 
an  American  lady  whom  he  had  met  in  Paris.  This 
was  several  years  after  he  had  completed  his  four 
years’  studies  in  Leipsic,  where  he  won  the  honorary 
grand  medal  for  composition.  Svendsen  was  very 
fond  of  travelling  and  he  spent  much  time  in  Paris, 
London,  Leipsic,  Munich,  Rome,  etc. ;  he  also  vis- 
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ited  Bayreuth  and  became  an  intimate  of  Wagner, 
whose  music  he  studied  thoroughly.  In  1880  he 
returned  to  Christiania,  and  in  1883  was  appointed 
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royal  conductor  at  Copenhagen.  Svendsen  is  a 
thoroughly  original  composer,  but  although  he  wrote 
four  Norwegian  rhapsodies  and  arranged  many 
Scandinavian  melodies  for  orchestra,  his  chamber 
and  orchestral  works  in  general  are  not  national  but 
thoroughly  cosmopolitan,  so  that  one  would  hardly 
suspect  the  composer’s  nationality,  and  would  fancy 
him  to  be  a  German. 

Not  so  the  prince  of  Scandinavian  musicians, 
Edward  Hagerup  Grieg  (born  1843),  who  is  as  un¬ 
mistakably  Norwegian  in  most  of  his  works  as 
Chopin  is  Polish  in  his  mazurkas,  or  Liszt  Hungarian 
in  his  rhapsodies.  Dr.  Hans  von  Btilow  has  aptly 
called  Grieg  the  “  Norwegian  Chopin,”  and  although 
he  did  not  enlarge  on  his  aperqu ,  it  is  easy  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  ppints  of  comparison  which  may  have  led 
him  to  make  it.  One  point  is  the  finish  of  style 
and  the  abhorrence  of  commonplaces  ;  another  the 
spontaneous  flow  of  melody  combined  with  an 
amazing  wealth  of  harmonies,  many  of  which  con¬ 
servative  ears  will  find  harsh  and  “  incorrect,”  but 


which  will  be  gradually  accepted  as  “classical.” 
In  his  constant  use  of  exotic  intervals,  rhythms, 
and  harmonies  based  on  folk-song  and  ecclesiastic 
modes,  Grieg  further  resembles  Chopin,  as  he  does 
in  his  preference  for  the  shorter  forms  of  composi¬ 
tion  and  his  free  treatment  of  the  sonata  form. 
One  of  the  most  unmistakable  evidences  of  genius 
in  Grieg  is  that,  whereas  Rubinstein,  Liszt  and 
other  modern  composers  had  led  one  to  think  that 
nothing  new  could  be  written  for  the  piano  unless 
it  be  so  difficult  and  involved  that  only  professionals 
can  play  it,  Grieg,  like  Chopin  (and  Paderewski), 
has  shown  that  absolutely  new  things  can  still  be 
written  in  abundance  —  things  so  beautiful  as  to 
move  one  to  tears,  yet  so  simple  that  any  amateur 
can  learn  them.  I  once  asked  Paderewski  why  he 
did  not  put  more  of  Grieg  on  his  programmes,  and 
he  answered  that  his  pieces,  like  some  of  Chopin’s, 
seemed  better  suited  for  the  parlor  than  for  the 
concert  hall.  This  is  true,  but  not  of  all  of  them. 
D’Albert,  on  his  first  American  tour,  delighted 
many  of  his  hearers  by  never  giving  a  concert 
without  a  piece  or  two  by  Grieg.  Personally,  too, 
Grieg  resembles  Chopin  in  his  modesty  and  dislike 
of  appearing  in  public. 

But  the  greatest  point  of  resemblance  to  Chopin, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  difference  —  is  the  great 
nationalism  of  Grieg.  No  other  composer  has 
ever  been  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
his  country’s  indigenous  music ;  he  goes  to  the 
very  core  of  folk-music,  while  others  are  content 
with  mere  external  mannerisms ;  and,  like  Chopin, 
Grieg  has  already  suffered  the  fate  of  having  the 
innovations  of  his  individual  genius  taken  for  Nor¬ 
wegian  national  traits,  and  imitated  as  such  by 
minor  composers.  Yet,  with  all  these  points  of 
resemblance,  Grieg  cannot  be  classed  in  the  Chopin 
school.  He  is  too  original  for  that,  and  the  creative 
individuality  of  his  style  is  as  different  from  Chopin’s 
as  the  scenery  of  Norway  is  from  that  of  Poland. 
Grieg  has  absorbed  whatever  is  epoch-making  in 
the  works  of  Bach,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Chopin, 
and  Wagner.  These  were  the  food  on  which  his 
imagination  grew.  In  two  directions  he  has  gone 
far  beyond  Chopin,  namely,  in  the  greater  attention 
he  has  paid  to  lyric  song  and  to  orchestral  compo¬ 
sition.  He  is  an  ardent  admirer  of  Wagner,  whose 
influence  is  shown  in  the  close  correspondence 
between  words  and  music  in  his  songs,  and  in  the 
exquisite  coloring  and  harmonic  boldness  of  his 
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orchestral  works.  Grieg  is  a  composer  whose 
works  will  refresh  the  nerves  of  the  most  blas£ 
concert-goer  —  like  a  breeze  of  mingled  sea  and 
mountain  air  from  the  fiords  of  Norway.  The 
popularity  which  he  deserves  will  be  accelerated 
by  his  wisdom  in  having  all  his  works  published  in 
a  cheap  form  by  Peters.  If  other  composers  had 
done  the  same  they  might  have  had  to  wait  twenty 
years  less  for  recognition. 

HUNGARY. 

Whenever  Hungarian  music  is  mentioned,  every¬ 
body  thinks  of  Liszt’s  rhapsodies  and  the  per¬ 
formances  of  gipsy  bands,  and  justly,  for  in  these 
is  embodied  the  essence  of  Hungarian  music.  Yet 
Hungary  has  given  birth  to  a  not  inconsiderable 
number  of  other  prominent  composers  and  per¬ 
formers.  The  list  includes  Bihary,  Lavatta,  Czer- 
mak,  Erkel,  Doppler,  Remenyi,  Joseffy,  Joachim 
and  Goldmark,  the  last  three  of  whom,  however, 
are  Hungarians  by  birth  only,  their  music,  Jike 
most  of  Liszt’s,  and  like  that  of  the  majority  of 
Russian,  Polish,  and  Scandinavian  composers,  being 
at  heart  German.  Johann  Bihary  (1769-1827) 
was  a  distinguished  gipsy  violinist,  whose  magic 
bow  helped  to  establish  the  popularity  of  gipsy 
bands  in  Vienna.  The  emperor  took  such  an 
interest  in  him  that  he  offered  him  a  favor  —  hint¬ 
ing  at  a  title  of  nobility ;  whereupon  Bihary,  with 
characteristic  gipsy  munificence,  requested  the 
same  distinction  for  his  whole  band  !  In  1824  his 
arm  was  maimed  by  a  fall  from  a  wagon,  and  the 
rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  poverty  and  misery. 
Lavatta,  of  whom  few  biographic  details  are  on 
record,  and  Czermak  were  Hungarians,  who,  how¬ 
ever,  adopted  the  life  of  gipsy  musicians,  and 
became  famed  as  such.  Those  who  heard  Czermak’s 
impassioned  violin  playing  placed  him  on  a  level  with 
Lipinski  and  even  Paganini;  and  the  Hungarians 
call  him  their  Beethoven.  He  spent  much'  of  his 
time  among  bands  of  robbers  and  gipsies  in  order 
to  pick  up  new  melodies.  A  disappointment  in 
love  caused  him  to  become  intemperate  in  his 
habits,  and  he  died  insane.  Interesting  details 
concerning  these  musicians  are  given  in  Liszt’s 
book  on  “  The  Gipsies  and  their  music  in  Hun¬ 
gary.” 

Doppler  and  Erkel  are  the  two  leading  national- 
opera  composers  of  the  Hungarians,  and  Mosonyi 
and  Czibulka  also  deserve  to  be  at  least  named. 


Doppler  (born  1822)  was  also  famed  as  a  flute 
virtuoso.  His  Hungarian  opera  Ilka  was  sung 
at  Pesth  forty  times  in  the  year  1849.  He  also 
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wrote  operas  in  the  Polish  and  German  styles, 
besides  orchestral  works,  ballets,  concert  pieces 
for'flute,  etc.  Erkel  (born  1810)  is  a  more  orig¬ 
inal  composer  than  Doppler,  and  he  made  the 
development  of  Hungarian  music  the  aim  and  am¬ 
bition  of  his  life.  Of  his  operas,  the  best  —  and 
the  most  popular  and  truly  national  of  all  Hungarian 
operas  —  is  Hunyadi  Laszlo,  which  unites  Magyar 
traits  with  Italian  and  German  operatic  traditions. 
His  numerous  songs,  of  which  the  same  may  be 
said,  also  enjoy  great  favor.  Erkel  was  appointed 
conductor  of  the  National  Theatre  at  Pesth  in 
1837  and  later  he  was  appointed  Music-Director- 
in-General  for  Hungary.  None  of  Erkel’s  or  Dop¬ 
pler’s  operas  have  become  as  familiar  outside  of 
Hungary  as  those  of  Carl  Goldmark  (born  1831), 
whose  Queen  of  Sheba  and  Merlin  have  been  among 
the  most  successful  of  operas  produced  during  the 
last  two  decades.  His  “  Rustic  Wedding  ”  sym- 
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phony  and  his  concert  overtures  are  favorites  in 
all  concert  halls.  His  music  is  noted  for  its  exotic 
coloring,  especially  in  the  orchestration,  but  this 
coloring  is  rather  Oriental  in  a  wider  sense  than 
specifically  Hungarian.  Goldmark  has  set  a  good 
example  to  composers  by  writing  few  pieces,  but 
elaborating  them  carefully. 

The  three  remaining  men  on  our  list,  Remenyi, 
Joachim  and  Joseffy,  are  more  noted  as  executants 
than  as  composers.  Liszt  pronounced  Eduard 
Remenyi  (born  1830)  the  sole  surviving  possessor 
of  the  esoteric  spirit  of  gipsy  music,  recalling  Bihary. 
On  his  numerous  concert  tours  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  he  has  played  music  of  all  schools,  but  his 
heart  is  with  the  Hungarian  melodies,  which  he 
plays  with  deep  feeling.  His  works  include  a  violin 
concerto  and  many  arrangements  of  Hungarian  airs 
and  classical  pieces.  While  with  Remenyi  the 
national  Magyar  element  is  the  soul  of  his  art,  and 
classical  art  an  acquired  taste,  the  opposite  is  true 
of  Joseph  Joachim  (born  183T).  He  did  indeed 
write  a  violin  concerto  in  which  Hungarian  themes 
are  utilized,  but  only  in  an  external  way;  Joachim 
is  really  a  German  musician,  and  his  fame  as  the 
greatest  violinist  of  his  time  is  based  on  his  superb 
interpretations  of  the  works  of  Bach,  Beethoven, 
and  Brahms.  Since  1868  Joachim  has  been  director 
of  the  High  School  of  Music  in  Berlin,  and  among 
violinists  to  be  a  pupil  of  Joachim  is  what  it  is 
among  pianists  to  be  a  pupil  of  Liszt  —  a  distinction 
on  which  Hungary  has  reason  to  pride  herself.  As 
Liszt  is  treated  of  in  a  separate  article,  it  only 
remains  to  add  here  a  few  words  about  Rafael 
Joseffy  (born  1853),  one  of  the  greatest  of  living 
pianists,  formerly  distinguished  for  the  inimitable 
delicacy  and  daintiness  of  his  execution,  while  in 
recent  years  his  style  has  gained  in  breadth  and 
virility.  Among  his  pieces  for  piano  is  a  ‘  Hungarian 
Album,’  containing  six  pieces.  At  present  Mr. 
Joseffy  is  professor  of  the  piano  at  the  National 
Conservatory  of  Music  in  New  York. 

In  speaking  of  Hungarian  music  it  is  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind  that  Hungary,  being  the  border 
land  between  the  West  and  the  Orient,  contains  a 
very  mixed  population.  The  Magyars,  or  Hunga¬ 
rians  proper,  constitute  only  41.21  per  cent  of  the 
population,  the  remainder  being  made  up  of  Gipsies, 
Jews,  Germans,  Slavs,  Greeks,  etc.  Which  of  these 
nationalities  is  responsible  for  what  is  now  known 
as  Hungarian  music?  The  question  is  more  easily 


asked  than  answered,  owing  to  the  obscurity  that 
rests  on  the  early  history  of  music  in  this  border  land, 
where  most  records  were  destroyed  during  the  nu¬ 
merous  fierce  wars  with  the  Turks.  In  1859  Liszt 
wrote  his  famous  book  on  ‘The  Gipsies  and  their 
music  in  Hungary,’  in  which  he  does  his  best  to  prove 
that  the  gipsies  were  not  only  the  sole  performers 
of  Hungarian  music,  but  that  they  also  originated 
and  brought  it  with  them  into  the  country.  This 
view  created  a  great  deal  of  indignation  in- Hun¬ 
gary.  Pamphlets  by  Czeke  and  Bartalus,  and  news¬ 
paper  articles  innumerable  were  written  to  disprove 
Liszt’s  assertion.  The  facts  seemed  to  be  against 
him  and  there  is  now  a  general  impression  that  he 
erred,  and  that  Hungarian  music  belongs  to  the 
Magyars,  being  only  adopted  by  the  gipsies.  Yet 
Liszt  was  not  entirely  wrong,  but  before  giving  the 
facts  for  and  against  him,  it  is  advisable  to  briefly 
describe  the  nature  of  Hungarian  music. 

The  favorite  Hungarian  scale  has  an  augmented 
fourth  which  gives  it  two  leading  tones  and  produces 
the  effect  of  an  intensified  minor  : 
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This  melancholy  scale  gives  Magyar  melodies  and 
harmonies  (so  far  as  these  exist)  a  unique  effect, 
which  is  increased  by  rhythmic  peculiarities  and  a 
profusion  of  Oriental  embellishments.  Among  the 
rhythms,  /.  //  j.  is  particularly  favored,  but  the 
chief  rhythmic  peculiarity  is  the  endless  variety  of 
Hungarian  rhythms,  which  leads  Liszt  to  exclaim 
that  “  it  seems  as  if  every  newly  discovered  frag¬ 
ment  contained  some  new  form,  some  ingenious  and 
unexpected  turn,  some  rhythmic  interruption  of  a 
picturesque  effect  previously  absolutely  unknown.” 
Syncopation  is  very  freely  used  and  helps  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  impression  of  rhythmic  irregularity  and 
variety,  which  is  also  intensified  by  the  tendency  to 
place  the  accent  on  parts  of  the  bar  which  in  our 
music  are  usually  unaccented.  In  phrase-rhythms, 
strains  of  3,  6,  5,  7  bars  are  preferred  to  the  more 
regular  divisions  of  4  and  8  bars. 

Equally  characteristic  are  the  runs,  grace  notes, 
turns  and  twists  with  which  the  Hungarian  gipsies 
adorn  their  melodies  until  the  fioriture  of  a  prima 
donna  of  Rossini’s  time  seem  simplicity  itself  in 
comparison.  Add  to  this  the  use  of  intervals  that 
sound  “incorrect”  to  our  ears  —  quarter  tones,  be¬ 
sides  basses  frequently  holding  out  a  pedal  point, 
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and,  in  the  modulations,  a  boldness  and  abruptness 
that  recognizes  no  relationship  of  keys  and  makes  a 
conservative  musician’s  hair  stand  on  end,  and  we 
can  see  why,  as  Liszt  remarks,  Hungarian  music 
should  seem  like  an  art  from  another  planet,  while 
some  persons,  whose  ears  do  not  readily  adapt 
themselves  to  new  impressions,  look  upon  it  as 
positively  immoral  and  murderous,  and  others,  some¬ 
what  more  liberal,  are  ready  to  exclaim,  “  This  would 
be  quite  fine  if  it  were  only  correct.” 

To  appreciate  Hungarian  music  thoroughly  one 
must,  according  to  Liszt,  have  some  Asiatic  blood 
in  his  veins.  The  Hungarians  have  this,  and  to 
them  their  music  is  an  enthusiasm,  a  frenzy.  Their 
chief  delight  is  to  listen  to  a  gipsy  band.  There  is 
no  town  and  hardly  a  village  in  the  land  that  does 
not  possess  its  own  gipsy  band.  They  are  present 
at  every  festivity  :  peasants  as  well  as  nobles  vie  with 
each  other  in  getting  the  best  gipsy  bands  at  their 
weddings ;  and  the  earnings  of  these  gipsy  trouba¬ 
dours  were  formerly  so  great  that  they  made  their 
collections  in  golden  cups.  A  fascinating  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  way  in  which  the  gipsies  play  will  be 
found  in  Liszt’s  book.  Here  we  have  space  to  add 
only  that  their  favorite  instruments  are  the  violin 
and  the  cimbalom,  or  dulcimer,  a  sbrt  of  precursor 
of  the  piano,  played  with  two  small  hammers  manip¬ 
ulated  by  the  performers  with  marvelous  dexterity. 
The  dulcimer  player  emphasizes  the  rhythm,  the 
first  violin  leads  the  way  in  a  sort  of  improvisation 
based  on  a  known  melody,  and  the  other  musicians 
—  mostly  violins  —  follow  his  lead,  producing  a  sort 
of  accidental  harmony,  as  in  mediaeval  polyphony. 
Notes  are  not  used. 

Of  the  several  forms  of  Hungarian  music  the 
Csardas  is  almost  exclusively  cultivated  by  the 
gipsies.  Its  name  is  derived  from  an  inn  where  it  was 
first  danced.  It  consists  of  two  movements,  a  slow 
lassen  and  a  frisky  friska,  both  in  4-4  or  2-4  time. 
In  the  lassen  the  musicians  concentrate  all  the  in¬ 
herited  melancholy  of  a  homeless  race  ;  it  serves  as 
introduction  to  the  dance,  which  begins  with  the 
friska.  The  lassen  is  generally  in  minor,  the  friska 
in  major,  and  the  latter  movement  gradually  grows 
more  wild  and  impetuous,  till  a  stage  of  frenzied  ex¬ 
citement  is  reached,  unparalleled  in  any  other  music. 
At  a  sign  from  the  dancers  the  musicians  return 
to  the  lassen  for  a  rest. 

It  is  certainly  a  unique  art,  this  Hungarian  gipsy 
music,  and  the  question  regarding  its  origin  is  of 
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absorbing  interest.  Liszt  bases  his  argument  in 
favor  of  its  gipsy  origin  chiefly  on  the  fact  (1)  that 
he  could  ascertain  nothing  regarding  Magyar  musi¬ 
cians  in  former  centuries,  while  many  gipsies  are 
mentioned,  and  (2)  on  the  assumption  that  since 
the  gipsies  have  always  monopolized  the  per¬ 
formance  of  Hungarian  music,  it  is  natural  to  at¬ 
tribute  to  them  also  its  creation.  This  second  ar¬ 
gument,  however,  loses  its  force  when  we  reflect 
that  the  Magyars,  being  Asiatics,  would  naturally 
share  the  Asiatic  disposition  to  have  their  music 
performed  for  them  by  hired  subordinates  ;  and  as 
for  the  first  argument,  it  also  falls  to  the  ground, 
since  historic  research  has  in  the  meantime  shown 
numerous  references  to  the  cultivation  of  music  by 
the  Magyars  and  their  ancestors,  the  Huns,  in  one 
case  a  thousand  years  before  they  came  into  contact 
with  the  gipsies.  (See  Mendel  X  pp.  392-3.)  But 
what  tells  still  more  strongly  against  Liszt  is  that,  by 
his  own  admission,  the  gipsies  in  other  countries, 
where  they  have  become  more  or  less  acclimated, 
do  not  play  the  same  music  as  in  Hungary,  but 
take  that  of  their  adopted  country,  playing  Andalu¬ 
sian  music  in  Spain  with  guitar  and  mandolin,  Rus¬ 
sian  music  in  Russia,  etc.  Taken  in  connection 
with  the  fact  that  the  gipsies  in  all  their  habits  and 
traits  are  as  immutable  as  eggs,  wherever  they  may 
happen  to  live,  this  fact  seems  conclusive  against 
Liszt. 

Another  strong  argument  against  Liszt  has  never 
been  advanced  heretofore,  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 
The  gipsies  being  of  Indian  origin,  would  naturally 
be  expected  to  play  melodies  written  in  6-8,  3-4  or 
3-8  time,  such  as  are  most  prevalent  in  India ;  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  3-4  or  6-8  time  was  unknown  in 
Hungarian  music  until  very  recently.  This  striking 
fact  leads  us  to  infer  that  the  melody  and  rhythm 
of  Hungarian  music  are  not  of  gipsy,  but  of  Magyar 
origin ;  and  this  inference  is  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  many  resemblances  between  the 
music  of  the  Maygars  and  that  of  the  Turks,  to  whom 
they  are  related.  On  the  other  hand  it  seems  prob¬ 
able  that  the '  rank  embellishments  with  which  the 
gipsies  adorn  Magyar  music  are  their  own  additions ; 
for  in  Indian  music  similar  ornaments  are  in  use. 
These  gipsy  embroideries  are  no  doubt  quaint  and 
fascinating  at  first,  but  their  musical  value  is  not  great, 
and  there  are  Hungarians,  including  Remenyi,  who 
hold  that  the  gipsies  have  spoiled  Magyar  music  by 
their  lavish  use. 
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The  simpler  of  these  Gipsy  turns  and  embellish¬ 
ments,  however,  are  of  great  charm,  and  their  value, 
like  that  of  the  Magyar  rhythms,  is  eloquently  at¬ 
tested  by  the  free  use  which  Haydn,  Beethoven, 
Brahms,  and  especially  Schubert,  Strauss  and  Liszt 
have  made  of  them.  Haydn  owes  some  of  his  hap¬ 
piest  inspirations  to  Hungarian  influences,  as  does 
Strauss  in  his  dances  and  operettas.  Schubert  in¬ 
troduced  in  his  compositions  many  charming  bits 
which  he  had  heard  from  gipsies  or  from  servant 
girls.  Brahms  first  owed  his  European  popularity 
to  his  Hungarian  dances,  simple  transcriptions  of 


national  melodies  for  the  piano.  But  it  remained 
for  Liszt  to  become  the  Homer  of  the  Hungarians 
by  uniting  in  his  fifteen  Rhapsodies  the  musical 
gems  of  his  country.  These  rhapsodies  are  a  sort 
of  gipsy-epic  —  collections  of  odes,  elegies,  ballads, 
idyls,  songs  of  war,  sorrow,  love  and  conviviality, 
welded  into  works  of  art.  They  have  become 
enormously  popular  —  rarely  does  a  piano  recital 
close  without  one  of  them ;  —  and  those  critics  who 
call  them  sensational,  mistake,  as  has  been  said  on  a 
preceding  page,  sensationalism  for  what  is  simply 
quaint,  exotic  and  capricious  Hungarian  naturalism. 
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'  frequently  happens  that  a  great 
composer  owes  his  reputation  in 
the  outer  world  entirely  —  or  very 
nearly  so  —  to  one  single  composi¬ 
tion  ;  and  in  a  great  majority  of 
cases  of  this  description  some  ingenious  critic  con¬ 
trives,  sooner  or  later,  to  cast  a  cautionary  doubt 
upon  the  composition  in  question,  and  to  suggest,  if 
he  cannot  prove  the  fact,  that  it  is  was  not  a  work  of 
the  writer  to  whom  tradition  ascribes  it.  The  popu¬ 
lar  controversy  of  which  Dr.  John  Bull  is  the  hero, 
and  “  God  save  the  Queen  ”  the  crux,  is  a  notable  in¬ 
stance  in  point  —  with  the  merits  of  which,  however, 
we  are  at  present  in  no  wise  concerned.  But  the 
authorship  of  “  Non  nobis  Domine”  concerns  us  very 
intimately ;  for  it  is  by  this  alone  that  the  existence 
of  William  Byrd  is  known  to  a  numerous  body  of 
musical  amateurs ;  and  critics  are  not  wanting  who 
cautiously  deny  his  claim  to  its  authorship. 

To  the  musical  historian,  however,  if  not  to  the 
general  public,  William  Byrd  is  known  as  one  of  the 
finest  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  prolific  composers 
of  the  great  Sixth  English  School  which  achieved  such 
brilliant  results  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  —  a  composer  whose  numerous  and  varied 
works  not  only  manifest  talent  of  a  very  unusual 
order,  but  bear  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  true 
genius. 

Byrd’s  high  reputation  in  the  16th  century  has 
naturally  led  the  modern  historian  to  seek  for  all 
possible  information  with  regard  to  his  early  life  and 
family  connections ;  but  hitherto  all  attempts  in  this 
direction  have  uniformly  ended  in  disappointment 
and  failure. 

It  has  been  thought  that  he  was  in  all  probabil¬ 
ity  the  son  of  a  certain  Thomas  Byrd,  a  gentleman 
of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  the  reigns  of  King  Edward 
VI.  and  Queen  Mary.  But  the  evidence  formerly 
adduced  in  proof  of  this  is  now  shown  to  have  been 
purely  conjectural. 


Considerable  notoriety  was  afterwards  given  to  a 
theory  which  led  to  the  belief  that  he  sang  in  old 
Saint  Paul’s  Cathedral  as  senior  chorister,  in  the 
year  1554  ;  in  which  case  he  was  probably  about  fif¬ 
teen  or  sixteen  years  old  at  that  time,  and  must, 
consequently,  have  been  born  about  the  year  1538 
or  1539.  But  though  Thomas  and  Simon  Byrd  are 
mentioned  in  contemporary  documents  among  the 
choristers  who  sought  to  obtain  the  restoration  of 
certain  benefactions  to  which  they  were  entitled  at 
old  Saint  Paul’s  at  the  period  in  question,  the  name 
of  William  Byrd  does  not  occur  in  any  record  which 
has  been  discovered. 

A  third  tradition,  however,  represents  him  to  have 
been  the  son  of  Henry  Byrd,  a  quondam  Mayor  of 
Newcastle,  who  afterwards  removed  to  Lincoln  — 
where  William  Byrd  is  supposed  to  have  been  born 
—  and  dying  there  on  the  13th  of  July,  1512,  was 
buried  in  Lincoln  Cathedral.  The  chief  objection 
to  this  is  that  William  Byrd  is  known  to  have  died 
in  the  year  1623  ;  in  which  case,  if  he  was  really  the 
son  of  the  Henry  Byrd  here  mentioned,  he  could 
not  well  have  been  less  than  a  hundred  and  twelve 
years  of  age.  As,  however,  all  accounts  agree  in 
representing  him  to  have  been  a  very  old  man  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  this,  though  perhaps  somewhat 
straining  the  point,  cannot  fairly  be  regarded  as  im¬ 
possible. 

In  face  of  these  conflicting  theories,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  form  a  decided  opinion  upon  the  subject 
until  some  really  trustworthy  records  shall  be  dis¬ 
covered.  In  the  meantime,  the  first  well-ascer¬ 
tained  facts  in  the  history  of  his  life  are,  that  he 
was  appointed  organist  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  in  all 
probability  about  the  year  1563  ;  and  that  on  the 
7th  of  December,  1572,  he  resigned  his  office  in 
the  interest  of  Samuel  Butler,  whom  he  himself  nomi¬ 
nated  as  his  successor.  On  this  point  the  words  of 
the  record  are  explicit :  “  on  ye  nomination  and 
comendation  of  Mr.  William  Byrd.” 
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The  reason  for  this  seems  to  have  been  that, 
having  been  appointed  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel 
Royal  on  the  2 2d  of  February,  1569,  he  found 
the  duties  of  the  two  offices  incompatible. 

Here  then  we  find  ourselves  at  last  in  presence 
of  known  facts.  And  we  are  equally  safe  in  accept¬ 
ing  the  statement  of  Anthony  a  Wood,  that  “  Wil¬ 
liam  Byrd  was  bred  up  to  Musick  under  Thomas 
Tallys.”  Whether  he  received  instruction  from  that 
great  master  in  London  or  elsewhere  is  still  un¬ 
certain  ;  but  the  intimate  connection  of  the  two 
composers  in  later  life  is  a  matter  of  history,  resting 
on  irrefutable  documentary  proof,  and  forms,  in¬ 
deed,  one  of  the  most  noticeable  features  in  their 
joint  biography. 

On  the  25th  of  January,  1575,  a  patent  was  granted 
to  Thomas  Tallys  and  William  Byrd  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  securing  to  them  the  monopoly  of  print¬ 
ing  and  selling  music  and  music-paper,  whether 
British  or  foreign,  for  the  space  of  twenty-one 
years,  and  empowering  them  to  recover  a  penalty  of 
forty  shillings  for  every  infringement  of  their  privi¬ 
lege.  Opinions  are  divided  as  to  whether  the 
patentees  found  the  speculation  a  profitable  one  or 
not ;  but  it  undoubtedly  proved  a  very  profitable 
one  indeed  to  the  world  at  large,  for  it  led  to  the 
publication  of  a  long  succession  of  works  which, 
but  for  its  existence,  would  probably  have  remained 
unprinted  and  run  great  risk  of  .destruction,  as  the 
cathedral  libraries  were  robbed  of  their  manu¬ 
scripts  by  the  Roundheads  during  the  reign  of 
King  Charles  I.  The  monopoly  seems,  however,  to 
have  given  rise  to  no  small  amount  of  jealousy  at 
the  time ;  for  a  memorial  is  preserved  in  the 
“Stationers’  Registers,”  setting  forth  a  list  of 
grievances  connected  with  printing,  in  which  the 
petitioners  complain  that  “  Thomas  Tallys  and 
William  Byrd  have  musike-bokes  with  note,  which 
the  complainantes  confesse  they  wold  not  print 
nor  be  furnished  to  print  though  there  were  no 
priuilege.” 

The  first  work  printed  under  the  new  patent  was 
a  collection  of  motets,  entitled  “  Cantiones  quae  ab 
argumento  sacrse  vocantur,  quinque  et  sex  partium,” 
and  dated  1575.  The  series  contains  thirty-four 
compositions,  with  Latin  words,  sixteen  of  which 
are  by  Tallys  and  eighteen  by  Byrd,  who  describe 
themselves  on  the  title-page  as  Serenissimce  Re- 
gince  Majestati ,  a  privato  sacello  generosis,  et 
Organistis,  though  in  the  patent  itself  they  are 


called  “  Gent,  of  our  Chappell”  only.  The  music  of 
the  “Cantiones”  is  in  the  best  style  of  the  masters, 
exceeded  in  beauty  by  few,  if  any,  of  the  numerous 
compositions  they  have  bequeathed  to  us.  The 
work  was  dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
printed  for  the  patentees  by  Thomas  Vautrollier 
in  a  style  of  musical  typography  which,  if  not 
equal  to  the  Italian  Part-Books  of  Ottaviano  dei 
Petrucci  or  the  still  more  beautiful  example  in  the 
British  Museum  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  —  the  only 
one  of  its  class  we  possess  —  is,  at  any  rate,  im¬ 
measurably  superior  to  the  productions  of  Petrucci’s 
Venetian  successors,  and  ranks  among  the  finest 
examples  that  have  ever  been  printed  in  England. 
The  book  contains  in  addition  to  a  precis  of  the 
patent,  no  less  than  four  poetical  effusions,  viz.  :  some 
anonymous  Latin  verses,  “  De  Anglorum  Musica,”two 
eulogistic  Latin  poems  by  Richard  Mulcasterus 
and  Ferdinandus  Richardsonus,  and  the  following 
joint  production  by  Tallys  and  Byrd  themselves  :  - 

Autores  Cantionum  ad  Lectorem. 

Has  tibi primitias  sic  commendamus  amice 
.  Lector ,  ut  infantem  depositura  suut/i 
Nutrici  fidei  vix  firma  puerpera  credit, 

Queis  pro  lacte  tuce  gralea  frontis  erit 
Hattc  etenim  fretce,  magnam  promiltere  messem 
Audiebunt,  cassce,  falcis  honor e  cadent. 

Thus  quaintly  “  Englyshed”  :  — 

The  Framers  of  the  Musicke  to  the  Reader. 

As  one,  that  scarce  recouer’d  from  her  Throes 
With  trustie  Nurse  her  feeble  Babe  bestowes; 

These  Firstlings,  Reader,  in  thy  Hands  we  place, 
Whose  Milk  must  be  the  Fauour  of  thy  Face; 

By  that  sustayn’d,  large  Increase  shal  they  shew, 

Of  that  depriued,  ungarner’d  must  they  goe. 

Some  years  elapsed  before  the  appearance  of 
another  volume  containing  original  compositions  by 
Byrd  himself ;  though  we  cannot  believe  that  the 
interval  was  spent  in  idleness. 

His  best-known  composition  —  the  matchless 
Canon,  “Non  nobis  Domine  ”  —  is  not  contained  in 
any  volume  of  his  printed  works  hitherto  discovered  ; 
nor  can  it  be  found  in  any  well  authenticated  MS. 
collection  of  the  period. 

Among  the  treasures  preserved  in  the  Vatican 
library,  we  hear  of  a  copy  of  the  Guida,  engraved 
upon  a  plate  of  gold ;  whence  the  work  was  once 
familiarly  known  as  “The  Golden  Canon.”  Dr.  Blow 
alludes  to  this  in  the  preface  to  his  “  Amphion 
Anglicus,”  printed  in  the  year  1700;  but  it  is  said 
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that  this  magnificent  copy  of  the  Golden  Canon 
can  no  longer  be  found.  Byrd’s  claim  to  the 
authorship  of  “  Non  nobis  Domine  ”  rests,  therefore, 
entirely  upon  tradition.  But  this  is  a  very  strong 
claim  indeed,  for  its  testimony  is  unvarying  and 
universal.  The  name  of  no  other  composer  has 
ever  been  associated  with  the  Canon,  either  in 
early  or  modern  times ;  and,  if  we  except  that  of 
Tallys,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  one  worthy  of  be¬ 
ing  mentioned  in  connection  with  a  work  displaying 
so  remarkable  a  combination  of  learning  and  intrin¬ 
sic  beauty.  Nevertheless,  the  spirit  of  destructive 
criticism  for  which  the  present  age  has  rendered 
itself  so  unenviably  notorious,  has  prompted  the 
suggestion  of  doubts,  in  support  of  which  no  particle 
of  evidence  can  be  brought  forward,  since  they  rest 
on  the  gratuitous  assumption  that  possibly  the 
voice  of  universal  tradition  may  be  mistaken. 

Until  within  the  last  few  years,  only  one  strict 
solution  of  this  ingenious  puzzle,  tone  for  tone  and 
semitone  for  semitone,  was  supposed  to  be  possible. 
It  was,  indeed,  known  that  John  Hilton  had  put 
forward  a  solution  in  which  the  Canon  was  sung 
by  four  voices,  in  contrary  motion.  But  this  was 
very  far  from  strict,  and  needed  -•many  deviations 
from  the  Guicia  in  order  to  make  the  parts  fit 
together.  It  was  also  known  to  a  few  inquiring 
students,  that  an  anonymous  MS.  solution  for 
four  voices  was  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Buckingham  Palace.  But  this  also,  though  ex¬ 
tremely  ingenious,  is  far  from  strict,  and  needs  for 
the  completion  of  the  Imitation,  deviations  from  the 
Guida  no  less  unjustifiable  than  those  claimed  by 
Hilton.  When,  however,  an  analysis  of  the  work 
was  needed  for  Sir  George  Grove’s  “  Dictionary  of 
Music  and  Musicians,”  it  was  found  that  no  less  than 
four  perfectly  strict  solutions  were  possible,  in 
addition  to  the  undoubtedly  authentic  one  in  general 
use,  and  the  two  imperfect  ones  to  which  allusion 
has  been  made. 

After  Tallys’s  death  in  1585,  the  joint  patent  be¬ 
came  Byrd’s  sole  property;  and  in  1588  he  pub¬ 
lished  under  its  provisions  a  collection  of  “  Psalms, 
Sonets,  and  Songs  of  Sadnes  and  Pietie,  made  into 
Musicke  of  fiue  parts,”  dedicated  to  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  with  a  quaint  preface  and  eight  reasons 
“  to  persuade  euery  one  to  learne  to  sing,”  ending 
with  the  distich  :  — 

“  Since  singing  is  so  good  a  thing, 

I  wish  all  men  would  learne  to  singe.” 


In  1589,  Byrd  published  a  volume  entitled 
“  Songs  of  Sundrie  Natures,  some  of  grauitie  and 
others  of  mirth,  fit  for  all  companies  and  voyces,” 
dedicated  to  Sir  Henry  Cary,  Lord  Hunsdon,  and 
followed  in  the  same  year  by  his  “  Liber  Primus 
Sacrarum  Cantionum,  quinque  vocum,”  dedicated 
to  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  a  second  volume  of  which, 
entitled  “  Liber  Secundus  Sacrarum  Cantionum,” 
dedicated  to  the  Lord  Lumley,  appeared  in  1591. 
Among  his  smaller  works  produced  about  this 
period  were  two  madrigals,  contributed  to  Yonge’s 
“  Musica  Transalpina  ”  in  1588  ;  two  more,  included 
in  Thomas  Watson’s  “  First  Sett  of  Italian  Madrigals 
Englished,”  in  1590  ;  and  his  only  dramatic  compo¬ 
sition  a  three-part  song  for  Thomas  Legge’s  Latin 
play,  “  Richardus  III.” 

We  have  already  spoken  of  Byrd  as  organist  of 
the  Chapel  Royal.  He  was  also  an  accomplished 
performer  on  the  virginals,  for  which  he  wrote  a 
great  number  of  pieces,  many  of  which  still  exist  in 
manuscript,  notably  in  “  My  Ladye  Nevells  Booke  ” 
of  virginal  music,  preserved  at  Eridge  Castle,  in  the 
library  of  the  Marquess  of  Abergavenny,  in  whose 
family  it  is  regarded  as  an  heirloom.  Among  the 
forty- two  “Lessons”  by  Byrd  which  form  the  con¬ 
tents  of  this  magnificent  volume,  transcribed  by  John 
Bald  wine  of  Windsor  in  1591,  is  a  descriptive 
piece  called  “  Mr.  Birde’s  Battel,”  containing  move¬ 
ments  headed  “The  Trumpetts,  ”  “The  Marche  to 
the  Fighte,”  “Tantara,  Tantara,”  “The  Battles  be 
Joyned,”  and  others,  which  might  well  have  sug¬ 
gested  the  first  idea  of  Kotzwara’s  “  Battle  of  Prague  ” 
in  the  early  years  of  the  present  century.  Numer¬ 
ous  other  “  Lessons  ”  by  Byrd  are  found  in  the 
celebrated  volume  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  at 
Cambridge,  known  as  “  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Virginal 
Book,”  though  proved  never  to  have  been  the 
Queen’s  property;  in  “Will.  Forster’s  Virginal 
Book  ”  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Buckingham  Palace, 
transcribed  in  1624,  and  containing  among  other 
treasures,  Byrd’s  well-known  “Carman’s  Whistle”; 
and  in  “Benjamin  Cosyn’s  Virginal  Book”  (un¬ 
dated),  also  the  property  of  Her  Majesty,  and  pre¬ 
served  at  Buckingham  Palace.  Some  of  these  “Les¬ 
sons,  ”  though  less  difficult,  perhaps,  than  those  of 
Dr.  Bull,  tax  the  modern  virtuoso’s  powers  severely 
enough  to  prove  that  Byrd  must  have  been  a  very 
accomplished  performer  upon  his  instrument. 

About  the  year  1570,  Byrd  married  a  Mistress 
Birley  who  bore  him  five  children,  viz. :  Christopher, 
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Thomas  (a  musician,  and  John  Bull’s  deputy  at 
Gresham  College),  Elizabeth,  Rachel  and  Mary. 

The  family  arms  —  “Three  Stags’  Heads,  em¬ 
bossed  ;  a  Canton,  ermine”  —  do  not  coincide  with 
those  of  the  Byrds  of  Bishopsgate,  to  whom  the 
composer  was  once  supposed  to  be  related. 

Though  retaining  his  appointments  in  the  Chapel 
Royal  until  his  death,  he  remained  a  firm  Catholic 
to  the  end,  and  suffered  severe  penalties,  consequent 
upon  repeated  presentations  for  recusancy  by  the 
Archidiaconal  Court  of  Essex.  In  1578  he  was  liv¬ 
ing  at  Harlington,  in  Middlesex ;  but  about  1598  he 
obtained,  by  an  unaccountable  anomaly,  a  Crown 
lease  of  Standon  Place  in  Essex,  the  property  of  a 
Catholic  gentleman  named  Shelley,  sequestrated 
for  recusancy;  and  —  more  unaccountable  still  — 
he  afterwards  contested  a  bitter  lawsuit  against 
Mr.  Shelley’s  widow. 

Among  Byrd’s  latest  compositions  were  the  “  First 
Book  of  Gradualia,”  including  the  “  Passion  ac¬ 
cording  to  S.  John,”  dedicated  in  1607  to  the  Earl 
of  Northampton  ;  the  “  Second  Book  of  Gradualia,” 
dedicated  in  1607  to  the  Lord  Petre ;  “  Psalmes, 
Songs,  and  Sonets,  some  solemne,  others  joyful], 
framed  to  the  life  of  the  Words.  Fit  for  Voyces 
or  Viols,”  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Cumberland, 
in  1611;  and  four  Anthems,  contributed  to  Sir 
William  Leighton’s  “  Teares  and  Lamentacions  of  a 
Sorrowfull  Soule  ”  in  1614.  He  also  composed 
three  Masses,  for  three,  four  and  five  voices,  which 
were  supposed  to  have  been  lost  since  1822,  with 
the  exception  of  a  unique  copy  of  the  Third  at 
the  British  Museum.  Happily,  about  two  years 
ago  a  copy  of  the  First  and  Second  Masses  was  also 
secured  for  the  Museum,  through  the  indefatigable 
researches  of  Mr.  W.  Barclay  Squire,  who  has  since 


published  the  Second  in  score  under  the  joint 
editorship  of  himself  and  the  writer  of  this  article. 

The  Third  Mass  was  edited  many  years  ago  by 
Dr.  Rimbault,  for  the  Musical  Antiquarian  Society. 
The  Second,  since  its  recent  publication,  has  been 
sung  with  great  effect  in  the  services  at  the  Bromp- 
ton  Oratory. 

Wiliam  Byrd  died,  full  of  years  and  glory,  on  the 
fourth  of  July,  1623.  In  the  “Cheque  Book”  of 
the  Chapel  Royal  he  is  styled  “  A  Father  of  Mu- 
sicke.”  John  Baldwine,  in  “The  Ladye  Nevells 
Virginal  Booke,”  calls  him  Homo  memorabilis . 
Thomas  Morley,  in  his  “  Plaine  and  Easie  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  Practicall  Musicke  ”  (1597),  speaks  of  him 
as  “my  loving  Maister  (neuer  without  reuerence  to 
be  named  of  the  Musicians),  M.  Bird.” 

It  was  no  doubt  to  this  high  reputation,  sup¬ 
ported  by  powerful  interest  at  Court,  that  Byrd  owed 
his  escape  from  misfortunes  far  more  severe  than 
those  that  actually  overtook  him,  in  consequence  of 
his  sincere  and  conscientious  attachment  to  the  old 
religion. 

In  addition  to  the  works  we  have  mentioned, 
many  compositions  by  Byrd  still  exist  in  MS.  in  the 
libraries  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen ;  Christchurch, 
Oxford  ;  Peterhouse  College,  Cambridge  ;  the  Fitz- 
william  Museum,  -Cambridge ;  the  Bodleian,  Ox¬ 
ford  ;  Lambeth  Palace ;  and  the  British  Museum, 
which  boasts  the  largest  known  collection,  including 
a  few  autographs. 

A  portrait  of  William  Byrd  (with  another  of 
Thomas  Tallys  on  the  same  plate)  was  engraved  for 
Nicola  Haym’s  proposed  “History  of  Music,”  in 
1726,  but  never  published.  One  impression  only  is 
said  to  have  been  preserved,  and  the  existence  of 
this  is  extremely  doubtful. 


ffs-  S.  . 
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URCELL,  the  greatest  musician 
that  Great  Britain  has  ever  pro¬ 
duced,  was  born  January  30, 
1658,  in  St.  Ann’s  Lane,  Old 
Pye  Street,  Westminster,  almost 
under  the  shadows  of  the  venerable  Abbey,  within 
the  hallowed  precincts  of  which,  thirty-seven  years 
afterwards,  his  mortal  remains  were  laid  at  rest. 
His  family  and  surroundings  were  distinctly 
musical,  and  from  his  infancy  he  was  accustomed  to 
hear  the  best  vocal  and  instrumental  music  then 
extant.  His  father,  also  Henry  by  name,  was 
somewhat  distinguished  in  his  day,  not  only  as  a 
“  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal,”  “  Master  of  the 
Choristers  of  Westminster  Abbey,”  and  a  “  Member 
of  the  King’s  Band,”  but  as  a  composer  of  music, 
some  of  which  at  least  enjoyed  an  ephemeral  local 
popularity.  Purcell’s  uncle  Thomas  was  also  con¬ 
nected  with  the  choir  of  the  Chapel  Royal  and 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  was,  in  addition,  “  Com¬ 
poser  in  Ordinary  for  the  Violins  to  His  Majesty,” 
and  “  Musician  in  Ordinary  for  the  Lute  and  Voice, 
in  the  room  of  Henry  Lawes,  deceased.”  There  is 
no  record  of  the  musical  endowments  or  attainments 
of  Purcell’s  mother,  but  there  is  of  the  fact  that  she 
watched  over  the  budding  genius  of  her  second  son, 
Henry,  with  unceasing  care  and  devotion,  and  that 
through  his  whole  life  she  lavished  on  him  her 
maternal  love  and  tenderness.  The  remaining 
three  children,  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  with  the 
exception  of  Daniel,  two  years  Purcell’s  junior, 
evinced  no  special  musical  aptitude,  beyond  that 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  common  property  of 
nearly  everybody  in  those  days,  the  veriest  of  boors 
excepted. 

At  six  years  of  age,  Purcell  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  his  father,  a  deprivation  which,  though  un¬ 
doubtedly  serious,  was  considerably  modified  in  its 
more  material  effect  by  the  disinterested  devotion 
of  his  uncle  Thomas,  who  adopted  him  in  deed  as 


well  as  in  word,  affectionately  alluding  to  him  in  his 
letters  as  “My  son  Henry.”  It  was  through  his 
influence  that  the  lad,  shortly  afterward,  was 
accepted  a  chorister  in  the  Chapel  Royal  choir.  In 
this  renowned  nursery  of  English  musical  talent,  the 
artistic  birthplace,  it  may  be  said,  of  many  of 
the  best  English  musicians,  Purcell  remained 
upward  of  nine  years,  during  which  long  period 
he  was  becoming  familiar  with  the  grand  crea¬ 
tions  of  that  galaxy  of  famous  musicians  which 
contributed  no  little  to  the  halo  of  glory  and  renown 
surrounding  the  Elizabethan  era,  and  stamped  it  as 
one  of  the  most  notable  in  intellectual  history. 
Nothing  definite,  however,  is  known  of  the  scope 
or  character  of  Purcell’s  actual  musical  studies, 
except  that  Captain  Henry  Cooke,  “Gentleman  of 
the  Chapel  Royal,”  “Master  of  the  Children,”  and 
teacher  of  Blow,  Wise  and  Humfrey;  then  Humfrey, 
and  lastly  Blow,  each  had  a  guiding  hand  therein. 
Now  as  Cooke  . died  when  Purcell  was  only  fourteen, 
and  Humfrey  when  he  was  only  sixteen  years  old,  it 
is  but  reasonable  to  assume  that  to  Blow  more  than 
to  anyone  else,  himself  excepted,  Purcell  was 
indebted  for  his  manifestly  thorough  preliminary 
musical  training.  It  is  certain,  at  all  events,  that 
the  learned  Doctor  was  very  proud  of  his  pupil,  and 
it  was  probably  at  his  own  request  that  upon  his 
tombstone  it  was  duly  set  forth  he  was  “  Master  to 
the  famous  Mr.  Henry  Purcell.” 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  should  not  be  overlooked,  in 
forming  an  estimate  of  these  early  studies,  that  be¬ 
yond  a  few  scholastic  and  very  dry  Latin  treatises 
on  music,  and  perhaps  three  works  in  English, 
namely,  Morley’s  “  A  Plaine  and  Easie  Introduction 
to  Practicall  Musicke  ”  (1597),  Ravenscroft’s  “  A 
Briefe  Discourse  ”  (1614),  and  Playford’s  “  Breefe 
Introduction  to  the  Skill  of  Music  ”  (1654),  there 
was,  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  absolutely 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  books  of  instruction  by 
means  of  which,  as  it  is  now  frequently  claimed,  the 
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study  of  music  is  “  made  easy.”  So  far  as  Purcell  is 
concerned,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  eagerly  de¬ 
voured  all  that  could  be  learned  from  Morley’s 
excellent  treatise,  the  first  and  not  by  any  means 
the  least  successful  attempt  to  systematize  and 
and  simplify  the  teaching  of  music.  It  is  certain 
that  he  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Playford’s 
work,  since  it  is  proudly  stated  in  the  last  edition 
thereof  (1700),  that  some  portions  “are  made  very 
plaine  and  easie  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Purcell.” 
That  he  pursued  his  studies,  whatever  they  may  have 
been,  with  both  ardor  and  success,  is  clear,  from  the 
testimony  of  his  fellow-pupil,  Thomas  Tudway,  who 
has  left  it  on  record  that  Purcell  was  of  “very 
studious  habits,”  sparing  no  endeavors  to  “  excell 
in  every  branch  of  his  profession,”  and  from  the 
skilfully  written  anthems  which  he  produced  while 
still  a  chorister-boy,  and  which,  according  to  a  very 
competent  authority,  “  are  still  sung  to  delighted 
congregations.”  It  was  not,  however,  from  instruc¬ 
tion-books  alone  that  Purcell  derived  either  his 
knowledge  or  his  inspiration.  He  was,  emphatically, 
one  of  those  highly-gifted  mortals  whom  Nature 
periodically,  but  not  too  prodigally,  sends  into  the 
world  ready  equipped,  as  it  were,  with  the  best  men¬ 
tal  and  intellectual  gifts.  But  over  and  beyond  all 
this,  Purcell  was  a  ceaseless  and  an  untiring  worker. 
He  drank  very  deep  at  all  the  available  fountains 
of  knowledge,  and  left  nothing  undone  to  familiarize 
himself  with  the  best  works  of  the  masters  of  his 
cherished  art.  Ample  proof  of  this  is  afforded  by 
the  numerous  transcripts  of  these  works,  copied  by 
his  own  hand,  which  he  left  behind  him,  and  which 
speak  eloquently  for  his  untiring  industry,  rare  dis¬ 
crimination,  catholicity  of  taste,  and  his  insatiable 
thirst  for  guidance,  enlightenment  and  inspiration. 

In  1673,  on  the  breaking  of  his  voice  and 
consequent  retirement  from  the  Chapel  Royal 
choir,  Purcell  disappeared  altogether  from  public 
notice,  and  nothing  was  heard  of  him  for  three 
years.  How  he  was  occupied  during  this  seclusion 
is  purely  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  he  was  hard  at  work  perfecting  his 
musical  training  and  development.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  he  5  came  into  sudden  prominence  at  the 
expiration  of  this  period,  by  composing  the  inci¬ 
dental  .music  to  two  tragedies,  “Aurungzebe  ”  and 
“The  Libertine,”  a  comedy,  “  Epsom  Wells,”  and 
several  minor  works,  all  completed  within  the  year 
1676.  From  this  moment  his  artistic  career  began 


in  earnest,  a  career  so  uneventful  that  it  can  be 
summed  up  in  a  very  few  words.  In  this,  to  him, 
memorable  year,  he  received  the  appointment  of 
“copyist,”  not  organist,  as  is  often  stated,  at  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  an  important  post  for  him  at  this 
time.  Four  years  afterward  he  was  appointed 
organist  at  the  Abbey,  Dr.  Blow,  with  rare  self- 
abnegation,  vacating  the  post  in  his  favor.  He 
now  took  unto  himself  a  wife,  by  whom  he  had  six 
children,  four  dying  in  infancy.  In  1682  he 
received  the  additional  appointments  of  organist  at 
the  Chapel  Royal,  and  “Composer  in  Ordinary  to 
His  Majesty.”  Beyond  these  meagre  facts  there  is 
really  nothing  authentic  to  record  of  the  outward 
and  visible  life  of  Henry  Purcell  the  younger.  Of 
course  there  is  the  usual  and  inevitable  crop  of 
slanderous  charges  and  worse  innuendoes,  touching 
his  domestic  affairs  and  private  character.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  one  of  these,  Purcell  was  not  even  an  honest 
man,  and  he  was,  at  least  once,  taken  to  task  by  the 
Dean  and  Canons  of  Westminster  for  pocketing  fees 
which,  so  they  said,  belonged  to  them.  According 
to  another  he  was  little  better  than  a  confirmed 
drunken  profligate,  who  made  his  wife  and  children 
wretched  by  his  sottishness  and  neglect.  According 
to  a  third,  his  wife  was  next  door  to  a  murderess, 
since  she  caused  her  husband’s  death  by  refusing  to 
admit  him  into  the  house  on  his  return  from  one  of 
his  usual  drunken  carousals,  keeping  him  freezing 
on  the  door-step  through  the  long  winter  night. 

Instead  of  wasting  time  in  contraverting  this 
mischievous  nonsense,  raked  up,  after  a  peaceful 
slumber  of  close  on  two  hundred  years,  by  untrust¬ 
worthy  critics,  it  will  be  more  profitable  to  trace 
briefly  the  true  features  of  Purcell’s  character.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  he  was  of  a  jovial,  social  dis¬ 
position,  and  in  the  habit  of  passing  merry  musical 
evenings,  with  a  select  circle  of  kindred  spirits,  at 
certain  cosy  hostelries,  the  best  known  of  which 
were,  perhaps,  “  Owen  Swan’s  ”  in  Bartholomew 
Lane,  and  “  Purcell’s  Head,”  in  Wych  Street,  in  the 
Strand.  This  is  the  sum  total  of  Purcell’s  offences 
in  the  direction  of  profligacy,  and  by  no  means 
very  serious  sins  when  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived  are  considered.  The 
almost  cruel  austerity  of  the  Puritans,  it  should  be 
remembered,  had  been  followed  by  the  wild  excesses 
and  undisguised  immorality  of  the  Restoration,  and 
thus  Purcell  was  living  in  the  midst  of  an  age  when, 
to  quote  Macaulay,  there  was  “  servitude  without 
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loyalty,  and  sensuality  without  love ;  dwarfish 
talents  and  gigantic  vices,  the  paradise  of  cold 
hearts  and  narrow  minds,  the  golden  age  of  the 
coward,  the  bigot  and  the  slave.”  Whatever  his 
faults  and  shortcomings  may  have  been,  this  charge 
of  cruelty  and  neglect  toward  his  wife  and  family  is 
totally  devoid  of  foundation.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  abundant  available  proof  that  he  was  a 


loving  and  devoted  husband  and  father.  Not  the 
least  important  link  in  this  proof  is  his  last  will  and 
testament,  written,  or  at  least  signed  on  the  very 
day  of  his  death.  By  this  instrument  he  bequeaths, 
in  endearing  and  touching  term’s,  the  whole  of  his 
earthly  possessions  to  his  “  loveing  wife,  Frances 
Purcell,  absolutely,”  and  appoints  her  sole  executrix. 
She  too,  in  turn,  during  the  eleven  years  she  sur- 


Fac-simile  of  autograph  musical  manuscript  written  by  Purcell,  original  in  the  possession  of  the  British  Museum. 


vived  him,  showed  in  many  ways  how  dearly  she 
cherished  her  husband’s  memory  and  fame.  To 
show  how  sacredly  she  regarded  his_  wishes,  she 
specifically  mentions  in  her  will  that  she  has 
religiously  fulfilled  them  all,  chiefly  by  having  given 
to  “  her  deare  son  good  education  .  .  .  alsoe  all  the 
bookes  of  Musick,  the  organ,  the  double  spinett,  the 
single  spinett  .  .  .  according  to  my  husband’s  de¬ 


sire.”  Besides  this  Purcell  not  only  retained,  to 
the  end  of  his  days,  all  his  royal  and  other  appoint¬ 
ments,  but  also  the  personal  friendship  of  quite  a 
number  of  the  leading  members  of  the  nobility. 

The  last  and  best  proof,  however,  of  Purcell’s 
innocence  of  the  many  shortcomings  attributed  to 
him,  is  the  vast  store  of  really  good  and  enduring 
work  which  is  crowded  into  the  twenty  years  of  his 
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active  professional  life.  What  the  full  extent  of 
this  work  was,  will  probably  never  be  accurately 
ascertained,  as  comparatively  little  of  Purcell’s 
music  has  been  published,  and  his  manuscripts  have 
been,  in  many  cases,  irretrievably  lost.  Sufficient 
have  been  preserved,  however,  to  demonstrate  that 
he  must  have  been  an  indefatigable  worker.  From 
his  eighteenth  year  onward  he  produced,  in  mar¬ 
vellously  rapid  succession,  works  innumerable  for 
the  church,  the  theatre  and  the  concert-room. 
Apart  altogether  from  their  uniformly  great  excel¬ 
lence,  these  compositions  stamp  Purcell  as  one  of 
the  few  men  of  his  day  who  had  but  little  time  for 
anything  beyond  obeying  the  promptings  of  his 
genius,  and  the  demands  made  on  him  by  his  high 
calling.  The  list  of  these  works  thus  far  completed, 
comprises  46  operas  and  dramas,  28  odes,  61 
anthems,  and  upward  of  200  other  works  of  various 
kinds  and  qualities.  In  addition  to  his  colossal 
labors  as  a  composer,  Purcell  contrived  to  find  time 
to  qualify  himself  for  the  two  most  important 
organist’s  positions  in  the  kingdom  ;  so  to  cultivate 
his  voice  as  to  be  able  to  sing  with  “  incredible 
grace”  ;  and  to  go  through  an  exacting  amount  of 
daily  lesson  giving.  Unfortunately  he  was  physically 
far  from  robust,  having  within  him,  in  all  probability 
from  childhood,  the  hereditary  taint  of  consumption. 
As  a  boy  he  was  spoken  of  as  “that  beautiful 
Purcell,”  and  all  through  life  he  was  noted  for  his 
handsome  face,  and  highly  intellectual  head,  which 
was,  somewhat  more  than  figuratively,  too  big  for 


his  body.  His  health  rapidly  failed  from  his  thirty- 
fifth  year,  from  which  time  until  the  mournful 
close,  he  was,  as  he  himself  expresses  it,  “very  ill 
in  constitution,  but  robust  in  mind.”  His  last 
work,  the  incidental  music  to  D’Urfey’s  “  Don 
Quixote,”  contains,  among  other  gems,  the  exceed- 
ingly  pretty  cantata  “  From  rosy  bowers,”  which  was 
at  once  his  dying  and  his  most  beautiful  conception. 

He  died  at  his  house  in  Dean’s  Yard,  Westmin¬ 
ster,  November  11,  1695,  in  his  thirty-eighth  year, 
and  he  was  buried  on  the  north  side  of  the  Abbey, 
on  November  26  following.  A  small  tablet,  of 
which  an  authentic  copy  is  here  given,  marks  the 
spot.  On  the  flat  stone  just  below,  covering  all 
that  is  mortal  of  Henry  Purcell,  is  inscribed  this  well 
deserved  tribute  : 

Plaudite,  felices  superi,  tanto  hospite,  nostris 
Prasfuerat,  vestris  addite  ille  choris; 

Invida  nec  vobis  Purcellum  terra  reposcat, 

Questa  decus  s@cli,  deliciasque  breves. 

Tam  cito  decessisse,  modo  cui  singula  debet 
Musa,  prophana  suos  religiosa  suos. 

Vivit  Io  et  vivat  dum  vicina  organa  spirant, 

Dumque  colet  numeris  turba  canora  Devlin. 

Applaud  so  great  a  guest,  celestial  powers, 

Who  now  resides  with  you,  but  once  was  ours; 

Yet  let  invidious  earth  no  more  reclaim 

Her  short-lived  fav’rite  and  her  chiefest  fame  : 

Complaining  that  so  prematurely  died 

Good-nature’s  pleasure  and  devotion’s  pride, 

Died?  No,  he  lives  while  yonder  organs  sound, 

And  sacred  echoes  to  the  choir  rebound. 


In  order  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  Purcell’s 
writings,  and  of  the  influence  they  have  had  upon 
musical  progress  and  development,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  consider,  briefly,  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  under  which  they  were  produced.  It  has 
already  been  shown  that,  beyond  such  teaching  as 
Cooke,  Humfrey  and  Blow  could  impart,  Purcell 
was  emphatically  self-taught.  His  knowledge  and 
experience  had,  moreover,  to  be  acquired  at  a  cost 
of  labor  and  application  which,  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  to-day,  seem  little  less  than  super¬ 
human.  He  could  hardly  have  come  upon  the 
scene  at  a  time  more  inopportune  or  unfavorable, 
so  far  as  the  fine  arts  in  general,  and  music  in  par¬ 
ticular,  were  concerned.  The  Puritans  had  carried, 


for  instance,  their  hatred  and  abhorrence  of  “  curious 
singing”  so  far  as  to  petition  Parliament  “That  all 
Cathedral  churches  may  be  put  down,  where  the 
service  of  God  is  grievously  abused  by  piping  of 
organs,  singing,  ringing  and  trowling  of  psalms  from 
one  side  of  the  choir  to  the  other,  with  the  squeaking 
of  choristers  disguised  in  white  surplices ;  some  in 
corner  caps  and  sillycopes,  imitating  the  fashion  and 
manner  of  the  Antichristian  Pope,  that  man  of  sin 
and  child  of  perdition,  with  his  other  rabble  of 
miscreants  and  shavelings.” 

The  outcome  of  this  misguided  and  misapplied 
zeal,  as  all  the  world  knows,  was  the  total  destruc¬ 
tion  of  innumerable  “  detestable  organs,”  and  of  all 
such  “curious  music”  for  the  same  as  could  be 
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discovered.  Fortunately  for  Purcell  (and  for  pos¬ 
terity  also),  a  certain  number  of  manuscript  and 


TABLET  IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

other  copies  of  the  works  of  his  great  predecessors, 
Tallis,  Tye,  Byrd,  Farrant,  Morley,  Bull,  Dowland, 
Weelkes,  Orlando  Gibbons  and  Jenkins,  in  England, 
and  of  Palestrina,  Vecchi,  Peri,  Monteverde,  Alle¬ 
gri,  Carissimi,  Cavalli,  Cesti,  and  a  few  others  in 
Italy,  escaped  destruction,  and  to  them  Purcell 
turned  again  and  again  for  such  guidance  and 
inspiration  as  they  could  afford,  reproachfully  re¬ 
gretting,  all  the  while,  that  “Music  was  but  in  its 
nonage  in  England,  chiefly  because  the  masters 
thereof  received  such  scant  encouragement”  ;  added 
to  this,  the  great  advantage  he  had  had  of  taking 
part,  for  the  long  period  of  nine  years,  in  the  daily 
performance  of  the  master-works  of  the  great  English 
composers  just  named,  must  have  been  of  infinite 
service  in  moulding  and  enriching  his  taste  in  the 
direction  of  Cathedral  music. 

As  a  mere  boy  he  began  composing  anthems, 
a  species  of  writing  in  which  eventually  he  was 
destined  to  distance  all  his  predecessors  and  con¬ 


temporaries,  and  nearly  all  his  successors.  It  is 
obvious  from  even  these  boyish  productions  that 
Purcell  was  a  born  innovator  and  originator,  and 
that  he  could  not  possibly  circumscribe  his  prolific 
thoughts  and  inspirations  by  existing  rules  and  pre¬ 
scribed  formulas  and  boundaries.  Among  the 
most  noticeable  of  his  innovations  were,  probably, 
his  novel  and  hitherto  unheard  of  harmonies,  his 
ingenious  and  striking  modulations,  his  gradual  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  then  existing  melodic  forms,  his 
development  of  the  orchestra,  his  creation  of  the 
accompanied  song  for  a  single  voice,  and  last,  and 
boldest  of  all,  the  addition  of  orchestral  accompani¬ 
ments  to  his  church  anthems  and  services.  Singular 
to  relate,  in  the  particular  department  in  which  his 
great  English  predecessors  had  carried  off  the  palm 
from  their  Italian  prototypes,  the  madrigal,  Purcell’s 
name  is  conspicuously  absent.  This  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  from  the  fact  that  in  this  particular  form 
of  writing,  he  had  had  not  only  the  delightful 
madrigals  of  his  countrymen  at  command,  but  also 
those  of  a  large  number  of  the  most  skilful  foreign 
composers.  That  Purcell  would  have  succeeded  in 
madrigal  writing,  had  he  chosen  to  undertake  it,  is 
manifest  from  a  number  of  his  choruses,  which 
border  very  closely  on  the  madrigal  style ;  from  the 
perfect  mastery  he  possessed  over  all  the  known 
resources  of  profound  contrapuntal  writing ;  and 
from  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  voice  and  its 
capabilities.  Should  anyone  doubt  this  scholastic 
skill  on  Purcell’s  part,  let  him  turn  to  and  ponder 
well  on  his  “  Ode  for  Queen  Mary’s  birthday.” 
Here  in  the  air  “May  her  blest  example,”  he  will 
find,  among  much  that  is  otherwise  ingenious  and 
beautiful,  that  the  entire  bass  consists,  literally,  of 
the  well-known  ballad  of  the  time,  “  Cold  and  raw,” 
for  which  the  Queen  had  once  expressed  a  prefer¬ 
ence  over  some  of  Purcell’s  work.  Purcell,  chafing 
under  this  affront,  and  determined  to  resent  it,  chose 
this  ingenious  method  of  doing  so,  and  how  he  has 
succeeded  can  only  be  thoroughly  appreciated  by 
musicians  who  have  tried  their  powers  in  writing 
under  the  cramped  restraints  involved.  One  other 
proof  of  Purcell’s  mastery  over  the  purely  mechani¬ 
cal  difficulties  of  composition,  is  afforded  by  the 
“  Curtain  Music  ”  which  terminates  the  otherwise 
exquisite  music  in  the  “  Masque  in  Timon  of  Athens,” 
where  on  a  ground  bass  of  four  measures,  repeated 
twenty  times  in  close  succession,  Purcell  has  evolved 
four  folio  pages  of  music  which,  if  not  exactly 
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beautiful,  is  infinitely  more  so  than  is  this  class  of 
trick  music  generally.  If  still  further  proof  of 
Purcell’s  absolute  command  over  all  the  resources 
of  his  art  be  desired,  it  is  surely  afforded  by  his  mas¬ 
terpiece  for  the  church,  the  “Te  Deurn  and  Jubilate 
in  D.”  Space  forbids  an  exhaustive  criticism  here 
of  this  masterpiece,  but  attention  may  be  called  to 
the  beautiful  canon  “four  in  one,”  to  the  words  “O 
go  your  way,”  which  is  a  triumph  of  skill  in  this 
usually  dry-as-dust  and  rule-of-thumb  species  of 
composition,  and  furthermore  to  the  concluding 
“  Gloria,”  with  its  noble  breadth  and  grandeur  and 
the  clearness  of  its  fugal  development.  Even  the 
great  Handel  has  not  considered  it  beneath  him  to 
pay  it  the  sincerest  flattery,  inasmuch  as  he  has 
bodily  transferred  one,  at  least,  of  Purcell’s  themes 
to  his  own  famous  “Dettingen  Te  Deurn,”  without, 
it  is  perhaps  needless  to  say,  any  acknowledgement 
whatsoever. 

Passing  over  his  peculiar  felicity  as  a  composer 
of  anthems  with  the  remark,  that  Purcell  still  stands 
at  the  very  front  of  composers,  in  this  field  of  his 
art,  and  over  all  that  he  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
orchestral  writing  with  the  general  observation  that 
the  limited  knowledge  of  his  day  regarding  the 
capabilities  of  orchestral  instruments  and  their 
varied  combinations,  was  the  only  barrier  that  pre¬ 
vented  Purcell  from  becoming  a  great  composer  for 
the  orchestra,  we  arrive  at  the  last  department,  the 
operatic,  in  which  he  unquestionably  made  an  im¬ 
perishable  mark.  Although  for  nearly  a  century 
before  his  time,  the  opera  had  been  steadily  growing 
in  artistic  importance  in  Italy,  it  was  practically  un¬ 
known  outside  this  favored  country.  It  is  true  that 
there  had  long  been  in  vogue  in  England  a  mild, 
diluted  form  of  dramatic  performance,  of  which  the 
“  Masque  ”  was  the  most  pronounced  type.  At  best, 
however,  it  was  but  a  sorry  substitute  for  the  opera 
proper,  for  it  was  an  incoherent  mixture  of  spoken 
dialogue  and  chanted  song  or  chorus,  without  any 
special  reference  to  homogeneity,  connected  idea, 
or  continuous  plot.  Purcell’s  production  of  “  Dido 
and  ./Eneas,”  when  but  twenty-two,  some  say  seven¬ 
teen  years  old,  was  a  revelation.  Without  guidance, 
model,  or  law,  except  such  as  he  was  unto  himself, 


he  gave  to  the  English  public,  for  the  first  time  in 
their  history,  a  complete  opera,  in  which  there  was 
not  one  spoken  word,  nor  one  single  interpolation 
of  those  long  drawn  out  arias  with  never  ending 
ritornels,  by  which,  since  Purcell’s  day,  many  com¬ 
posers  of  operatic  works,  utterly  regardless  of  the 
exigencies  of  the  action  of  the  piece,  and,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  simply  to  please  the  singer,  have  seriously 
weakened  productions  which  but  for  this  drawback 
might  have  enjoyed  enduring  fame.  In  this  early 
opera  Purcell,  unwittingly  perhaps,  but  none  the  less 
surely,  has  distinctly  foreshadowed  the  dramatic 
style  of  Gluck,  one  hundred,  and  that  of  Wagner, 
two  hundred  years  afterward.  This  novel  and 
daring  achievement  of  Purcell  fully  entitles  him  to 
all  the  honor  since  bestowed  on  him  by  numerous 
English  and  foreign  critics.  He  is  at  present 
attracting  more  attention  in  Germany  than  has  been 
given  him  before,  and  in  other  musical  centres  his 
fame  is  spreading.  In  France,  F£tis  has  said  of 
him,  “Henry  Purcell  produced  works  in  every 
branch  of  music,  and  in  all  he  has  shown  himself  an 
artist  of  genius.” 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  urged,  that  considering 
the  era  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  infancy  of 
operatic  art  he  was  called  upon  to  witness,  Henry 
Purcell  still  stands  head  and  shoulders  above  any 
and  all  other  English  composers,  and  is,  as  Burney 
observes,  as  much  a  credit  to  England  musically,  as 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Locke  and  Newton  were  in 
poetry,  metaphysics,  mathematics  and  philosophy. 
Fashion,  that  fickle  and  all-powerful  arbiter,  may 
have  consigned  much  of  his  work  to  forgetfulness, 
but  there  is  so  much  of  inborn  grace  and  original¬ 
ity,  so  much  of  perennial  freshness  and  undying 
beauty  in  the  rest,  that  it  will  survive  all  mutations 
of  taste.  In  brief,  Purcell  deserves  an  honored 
place  among  the  great  masters  of  the  art  of  which 
he  was  so  brilliant  and  illustrous  an  exponent. 
Outside  his  native  land  he  has  not  yet  received  his 
full  measure  of  appreciation,  but  the  closer  he  is 
studied  and  the  better  he  is  known,  the  more  clear 
will  become  his  claim  to  be  considered  one  of  that 
favored  family  of  the  children  of  genius,  into  which 
were  born  Haydn  and  Mozart. 


■ 

■■ 
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HE  life  of  John  Field  would  seem 
to  have  been  less  thoroughly 
discussed  in  literature  than  that 
of  any  musician  of  equally  deserv¬ 
ing  fame.  Concerning  his  ances¬ 
try  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  lineal  descendant 
of  an  interesting  French  family  of  de-la-Feld,  who 
in  goodly  numbers  migrated  from  France,  and  were 
quite  numerous  in  England  as  early  as  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  de-la-Felds  became  so  unpopular 
among  their  English  acquaintances,  when  Edward 
the  Third  carried  on  his  war  against  France,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  drop  the  prefix  “de-la  ”  from 
the  family  name.  Subsequently  this  name  under¬ 
went  such  changes  as  Feild  and  Fielde,  until  all 
but  a  very  small  minority  of  the  de-la-Felds’  descen¬ 
dants  became  known  as  the  Fields. 

The  subject  of  this  biography  has  often  been 
styled  the  “  Russian  Field,”  or  the  “  Field  of  Peters¬ 
burg,”  but  he  was  in  fact  an  Irishman,  for  he  was 
born  in  Dublin  of  Irish  parents,  July  26,  1782. 
His  father  was  a  theatre  violinist ;  but  the  superior 
musician  of  his  paternal  ancestors  was  his  grand¬ 
father.  He  was  employed  as  organist  in  one  of  the 
Dublin  city  churches.  In  his  fifth  year  Field,  the  son, 
commenced  the  study  of  music  under  the  guidance 
of  his  grandfather,  who  subjected  him  to  such  ped¬ 
antry  and  ill-treatment  that  he  made  little  progress. 
Young  Field,  wrongly  anticipating  that  he  could  rid 
himself  of  his  misfortunes,  ran  away  from  home. 
Such  meagre  resources  as  he  collected  for  his  ven¬ 
ture  soon  gave  out ;  and  after  having  found  the 
world  at  large  even  more  cruel  in  its  treatment  of 
a  little  vagabond  than  a  heartless  parent  could  be, 
he  was  only  too  glad  to  return. 

The  Field  family  remained  in  Dublin  until  several 
years  later,  when  the  father  was  called  tp  Bath  ;  but 
he  had  been  there  only  a  short  time  when  he  was 
offered  a  position  in  the  orchestra  of  a  London 
theatre  ;  and  to  London  the  Fields  went. 

In  London,  Field  became  an  articled  pupil  of 


Muzio  Clementi,  whose  proteg£  he  long  remained. 
In  1792-95  he  played  at  public  concerts,  and  upon 
one  occasion  he  performed  concertos  by  Dussek 
and  Clementi.  In  r799  he  produced  an  original 
concerto  which  he  played  in  public.  The  notable 
performance  of  this  work,  however,  was  at  the  Co¬ 
vent  Garden  Theatre,  Feb.  20,  1801,  when  Mozart’s 
requiem  and  Handel’s  “  L’Allegro  ”  were  also  given. 

When  Field  visited  Paris  in  1802,  his  performances 
of  the  great  fugues  of  Bach  and  Handel  called  forth 
the  astonishment  of  all  the  Parisians.  The  concert 
tour  was  extended  to  Vienna,  where  Clementi  stren¬ 
uously  urged  that  his  pupil  should  remain  and  study 
under  Albrechtsberger,  the  renowned  instructor  of 
Beethoven  and  Hummel.  It  was  thought  important 
that  Field  should  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the 
contrapuntal  auxiliaries  of  his  art ;  but  this  he  never 
did.  When  the  time  came  for  dementi’s  departure 
from  Vienna,  Field  could  not  consent  to  a  separa¬ 
tion,  and  tearfully  pleaded  with  his  master  that  he 
might  accompany  him  to  St.  Petersburg.  So  to  this 
golden  city  of  the  north  both  master  and  pupil 
journeyed.  Upon  arriving  there  the  numerous 
friends  of  Clementi  became  those  of  Field. 

Not  all  went  smoothly,  for  Clementi  soon 
became  jealous  of  the  fame  his  pupil  had  so 
rapidly  acquired,  and  he  did  all  in  his  power  to 
prevent  Field  from  excelling  him.  Furthermore, 
while  Clementi  had  received  from  Field’s  father  an 
apprenticeship  fee  of  one  hundred  guineas,  and 
while  also  earning  a  good  salary  through  his  lessons 
and  soirees  which  he  gave  at  the  houses  of  the 
wealthy,  poor  Field  was  left  to  mope  in  his  solitary 
chamber  ;  there  to  want  for  food  and  clothing  ;  there 
to  bemoan  the  fact  that,  although  it  was  the  winter¬ 
time  in  Russia,  his  avaricious  guardian  would  not  pro¬ 
vide  him  with  an  overcoat. 

Spohr  in  his  autobiography  relates  that  in  1802, 
when  he  called  on  Field  and  Clementi,  he  was  much 
amused  at  the  grotesque  picture  of  finding  the  two 
celebrated  musicians  in  their  lodging  at  the  wash- 
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tub,  where  they  were  doing  their  own  washing.  He 
describes  Field  as  a  pale,  gaunt,  overgrown  youth, 
who  wore  ill-fitting  clothes,  but  whose  dreamy, 
melancholy  playing  made  one  forget  all  this ;  for 
when  he  played,  says  Spohr,  “  Mann  hat  nur  ein 
Ohr.”  On  dementi’s  departure  for  the  south  Field 
remained  in  St.  Petersburg.  When  his  master  re¬ 
turned  to  that  city  (1804)  in  company  with  Klengel 
and  Berger,  he  found  Field  as  a  pianist  to  be  the 
beau-ideal  of  all  the  Russians.  Field  gave  numerous 
concerts  in  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  was  a  great 
favorite  with  the  nobility. 

In  1812  he  gave  concerts  in  Riga,  Moscow  and 
other  Russian  cities,  his  performance  being  uni¬ 
formly  marked  by  a  crescendo  of  success. 

In  1813  he  married  a  French  lady  named 
Charpentier,  whom  he  had  met  at  Moscow.  *  Like 
her  husband,  she  too  was  a  pianoforte  player  and 
exhibited  publicly  in  Kiew.  The  only  offspring  of 
this  union,  a  son,  was  born  in  18x5. 

In  1816,  the  first  three  of  his  celebrated  noc¬ 
turnes  appeared.  The  fourth  and  fifth  nocturnes 
were  published  in  1817. 

Field  was  not  long  married.  His  negligent  hab¬ 
its  of  living  proved  so  annoying  to  his  wife  that 
she  separated  from  him.  The  son  remained  with 
the  mother  and  both  adopted  her-  maiden  name, 
Charpentier.  Young  Charpentier,  n£  Field,  after¬ 
wards  changed  his  name  to  Leonoff.  He  was  a 
very  good  tenor  singer,  and  an  attach^  of  the 
National  theatre  in  St.  Petersburg. 

In  .1822,  Field  determined  to  quit  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  and  take  up  his  residence  in  Moscow.  To 
this  city  parents  brought  their  children  from  re¬ 
mote  parts  of  the  empire,  that  they  might  have 
it  said  of  them  that  they  had  been  taught  by 
him.  He  could  easily  have  made  his  fortune 
had  he  not  acquired  an  irrepressible  fondness  for 
strong  drink,  especially  champagne.  Furthermore 
he.  became  so  lazy  that  he  gave  nearly  all  his  lessons 
while  lying  in  bed  in  an  adjoining  chamber.  He 
often  fell  asleep  when  giving  his  lessons.  He  was 
once  asked  if  he  thought  he  was  paid  twenty  rubles 
for  allowing  himself  to  be  played  to  sleep.  In 
1823,  Hummel  went  to  Moscow  and,  calling  upon 
Field,  he  found  him  engaged  in  giving  a  lesson. 
After, an  amusing  dialogue  between  the  two  musi¬ 
cians,  Hummel  pretending  he  was  a  German  mer¬ 
chant,  yet  a  musical  enthusiast,  who  had  journeyed 
a  long  distance  in  order  to  meet  the  celebrated 


composer,  Field  seated  himself  at  the  piano  and 
performed  several  of  his  own  compositions.  Then 
in  a  very  patronizing  way  he  invited  the  caller  to 
perform,  whereupon  the  latter  made  use  of  Field’s 
own  themes  in  such  a  skilful,  quaint,  and  character¬ 
istic  manner  that  his  identity  became  transparent. 
Field  could  no  longer  be  deceived,  and  he  stood 
transfixed  with  astonishment.  Dropping  his  pipe 
from  his  mouth  and  drying  his  tears,  he  seized 
Hummel  and  exclaimed  :  “  You  are  Hummel !  you 
are  Hummel  !  There  is  nobody  but  Hummel  in  the 
whole  world  who  is  capable  of  such  inspiration  !  ” 
and  it  was  with  no  little  difficulty  that  Hummel 
released  himself  from  the  powerful  grasp  of  his 
admirer.  Field’s  best  known  pupils  were  Charles 
Mayer,  Michael  Ivanovitch  Glinka,  Marie  Szyma- 
nowska,  and  Charles  Neate.  While  three  of  these 
pupils  became  renowned  musicians,  Mme.  Szyma- 
nowska  was  chiefly  celebrated  because  of  Goethe’s 
infatuation  for  her. 

In  1829,  Field  resolved  to  take  a  trip  by  water  to 
London,  which  resolution  he  did  not  carry  into 
effect  until  1832.  On  Feb..  27th,  1832,  he  per¬ 
formed  his  E-flat  pianoforte  concerto  for  the  first 
time  in  public  at  a  Philharmonic  concert  in  Lon¬ 
don.  On  March  29,  1832,  he  attended  the  funeral 
of  Clementi. 

From  London  he  went  to  Paris,  and  here  some 
disappointment  was  expressed  that  his  playing  was 
no  longer  distinguished  for  that  power  and  elegance 
for  which  it  had  formerly  been  so  remarkable. 

Marmontel  refers  to  him  at  this  time  as  being  a 
“  worn-out,  vulgar-looking  man  of  fifty,  whose 
outward  appearance  contrasted  painfully  with  his 
artistic  performances,  and  whose  heavy,  thick-set 
form  in  conjunction  with  the  delicacy  and  dream¬ 
iness  of  his  musical  thoughts,  called  to  mind  Ros¬ 
sini’s  saying  of  a  celebrated  singer  :  “  Elle  a  l’air 
d’un  £16phant  qui  aurait  avale  un  rossignol.” 

In  the  spring  of  1833,  Field  went  to  Brussels, 
from  which  city  he  extended  his  concert  tour  to 
the  principal  cities  of  Switzerland,  South  Germany, 
and  South  France,  wandering  from  Toulouse  towards 
the  East,  and  gathering  fresh  laurels  in  every  city 
that  he  visited. 

In  1834,  he  was  in  Geneva,  but  he  left  there  for 
Italy,  where  little  is  heard  from  him  except  that  he 
gave  concerts  in  such  cities  as  Milan,  Venice  and 
Naples  with  but  small  success.  In  Naples,  his 
health  gave  way  and  he  suffered  severely  from 
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fistula.  He  was  taken  to  the  hospital,  where  a 
critical  operation  was  performed,  and  he  remained 
there  many  days.  He  passed  months  in  a  wretched 
condition  until  the  summer  of  1835,  when  a  Russian 
family  named  Raemanou  induced  him  to  return  with 
them  to  Moscow.  Here  his  health  improved  some¬ 
what  until  December,  1836,  when  he  was  taken  with 
a  terrible  cough,  which  ended  fatally  Jan.  11,  1837. 

Any  review  of  Field’s  life  would  be  incomplete 
that  did  not  refer  to  him  as  one  of  the  most  aggres¬ 
sive  and  successful  participants  in  the  rivalry  that 
long  existed  between  the  so-called  “Vienna”  or 
“Mozart,”  and  the  “Clementi”  schools  of  piano¬ 
forte  playing. 

On  Dec.  14,  1781,  when  Clementi  and  Mozart 
engaged  in  a  competitive  trial  of  their  artistic  skill 
before  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  Clementi,  while  he 
was  a  somewhat  cold  and  prosaic  interpreter, 
appeared  nevertheless  as  Mozart’s  superior  in  the 
surpassingly  rich,  full  tone  that  he  was  enabled  to 
produce  from  his  English  instrument.  In  1802 
Clementi  placed  Field  at  a  similar  advantage  over 
such  disciples  of  Mozart  as  Hummel  and  Czerny, 
who  still  preferred  their  antique  Vienna  instrument, 
although  it  had  far  less  tone-carrying  power  than  its 
English  rival. 

Field’s  style  of  playing  at  this  period  was  com¬ 


pared  to  Catalani’s  style  of  singing,  while  there  were 
many  who  affirmed  that  Field  had  the  advantage  of 
a  still  superior  taste.  There  could  have  been  but 
slight,  if  any,  exaggeration  in  such  claims.  Field 
even  surpassed  Clementi  in  the  tone  he  produced 
from  his  instrument.  It  may  prove  interesting  to 
note  that  his  hand  position  was  a  model,  even  for 
our  own  time.  His  fingers  alone  played.  There 
was  no  unnecessary  movement  of  either  hand  or 
arm ;  yet  each  finger  would  strike  the  keys  with 
such  mechanical  power  and  nicety,  that  he  was 
enabled  to  produce  the  loudest  as  well  as  the  softest 
tones,  the  longest  as  well  as  the  shortest  notes,  in 
equal  perfection,  and  without  visible  effort. 

That  John  Field  more  than  any  pianist  set  a 
direct  impress  upon  Chopin’s  artistic  style,  is  more 
than  implied  by  a  number  of  letters  written  by  the 
latter  from  Paris  and  Dresden,  in  which  he  refers 
to  Kalkbrenner,  Klengel,  and  many  others  who 
mentioned  the  marked  resemblance  of  his  playing  to 
that  of  Field. 

More  explicit  information  on  this  point  may  be 
found  in  Mikuli’s  edition  to  the  works  of  Chopin. 
“  The  tone  which  Chopin  produced  from  the  in¬ 
strument,”  says  Mikuli,  “  was  always  very  voluminous, 
yet  especially  so  in  cantabiles.  In  this  respect, 
Field  alone  could  be  compared  to  him.” 


What  estimate  should  be  formed  of  Field  as  a 

<• 

composer  is  a  question  that  will  long  be  asked,  yet 
will  be  variously  answered,  according  as  the  prin¬ 
ciples  or  the  idiosyncracies  of  musicians  differ. 

Field,  unlike  Chopin,  has  not  shown  even  in  the 
worthiest  specimens  of  the  nocturne  form  which  he 
originated,  and  which  Chopin  imitated  and  improved 
upon,  that  he  was  ever  greatly  moved  by  the  strength 
of  his  passion  or  the  flight  of  his  imagination,  quite 
away  from  the  round  earth  or  the  mere  animal  who 
inhabits  it.  Of  his  eighteen  or  nineteen  nocturnes, 
only  about  twelve  of  them  would  seem  to  merit  their 
title  ;  yet  in  these  immortal  twelve,  there  is  the  sur¬ 
prisingly  delicate  and  piquant  fancy,  the  human  ten¬ 
derness,  and  fertility  in  the  extreme_  of  the  true 
tone-poet.  Very  few  of  the  loftier  masters,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  instruction  to  be  derived  from  their 
technical  power  and  originality,  their  beauty  of  form, 
and  strength  of  flight,  have  ever  spoken  in  the  tone- 
world  with  a  greater  charm  of  naturalness  than  did 


John  Field.  Nearly  all  his  music  has  a  special  char¬ 
acter  of  its  own.  His  influence  upon  his  contempo¬ 
raries  and  successors  has  been  as  some  sweet  nectar, 
it  is  true,  yet  at  the  same  time  as  healthful  as  the 
purest  air.  Somewhat  rhapsodically,  yet  with  but 
slight  exaggeration,  has  Franz  Liszt  written  of  his 
nocturnes,  that  “  they  remain  new  by  the .  side  of 
many  contemporaneous  works  that  are  long  since 
old.  Many  years  have  passed  since  their  first  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  yet  a  fragrant  balsamic  odor  is  wafted 
from  them  to  us.  Where  else,”  adds  Liszt,  “  can 
we  find  such  completeness  of  inimitable  naivety? 

“No  one  has  ever  attempted  it  and,  what  is  more, 
no  one  ever  will  attempt  it,  after  having  harkened 
to  his  musings, —  when,  giving  himself  over  to  his 
inspiration,  he  would  turn  away  from  the  first  sketch 
of  the  composition  as  it  existed  in  his  mind,  and 
form  ney  groups  in  uninterrupted  succession,  which, 
like  a  garland  of  flowers  he  would  throw  around  his 
melodies.  These  he  so  readorned,  that  theii 
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languishing  tremor  and  delicate  forms  were  by  no 
means  obscured  though  lurking,  as  it  were,  behind  a 
transparent  veil.” 

Though  neither  an  inspired  poet  like  Chopin  nor 
a  philosopher  like  Hummel,  he  nevertheless  had  his 
own  rich  vein  of  original  thought.  We  are  indebted 
to  Field  for  the  germ  of  so  much  that  delights  us  in 
the  perennially  beautiful  tone-poems  of  Chopin. 

In  the  Field  nocturne  appeared  a  new  element, 
which  was  destined  to  work  as  unique  an  innovation 
as  can  be  cited  in  the  history  of  pianoforte  music. 

How  unjust  seems  the  following  criticism  which 
the  famous  Rellstab  wrote  over  his  own  signature  in 
the  Iris,  published  in  1834.  In  No.  4,  Vol.  5  of  this 
paper,  occurs  the  following  unique  passage  concern¬ 
ing  Chopin’s  three  nocturnes,  Op.  9  :  — 

“When  Field  smiles,  Chopin  makes  a  grinning 
grimace ;  where  Field  sighs,  Chopin  groans ;  where 
Field  shrugs  his  shoulders,  Chopin  twists  his  whole 
body ;  where  Field  puts  some  seasoning  into  the 
food,  Chopin  empties  a  handful  of  Cayenne  pep¬ 
per  ...  In  short,  if  one  holds  Field’s  charming 
romances  before  a  distorting  concave  mirror,  so  that 
every  delicate  expression  becomes  coarse,  one  gets 
Chopin’s  work  ...  We  implore  Mr.  Chopin  to  re¬ 
turn  to  nature.  ” 

Which  criticism  Chopin  resents  in-  a  very  ill-tem¬ 
pered  reply  to  Rellstab,  whom  he  calls  “  a  very  bad 
man,  a  musical  snarler  (Schnurrbart)  and  Berlin  wit- 
cracker  (Witzenmacher) . 

The  celebrated  rondos  of  Field  are  nearly  all 
written  in  a  spirit  of  frolicsome  and  child-like 
gaiety,  and  constitute  by  far  the  worthier  portion  of 
his  sonatas.  The  first  allegros  of  these  sonatas  are 
for  the  most  part  such  weak  and  clumsy  imitations 
of  the  real  sonata-pattern  as  to  raise  no  claim  to 
their  being  redeemed  from  obscurity.  Only  two  of 
Field’s  seven  concertos  became  famous.  The  one  in 
A-flat  major  was  often  played  by  Chopin.  It  is  a 
work  of'  lasting  value,  the  first  movement  of  which 
was  undoubtedly  made  use  of  by  Chopin  as  a  model 
for  his  concerto  in  F  minor.  Robert  Schumann 
has  expressed  himself  as  so  delighted  with  it  that, 
to  quote  his  own  somewhat  extravagant  estimate  of 
the  work,  “  he  could  do  nothing  more  reasonable 


than  to  praise  it  endlessly”  ;  yet  he  also  finds  the 
concerto  “very  English.”  The  remaining  con¬ 
certos  contain  not  a  few  beautiful  motives,  the 
carrying  out  of  which  in  nearly  every  instance  is  as 
though  the  “  composer’s  hand  had  worked  it,  but 
not  his  genius.” 

In  order  to  find  a  striking  illustration  of  Chopin’s 
'tendency  to  be  reminiscent  of  Field  in  his  nocturnes, 
compare  Field’s  nocturne  No.  5  in  B-flat  major  with 
the  first  and  second  subjects  of  Chopin’s  Op.  32, 
No.  2, 

In  conclusion,  when  we  reflect  that  John  Field 
was  one  of  the  first  pianists  of  Europe,  and  distin¬ 
guished  for  such  triumphs  in  the  concert-room  as 
were  seldom  equalled  by  his  contemporaries,  it  ap¬ 
pears  a  little  extraordinary  that  his  worthier  com¬ 
positions  for  the  pianoforte,  notably  the  nocturnes 
and  the  concertos  named,  should  be  so  little  familiar 
to  either  professors  or  amateurs. 

It  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  Field  did  not  follow 
the  advice  of  dementi  and  study  under  Albrechts- 
berger,  since  musical  composition,  so  inherently  un¬ 
congenial  to  him  as  a  mere  method  or  science,  was 
a  free  Impulse.  He  was  an  ardent  devotee  of  that 
monodic  style  of  writing  that  in  no  small  measure 
anticipated  the  Mendelssohn  songs  without  words. 

It  is  also  fortunate  that  he  was  born  and  passed 
the  most  impressionable  years  of  his  life  in  a  land 
where  every  civic  occupation  had  its  characteristic 
music,  —  in  the  land  whose  minstrelsy  should  in¬ 
deed  be  rated  as  second  to  none  in  the  annals  of 
aboriginal  art.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  Field’s 
earliest  impressions  of  music  came  from  the  Planxty 
or  Pleraca;  also  from  the  Jig  or  Rinnce,  an  unmis¬ 
takable  imitation  of  the  Giga  of  Corelli  (b.  1652  ;  d. 
1 7 1 3 )  a°d  Geminiani  (b.  1680  ;  d.  1761),  two  com¬ 
posers  very  popular  in  Ireland  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  musical  nature  of 
the  boy  Field  could  but  have  become  permeated 
with  a  native  minstrelsy  and  with  other  ear-catching 
influences  to  which  reference  has  been  made ;  and 
their  unique  effect  upon  the  art-work  of  his  matur¬ 
ity  can  easily  be  discerned  in  his  quaintly  naive  and 
melodic  rondos. 
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HE  seventeen  years  that  have 
elapsed,  since  the  death  of  Sir 
William  Sterndale  Bennett,  repre¬ 
sent  so  short  a  period  in  the 
history  of  art ;  the  impress  of  the 
work  he  accomplished  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  the  University  of  Cambridge,  the  Philhar¬ 
monic  Society,  the  Bach  Society,  and  other  insti¬ 
tutions  in  which  he  took  a  never-failing  interest,  is 
still  so  recent;  the  memory  of  those — ourselves 
among  the  number  —  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
his  friendship  and  intimacy,  is  still  so  crowded  with 
recollections  of  his  blameless  life,  his  kindly  dispo¬ 
sition,  and  his  faithful  devotion  to  the  art  he  loved, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  write  or  think  of  him  as  of  one 
who  has  already  passed  away  from  us  —  whose  name 
has  already  taken  its  place  upon  the  ever  lengthen¬ 
ing  catalogue  of  “The  More.” 

Yet,  even  now,  the  page  of  history  would  be  in¬ 
complete  without  the  annals  of  his  life-work  ;  and 
the  more  that  is  said  of  him  now,  while  his  memory 
is  green,  the  richer  will  be  the  store  of  trustworthy 
record  laid  up  for  the  use  of  the  students  of  a 
generation  yet  to  come,  and  the  clearer  will  be  the 
tints  in  which  his  example  will  be  painted  for  their 
imitation. 

William  Sterndale  Bennett  was  born  at  Sheffield, 
on  the  thirteenth  of  April,  1816;  a  little  more  than 
a  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Henry 
Purcell,  the  only  other  composer  of  English  birth 
whose  genius  can  be  fitly  compared  with  his  own. 

His  father,  Robert  Bennett,  well-known  in  his 
day  as  a  successful  song-writer,  held  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  organist  at  one  of  the  churches  in  Sheffield, 
and  probably  transmitted  his  artistic  tastes  as  an 
heirloom  to  his  son.  He  died,  however,  in  1819, 
and  little  William  Sterndale  was  then  committed 
to  the  guardianship  of  his  grandfather,  John  Ben¬ 
nett,  a  lay-clerk  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
a  singer  of  long  and  well-tried  experience.  In  the 


house  of  this  affectionate  protector  the  child  lived 
in  an  atmosphere  of  music,  and  manifested  so  pre¬ 
cocious  an  aptitude  for  its  study,  that  in  1824,  he 
was  admitted  as  a  chorister  at  King’s  College,  in 
the  chapel  of  which,  as  well  as  in  that  of  St.  John’s, 
his  guardian  had  previously  held  appointments. 
Here,  again,  the  precocity  of  his  talent  became  so 
clearly  apparent,  that  in  1826,  he  was  liberated 
from  his  engagement  in  the  choir  and  placed  as  a 
student  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  London, 
then  recently  founded  by  Lord  Burghersh  —  after¬ 
wards  Earl  of  Westmoreland  —  whose  enthusiastic 
love  of  art  had  already  raised  it  to  a  very  high  and 
influential  position  indeed. 

The  Royal  Academy  was  at  that  period  the  only 
institution  of  any  importance  devoted  to  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  musicians  in  England. 

It  was  established  in  a  large  house,  formerly  the 
mansion  of  Lord  Tenterden,  in  Tenterden  Street, 
Hanover  Square;  which  premises,  with  large  and 
important  additions,  it  still  occupies.  There  were, 
however,  some  peculiar  features  in  its  management 
which  have  long  since  been  abandoned.  I  he  upper 
rooms  were  furnished  as  dormitories,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  students  —  Sterndale  Bennett  among  the 
number  —  were  boarded  and  lodged  in  the  institu¬ 
tion  under  the  supervision  of  a  staff  of  officers,  one 
of  whom,  holding  the  appointment  of  chaplain  and 
schoolmaster,  undertook  within  certain  limits  the 
care  of  their  general  education.  1  he  resident 
students  were  required  to  wear  a  distinctive  uniform, 
consisting  of  a  blue  cloth  jacket  and  trousers,  with 
gilt  buttons,  and  a  blue  cloth  cap  with  a  band  of 
gold-lace.  The  buttons  were  engraved  with  a  royal 
crown  surrounded  by  the  motto  of  the  academy ;  and 
the  whole  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  the  uniform 
then  worn  by  midshipmen  in  the  royal  navy  — 
probably  originating  in  the  marked  predilection  of 
Lord  Burghersh,  who  had  fought  with  distinction 
at  Waterloo,  for  associations  connected  with  the 
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profession  of  arms.  A  complete  suit  of  this  uniform 
worn  by  Sterndale  Bennett  in  the  days  of  his  early 
boyhood,  was  carefully  preserved  by  Mrs.  Bennett 
among  her  household  treasures,  in  later  years. 

The  academy  numbered  among  its  teaching 
staff  the  best  English  professors  of  the  period,  with 
a  few  distinguished  foreigners.  Among  others  who 
taught  there  were  Dr.  Crotch,  Mr.  Cipriani  Potter, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes  and  Mr.  Lucas.  From  all  of 
these,  in  turn,  Bennett  received  instruction ;  study¬ 
ing  composition,  first  under  Mr.  Lucas  and  after¬ 
wards  under  Dr.  Crotch ;  and  the  pianoforte,  first 
under  Mr.  Holmes  and  then  under  Mr.  Cipriani 
Potter,  the  pupil  and  intimate  friend  of  Beethoven. 

Though  Sterndale  Bennett  entered  the  Academy 
at  so  early  an  age,  a  very  few  years  elapsed  before 
the  characteristics  of  the  master  began  to  manifest 
themselves  in  the  person  of  the  student.  He  wrote 
much  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Crotch ;  and  from 
the  very  first,  the  individuality  of  his  genius  dis¬ 
played  itself  in  forms  quite  unmistakable.  Though 
devoted  to  the  school  of  Mozart,  he  never  in  one 
single  instance  wrote  in  Mozart’s  style  or  in  that 
of  any  other  composer  whatever,  whether  contem¬ 
porary  or  of  a  past  age.  Not  even  in  the  compo¬ 
sitions  of  his  boyhood,  in  those  written  confessedly 
for  purposes  of  study,  can  any  shadow  of  imitative 
plagiarism  be  found.  He  could  not  write  even 
while  under  instruction,  in  any  other  than  his 
own  individual  style.  Very  many  of  his  early  works 
have  been  wisely  withheld  from  publication.  The 
world  would  have  gained  little  by  their  possession, 
and  the  composer’s  reputation  would  have  gained 
nothing.  But  the  works  themselves  are  in  the 
highest  degree  interesting.  Though  written  avow¬ 
edly  as  academical  exercises,  they  are  as  full  of  in¬ 
dividual  character  as  many  of  the  more  mature 
works,  and  show  nothing  whatever  of  the  influence 
brought  to  bear  upon  them  by  the  teacher.  Dr. 
Crotch  was  emphatically  a  scholastic  musician ;  a 
learned  theorist ;  a  model  examiner,  from  whose  keen 
glance  no  unhappy  candidate  for  an  academical  de¬ 
gree  could  hope  to  hide  a  case  of  consecutive  fifths  or 
octaves,  in  eight,  or  even  sixteen-part  counterpoint. 
But  of  individuality  of  style  his  compositions  be¬ 
tray  no  trace.  This,  of  course,  was  a  matter  of  no 
consequence  whatever  to  his  pupils,  since  the  quality 
in  question  is  one  which  can  by  no  possibility  be 
taught.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  Sterndale 
Bennett  ever  acquired  more  than  an  instinctive 


mastery  over  the  course  of  instruction  communicated 
to  him  by  the  learned  doctor.  He  felt,  unerringly, 
theoretical  truths  which  he  was  quite  unable  to 
formulate  in  words.  And  these  truths  were  crystal¬ 
lized  in  his  music  with  all  the  clearness  of  pro¬ 
foundly  logical  syllogism,  though  he  had  never 
given  a  moment’s  consideration  to  tkeir  mathe¬ 
matical  basis.  This  well-established  fact  is  exem¬ 
plified  in  his  works,  from  first  to  last ;  in  his  earliest 
productions  at  the  Royal  Academy,  no  less  than  in 
his  latest  published  compositions. 

The  first  of  his  works  that  attracted  general 
attention  was  the  pianoforte  concerto  in  D  minor, 
composed  in  1832,  when  he  was  just  sixteen  years 
old,  and  now  known  as  Op.  1.  of  his  published 
works.  In  1833,  the  Royal  Academy  gave  a 
“  Prize  Concert,”  in  the  scheme  of  which  the 
concerto  in  D  minor  formed  an  important  item.  It 
was  played  by  the  composer;  and  Mendelssohn, 
who  had  been  invited  to  hear  it,  warmly  expressed 
his  admiration  of  the  promising  work,  which  was 
published  immediately  afterward  at  the  expense 
of  the  academy.  Pie  was  writing  diligently  at  this 
period,  and  very  soon  afterwards  published  his 
Capriccio  in  D  minor  (Op.  2),  dedicated  to  Mr. 
Cipriani  Potter.  This  was  followed  in  the 
next  year  (1834)  by  the  overture  to  “  Parisina,”  a 
work  full  of  gloomy  passion,  and  a  thoroughly  tragic 
pathos  the  more  remarkable  since  it  is  altogether 
removed  from  his  usual  characteristic  style  of  writ¬ 
ing,  and  can  only  have  been  suggested  by  the 
peculiar  attribute  of  genius  which  compels  its 
possesser,  if  attacking  a  subject  at  all,  to  do  so  in 
most  frank  and  perfect  accordance  with  its  true 
spirit.  The  story  of  “  Parisina”  embodies  one  of  the 
most  cruel  tragedies  on  record ;  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  a  more  striking  commentary 
upon  it,  or  one  painted  in  more  consistently  sad  and 
gloomy  tints,  than  Sterndale  Bennett’s  overture  to 
Lord  Byron’s  poem.  It  was  followed  in  the  same 
year,  by  the  pianoforte  concerto  in  C  minor  (Op.  9), 
played  by  the  composer  at  a  concert  given  by  the 
Society  of  British  Musicians  ;  a  work  of  more  elabor¬ 
ate  construction  than  either  its  predecessor  in  D 
minor,  or  an  intervening  concerto  in  E-flat,  now 
published  as  Op.  4.  This  composition  brings  to  a 
conclusion  what  may  fitly  be  designated  as  the  first 
period  of  the  composer’s  art-life  —  that  in  which  he 
was  virtually  under  the  tutelage  of  an  intelligent  and 
sympathetic  professional  staff,  although  the  innate 
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force  of  his  own  genius  rendered  him  really  inde¬ 
pendent  of  any  extraneous  aid  whatever,  save,  per¬ 
haps,  that  afforded  by  prudent  and  well-directed 
criticism  on  the  part  of  his  teachers. 

The  second  period  begins  with  a  composition 

which  has  ever  since  been  classed  among  the  best 

and  most  strikingly  original  of  the  composer’s  works, 

the  overture  “The  Naiades”  (Op.  15).  It  is 

impossible  to  accord  too  high  a  meed  of  praise 

to  this  delightful  inspiration.  The  grace  of  its 

characteristic  subjects,  the  symmetry  of  its  form,  the 

delicacy  of  its  instrumentation,  and  above  all,  the 

poetical  treatment  of  its  enchanting  theme,  place  it 

in  a  category  far  above  that  in  which  any  other 

contemporaneous  composition  —  save  only  the  best 

productions  of  Mendelssohn  and  Spohr  —  can  be 

justly  classed.  Some  idea  of  the  effect  it  produced 

upon  the  musical  world  may  be  formed  from  the 

fact  that  a  German  firm  consented  to  publish  it,  in 

full  score,  at  a  period  in  which  printed  scores,  even 

of  the  works  of  the  greatest  masters,  were  scarcely 

» 

ever  given  to  the  public;  and  the  neat  little 'score 
of  “Die  Najaden”  —  as  it  was  called  in  Germany, 
—  was  looked  upon  as  a  real  boon  by  every  true  lover 
of  art,  and  at  once  took  its  place  beside  the  similar 
editions  of  Mendelssohn’s  overtures  to  the  “  Mid¬ 
summer  Night’s  Dream  ”  and  “  Fingal’s  Cave.” 

This  typical  work,  which  is  universally  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  represent  the  composer’s  genius  in  its 
most  captivating  phase,  was  composed  in  1836; 
and  the  same  year  witnessed  the  production  of  a 
pianoforte  concerto  in  F  minor,  which,  though 
still  in  manuscript,  might  well  have  been  allowed  a 
place  among  the  best  of  the  author’s  published  works. 

So  brilliant  was  the  promise  afforded  by  these  two 
beautiful  compositions,  given  to  the  world  at  a  time 
when  their  author  had  only  just  completed  his 
twentieth  year,  that  the  Messrs.  Broadwood,  who 
had  been  no  less  deeply  impressed  by  the  masterly 
style  of  Sterndale  Bennett’s  pianoforte  playing  — 
already  remarkable  for  its  delicacy  of  touch  and 
instinctive  poetical  feeling,  —  than  by  his  talent  as  a 
composer,  generously  proposed  that  he  should  re¬ 
side  for  a  year  in  Leipsic,  at  their  expense.  The 
opportunity  was  a  golden  one ;  for  Mendelssohn 
was  then  directing  the  Gewandhaus  concerts,  to 
which  he  had  given  an  artistic  impulse  so  happy  in 
its  results  and  so  powerful  in  its  influence,  that 
Leipsic  was  already  recognized  as  the  most  refined 
art-nursery  in  Europe,  and  the  prospect  of  pro¬ 


longed  and  familiar  intercourse  with  the  great 
master  who  had  already  shown  such  warm  and 
ready  sympathy  with  his  work,  was  the  most  tempt¬ 
ing  that  could  possibly  have  been  offered  to  the 
young  composer. 

The  offer  was  at  once  gratefully  accepted ;  and 
the  visit  resulted  in  winning  for  the  young  musician 
in  Germany  a  reputation  at  least  as  high  as  that 
which  he  enjoyed  at  any  period  of  his  career  in  his 
native  country.  He  was  welcomed  with  open 
arms ;  played  his  pianoforte  concertos  and  con¬ 
ducted  his  overture  “  The  Naiades  ”  at  the  Ge¬ 
wandhaus  with  the  greatest  possible  success  ;  formed 
a  sincere  and  lasting  friendship  with  Robert  Schu¬ 
mann  and  returned  to  England  at  the  end  of  the 
year  with  enlarged  experience,  and  the  hearty  ap¬ 
proval  and  best  wishes  of  every  German  musician 
with  whom  he  had  been  brought  into  contact. 

He  made  a  second  visit  to  Leipsic  in  1840, 
taking  with  him  his  Fourth  Pianoforte  Concerto, 
in  F  minor  (Op.  19)  ;  his  Caprice  in  E  major, 
for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra  (Op.  22)  ;  and  the 
overture  “The  Wood  Nymphs  ”  (Op.  20)  — a  work 
of  the  same  class  as  the  overture  “The  Naiades,” 
equally  redolent  of  purest  poetical  feeling,  equally 
graceful  in  conception  and  symmetrical  in  form, 
embodying  a  picture  of  sunrise  so  delicately 
painted  and  so  full  of  reverent  homage  to  nature, 
that  it  fairly  ranks  among  the  most  perfect  examples 
of  this  kind  of  music  that  have  ever  been  given  to  the 
world.  These  new  compositions  were  received  in 
Germany  as  warmly  as  the  earlier  ones  had  been 
welcomed  in  1836,  if  not  more  so,  and  served  to 
establish  their  author’s  reputation  more  firmly  than 
ever ;  and  he  left  Leipsic  with  a  general  feeling  of 
artistic  recognition  and  social  good-will. 

On  his  return  to  England,  Sterndale  Bennett  at 
once  entered  on  a  course  of  hard  professional  work, 
which  he  continued  without  intermission,  till  the 
day  of  his  death. 

In  1844  he  married  Miss  Mary  Anne  Wood, 
daughter  of  Captain  James  Wood,  R.  N.,  to  whom, 
during  the  time  of  his  engagement,  he  paid  the 
truly  artistic  compliment  of  presenting  a  new  over¬ 
ture,  entitled  with  the  simple  naivete  for  which  he 
was  celebrated,  “Marie  des  Bois.”  It  was  a  lovely 
composition  in  his  most  graceful  style  ;  but  it  was, 
confessedly,  a  piece  d' occasion,  and  as  such,  was 
known  under  its  original  name  to  his  intimate 
friends  only,  though  it  has  long  been  familiar  to  the 
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public,  in  another  form:  —  the  overture  to  “The 
May  Queen.” 

It  was  a  little  before  this  period  that  we  ourselves 
were  placed  under  him  for  instruction,  and  we  have 
cause  for  deepest  gratitude  for  the  unwearying  care 
he  bestowed  upon  our  education.  He  was  not  a 
methodical  teacher — a  man  of  real  genius  very 
rarely  is  —  but  his  lessons  were  enlivened  by  flashes 
of  expression,  which  gave  those  of  his  pupils  who 
were  far  enough  advanced  to  profit  by  them  more 
insight  into  the  truth  than  any  amount  of  plodding. 
When  during  the  following  year,  we  were  sent  to 
Leipsic  by  his  advice,  for  the  further  prosecution 
of  our  studies,  we  found  to  our  delight  that  the 
teaching  of  Mendelssohn  —  to  whose  care  he  recom¬ 
mended  us  with  kindliest  expressions  of  interest  — 
was  characterized  by  exactly  the  same  form  of 
inspiration  —  for  one  can  call  it  nothing  less,  when 
the  master  suddenly  strikes  out  an  idea  which  in  a 
single  sentence,  places  the  pupil  in  full  possession  of 
the  truth. 

It  has  been  said  and  currently  believed,  that 
Sterndale  Bennett  was  himself  a  pupil  of  Mendels¬ 
sohn  ;  but  we  ourselves  are  able  to  assert  authori¬ 
tatively  that  the  rumor  is  utterly  groundless.  When 
he  was  first  brought  into  familiar  intercourse  with 
Mendelssohn,  in  1836,  he  neither  needed  nor 
could  have  accepted  instruction  from  anyone. 

At  this  period  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  he 
devoted  his  time  rather  to  teaching  than  to  compo¬ 
sition.  Indeed,  his  pen  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  at  any  time  a  prolific  one;  and  after  his 
marriage,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  even  his  love 
of  art  subservient  to  his  care  for  his  family.  But 
he  did  incalculable  service  to  art  in  other  ways.  In 
1849  he  founded  the  Bach  Society,  which  in  1854 
performed  Bach’s  “  Passion  Music  ”  for  the  first  time 
in  England.  In  1853  he  was  offered  the  conductor- 
ship  of  the  Gewandhaus  concerts  in  Leipsic,  an 
unheard-of  compliment  to  a  foreign  musician. 
This  office  he  declined  to  undertake,  but  in  1856 
he  accepted  the  appointment  of  permanent  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Society 
in  London.  He  was  also  elected  in  1856,  Professor 
of  Music  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  accom¬ 
panied  a  little  later  on  by  the  academical  degrees  of 
M.  A/ and  Mus.  Doc.,  and  a  stipend  of  £  100  a  year. 


In  1858  Sterndale  Bennett  produced  his  cantata, 
“  The  May  Queen  ”  at  the  Leeds  Musical  Festival 
with  great  success.  Hitherto  his  important  works 
had  been  wholly  instrumental,  but  in  this  he  com¬ 
bined  his  most  beautiful  instrumentation  with  vocal 
writing  of  the  highest  order,  and  showed  himself  to 
equal  advantage  in  both. 

In  1866,  he  accepted  the  post  of  director  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  resigning  the  conductor- 
ship  of  the  Philharmonic  Society’s  concerts,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  able  to  devote  the  greater 
attention  to  the  institution  in  which  he  himself  had 
been  educated ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it 
was  he  who,  by  his  wise  and  conscientious  govern¬ 
ment,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  high  position  that 
institution  now  enjoys. 

To  celebrate  the  Jubilee  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  in  1862,  Sterndale  Bennett  composed  his 
charming  overture  to  “Paradise  and  the  Peri,”  and 
in  the  same  year  he  set  to  music  Lord  Tennyson’s 
“  Ode  for  the  Opening  of  the  International  Exhibi¬ 
tion  ”  ;  but  the  most  important,  and  in  many  re¬ 
spects  the  greatest  of  his  works,  “  The  Woman  of 
Samaria,”  was  reserved  for  the  Birmingham  Festival 
of  1867.  These  were  followed  by  the  music  to  the 
“Ajax  ”  of  Sophocles,  and  the  superb  pianoforte 
sonata,  “  The  Maid  of  Orleans.”  But  apart  from 
all  this  original  work,  special  notice  is  due  to  “  The 
Chorale  Book  of  England,”  edited  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Otto  Goldschmidt  in  1864,  —  a  work  in 
which  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  predominating 
characteristic  is  the  refined  taste  displayed  by  the 
joint  editors  in  every  hymn-tune  they  have  treated, 
or  the  profound  scholarship  with  which  that  taste  is 
accompanied. 

In  1870  the  University  of  Oxford  conferred  upon 
Sterndale  Bennett  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  C.  L. ; 
and  in  1871  he  received  from  Her  Majesty  the 
distinction  of  knighthood.  In  1872  a  public  tes¬ 
timonial  was  presented  to  him  at  St.  James’  Hall, 
and  a  scholarship  at  the  Royal  Academy  founded 
in  his  name.  He  survived  these  tokens  of  respect 
but  three  short  years,  dying  on  the  first  of  February, 
1875,  and  receiving  on  the  sixth  of  the  same 
month,  the  tribute  of  a  public  funeral  in  Westmins¬ 
ter  Abbey. 


MICHAEL  WILLIAM  BALFE 


ICHAEL  WILLIAM  BALFE  was 
born,  May  15,  1808,  at  Dublin, 
Ireland.  His  father,  a  reputable 
violinist,  soon  discovered  that  the 
child  was  fond  of  and  had  a  gift 
for  music.  He  began  to  instruct  him  on  the  violin 
when  he  was  five  years  of  age.  This  was  the  only 
teaching  he  had,  except  from  a  musician  named 
Horn,  whose  lessons  to  the  boy  seem  to  have  been 
limited  to  some  merely  superficial  voice  training  and 
instruction  on  the  pianoforte.  It  does  not  appear 
that  at  any  time  during  his  early  life  he  devoted'him- 
self  to  a  systematic  study  of  the  art  he  afterward 
followed  with  so  much  success,  and  his  lack  of  early 
training  in  the  theory  of  music  impressed  itself  with 
unfavorable  results  on  all  his  works.  His  progress 
in  such  musical  education  as  he  received  was  rapid. 
When  seven  years  of  age  he  composed  and  scored 
a  polacca  for  a  military  band,  and  it  was  performed. 
His  father  thought  it  fully .  time  to  give  the  boy 
better  musical  instruction  than  he  was  having,  and 
placed  him  in  the  care  of  one  Rourke,  who  later 
went  to  London,  became  known  as  Rooke,  obtained 
the  post  of  chorus-master  at  Drury  Lane,  and 
eventually  made  himself  famous  by  his  opera, 
“  Amalie,  or  the  Love  Test,”  which  had  an  immense 
success  and  is  a  very  charming  work.  Balfe  stud¬ 
ied  the  violin  with  Rooke,  who  brought  the  boy 
out  as  a  violinist  when  he  was  eight  years  old.  Two 
years  later  he  composed  a  ballad  called  “The 
Lover’s  Mistake,”  which  became  popular,  and  was 
the  first  of  the  long  line  of  ballads  with  which  his 
fame  is  so  closely  connected.  When  only  sixteen 
years  of  age  he  lost  his  father  and  suddenly  found 
himself  thrown  on  his  own  resources.  .These  were 
not  very  promising,  and  he  went  to  London  in  the 
hope  of  making  a  career  there.  He  played  violin 
solos  at  the  oratorio  performances  and  soon  ob¬ 
tained  a  situation  in  the  Drury  Lane  orchestra,  then 
under  the  leadership  of  that  clever  but  eccentric 


musician,  T.  Cooke.  About  this  time  he  made  a 
favorable  impression  on  C.  F.  Horn,  organist  of 
St.  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor,  of  whom  he  took 
lessons  in  composition.  He  had  only  been  in  Lon¬ 
don  a  year  when  he  met  the  Count  Mazzara,  who, 
feeling  a  warm  interest  in  him,  became  his  patron 
and  took  him  to  Rome,  where  Balfe  resided  under 
his  protection. 

He  was  now  seventeen  and  full  of  ambition.  He 
studied  counterpoint  under  Frederici,  but  if  he 
made  any  notable  progress  in  it  his  scores  show  no 
evidence  of  the  fact.  He  then  took  lessons  in  sing¬ 
ing  from  Filippo  Galli,  in  Milan.  In  this  city  he 
composed  his  first  important  work,  a  ballet  entitled 
“  La  Perouse,”  which  was  performed  at  La  Scala 
and  with  success,  its  tunefulness  and  its  bright  or¬ 
chestration  meeting  with  warm  recognition.  He 
wished  to  follow  this  victory  up  with  another,  but 
could  obtain  no  libretto.  With  his  characteristic 
impatience,  he  then  determined  to  go  to  Paris  and 
put  himself  under  the  instruction  of  Cherubini.  He 
was  kindly  received  by  the  latter,  who  introduced 
him  to  Rossini,  then  all-powerful  at  the  Italian 
opera.  Balfe  was  engaged  as  a  barytone  singer,  and 
toward  the  close  of  1828  appeared  as  Figaro,  in 
Rossini’s  “  Barbiere,”  with  much  success.  At  the 
close  of  his  engagement  he  went  again  to  Italy,  and 
during  the  season  of  1829  was  the  leading  barytone 
at  the  Palermo  Opera  House.  Up  to  this  date,  by 
which  time  he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
he  had  not  especially  distinguished  himself.  Here, 
however,  he  wrote  an  opera  for  the  carnival  in  three 
weeks,  and  this  was  his  first  work  in  that  class.  It 
was  called  “  I  Rivale  de  le  Stessi  ”  and  was  fairly 
successful.  Then  came  very  quickly  after,  “  Un 
Avvertimento  ai  Gelosi,”  performed  at  Parma,  which 
in  turn  was  followed  rapidly  by  “  Henri  IV.”  pro¬ 
duced  at  Milan,  where  he  was  engaged  at  La  Scala 
to  sing  with  Malibran.  Soon  after  he  became 
acquainted  with  Mile.  Rosen,  a  German  singer  with 
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whom  he  fell  in  love  and  married.  He  remained  in 
Italy  until  1835,  when  he  returned  to  London  and 
wras  heard  in  concerts  public  and  private.  In  the 
fall  of  this  year  he  produced  “The  Siege  of 
Rochelle  ”  at  Drury  Lane,  and  made  his  first  brilliant 
success.  The  opera  had  the  extraordinary  run  of 
three  months,  and  Balfe’s  reputation  was  established. 
Early  in  1836  “The  Maid  of  Artois”  was  produced 
with  Malibran,  then  in  the  height  of  her  fame,  in  the 
leading  part.  It  had  a  run  of  sixteen  nights  and 
brought  to  the  treasury  close  on  $30,000.  In  this 
opera  one  of  the  ballads,  “  The  light  of  other  days 
has  faded,”  had  an  immense  popularity.  In  this 
year  he  resumed  his  career  as  a  singer.  In  1838 
were  produced  his  operas  “  Catherine  Grey,”  which 
had  only  a  fair  success,  and  “Joan  of  Arc,”  in  which 
he  sang  the  barytone  part.  Next  year  he  brought 
out  “  Diadeste  ”  at  Drury  Lane,  and  two  months 
later  obtained  a  hearing  at  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre 
with  his  Italian  opera  “  Falstaff.”  These  works 
increased  his  reputation,  but  they  did  not  bring  him 
much  profit,  so  in  1839  he  returned  to  the  stage  as 
a  singer,  and  in  1840  became  the  manager  of  the 
English  Opera  House,  inaugurating  his  season  with 
“  Cleolanthe,”  in  which  his  wife  sang  the  leading 
female  character.  The  undertaking  proved  unprofit¬ 
able  ;  the  singers  seceded  from  the-  company  and 
the  enterprise  ended  in  failure,  Balfe  having  lost 
six  hundred  pounds  during  his  short  experiment  to 
establish  a  “  National  Opera.”  In  a  speech  to  the 
public  he  said, .“  I  am  only  sorry  that  I  ever  was 
such  a  fool  as  to  take  the  management  of  an  English 
theatre.  In  future  I  shall  appear  before  you  only 
as  a  composer.” 

After  this  Balfe  went  to  Paris  completely  discour¬ 
aged.  On  the  recommendation  of  Erard,  he  gave 
a  concert  for  which  the  selections  were  wholly  from 
his  own  works.  The  house  was  crowded  and  the 
composer  was  made  happy  by  the  handsome  sum 
he  netted.  A  few  days  later  Scribe  went  to  him  and 
proposed  to  collaborate  with  him  in  a  comic  opera. 
Balfe  joyfully  consented  and  the  result  was  a  pretty 
libretto  and  some  charming  music,  the  opera  “  Le 
Puits  d’Amor”  being  given  at  the  Opera  Comique 
with  complete  success.  Another  opera  by  the  same 
associates,  and  entitled  “  Les  quatre  fils  d’Aymon,” 
was  produced  at  the  same  house  with  like  gratifying 
results.  With  the  prestige  of  the  brilliant  reputa¬ 
tion  thus  achieved,  Balfe  returned  to  England,  and 
in  1843  produced  his  masterpiece,  “The  Bohemian 


Girl,”  which  at  once  leaped  to  popularity  and  made 
the  circuit  of  the  musical  world.  It  was  translated 
into  nearly  every  European  tongue,  and  became 
almost  as  popular  in  Germany  as  it  was  at  home. 
In  America  it  was  long  a  perennial  favorite,  and  is 
still  listened  to  with  pleasure.  The  ballads  “  Then 
you’ll  remember  me,”  “  The  heart  bowed  down,” 
and  “  I  dreamed  I  dwelt  in  marble  halls,”  en¬ 
joyed  an  extraordinarily  long  lease  of  favor,  and  even 
now  the  popular  charm  of  the  first  is  not  wholly  ex¬ 
hausted  though  the  song  was  written  fifty  years  ago. 
It  was  followed  by  “The  Daughter  of  St.  Mark” 
(1844)  and  “The  Enchantress”  (1845),  the  pirates’ 
chorus  in  the  latter  making  another  remarkable 
popular  success,  despite,  or  perhaps  because  of  its 
commonplace  vulgarity.  Then  came  “  L’Etoile  de 
Seville,”  for  the  Academie  Royale,  Paris  (1845). 
While  engaged  in  preparing  this  work  for  perform¬ 
ance  he  was  summoned  to  London  to  consider  his 
engagement  as  conductor  of  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre, 
which  he  accepted,  and  filled  the  position  for  seven 
years.  In  1846  “The  Bondman”  was  brought  out 
at  Drury  Lane,  and  in  1847  “  The  Maid  of  Honor” 
was  produced  at  the  same  house.  The  plot  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  opera  is  the  same  as  that  which  was  adopted  by 
Flotow  for  his  “  Martha,”  the  original  of  both  being 
a  ballet.  He  was  called  to  Berlin  in  1849  to  super¬ 
intend  the  production  of  some  of  his  operas  there, 
and  met  with  a  cordial  reception.  During  the  next 
three  years  were  brought  out  “The  Sicilian  Bride” 
and  “The  Devil’s  in  It.”  In  the  meanwhile  Balfe 
was  appointed  conductor  of  the  National  Concerts 
at  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre,  but  this  scheme  also 
ended  in  failure.  In  1852  Balfe  made  a  journey  to 
St.  Petersburg,  and  was  warmly  welcomed  by  the 
public  and  the  nobility.  Pecuniarily  this  was  the 
most  prosperous  period  of  the  composer’s  career. 
He  remained  abroad  four  years,  during  which  time 
he  wrote  and  produced  at  Trieste  “  Pittore  e  Duca,” 
which  did  not  meet  with  favor.  He  was  now  forty- 
eight  years  old,  and  had  composed  and  brought  out 
twenty  operas. 

A  year  after  his  return  to  England  “The  Rose  of 
Castile”  (1857)  saw  the  light.  In  1858  he  prepared 
an  Italian  version  of  “  The  Bohemian  Girl  ”  for  Her 
Majesty’s  Theatre  and  brought  out  a  new  opera, 
“  Satanella,”  at  the  Lyceum.  This  work  enjoyed  a 
prolonged  career,  and  in  it  Balfe  again  succeeded  in 
writing  a  song,  “The  Power  of  Love,”  that  obtained 
immense  favor.  Then  came  “Bianca”  (1860)  ; 
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“The  Puritan’s  Daughter”  (1861),  “The  Armorer 
of  Nantes”  (1863),  and  “Blanche  de  Nevers” 
(1863).  In  1864,  he  was  able  to  purchase  Rowney 
Abbey,  in  Hertfordshire,  and  becoming  charmed  with 
country  life,  devoted  himself  to  farming  and  pro¬ 
duced  no  more  operas.  In  1869  a  French  version 
of  “The  Bohemian  Girl”  was  given  in  the  Theatre 
Lyrique,  Paris.  For  this  Balfe  rearranged  and  ex¬ 
tended  the  opera  to  five  acts  and  composed  some 
new  music.  The  work  repeated  the  success  there 
that  it  had  made  elsewhere,  and  its  triumph  won  for 
him  from  Napoleon  III.  the  ribbon  of  Chevalier  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  from  the  Regent  of  Spain, 
the  title  of  Commander  of  the  Order  of  Carlos  III. 
He  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  these  honors,  for  in 
September,  1870,  he  caught  a  severe  cold,  and  his 
health  having  been  previously  weakened  by  a  trying 


bronchial  affection  and  the  death  of  a  much-loved 
daughter,  his  condition  rapidly  became  serious  and, 
October  20,  he  died. 

A  posthumous  opera,  “  The  Talisman,”  founded 
on  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  romance  of  the  same  name, 
was  performed  four  years  after  his  death  at  Drury 
Lane.  His  works  consist  of  twenty-seven  operas, 
the  operetta  “The  Sleeping  Queen,”  the  cantata 
“  Mazeppa,”  two  other  works  of  the  same  class,  and 
a  vast  number  of  detached  ballads,  some  of  which, 
such  as  “Come  into  the  Garden,  Maud,”  obtained 
an  immense  vogue.  As  a  man  Balfe  was  genial, 
frank  and  attractive,  an  excellent  husband  and  a 
kind  father.  As  a  musician  he  was  prominent  in 
his  day,  especially  in  his  own  country,  but  his 
achievements  in  his  art  were  never  of  a  high  order. 
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It  can  hardly  be  conceded  that  Balfe  was  an 
artist  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  inasmuch  as  he 
possessed  but  little  of  that  essential  of  the  artistic 
temperament  known  as  artistic  conscience.  He 
wrote  easily  and  was  never  at  a  loss  for  melody,  but 
his  melodies  are  rarely  distinguished  for  more  than 
that  mere  prettiness  which  pleases  the  general  public 
taste.  He  was  distinctively  a  maker,  of  tunes, 
sometimes  piquant,  and  frequently  charming  in 
their  graceful  flow,  but  they  are  rarely  marked  by 
depth  or  passion,  and  even  less  seldom  echo  the 
sentiments  of  the  words  to  which  they  are  set. 
His  masterpiece,  “The  Bohemian  Girl,”  is  afflu¬ 
ent  in  tunes,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  point 
to  one  that  echoes  the  spirit  of  the  dramatic  situa¬ 
tion.  The  gypsy  choruses  are  without  character 
and  amble  as  pleasantly  along  as  if  the  gypsies  were 
of  the  same  mould  as  the  figures  in  a  Watteau  or  a 
Lancret  “  Fete  champetre.”  Of  genuine  dramatic 
feeling  Balfe  seems  to  have  been  singularly  barren. 
We  may  search  through  his  operas  in  vain  for  a 
powerful  or  an  impressive  musical  moment.  This 
absence  of  the  dramatic  instinct  sometimes  led  him 
to  the  very  verge  of  the  ridiculous,  as  when  Thad- 
deus,  in  “The  Bohemian  Girl,”  gives  vent  to  the 
indignation  with  which  the  oppression  of  his  native 
country  has  filled  him,  in  “  When  the  fair  land  of 
Poland.”  When  he  leaves  the  ballad  and  deals  with 
ensembles,  he  is  almost  always  at  a  loss,  and  seldom, 
if  ever,  rises  above  bald  conventionality.  Even 
here,  however,  his  gift  of  melody  forces  itself  to  the 
front,  and  in  scenes  of  the  most  exciting  interest 
he  strays  into  graceful  platitudes  with  persistent 
fatuity.  It  is  true  that  in  this  he  was  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  the  most  popular  Italian  opera  composers 
of  his  time ;  but  these  were  not  always  forgetful  of 
the  dramatic  demands  of  the  stage  situation.  Balfe 
on  the  other  hand  never  remembered  them,  and  the 
first  melody  that  suggested  itself  was  accepted  by 
him  regardless  of  improprieties.  The  only  work  in 
which  he  seems  to  have  attempted  to  mend  his 
ways  in  this  respect  was  “  The  Talisman,”  but  his 
success  was  not  notable.  His  old  habits  were  too 
thoroughly  ingrained  in  him  and  he  began  too  late 
to  eradicate  them.  He  wrote  well  for  the  voice  and 
never  overtaxed  it.  His  vocal  music  is  always 
singable.  His  instrumentation  shows  a  thorough 
command  over  orchestral  resources,  as  they  were 
understood  in  his  day.  It  is  graceful,  interesting 
and  peculiarly  pleasing  in  its  well-considered  con¬ 


trasts  in  effects.  It  never  overwhelms  the 
voices,  but  invariably  affords  them  admirable  sup¬ 
port.  It  is  true,  however,  that  it  is  rarely  if  ever 
independent,  or  rises  above  the  subordinate  level  of 
mere  accompaniment.  In  brief,  Balfe  is  scarcely  to 
be  considered  seriously  from  an  exacting  technical 
standpoint.  He  made  operas,  rather  than  composed 
them.  He  was  a  famous  composer  in  his  time,  but 
he  was  not  a  great  one  in  any  sense.  He  is  given 
a  place  in  this  work  for  the  repute  he  enjoyed  and 
for  his  prominence  among  the  English  musicians  of 
his  era.  He  can  hardly  be  said  to  represent  any 
school.  Now  and  then  his  melodies  have  the  char¬ 
acteristic  English  color,  but  not  often.  He  left  no 
impression  on  his  art,  unless  to  give  an  impulse  to 
that  sickly-sentimental  and  musically-unmeaning 
product,  the  English  “  parlor  ballad.”  Of  all  his 
works,  none  survives  but  “The  Bohemian  Girl,”  and 
that  has  begun  to  take  on  the  aspect  of  a  quaint  old 
fashion  that  can  never  again  become,  even  in  the 
strange  mutations  of  fashion,  a  new  one.  It  is  not 
easy  to  imagine  “Fra  Diavolo,”  “  Le  Domino 
Noir,”  “  Le  Part  du  Diable,”  and  “  Le  Magon,”  of 
Auber  ever  becoming  incurably  antiquated  j  but  it 
is  not  so  with  Balfe’s  operas.  In  Auber  the  artistic 
conscience  and  the  artistic  instinct  are  always 
prominent.  In  Balfe  the  former  is  never  apparent 
and  the  latter  only  flickers  with  a  faint  light  occa¬ 
sionally.  Balfe  is  content  to  appeal  only  to  the  ear ; 
chiefly  the  uncultured  ear  that  can  appreciate  the 
tune  that  gratifies  it,  but  that  would  become  deaf 
the  moment  that  the  rhythm  ceased  to  be  regular  and 
the  melody  wandered  from  the  straight  path.  He 
was  essentially  the  composer  for  the  masses.  With 
them  his  success  was  complete.  They  could  always 
feel  sure  that  he  would  not  soar  above  their  heads. 
And  yet  he  was  a  musician  of  rare  natural  gifts, 
notably  in  his  apparently  unlimited  resources  foi 
the  invention  of  simple  and  tender  melodies  that 
appeal  direct  to  the  popular  heart.  If  we  were  to 
seek  his  parallel  among  his  brother  composers,  we 
should  look  in  the  direction  of  Flotow ;  but  the 
sense  of  the  latter  for  dramatic  propriety,  weak  as  it 
was,  must  be  pronounced  stronger  than  was  tha.. 
of  Balfe.  Some  excuse  is  to  be  made  for  Balfe,  by 
reason  of  the  low  condition  of  English  opera  in  his 
time.  When  he  first  began  to  compose  for  the 
stage,  the  masterpieces  of  Mozart,  Rossini  and  other 
great  composers  could  not  be  presented  in  their  in¬ 
tegrity  in  English,  and  most  of  them,  when  they 
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appeared  in  an  English  garb,  were  “adapted”  by 
Bishop,  who,  in  order  to  make  them  acceptable,  in¬ 
terlarded  the  scores  with  songs  and  choruses  of  his 
own,  in  the  style  best  appreciated  by  the  London 
theatre-going  public  of  the  day.  More  than  this, 
he  even  tacked  on  to  the  melodies  of  Mozart  addi¬ 
tions  from  his  own  pen.  Everything  that  was  not 
tuneful  was  eliminated.  Among  the  curiosities  of 
musical  literature  are  the  vocal  scores  of  Mozart’s 
“  Marriage  of  Figaro,”  as  adapted  and  arranged  for 


the  Theatre  Royal,  Covent  Garden,  by  Henry  R. 
Bishop.  It  is  not  then  at  all  extraordinary  that 
Balfe,  in  seeking  the  favor  of  a  London  audience, 
should  have  paid  due  heed  to  its  taste  and  written 
down  to  its  understanding.  Unfortunately,  however, 
he  never  tried  to  lead  it  upward,  and  the  same 
methods  he  followed  in  1835,  in  “The  Siege  of 
Rochelle  ”  he  followed  down  to  “  Satanella  ”  in 
1858.  He  never  grew  in  his  art.  He  became  more 
facile  in  the  exercise  of  it,  but  as  he  was  at  the  out- 
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set  of  his  career  as  a  composer,  so  he  was  at  its 
close.  He  sought  popularity,  and  achieved  it ;  and 
it  was  the  absence  of  the  higher  qualities  in  his 
music  that  made  it  popular.  Though,  as  we  have 
already  said,  his  operas  are  void  of  dramatic  color, 
yet  his  stage  experience  was  useful  to  him  in  making 
them  effective,  theatrically.  As  time  passes  he  will 
pass  more  and  more  into  the  background,  and  if  he 
survives  at  all,  it  will  be  in  some  of  his  detached 
ballads,  rather  than  as  an  opera  composer.  It 


must,  in  conclusion,  be  said  in  his  favor  that,  weak 
as  his  operas  are,  they  were  a  stride  in  advance  of 
what  had  been  achieved  in  English  opera  up  to  his 
time,  and  were  immeasurably  superior  to  the  works 
by  Bishop  in  the  same  class,  and  yet  Balfe  never 
reached  the  excellence  that  was  shown  by  Bishop  at 
his  best,  for  the  latter  had  what  was  denied  Balfe,  — 
the  dramatic  instinct.  There  are  moments  in  “  The 
Miller  and  his  Men”  which,  musically  considered, 
are  better  than  anything  Balfe  ever  wrote,  and  we  may 
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examine  his  scores  industriously  without  finding  in 
them  aught  possessing  the  merit  of  “  The  Chough 
and  Crow,”  written  by  Bishop  for  “  Guy  Manner- 
ing.”  Nevertheless  his  works  have  more  of  operatic 
color  than  is  discoverable  in  the  compositions  of  his 
predecessors,  though  the  “Amalie”  of  his  first 
master  Rooke  is  not  lacking  in  it.  His  contempo¬ 
raries  John  Barnet,  Vincent  Wallace  and  George 
Macfarren  were  more  thoughtful  and  more  conscien¬ 
tious  musicians,  but  they  never  attained  to  the 
popularity  of  Balfe  with  the  masses.  They  had  not 
his  amazing  fluency  of  melody.  The  last-named  of 


these,  one  of  the  most  thorough  of  modern  English 
musicians,  in  estimating  Balfe,  has  said  of  him,  that 
against  his  strong  natural  gift  for  his  art  is  to  be  set 
“  the  want  of  conscientiousness  which  makes  him 
contented  with  the  first  idea  that  presents  itself,  re¬ 
gardless  of  dramatic  truth,  and  considerate  of 
momentary  effect  rather  than  artistic  excellence  ; 
and  this  it  is  that,  with  all  his  well-merited  success 
with  the  million,  will  forever  prevent  his  works  from 
ranking  among  the  classics  of  the  art.”  This,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  sums  up  with  fairness  and  thorough¬ 
ness  the  position  of  Balfe  in  the  realm  of  music. 


ARTHUR  SEYMOUR  SULLIVAN 


RTHUR  SEYMOUR  SULLIVAN, 
the  most  widely  and  popularly 
known  of  living  English  composers, 
was  born  in  London  on  the  13th 
of  May,  1842.  His  father  was 
bandmaster  and  chief  professor  of  the  clarionet,  at 
Kneller  Hall,  the  English  military  school  of  music. 
Arthur  Sullivan’s  musical  gifts  were,  from  the  first, 
unmistakable.  Speaking  at  the  Birmingham  Mid¬ 
land  Institute  in  the  year  1888,  he  says  of  himself, 
“  Music  has  been  my  incessant  occupation  ever 
since  I  was  eight  years  old.  All  my  energies,  all 
my  affections,  have  been  bestowed  upon  it,  and  it 
has  for  long  been  to  me  a  second  nature.”  He 
was  twelve  years  old  when  (in  1854)  he  entered 
the  Chapel  Royal  as  a  chorister,  and  Mr.  Helmore, 
precentor  at  the  time,  bears  witness  to  the  sweet¬ 
ness  of  his  voice  and  the  sympathetic  beauty  of  his 
singing  style.  Young  as  he  was  he  had  already 
written  several  anthems  and  vocal  pieces,  of  which 
at  least  one  was  published. 

In  1856  he  was  elected  to  the  scholarship  just 
founded  in  memory  of  Mendelssohn,  the  most 
valuable  musical  prize  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Without  leaving  the  Chapel  Royal  choir  (to  which 
he  continued  to  belong  for  another  year),  he  entered 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  studied  there  for 
two  years  under  Sterndale  Bennett  and  that  most 
genial  of  musical  teachers,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  John) 
Goss.  In  1858  he  was  sent  to  the  Leipsic  Con¬ 
servatory,  where  he  remained  for  more  than  three 
years.  His  chief  instructors  were  Plaidy,  Haupt¬ 
mann,  Richter,  J.  Rietz  and  Moscheles.  During 
his  sojourn  in  Germany  he  wrote  the  “  incidental 
music”  to  Shakespeare’s  “Tempest,”  which,  first 
performed  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  April,  1862,  not 
long  after  his  return  to  England,  achieved  an  im¬ 
mediate  and  pronounced  success,  and  launched  its 
composer  at  once  in  the  musical  world  of  London. 
Until  1867  he  was  organist  at  the  Church  of  St. 


Michael’s,  Chester  Square;  -subsequently,  till  1871, 
he  acted  as  musical  director  to  St.  Peter’s,  Onslow 
Gardens.  He  first  organized  the  band  (since  so 
successful)  at  the  Brighton  Aquarium.  For  some 
years  he  held  a  professorship  of  harmony  and 
composition  at  the  Royal  Academy.  He  conducted 
the  Glasgow  Festivals  for  the  seasons  1876  and 
’77,  and  the  Covent  Garden  Promenade  Concerts 
under  Messrs.  Gatti’s  management  in  1878  and  ’79. 
Besides  this  he  was  principal  of  the  then  newly 
established  National  Training  School  for  Music  at 
South  Kensington,  from  1876  to  i88r,  when  pres¬ 
sure  of  work  and  multiplicity  of  engagements  obliged 
him  to  resign.  He  is  now  member  of  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  which  took  the  place 
of  the  National  Training  School.  He  conducted 
the  Philharmonic  Concerts  of  London  for  the  years 
1 S85 ,  ’86  and ’87,  and  the  Leeds  (Triennial)  Festi¬ 
vals  in  1880,  ’83,  ’86  and  ’89.  He  is  an  admirable 
and  masterly  conductor,  achieving  the  best  results 
with  the  minimum  of  outward  and  visible  effort. 

Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  was  knighted  by  the  Queen  on 
May  15,  1883.  The  honorary  degree  of  Mus.  Doc. 
had  been  conferred  on  him  by  the  University  of 
Cambridge  in  1876,  by  that  of  Oxford  in  1879.  At 
the  Paris  International  Exhibition  of  1878  he  was 
British  Commissioner  for  Music,  and  was  decorated 
with  the  “  Lbgion  d’Honneur.”  He  also  bears  the 
order  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha. 

The  above  crude  list  of  facts  and  dates  gives  some 
idea  of  Arthur  Sullivan’s  external  activity.  Apart 
from  musical  authorship  his  life  has  not  been  marked 
by  great  outward  events  ;  it  has  been  chiefly  passed, 
or  at  least  has  had  its  centre,  in  London. 

Kind-hearted  and  keen-witted,  full  of  genial 
humor  and  infectious  vivacity,  never  at  a  loss  for  a 
bo7i-mot  or  a  repartee,  he  is,  and  no  wonder,  a 
universal  favorite.  Eminently  endowed  with  that 
savoir-vivre  which  enables  him  to  adapt  himself  to 
his  surroundings,  he  has  always  been  especially 
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welcome  in  those  extremely  exalted  circles  which 
by  reason  of  their  very  exaltation  are  (to  put  it 
mildly)  exposed  to  the  danger  of  dullness.  Boredom 
and  Arthur  Sullivan  could  not  long  exist  together. 
At  the  same  time  this  spoiled  child  of  society  is  a 
true-hearted  and  devoted  friend,  and  has  always 
excited  warm  attachment  in  those  who  know  him 
intimately.  The  present  writer  can  speak  from 
personal  knowledge  of  the  affection  borne  him  by 
his  old  teacher,  Sir  John  Goss,  and  loyally  shared 
and  returned  by  him,  and  that  long,  very  long,  after 
their  relation  as  master  and  pupil  had  ceased. 

His  true  biography  is  in  his  works,  for  he  is  one 
of  the  very  rare  musicians  who  have  succeeded  in 
making  not  only  their  fame  but  their  living  by  their 
compositions.  He  has  never  been  a  public  per¬ 
former,  and  never  a  teacher  for  longer  than  he 
could  help.  From  the  pupils’  point  of  view  this 
is  perhaps  to  be  regretted,  as,  when  he  did  teach, 
his  hints  and  remarks  were  of  the  nature  of  princi¬ 
ples  rather  than  rules,  and  were  acute  and  en¬ 
lightening  beyond  any  ordinary  dry  lesson.  Per¬ 
haps  for  this  very  reason  they  were  only  suitable  to 
special  pupils.  But  teaching  was  always  pain  and 
grief  to  him ;  he  shirked  as  much  of  it  as  he  could, 
and  finally  abandoned  it  altogether.  For  the  his¬ 
tory  of  his  compositions  we  must  go  back  to 
1862,  the  year  of  the  production  of  the  “Tem¬ 
pest”  music.  After  this  came  the  cantata  “  Kenil¬ 
worth”  (words  by  Chorley),  written  for  the  Birm¬ 
ingham  Festival  of  1864,  and,  in  the  same  year, 
the  music  to  a  ballet,  “  LTle  Enchantee.”  The 
next  of  his  important  works  was,  unhappily,  a 
failure.  This  was  the  opera  “The  Sapphire 
Necklace,”  killed,  as  so  many  operas  have  been 
killed,  by  an  utterly  undramatic  libretto.  The 
music  of  this  opera  was  subsequently  absorbed  by 
the  composer  in  other  works.  The  year  1866 
saw  his  symphony  in  E  and  the  concerto  for 
violoncello  and  orchestra  (neither  of  which  have 
been  published),  and  the  fine,  effective  concert 
overture  “  In  Memoriam,”  in  which  the  organ 
bears  a  part ;  written  in  memory  of  his  father, 
to  whom  he  was  warmly  attached  and  whom,  at 
this  time,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose.  The 
overture  to  “  Marmion”  was  written  in  1867.  In 
this  year  it  was  that  Arthur  Sullivan  accompanied 
his  friend  Mr.  (now  Sir  George)  Grove  on  the 
celebrated  exploring  expedition  to  Vienna  which 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  Schubert’s  MS.  mu¬ 


sic  to  “  Rosamunde,”  a  discovery  compared  to  which, 
in  musicians’  eyes,  that  of  the  North-west  passage  is 
insignificant  and  uninteresting.  In  1869  he  wrote 
a  short,  but  very  popular  oratorio  for  the  Wor¬ 
cester  Festival,  entitled  “  The  Prodigal  Son.”  In 
1870  the  lovely  “  Overtura  di  Ballo”  for  Birming¬ 
ham.  In  1871,  for  the  Annual  International  Ex¬ 
hibition  at  the  Albert  Hall,  the  cantata  “  On  Shore 
and  Sea”  (words  by  Tom  Taylor).  In  1872  the 
grand  “  Festival  Te  Deum,”  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales’s  recovery  from  dangerous  illness. 
His  most  important  oratorio,  “  The  Light  of  the 
World”  (the  words  of  which  were  selected  from 
the  Bible  by  himself),  was  produced  in  1873. 
For  the  Leeds  Festival  of  1880  he  wrote  the  ora¬ 
torio  or  sacred  cantata  “  The  Martyr  of  Anti¬ 
och”;  for  that  of  1886  “The  Golden  Legend,” 
one  of  the  most  popular  and  deservedly  popular 
works  of  its  class  that  ever  was  penned. 

Even  these  do  not  nearly  exhaust  the  catalogue 
of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan’s  vocal  and  orchestral  compo¬ 
sitions  apart  from  opera.  He  wrote,  between  1871 
and  1879,  incidental  music  for  three  more  of 
Shakespeare’s  plays.  These  are  the  “  Merchant  of 
Venice  ”  (musically  the  most  successful  and  best 
known  of  the  three) ,  “  The  Merry  Wives  of  Wind¬ 
sor,”  and  “Henry  VIII.”  In  1888,  the  overture 
and  incidental  music  to  “  Macbeth  ”  was  added  to 
these.  His  songs  are  very  numerous,  and  some  of 
them  have  achieved  an  enormous  popularity.  It  is 
rather  unfortunate  for  their  composer’s  fame  that 
those  of  them  which  have  met  with  the  widest 
acceptance  are  by  no  means  always  the  best,  but 
there  is  some  quality,  even  in  the  inferior  speci¬ 
mens,  which  recommends  them  to  singers ;  they 
are  always  grateful  to  sing,  and,  in  spite  of  any 
objections  to  be  urged  against  them,  effective  with 
audiences.  Among  them,  however,  are  to  be  found 
songs  of  the  highest  beauty,  such  as  “  Orpheus  with 
his  lute,”  “  O  Fair  Dove,”  “  Arabian  Love  Song,” 
“  Birds  in  the  Night,”  the  last  an  attempted  adapt¬ 
ation  of  the  “  Lullaby  ”  in  “  Box  and  Cox,”  but  this 
belongs  properly  to  a  different  category.  Mention 
should  also  be  made  of  “  The  Window,  or  the 
Songs  of  the  Wrens,”  a  “  Liederkreis  ”  or  series  of 
songs  written  for  music  by  Tennyson,  and  set  by 
Sullivan  in  1871. 

Besides  these,  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  has  written  a 
large  number  of  hymn  tunes,  one  or  two  of  which 
have  become  almost  classical,  and  several  anthems, 
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services,  part-songs,  etc.,  of  varying  degrees  of 
merit,  but  all  meritorious  and  some  excellent. 

We  have  reserved  for  separate  enumeration  the 
dramatic  works  through  which,  more  than  any 
others,  Sullivan  is  known,  not  only  in  England,  but 
all  over  Europe,  in  Australia,  and  in  America.  To 
these  we  now  return. 

In  1867,  he  made  a  new  departure  by  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  “  Box  and  Cox,”  a  musical  setting  of 
F.  C.  Burnand’s  adaptation  of  J.  Madison  Morton’s 
evergreen  farce.  The  brightness  and  spirit  of  the 
piece,  the  beauty  of  the  music  and  its  strangely 
piquant  contrast  to  the  comical,  indeed  farcical 
words,  were  a  new  thing  in  English  opera,  and  not 
only  caught  the  public  ear  at  once  but  captivated 
musicians  as  well.  Unique  of  its  kind,  as  then  it 
was,  its  admirers  little  anticipated  the  large  class  of 
works  it  foreshadowed  ;  works  which  have  exceeded 
it  in  popularity,  but  will  never  obliterate  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  this  rare  little  piece,  their  original  prototype. 
It  was  followed  by  “  The  Contrabandista,”  a  short 
opera  which  was  produced  at  the  St.  George’s 
Opera  House  in  December,  1867,  and  deserved 
more  success  than  it  had. 

In  “  Thespis,  or  the  Gods  grown  old,”  produced 
in  1871  (but  not  published),  Sullivan  may  be  said 
to  have  met  his  fate,  for  the  words  of  this  extrava¬ 
ganza  were  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert.  “  The  Zoo,” 
•‘‘an  original  musical  folly,”  and  the  popular  extrava¬ 
ganza  “Trial  by  Jury”  (W.  S.  Gilbert),  were  both 
produced  in  1875,  and  were,  musically,  of  the  very 
slightest  construction,  written  for  theatrical  per¬ 
formers  of  no  musical  or  vocal  pretensions  to  speak 
of.  With  admirable  skill  and  cleverness  did  Sullivan 
adapt  himself  to  the  incapacities  of  his  interpreters. 
A  large  share,  however,  of  the  original  success  of 
“  Trial  by  Jury  ”  was  due  to  the  inimitable  imper¬ 
sonation  of  the  Judge  by  Sullivan’s  brother  Fred¬ 
erick,  whose  much-regretted  early  death  happened 
not  long  after.  The  effect  produced  by  these  slight 
pieces  clearly  indicated  the  vein  of  success  only 
waiting  for  the  right  persons  to  work  it,  as  soon  as 
singers  who  could  move  about  on  a  stage,  or  actors 
with  some  power  of  singing  could  be  secured. 
“The  Sorcerer  ”  was  the  first  of  the  long  series  of 
comic  operas  in  which  the  names  of  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  were,  in  the  public  mind,  to  be  as  indis¬ 
solubly  connected  as  the  “Two  Kings  of  Barataria.” 
To  them  was  now  added  an  impresario  of  audacity 
and  genius,  Mr.  D’Oyly  Carte,  and,  it  should  also 


be  mentioned,  an  artist  who  for  very  long  filled  the 
chief  comic  part  in  each  opera  with  unrivalled 
cleverness,  Mr.  George  Grossmith.  “  The  Sorcerer  ” 
had  a  first  run  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
nights,  and  has  since  been  revived.  But  it  was 
eclipsed  by  its  successor,  “  FI.  M.  S.  Pinafore,” 
produced  in  May,  1878,  which  ran*for  seven  hun¬ 
dred  nights  with  a  success  of  enthusiasm  rarely  if 
ever  equalled.  Many  causes  contributed  to  this ; 
its  nautical  theme  was  one  eminently  calculated  to 
take  every  class  of  Briton  by  storm ;  its  wit  and 
fun  were  irresistible  ;  its  sayings,  its  turns  of  phrase, 
became  proverbial  in  an  almost  maddening  degree, 
and  to  each  of  them  was  attached  a  musical  coun¬ 
terpart  which  seemed  a  very  impression  of  itself. 
The  music,  full  of  spirit  and  sparkle,  was  not  better 
than  much  which  has  succeeded  it,  but,  like  the 
humor  of  the  piece,  it  had  then  the  fascination  of 
novelty. 

How  anything  could  be  expected  to  succeed 
after  “  Pinafore  ”  is  hard  to  understand,  but  “  The 
Pirates  of  Penzance”  (produced  April,  1880)  did 
succeed,  and  deserved  to  do  so,  for  the  music  is 
certainly  superior  to  that  of  “  Pinafore.”  This  was 
followed,  in  1881,  by  “Patience,”  a  happy  and 
humorous  skit  on  the  prevailing  affectations  of  the 
so-called  sesthetic  craze,  which  had  a  long  and  bril¬ 
liant  run.  In  1882  came  “Iolanthe,  a  fairy  opera,” 
in  1884,  “  Princess  Ida,”  an  adaptation  of  an  old 
farce  of  Mr.  Gilbert’s  on  the  story  of  Tennyson’s 
“Princess,”  and  in  1885  “The  Mikado,”  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  which  in  London  rivalled  the  “  Pinafore  ” 
fever.  In  this  case  a  large  part  of  the  opera’s  im¬ 
mense  popularity  was  directly  and  justly  due  to  the 
charming  mise-en-scene.  In  a  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
opera  managed  by  Mr.  D’Oyly  Carte,  nothing  short 
of  perfection  is  looked  for  in  the  way  of  stage  decor¬ 
ation  and  stage  management,  but  this  was  ultra¬ 
perfect,  a  feast  to  the  eye.  The  fashion  for  every¬ 
thing  Japanese  was  at  its  height,  and  found  its 
apotheosis  in  this  opera. 

By  this  time,  however,  the  peculiar  vein  of 
Gilbertian  humor  was  getting  a  little  worked  out.  The 
next  piece,  entitled  “  Ruddygore,  an  entirely  original 
supernatural  opera,”  was  constructed  on  somewhat 
different  lines,  and  was  a  kind  of  burlesque  melo¬ 
drama.  In  spite  of  its  splendid  staging  it  was  no 
great  success,  either  in  England  or  America. 
“  The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,”  which  followed  it 
(in  1888),  had  more  pretensions  to  the  name  of  an 
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opera,  though  a  light  one.  It  had  a  good  overture, 
which  no  one  listened  to,  and  some  charming 
numbers,  side  by  side  with  others  of  quite  inferior 
merit.  The  finale  to  the  first  act,  and  the  delicious 
“  singing  farce  ”  for  duet  and  chorus,  “  The  merry- 
man  and  his  maid,”  —  the  most  gracefully  ingenious 
conceit  that  ever  came  from  the  pen  of  author  or 
composer, —  claim  a  special  word  of  mention.  But 
the  bulk  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  supporters  were  no 
longer  the  musical  and  artistic  folk  who  had  de¬ 
lighted  in  “  Box  and  Cox  ”  and  gauged  the  respective 
merits  of  “  Pinafore  ”  and  “  The  Pirates.”  The  joint 
authors  had  appealed  more  and  more  to  the  great 
mass  of  theatre-frequenters,  who  go,  more  often 
than  not,  in  the  expectation  of  being  outrageously 
amused  by  quips  and  quiddities,  and  stimulated  by 
stage  accessories.  This  public  decided,  —  and  not 


altogether  wrongly,  —  that  the  “  Yeomen  of  the 
Guard  ”  was  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other ;  too 
trivial  for  an  opera,  too  serious  for  a  farce.  It  ran 
for  a  considerable  time,  but  certainly  created  no 
furore. 

People  began  to  say  that  “  Gilbert  and  Sullivan” 
was  “played  out.”  But  that  people  were  at  fault  in 
this  was  speedily  made  clear  on  the  production 
(Dec.  9,  1889)  of  “The  Gondoliers,  or  the  Two 
Kings  of  Barataria.”  As  a  piece  of  extravagant  fun 
it  could  hardly  be  excelled,  while  musically  it  was 
equal  to  its  predecessors,  and  its  style  shows  some 
variation  on  theirs.  That  this  farcical  operetta  and 
the  grand  opera  “Ivanhoe,”  produced  in  public 
little  more  than  a  year  afterwards,  should  be  so 
nearly  contemporaneous,  seems  little  short  of  a 
marvel. 
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As  a  musician,  Sullivan  belongs  to  the  classical 
school  which  succeeded  Mendelssohn. 

But  he  may  be  said  to  trace  his  musical  descent, 
through  Goss  and  Attwood,  to  Mozart,  and  the 
older  Italian  masters  whose  atmosphere  Mozart 
breathed.  His  own  individuality  is  very  marked, 
but  he  has  more  real  native  affinity  with  the  com¬ 
poser  of  “  Idomeneo,”  “  Cosi  fan  tutte  ”  and  the 
“  Requiem  ”  than  with  that  modern  school  which  is 
a  nineteenth  century  graft  on  a  Bach  stem.  Still, 
he  is  essentially  a  child  of  his  time.  A  born  musi¬ 
cian  and  a  clever  man,  no  dreamy  idealist,  but 
thoroughly  practical,  thoroughly  capable  in  matters 
of  art,  apprehending  and  assimilating  all  the  ten¬ 
dencies  in  the  life  of  society  around  him,  and 
knowing  how  to  turn  them  all  to  account,  his  ideas 
have  their  foundation  in  the  actual,  and  music  is, 
in  his  hands,  a  plastic  material,  into  which  he  can 
mould  anything.  His  mastery  of  form  and  of 
instrumentation  is  absolute,  and  he  wields  them 
without  the  slightest  semblance  of  effort.  His  taste 
is,  as  far  as  culture  goes,  unerring ;  his  perceptions 
of  the  keenest ;  his  sense  of  humor  infectious  and 
irresistible.  Within  certain  limits  his  adaptability 
is  wonderful.  Within  certain  limits,  we  repeat,  for 
his  musicianly  instincts  are  always  paramount,  and 
in  his  wildest  sallies  of  opera-bouffe  he  never 
betrays  them.  His  slightest  pieces  have  a  certain 
cachet  which  denotes  the  master.  '  If  his  invention 
were  as  manifold  and  unlimited  as  is  his  power  of 
dealing  with  his  materials,  if  he  had  as  much  variety 
as  versatility,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  he  might  not 
achieve. 

It  follows  naturally  enough  from  this  that  the 
style  he  adopts  for  comic  opera  is  the  mock-heroic, 
which  excites  amusement  by  the  suggestion  of  the 
most  serious  treatment  in  juxtaposition  with  ludi¬ 
crous  situations.  In  this  style,  indeed,  he  has  no 
equal.  It  has  won  for  him  an  immense  popularity, 
for' the  ear  of  musicians  and  musical  people  appre¬ 
ciates  the  serious  treatment,  and  the  general  public, 
musical  or  not,  appreciates  the  ludicrous  situations, 
while  the  style  being  in  itself  what  all  are  more  or 
less  familiar  with,  the  context  only  being  changed, 
there  is  none  of  the  trouble  incidental  to  the  recog¬ 
nizing  of  an  altogether  new  thing.  Yet  this  very 
popularity  has  its  drawbacks.  The  serious  works  of 
a  composer  who  has  long  been  addicted  to  this 
mock-heroic  style  are  almost  sure  to  call  up  the 
memory  of  his  comic  works.  Such  a  composer  is 


like  some  popular  comic  actor,  who,  standing  up  to 
make  a  serious  speech,  convulses  his  audience  by 
the  mere  words  “  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.” 

Do  what  he  will,  everyone  recalls  his  features, 
^not  as  they  are,  but  as  he  has  exhibited  them, 
reflected,  as  it  were,  in  the  bowl  of  a  spoon  !  All 
sentiment,  in  these  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas, 
leads  up  to  a  “sell”  of  some  kind;  and  now, 
wherever  we  meet  the  sentiment  we  instinctively 
distrust  it ;  we  have  learned  to  count  on  the  sell. 
Yet  this  is,  after  all,  what  holds  in  its  hand  the 
secret  of  success.  The  spirit  of  mockery  is  ram¬ 
pant  in  this  nineteenth  century,  and  nothing  is 
judged  worthy  to  live  which  has  not  passed  un¬ 
scathed  the  universal  ordeal.  Does  anything  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  good?  Turn  on  the  bull’s-eye  of 
“chaff”  and  see  whether  it  stands  the  scrutiny. 
And  if  it  stands  it  not,  then  let  it  go  down  into 
oblivion  and  be  seen  no  more.  The  fin  de  si'ecle 
world  divides  itself  into  burlesquers  and  those  who 
are  burlesqued,  and  Sullivan  has  chosen  to  double 
the  part.  For  this  he  has  paid  a  price  ;  how  heavy, 
it  is  even  now  too  early  to  pronounce. 

But  how  beautifully  he  can  fill  what  may  be 
called  the  original,  i.  e.  the  classic  role,  may  best  be 
apprehended  through  his  own  travesty  of  it.  The 
germ,  and  indeed  more  than  that,  of  all  that  was  to 
come,  was  contained  (as  has  been  already  re¬ 
marked)  in  “Box  and  Cox.”  In  all  this  work  there 
was  not  a  weak  number.  The  mock-Handelian 
song  “Yes,  yes,  in  those  merry  days,”  with  its  old- 
fashioned  roulades  of  imitative  scales  ;  the  exquisite 
lullaby  lavished  on  Box’s  wretched  rasher  of  bacon 
and  which  forcibly  suggests  the  concatenation  of 
pearls  and  swine ;  the  long,  breathless,  dramatic 
recital  of  Box’s  preparation  for  the  fatal  leap  from 
the  cliff,  —  which  he  never  took,  —  all  these  con¬ 
sidered  as  pure  music  are  beautiful,  nor  can  Sullivan 
possibly  improve  on  them  in  their  own  style  when 
he  wishes  to  produce  a  bona  fide  specimen  of  that 
style.  They  were  worthy  of  a  better  i-aison  d'etre. 
But  when  Sullivan  sits  down  to  be  serious,  he  does 
not  always  succeed  so  well  as  when  he  sits  down  to 
counterfeit  seriousness. 

The  choruses  in  the  later  works  are  a  new 
development,  and  deserve  especial  mention.  Here 
the  composer  displays  most  happily  his  command 
of  resource  and  contrivance ;  scientific  methods  are 
skilfully  applied  in  the  handling  of  the  lightest 
themes ;  the  artistic  touches  laid  on  with  so  light  a 
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hand  that  the  workmanship  disappears,  and  only 
the  general  effect  remains  to  strike  the  hearer. 
These  choruses  abound  in  examples  of  the  ingeni¬ 
ous  contrasting  and  interweaving  of  different  themes, 
different  rhythms  and  tempi ;  combinations  such  as 
Gounod  and  Verdi  have  made  famous  in  the  con¬ 
certed  pieces  of  their  serious  operas,  and  executed 
with  a  skill  not  inferior  to  theirs,  only  in  this  case 
the  composer  has  deliberately  expended  it  on  works 
which,  from  their  very  nature,  must  be  ephemeral. 
As  instances  of  this  happy  skill,  it  is  enough  to  cite 
here  the  interwoven  chorus  and  duet  in  “  The 
Pirates  of  Penzance,”  “The  glass  is  rising  very 
high,”  and  the  immortal  policemen’s  chorus  in  the 
same  opera,  “When  the  foeman  bares  his  steel,” 
with  the  simultaneous  strains  of  the  soloist  “  Go, 
ye  heroes,  go  to  glory.”  Is  it  possible  to  do  any¬ 
thing  better  than  these?  Or,  in  a  rather  different 
way,  see  the  first  chorus,  or  chain  of  choruses  in 
the  “  Gondoliers.”  In  this  opera  occurs  a  little 
duet  for  soprano  and  tenor,  “There  was  a  time,” 
which  deserves  to  be  ranked  with  Box’s  “  Lullaby.” 
It  has  the  ring  of  a  Tennyson  lyric  in  its  tender 
grace,  its  note  of  passionate  regret ;  more  Tenny- 
sonian  by  far  than  the  setting  of  the  Laureate’s 
song-cycle  “The  Window.”  How  Sullivan  could 
bestow  a  little  gem  like  this  on  so  extravagant  a 
comedy,  in  which,  indeed,  it  goes  for  nothing,  is 
hard  to  imagine.  His  worst  enemy  could  scarcely, 
one  might  say,  have  played  him  a  more  knavish 
trick  than  to  insert  it  where  it  is.  But  what  could 
his  best  friend  do  for  a  composer  so  ready  to  give 
himself  the  “happy  despatch”  more  deftly  than 
anyone  can  do  it  for  him  ? 

In  the  “Gondoliers”  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  would 
seem  to  have  aimed,  and  not  unsuccessfully,  at  a 
style  more  light  in  itself  than  that  of  his  other  ope¬ 
ras,  and  to  have  avoided  the  pseudo-classic.  This 
is  partly  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  imitation  of  popu¬ 
lar  Italian  canzone.  But  there  is  another  force 
in  operation  which  must  counteract  any  radical 
change  now  in  the  character  of  his  works  of  this 
description.  When  he  and  Mr.  Gilbert  took  each 
other  “  for  better,  for  worse,”  it  was  a  union  fruit¬ 
ful  for  some  time  in  the  most  brilliant  results,  but 
tending  in  the  long  run  to  a  certain  sameness. 
There  is  a  limit  to  topsy-turveydom,  which  is 
reached  when  the  surprise  consequent  on  joke, 
absurd  situation  or  daring  paradox  is  only  sur¬ 
prise  at  —  being  surprised  !  But  it  seems  too  late 


to  change  now ;  too  late,  at  least,  for  the  musi¬ 
cal  party  to  the  contract.  They  have  tried  di¬ 
vorce,  but  it  did  not  work ;  at  any  rate  the  pub¬ 
lic  thought  not,  and  they  have  come  together  again. 
Their  features  have  grown  alike,  and  either  one  of 
them  recalls,  and  always  must  recall  the  other. 
No  composer  can  set  Mr.  Gilbert’s  quaint  con¬ 
ceits  without  sliding  surely  and  rapidly  into  the 
Sullivan  vein.  As  for  Sullivan,  he  may  set  whose 
comic  libretti  he  will,  but  his  audience  will  hear 
Gilbert  through  it  all ;  every  cadence,  every  turn 
of  phrase  suggests  the  Gilbertian  “  sell  ”  waiting 
round  the  corner.  And  when  it  does  not  come, 
every  one  will  be  disappointed,  including  those 
who  sometimes  speak  disrespectfully  of  it  when  it 
does  come.  He  is  unlikely  indeed  to  find  another 
comic  librettist  of  Mr.  Gilbert’s  genius  and  high 
literary  skill.  Equally  improbable  is  it  that  Mr. 
Gilbert  could  find  a  second  Sullivan.  The  taste, 
wit,  fancy,  the  perfect  workmanship,  and  rarer  than 
all  in  an  English  musician,  the  knowledge  and  com-  * 
prehension  of  stage  requirements,  —  to  find  these 
gifts  united  in  a  composer  who  does  not  mind  adapt¬ 
ing  them  all  to  the  limitations  of  opera-bouffe  com¬ 
panies  and  of  ordinary  theatrical  audiences,  is  un¬ 
common  indeed. 

Among  Sullivan’s  serious  works  the  “  Golden  Le¬ 
gend”  is  that  which  has  the  strongest  hold  on  popu¬ 
lar  favor.  Nor  does  it  in  the  least  recall  the  comic 
operas.  The  music  with  which  it  clothes  Long¬ 
fellow’s  imaginative  poem  is  full  of  picturesque 
and  varied  beauty,  and  effective  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree.  No  better  instance  could  be  quoted  of  the 
classic  simplicity  which  characterizes  its  composer’s 
style  ;  his  pure  harmony,  lucid  and  melodious  con¬ 
trapuntal  writing ;  his  restraint  in  the  use  of  his  ma¬ 
terials  ;  not  an  unnecessary  touch  anywhere,  nothing 
done  for  mere  meretricious  effect.  With  singers, 
both  soloists  and  chorus,  this  work  will  always  be 
a  great  favorite. 

The  overtures  “In  Memoriam”  and  “  Di  Ballo” 
are  perfect  specimens  of  Sullivan’s  orchestral  writ¬ 
ing.  The  last,  named  might  be  taken  as  typical  of 
its  composer’s  special  characteristics  at  their  best 
in  his  application  of  classic  form  and  contrivance 
to  the  airiest  and  most  romantic  of  dance-tunes. 

No  verbal  description  can  convey  an  idea  of  the 
grace  of  its  interwoven  themes  or  the  charms  of 
its  instrumentation.  The  work  has  a  fascination 
which  is  all  its  own. 
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Sir  Arthur  Sullivan’s  last  great  work,  the  grand 
opera  of  “  Ivanhoe,”  came  as  a  surprise  to  some 
who  feared  that,  after  his  long  series  of  comic 
operas,  it  was  too  late  for  him  to  strike  out  success¬ 
fully  a  new  and  higher  dramatic  line.  It  was 
written  for  the  opening  of  Mr.  D’Oyly  Carte’s 
Royal  English  Opera  House,  in  January,  1891,  and 
was  played  every  night  until  the  closing  of  the 
theatre  for  the  summer  vacation.  If  it  did  not 
make  the  success  of  the  house,  it  at  least  solved, 
more  nearly  than  any  other  work  of  the  kind  has 
done,  the  seemingly  hopeless  problem  of  a  serious 
English  opera,  at  once  good  in  itself  and  dear  to 
the  public.  Its  music  is  noble  and  of  great  beauty. 
In  its  continuity  the  composer  complies  with  the 
conditions  of  modern  opera,  while  he  never  relaxes 
his  hold  on  melody  and  form,  but  does  not  allow 
them  (excepting  perhaps  in  one  instance)  to  assert 
themselves  in  the  old  conventional  way.  The  part 
of  the  Jewess  is  beautiful  throughout,  and  that  of  the 
Templar  full  of  dramatic  force.  These  parts  found 
ideal  representatives  in  Miss  Macintyre  and  Mr. 
Eugene  Oudin  respectively,  while  the  singing  of  Mr. 
Ben  Davies  in  the  part  of  Ivanhoe  is  a  thing  not  to 
be  forgotten.  It  seems  a  pity  there  is  no  overture; 
the  lovely  little  orchestral  introduction  to  the  third 
act  is  a  mere  suggestion  which  makes  the  absence 
of  a  more  important  instrumental  prelude  all  the 
more  tantalizing.  If  the  permanent  popularity  of 
this  opera  was  not  quite  as  great  as  was  due  to  its 
high  qualities,  —  its  attractive  subject,  good  libretto 
and  worthy  stage-mounting,  the  causes  are  perhaps 
not  far  to  seek.  There  are  other  operas,  even 
better  and  greater  than  “  Ivanhoe,”  which  yet 
might  not  pass  the  ordeal  to  which  it  was  subjected. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  “  Don  Giovanni,”  the  “  Nozze 
di  Figaro,”  “Fidelio”  or  “Lohengrin”  would 
have  continued,  in  London,  to  draw  crowded  houses, 
at  high  prices,  if  continued  nightly  for  five  or  six 
months,  without  any  change  of  programme,  by  a 
double  company  of  most  unequal  merit,  constantly 


shuffled  like  a  pack  of  cards,  so  that  the  audience 
could  not  choose  beforehand  which  cast  they  would 
hear.  Perhaps  “  Faust”  is  the  only  opera  of  which 
the  popularity  might  stand  this  test. 

“  Ivanhoe,”  in  its  music  as  in  its  subject,  realizes  the 
idea  of  a  thoroughly  English  opera,  by  the  clearness 
and  directness  of  its  methods  of  appeal,  and  the 
absence  of  anything  abstract  or  speculative.  It  has 
not  eclipsed  nor  even  rivalled  its  composer’s  popular 
“  hits  ”  in  other  lines,  but  it  has  every  claim  to  be 
considered  his  chef  d'ccuvre  up  to  the  present  time. 
Yet  there  is  much  in  it  and  in  other  works,  that 
points  to  a  possible  dramatic  success  not  yet 
achieved  by  him,  but  surely  to  be  hoped  for,  if  life 
and  health  are  granted  him.  One  imagines  a  ball- 
scene  to  the  strains  of  an  “  Overturn  di  Ballo,”  a 
night-scene  in  some  old  German  town  where  the 
bells,  as  in  the  “Golden  Legend,”  tell  their  weird 
tale  ;  some  uproarious  supper-scene  to  the  barbaric 
accompaniment  of  the  chorus  “  Let  us  eat  and 
drink  ”  in  the  “  Prodigal  Son,”  love-passages  like 
the  duet  “  In  such  a  night  as  this  ”  (“  Kenilworth  ”)  ; 
all  these  call  up  visions  of  possibilities  as  yet  un¬ 
fulfilled. 

Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  at  the  present  moment,  re¬ 
minds  some  of  11s  of  the  figure  of  Garrick  in  Sir 
Joshua  Reynold’s  famous  picture,  where  the  great 
actor  is  represented  as  undecided  whether  to  yield 
to  the  appealing  charms  of  Tragedy  or  of  Comedy. 
Like  Garrick,  Sullivan  has  till  lately  cast  in  his  lot 
with  Comedy,  but,  while  preparing  to  depart  with 
her,  he  turns,  as  Tragedy  lays  her  warning  hand  on 
his  arm,  with  a  laughing,  helpless  apology  to  her. 
It  would  seem,  though,  just  now,  as  if  our  composer’s 
heart  was  more  and  more  drawn  towards  Tragedy, 
in  whose  steps  he  half  instinctively  follows,  while 
ever  and  anon  he  casts  a  backward  look  of  tearful 
regret  towards  the  receding  familar  figure  of  Comedy. 
To  which  of  them  will  he  next  throw  the  handker¬ 
chief?  Only  time  can  show. 
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MONG  those  who,  since  the 
middle  of  the  present  century, 
have  devoted  themselves,  with  the 
most  honest  enthusiasm,  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  art  of  music  — 
those  with  whom  the  worship  of  its  beauty  has  been 
a  cultus,  utterly  removed  from,  if  not  actually  op¬ 
posed  to  all  sordid  thought  of  popular  fame  or 
professional  advancement  —  among  these,  no  de¬ 
votee  holds  a  higher  place  than  that  by  common 
consent  accorded  to  Dr.  Hubert  Parry. 

Much  discussion  has  taken  place  of  late  years 
on  the  subject  of  the  heredity  of  genius.  We  have 
neither  space  nor  inclination  to  enter  into  the 
arguments  connected  with  this  much-vexed  ques¬ 
tion  :  but  no  one,  we  think,  will  differ  from  us 
when  we  assert  our  invincible  faith  in  the  power  of 
early  artistic  associations  ;  and  Dr.  Parry’s  early  life 
—  happily  for  him  —  was  passed  among  associations 
such  as  few  are  privileged  to  enjoy.  His  father, 
Mr.  Gambier  Parry,  while  outwardly  living  the  life 
of  a  country  gentleman,  and  neglecting  none  of  the 
active  duties  which  make  so  fatal  an  inroad  upon 
the  time  of  an  English  landed  proprietor,  was  really, 
in  heart  and  soul,  an  artist  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  word.  His  house  at  Highnam,  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Gloucester,  proclaimed  the  cultivated 
taste  of  its  owner  at  every  corner.  The  grounds 
by  which  it  was  surrounded  included  a  pinetum 
which  was,  and.  still  is,  the  marvel  of  the  county. 
The  adjoining  church,  decorated  in  fresco  by  his 
own  hand,  is  thought  well  worthy  of  a  pilgrimage 
by  every  visitor  to  Gloucester  Cathedral,  and 
those  who  make  the  journey  feel  themselves  amply 
repaid.  For  it  is  upon  his  beautiful  fresco- paintings 
that  Mr.  Gambier  Parry’s  fame  as  an  artist  chiefly 
rests. 

Mr.  Gambier  Parry  died  suddenly,  in  September, 
1888,  beloved  as  it  is  the  good  fortune  of  very 
few  men  indeed  to  be  beloved,  and  esteemed  by  all 


who  knew  him,  and  leaving  behind  him  a  reputation 
so  pure  and  stainless  that  his  death  was  looked  upon 
in  the  county  as  a  severe  public  loss. 

We  have  entered  into  these  details  in  order  to 
prove  that  the  early  associations  of  Dr.  Parry  were 
precisely  of  the  kind  best  calculated  to  develop 
such  latent  genius  as  might  be  inherent  in  his 
natural  disposition.  And  this  condition  is  in  no 
wise  invalidated  by  the  fact  that  he  is  the  son, 
not  of  a  learned  or  practised  musician  in  any 
sense  of  the  word,  but  of  a  painter.  For  there 
exists  but  one  art  in  the  whole  created  universe ; 
one  great  artistic  instinct  common  to  all  to  whom 
it  is  given  to  comprehend  its  mysteries,  and  to 
them  alone.  Whether  this  instinct  manifests  itself 
in  poetry,  in  painting,  in  sculpture,  in  architecture 
or  in  music,  matters  absolutely  nothing.  These 
are  but  phases  of  an  undivided  whole ;  mere  ac¬ 
cidents  of  circumstance,  subordinate  to  one  un¬ 
changing  general  principle  and  leading  to  one 
common  result.  Where  genius  is  present  it  will 
surely  work  out  its  appointed  end.  The  child,  in¬ 
spired  with  it,  should  his  early  years  be  passed  in  a 
sculptor’s  ateliei-,  will  there  learn  mysteries  which, 
solved  by  the  light  of  genius,  will  prove  invaluable 
to  him  in  his  later  art-life,  whether  his  individual 
talent  prompts  him  to  devote  himself  to  music,  to 
poetry,  to  the  drama  or  to  any  other  branch  of  art 
whatever.  The  atmosphere  of  Mr.  Gambier  Parry’s 
studio  was  the  healthiest  in  which  his  son  Hubert 
could  possibly  have  been  educated.  He  learned 
there  the  charm  of  ideal  beauty  ;  the  value  of  sym¬ 
metrical  design ;  the  grace  inseparable  from  just 
proportion  and  correctness  of  contour,,  and  the  utter 
worthlessness  of  work  in  which  these  indispensable 
attributes  were  wanting.  It  is  impossible  either  to 
read  his  theoretical  writings  or  to  study  his  com¬ 
positions  without  seeing  how  deeply  they  are  in¬ 
fluenced  by  this  general  perception  of  artistic 
fitness  —  this  manifestation,  in  music,  of  the  pure 
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natural  principles  upon  which  all  true  art,  whatever 
its  individual  form,  is,  and  necessarily  must  be 
founded. 

Charles  Hubert  Hastings  Parry  was  born  on  the 
27th  of  February,  r848,  at  Bournemouth,  where 
Mr.  Gambier  Parry  was  making  a  temporary  sojourn 
for  the  health  of  his  wife,  who  died  within  a  fort¬ 
night  after  the  birth  of  her  child. 

Soon  after  he  had  completed  his  seventh  year  he 
was  sent  to  school ;  and  from  that  time  he  was 
granted  a  liberal  amount  of  independence.  He 
began  the  study  of  music  at  a  very  early  age  and 
at  first  felt  a  profound  love  for  it;  but  at  school 
he  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  impostor  who,  in  place 
of  regular  teaching,  made  him  study  the  accom¬ 
paniments  of  his  own  worthless  anthems,  and  thus 
gave  him  a  distaste  for  systematic  wTork.  But  he 
discovered  for  himself  the  beauties  of  Sebastian 
Bach’s  “  Wohltemperirte  Klavier,”  and  worked  at 
the  immortal  “  Forty-eight  ”  in  the  desultory  way 
common  to  most  young  students  who,  possessing  a 
naturally  refined  taste,  are  left  to  their  own  re¬ 
sources  when  they  ought  to  be  under  regular  and 
systematic  instruction ;  and  from  this  he  evidently 
derived  a  certain  amount  of  real  profit,  since  it  led 
him  to  make  indefatigable  attempts  at  composition 
on  his  own  account,  and  though  these  were  natur¬ 
ally  made  in  theoretical  darkness  of  no  trifling  den¬ 
sity,  they  led  to  that  craving  desire  for  production 
which  is  the  finest  incentive  in  the  world  to  those 
who  have  the  gift  of  turning  it  to  good  account. 

On  the  completion  of  his  thirteenth  year,  in  1861, 
he  was  sent  to  Eton,  where  his  genial  disposition 
won  him  a  host  of  friends  among  his  own  contem¬ 
poraries,  together  with  the  esteem  of  every  master 
with  whom  he  was  brought  into  contact.  Here, 
though  more  devoted  to  games  than  to  school-work, 
he  continued  to  prosecute  his  musical  studies  with 
unabated  diligence,  taking  regular  lessons  in  har¬ 
mony  from  Sir  George  Elvey,  and  aiming  at  a 
higher  class  of  composition  than  he  had  hitherto 
attempted.  So  successful  was  he  in  these  more  ad¬ 
vanced  studies,  that  in  1S66,  before  he  had  left 
Eton,  he  prepared  for,  and  successfully  passed  the 
examination  for  the  degree  of  Mus.  Bac.  at  Oxford ; 
and  though  then  only  eighteen,  he  actually  took  the 
degree  during  his  first  term  of  residence  at  the 
University,  in  1867,  at  the  earliest  age  on  record 
among  living  musicians.  The  “  Exercise  ”  which  he 
wrote  on  the  occasion,  and  which  in  accordance 


with  the  prevailing  custom  was  duly  performed  in 
the  Music  School,  was  a  cantata  entitled  “  O  Lord, 
Thou  hast  cast  us  out.” 

He  now  began  to  read  studiously  both  “  Law  ” 
and  “  History,”  without  neglecting,  however,  the 
games  at  which  he  had  been  so  successful  at  Eton  — 
the  foot-ball  and  the  cricket  in  which  he  had  always 
taken  such  healthful  delight,  and  which  he  now 
followed  up  so  eagerly  that  he  soon  rose  to  the 
dignity  of  Captain  of  his  College  “Eleven"”;  and 
thus  combining  hard  work  with  well-earned  pleasure, 
his  college  career  passed  happily  on  until  he  com¬ 
pleted  it  by  taking  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1870. 

During  one  of  the  long  vacations  he  had  com¬ 
bined  pleasure  with  hard  work  by  studying  for  two 
months  under  Mr.  H.  Pierson  at  Stuttgart,  gaining 
thereby  much  instruction  which  afterwards  proved 
exceedingly  useful  to  him  in  his  musical  career. 
But  his  father,  though  encouraging  his  artistic  tastes 
to  the  utmost  for  their  own  sake,  was  always 
averse  to  his  adoption  of  music  as  his  life-work ; 
fearing  that,  unless  he  took  a  very  high  place  among 
his  contemporaries,  it  might  end  in  the  production 
of  second-rate  operas,  and  the  miserable  Bohemian 
life  too  commonly  led  in  the  theatrical  “green¬ 
room.”  He  therefore  proposed,  as  an  alternative, 
that  Hubert  should  join  a  young  Eton  friend  who 
had  established  a  promising  house  in  the  city,  in 
connection  with  “  Lloyd’s.”  Though  to  compromise 
was  eminently  distasteful  to  him,  Hubert’s  sense 
of  duty  prompted  him  to  accept  it  without  a  mur¬ 
mur,  and  for  four  years  he  worked  as  hard  at  the 
drudgery  of  business  as  he  had  formerly  done  at 
more  congenial  occupations. 

Nevertheless,  Dr.  Parry  found  time  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  his  musical  studies  which  he  continued 
with  uninterrupted  zeal,  taking  lessons  in  composi¬ 
tion  from  Sir  George  Macfarren  and  in  composition 
and  pianoforte-playing  from  Herr  Dannreuther, 
whose  advice  he  found  invaluable.  The  result  of 
these  studies  manifested  itself  in  the  production  of 
numerous  sonatas,  variations  and  other  pieces  for 
the  pianoforte  and  violin  ;  and  later  on,  in  a  concert 
overture  entitled  “Guillem  de  Cabestau,”  which 
was  performed  with  success  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
concerts,  and  a  pianoforte  concerto  in  F-sharp, 
played  first  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  afterwards 
at  the  Richter  concerts,  at  St.  James’s  Hall. 

In  the  meantime  Dr.  Parry  had  married,  in  the 
year  1872,  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Maude  Herbert, 
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after  a  long  and  tried  friendship,  which  had  begun 
while  he  was  still  an  “  Eton  boy,”  fifteen  years  old, 
and  Lady  Maude  twelve. 

After  devoting  four  long  years  to  his  work  in  the 
city,  Dr.  Parry  found  it  necessary  to  spend  a  winter 
at  Cannes,  for  the  benefit  of  Lady  Maude’s  health. 
He  there  employed  his  leisure  time  in  giving 
concerts  in  conjunction  with  the  violinist  Guerini 
and  a  Hungarian  violoncellist  named  Kletzer.  While 
thus  engaged  he  suddenly  received  news  of  the 
utter  failure  of  the  business  in  which  he  had  em¬ 
barked,  involving  considerable  pecuniary  loss.  The 
event  was  not  an  agreeable  one,  but  its  con¬ 
sequences  were  very  fortunate  indeed,  for  he  was 
now  set  free  from  all  business  relations  and  able  to 
follow  out,  to  its  fullest  extent,  the  artistic  career 
which  was  evidently  the  only  one  for  which  he  was 
really  fitted,  either  by  nature  or  his  own  unchangeable 
inclination. 

He  had  now  ample  leisure  for  the  development 
of  the  talent  bestowed  upon  him  by  nature,  and  to 
this  he  devoted  himself  with  heart  and  soul,  con¬ 
centrating  all  his  powers  upon  the  work  he  had 
deliberately  undertaken,  and  bringing  every  energy 
of  his  mind  to  bear  upon  it.  It  was  evident, 
indeed,  from  the  first  that  he  had  chosen  the  right 
path,  and  the  musical  world  was  not  slow  to  recog¬ 
nize  his  fitness  for  it.  He  took  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Music  at  Cambridge,  in  1883,  and  in 
the  same  year  succeeded  Dr.  Corfe  as  Choragus  at 
Oxford ;  where,  also,  he  was  admitted  as  Doctor  of 
Music  ad  eundern  in  1884.  In  recognition  of 
these  well-earned  degrees,  he  was  appointed  pro¬ 
fessor  of  composition  and  musical  history  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Music  in  London,  where  his 
exceptional  talent  for  teaching  has  already  brought 
forth  abundant  fruit. 

And  now  it  was  that  the  full  effect  of  the  artistic 
atmosphere  in  which  he  had  lived  from  his  earliest 
childhood  began  to  manifest  itself  with  unmis¬ 
takable  power,  in  all  the  work  he  was  prompted  to 
undertake.  From  the  first  the  influence  of  the 
father’s  cultivated  taste  had  reacted,  with  the 
happiest  possible  results,  upon  the  taste  of  the  son. 
The  pure  principles  of  art,  founded  as  they  are 
upon  the  eternal  principles  of  nature,  had  been 
instilled  into  his  mind  from  the  moment  at  which 
his  natural  instincts  had  first  taught  him  to  feel  the 
ennobling  influence  of  artistic  beauty ;  and  the  inti¬ 
mate  friendship  —  if  one  may  venture  to  use  the 


word  in  such  a  case  —  which,  from  first  to  last,  had 
characterized  the  intercourse  of  the  father  and  son, 
had  fostered  the  love  of  art  in  the  mind  of  the 
latter  until  it  became  identified  with  his  inmost 
being. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  Dr.  Parry’s  earlier 
attempts  at  composition.  Those  he  produced  while 
under  the  influence  of  the  incompetent  teacher 
who  did  his  best  to  stifle  his  affection  for  true  art 
by  presenting  in  its  place  that  which  was  no  art  at 
all,  were  naturally  too  crude  for  preservation.  But 
after  he  was  sent  to  Eton  the  lessons  he  received 
from  Sir  George  Elvey  enabled  him  to  write  with 
unusual  correctness  for  so  young  a  student,  and 
some  of  the  compositions  he  produced  at  this  time 
are  still  in  use  and  justly  valued,  notably  a 
“  Morning  and  Evening  Service  ”  in  D  ;  two  “  An¬ 
thems”  for  four  voices  ;  three  “  Odes  of  Anacreon,” 
six  “Songs  from  Shakespeare”  and  seven  “  Charak- 
terbilder  ”  for  the  pianoforte. 

These,  however,  were  early  beginnings.  After  his 
matriculation  at  Christchurch,  Dr.  Parry’s  composi¬ 
tions  began  to  assume  a  more  mature  character. 
We  have  already  mentioned  the  “  Exercise  ”  for  the 
degree  of  Mus.  Bac.,  “  O  Lord,  Thou  hast  cast  us 
out,”  performed  for  the  first  time  in  the  Music 
School  at  Oxford.  The  next  works  of  importance 
were  a  sonata  in  F  major,  for  the  pianoforte  ;  a  second 
pianoforte  sonata  in  A  major ;  “  Grosses  Duo,”  in 
E  minor,  for  two  pianofortes ;  a  trio  in  E  major,  for 
pianoforte,  violin  and  violoncello,  ;  a  quartet  in 
A  flat,  for  pianoforte,  violin,  viola  and  violoncello ; 
a  quartet  in  G  major,  for  stringed  instruments;  a 
“  Fantasie  Sonata”  in  B,  for  pianoforte  and  violin ; 
a  sonata  in  A  major,  for  pianoforte  and  violoncello  ; 
a  nonetto  in  B-flat,  for  wind  instruments ;  the  con¬ 
cert  overture  to  “  Guillem  de  Cabestau,”  already 
mentioned  as  performed  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
concerts,  March  15,  1879;  and  the  pianoforte  con¬ 
certo  in  F-sharp,  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
April  3,  1880,  and  at  the  Richter  concerts,  May  10, 
in  the  same  year — a  work  of  surpassing  merit, 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  not  infrequently 
be  heard  in  the  future ;  a  fantasia  and  fugue  for 
the  organ;  a  theme  with  variations  for  the  piano¬ 
forte  ;  and  a  set  of  “  Miniatures”  for  the  same  in¬ 
strument. 

These  works  were  all  composed  and  performed 
during  the  thirteen  years  which  elapsed  between  the 
date  of  Dr.  Parry’s  matriculation  at  Christchurch, 
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and  that  which  closed  what  may  fairly  be  regarded 
as  the  first  well-marked  period  of  his  art-life,  in 
which  the  year  1880  marks  an  important  crisis. 

It  was  in  the  year  1880  that  Dr.  Parry  made  his 
first  appearance  in  the  field  in  which  he  has  since 
won  so  many  laurels — that  of  the  great  provincial 
festivals.  On  the  seventh  of  September,  1880,  his 
music  to  Shelley’s  “  Prometheus  Unbound,”  for  soli, 
chorus  and  full  orchestra,  was  performed  with  en¬ 
couraging  success  at  the  “  Festival  of  the  Three 
Choirs  ”  at  Gloucester,  for  which  occasion  it  had 
been  expressly  composed. 

In  1882  he  followed  up  this  success  by  produc¬ 
ing  his  “First  Symphony,”  in  G  major,  at  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  Festival.  In  1883  he  produced  his  music 
to  “  The  Birds  ”  of  Aristophanes  at  Cambridge. 
This  was  a  most  prolific  year.  It  witnessed  the  per¬ 
formance  not  only  of  the  delightful  music  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  Greek  play,  but  also  that  of  his  “  Sec¬ 
ond  Symphony,”  in  F  major,  at  the  Cambridge 
University  Musical  Society’s  concerts ;  and  at  the 
“  Festival  of  the  Three  Choirs,”  at  Gloucester,  a 
choral  ode,  adapted  to  “  The  glories  of  our  blood  and 
state,”  from  Shirley’s  “  Contention  of  Ajax  and 
Ulysses.”  It  will  be  remembered,  also,  that  this 
was  the  year  in  which  he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Music  at  Cambridge,  and  succeeded  Dr.  Corfe 
as  Choragus  at  Oxford. 

In  1886,  Dr.  Parry  again  appeared  at  the  Glou¬ 
cester  Festival  with  a  “Suite  Moderne  ”  for  full 
orchestra.  And  about  this  time  he  also  composed 
a  “  Partita  ”  in  D  minor,  for  pianoforte  and  violin, 
and  a  quintet  in  E-flat,  for  stringed  instruments. 

The  year  1888  witnessed  the  production  of  one 
of  his  most  delightful  inspirations  —  “Blest  Pair  of 
Sirens  ” — set  in  the  form  of  a  choral  ode,  with  full 
orchestral  accompaniment.  This  charming  compo¬ 
sition  was  written  for  and  first  performed  by  the  Bach 
Choir  in  1887,  and  repeated  at  the  Hereford  Festi¬ 
val  -in  the  following  year ;  it  undoubtedly  pre¬ 


pared  the  way  for  the  greatest  triumph  he  has  as  yet 
achieved — the  oratorio  of  “Judith,”  composed  on  a 
libretto  of  his  own,  for  the  Birmingham  Festival  of 
1888,  and  performed  on  that  occasion  with  a 
success  far  more  triumphant  than  any  that  he  had 
previously  attained.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say 
too  much  in  praise  of  this  truly  great  work.  A 
detailed  criticism  of  its  various  movements  would  far 
exceed  the  limits  of  our  present  article  ;  but  we  may 
say,  in  passing,  that  its  style  is  strictly  and  unmis¬ 
takably  English  ;  that  it  abounds  in  dramatic  effect 
of  more  than  ordinary  power,  and  that,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  English  oratorio,  he  has 
introduced,  in  the  scene  between  Meshullemeth,  the 
Queen  of  Manasseh,  and  her  children,  the  true  ideal 
form  of  the  English  ballad,  adapted  to  the  words 
“  Long  since  in  Egypt’s  plenteous  land,”  which  is 
composed  in  a  vein  of  flowing  melody,  the  calm 
beauty  of  which  is  irresistible. 

The  effect  produced  by  the  performance  of  “Judith” 
at  the  Birmingham  Festival  was  so  great,  and  the 
genuineness  of  the  success  with  which  the  work  was 
greeted  so  plainly  evident,  that  no  time  was  lost  in 
reproducing  it  in  London,  where  it  was  afterward 
given  under  the  direction  of  the  composer,  at 
St.  James’s  Hall,  with  results  no  less  gratifying  than 
those  which  had  attended  its  original  production. 

Since  then  Dr.  Parry’s  pen  has  known  but  little 
rest.  Among  his  latest  works,  the  most  important 
are  his  music  to  “The  Frogs”  of  Aristophanes;  his 
“De  Profundis,”  for  soprano  solo,  with  chorus  in 
twelve  real  parts,  arranged  in  three  choirs  and  full 
orchestral  accompaniment ;  his  setting  of  Pope’s 
“  Ode  on  Saint  Cecilia’s  Day,”  for  soprano  solo  and 
chorus,  with  orchestral  accompaniments ;  his  new 
setting  of  Milton’s  “  L’ Allegro  ed  il  Pensieroso  ”  ; 
and  while  we  write  he  is  producing,  at  the  Gloucester 
Festival  of  1892,  his  latest  work,  the  Oratorio 
“  Job,”  which  promises  a  success  no  less  encourag¬ 
ing  than  that  of  “Judith”  itself. 
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LEXANDER  CAMPBELL  MAC¬ 
KENZIE,  composer,  and  at  the 
present  date  (1892)  principal  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and 
conductor  of  the  Philharmonic 
Concerts  of  London,  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  on 
August  22,  1847.  From  earliest  childhood  he  was 
trained  in  the  elements  of  musical  art  by  his  father, 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  an  able  violinist,  for  many 
years  leader  at  the  Edinburgh  Theatre  Royal.  The 
boy  must  have  shown  uncommon  promise,  for,  when 
only  ten  years  old,  he  was  sent  to  Schwa rtzburg 
Sondershausen  in  Germany,  to  study  for  the  pro¬ 
fession  with  Stadtmusiker  Bartel.  Three  years  later 
he  entered  the  Ducal  orchestra  as  a  second  violin, 
and  for  two  years  underwent  a  thorough  drilling  in 
all  the  practical  details  of  a  musician’s  work.  In 
1862  he  returned  to  England,  and  entered  the  Royal 
Academy,  where,  in  the  same  year,  he  won  the 
King’s  Scholarship.  The  violin,  which  he  studied 
under  the  late  M.  Sainton,  was  his  principal  instru¬ 
ment,  but  he  also  continued  pianoforte  practice  with 
Mr.  Jewson  and  harmony  with  Mr.  Lucas.  After  a 
highly  successful  academic  career  he  went  back  to 
his  native  city,  there,  as  he  thought,  to  take  up  and 
continue  the  business  of  his  father.  He  toured  and 
travelled  as  solo  violinist  and  leader  of  orchestras, 
and  seemed  likely  to  win  fame  as  a  virtuoso.  But, 
with  all  his  success,  he  felt  he  was  choosing  a  line 
which  restricted  his  ambition  and  afforded  insuffi¬ 
cient  scope  for  his  varied  gifts.  He  turned  his 
attention  for  a  time  to  pianoforte  teaching,  and  as 
conductor  of  the  music  at  St.  George’s  Church  and 
of  several  choral  societies  acquired  a  large  business 
connection.  Far,  however,  from  giving  up  violin¬ 
playing,  he  still  appeared  in  quartets  with  Joachim, 
Madame  Neruda,  Wilhelmj,  and  other  eminent 
leaders,  and  was  generally  associated  with  Mr.  Chap¬ 
pell’s  party  on  the  occasions  of  their  Edinburgh  visits. 
He  also  gave,  on  his  own  account,  several  series  of 


chamber  concerts.  In  all  this  his  prosperity  was 
sufficient  to  satisfy  or  quench  any  ordinary  ambition, 
but  yet  Mackenzie  was  not  happy,  for  he  had  to  re¬ 
press  his  wish  to  write.  A  life  full,  as  his  was,  of 
public  and  business  engagements,  affords  little 
leisure  for  serious  composition,  and  prevents  or 
condemns  the  abstraction  inseparable  from  that 
imaginative  work  which  was  the  object  he  really 
cared  about,  and  for  which  he  believed  himself  to 
be  best  fitted.  Still  there  was,  and  he  felt  it,  a 
serious  responsibility  in  severing  his  connection  with 
a  flourishing  and  lucrative  business  in  order  to  give 
himself  up  wholly  to  the  fascinating,  but  arduous  and 
precarious  pursuit  of  composition,  and  he  might 
never  have  taken  the  step  but  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  he  received  from  Dr.  Hans  von  Bulow 
and  from  Mr.  Manns  of  the  Crystal  Palace. 
Take  it,  however,  he  did ;  he  burned  his  boats,  left 
Scotland,  and  went  to  reside  at  Florence,  there  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to  writing.  The  years  he 
spent  in  Italy  he  declares  to  have  been  the  happiest 
time  in  his  life.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing  suddenly  to 
relinquish  a  hold  on  compulsory,  methodical  work, 
and  not  a  few  men  might  have  sunk  into  idleness  or 
dreams,  imagining  a  good  deal,  it  may  be,  but 
realizing  little.  Mackenzie  was  made  of  other  and 
more  tenacious  stuff.  Once  free  from  public  cares 
and  duties,  from  interruptions  and  annoyances,  he 
produced  in  quick  succession  several  of  the  works 
by  which  he  has  become  best  known  ;  among  them 
the  cantatas,  “  The  Bride  ”  (written  for  a  Worcester 
Festival)  and  “Jason”  (for  Bristol);  the  opera 
“  Colomba  ”  (for  Drury  Lane  Theatre),  and, — 
most  successful  of  all,  —  the  so-called  dramatic 
oratorio  “  Rose  of  Sharon  ”  (for  the  Norwich 
Festival  of  1886). 

But  this  quiet,  congenial  life  had  to  have  an  end. 
Few  composers  of  mark  are  allowed  in  these  days  to 
rest  content  with  being  known  by  their  works  alone, 
even  when  they  are  fortunate  enough  for  this  to  be 
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possible.  Mackenzie  had  a  stanch  band  of  per¬ 
sonal  admirers  in  England,  who  grudged  his  pro¬ 
longed  absence  from  the  field  of  their  labors.  In 
1884  he  had  acceded  to  the  request  of  Messrs. 
Novello  that  he  would  come  over  to  conduct  their 
oratorio  concerts,  which  filled  for  a  time  the  gap  left 
by  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  when  it  ceased  to 
exist.  He  remained  at  this  post,  with  short  intervals 
of  absence,  for  three  years.  Then  the  concerts 
came  to  an  end,  and  he  joyfully  returned  to  Italy, 
in  the  confident  hope  of  remaining  there  and 
devoting  himself  to  his  chosen  pursuit.  He  had 
started  work,  and  had  finished,  among  other  things, 
his  overture  to  “Twelfth  Night,”  when  the  sudden 
death  of  Sir  G.  A.  Macfarren,  then  principal  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  (London),  gave  a  new 
turn  to  his  intentions  and  his  life.  Not  that  he 
entertained,  at  first,  any  notion  of  bidding  for  the 
vacant  post,  to  which  indeed  he  assumed  that  Mr. 
Walter  Macfarren  would  naturally  succeed.  But, 
on  finding  that  Mr.  Macfarren  had  retired  from  the 
field,  Dr.  Mackenzie  yielded  to  the  instances  of 
friends,  and  entered  the  lists  as  a  candidate.  He 
had  a  hard  contest,  and  that  against  no  unworthy 
rivals,  but  the  day  was  finally  carried  in  his  favor, 
and  he  was  elected  principal  on  February  28,  1888. 
Whether  the  event  was  a  good  one  for  himself  may 
be  doubtful,  —  let  him  decide  !  Whether  it  was  a 
good  one  for  the  Academy  is  a  question  we  may 

decide  for  him,  and  it  admits  of  but  one  answer, _ 

in  the  affirmative.  Many  people  looked  on  the  ap¬ 
pointment  at  first  with  a  doubtful  eye.  Mackenzie, 
they  said,  was  not  sufficiently  known  in  London  ;  he 
had  lived  away  from  England  so  long  and  so  avow¬ 
edly  by  preference  that  he  must,  they  averred,  be 
out  of  touch  with  English  interests,  English  sym¬ 
pathies,  and  English  prejudices.  If,  to  any  extent, 
this  was  true,  it  has  proved  no  drawback,  but 
rather  the  reverse.  For  he  brought  a  fresh  eye  and 
an  unbiassed  judgment  to  bear  on  the  various  diffi¬ 
culties  incidental  to  his  new  position,  and  a  strong 
will,  moreover,  to  deal  with  them.  To  those  people 
who  knew  him,  and  who  never  feared  any  evil 
results  from  his  self-expatriation,  the  appointment  has 
ten  times  over  vindicated  their  opinion  and  con¬ 
firmed  their  convictions.  The  man  who  had  already 
shown  so  much  determination  and  tenacity  of  pur¬ 
pose  was  not  long  in  putting  himself  au  fait  on  the 
outer  and  inner  details  of  the  institution  he  had 
come  to  reign  over,  and  of  which,  as  a  student,  he 


had  been  a  brilliant  ornament.  He  found  the 
drudgery  and  the  irritation  of  constant  interruption 
not  a  little  trying,  but  with  true  Scotch  pertinacity 
he  stuck  to  his  post,  and  finally  mastered  all  ob¬ 
stacles,  including  what  perhaps  was  the  hardest,  his 
own  distaste  for  much  of  the  work  of  administra¬ 
tion.  He  has  appointed  an  able  prime  minister  in 
Mr.  Frederic  Corder,  himself  in  his  day  a  very 
distinguished  Academy  student  and  Mendelssohn 
scholar.  Mr.  Corder,  with  the  title  of  curator, 
assumes  much  of  the  labor  and  responsibility  in 
minor  matters  of  government,  and  stands  between 
his  chief  and  unnecessary  trouble  and  interviews. 

Dr.  Mackenzie  does  not,  like  his  predecessors 
Macfarren  and  Sterndale  Bennett,  teach  composi¬ 
tion  at  the  Academy.  This  he  rightly  deems 
incompatible  with  composition  on  his  own  part. 
On  the  other  hand,  neither  of  those  two  eminent 
men  conducted  the  Academy  orchestra.  This  Dr. 
Mackenzie  does,  to  the  great  advantage  of  that 
body.  He  is  thus  brought  into  contact  with  all  the 
most  promising  of  his  students,  and  assumes  over 
them  a  direct  sway  not  to  be  attained  in  any  other 
manner'.  Autocratic  arill  impatient  of  contradic¬ 
tion,  even  the  slightest,  he  does  not  err  on  the 
side  of  over-suavity.  He  is  sparing  in  praise,  but 
a  word  from  him  goes  a  very  long  way.  Fearless 
and  uncompromising,  it  is  certain  that  humbug 
and  he  cannot  exist  together.  For  those  anom¬ 
alies,  hoary  with  time  and  green  with  stagnation, 
which  collect  round  old  and  conservative  institu¬ 
tions,  he  has,  and  cares  to  show,  scant  toleration. 
The  storm  cone  has  been  hoisted  pretty  frequently 
at  the  Academy,  but,  if  it  blows  a  gale  now  and 
then,  the  atmosphere  at  least  is  cleared  very  thor- 
oughly.  Whatever  may  be  the  obstacle  or  oppo¬ 
sition  he  encounters,  he  remains,  finally,  master 
of  the  situation,  —  at  how  much  cost  in  damage  to 
the  texture  of  his  artistic  temperament  is  best  known 
to  himself.  But  he  has  won  the  respect  of  all,  and 
the  liking  of  all  who  have  deserved  his  approval. 

In  1886  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Mus. 
Doc.  from  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  This  is 
the  only  university  in  Scotland  which  possesses  the 
right  to  grant  such  degrees,  and  Dr.  Mackenzie  is 
the  first  person  in  whose  favor  the  right  has  been 
exercised.  A  similar  degree  was  conferred  on  him 
in  1889  by  Cambridge  University.  In  July  of  the 
present  year  (1892)  he  was  appointed  conductor  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society’s  concerts. 
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In  considering  Mackenzie  as  a  composer  we  are 
struck  at  once  by  the  number  of  large  and  import¬ 
ant  works  he  has  written.  At  forty-four,  he  is  the 
composer  of  two  operas,  “  Colomba  ”  and  “The 
Troubadour  ”  (the  libretti  of  both  by  the  late  Dr. 
Hueffer)  ;  of  four  cantatas,  “The  Bride,”  “Jason,” 
“The  Story  of  Sayid,”  and  “The  Dream  of  Jubal  ”  ; 
of  a  dramatic  oratorio,  “  The  Rose  of  Sharon  ”  ;  of 
two  choral  odes  entitled  “Jubilee  Ode  ”  and  “  The 
New  Covenant,”  and  choral  settings  of  Burns’s 
“Cotter’s  Saturday  Night”  and  Dryden’s  para¬ 
phrase  of  the  hymn  “  Veni  Creator  Spiritus.” 
His  works  for  orchestra  comprise  the  “  Burns 
Rhapsody  ”  and  “  Rhapsodie  Ecossaise  ”  ;  the  well- 
known  and  popular  orchestral  ballad,  “  La  Belle 
Dame  sans  merci  ”  ;  the  music  to  “  Marmion,”  which 
includes  songs  as  well  as  instrumental  numbers ;  and 
the  incidental  music  to  “  Ravenswood,”  composed 
for  the  Lyceum  Theatre  in  1890,  and  of  which  the 
fac-simile  autograph  given  here  is  a  fragment. 
For  solo  violin  with  orchestra  he  has  written  a 
concerto,  and  the  “  Pibroch  Suite  ”  (fjrst  per¬ 
formed  at  a  Leeds  Festival  by  the  great  violinist  Se- 
nor  Sarasate,  for  whom  it  was  composed,  and  who 
often  played  it,  both  in  and  out  of  England), 
and,  more  recently,  the  “  Highland  Ballad.”  For 
violin  with  pianoforte,  a  “  Barcarole  and  Villa- 
nella,”  and  the  widely-known  set  of  short  pieces 
which  includes  the  “  Benedictus.”  This  list  would 
be  incomplete  without  an  allusion  to  his  numerous 
smaller  works,  pianoforte  pieces,  songs,  and  part- 
songs.  But  besides  all  these,  he  is  known  to  have 
several  other  important  compositions  on  hand  and 
in  head,  some  of  which  (and  we  may  make  one 
special  reference  to  the  eagerly-expected  oratorio 
of  “  Bethlehem  ”)  are  only  waiting  for  the  needful 
time  and  leisure  to  be  finished. 

None  of  all  his  works  is  of  the  trivial  or  ephem¬ 
eral  kind.  Indeed,  this  composer  seems  to  have 
a  peculiar  dread  of  those  pitfalls  into  which  a  fatal 
facility  too  often  stumbles.  Hence  he  would  rather 
be  stern  than  sentimental,  rather  dry  then  sensuous, 
rather  labored  than  self-evident  or  commonplace. 
His  music  has  not  found  its  way  on  to  the  barrel- 
organs  or  street-bands,  and  most  probably  never 
will.  But,  for  all  this,  many  of  his  works  have 
already  obtained  a  wide  and  more  enviable  kind 
of  popularity,  and  among  these  “  The  Rose  of  Sha¬ 
ron  ”  holds,  perhaps,  the  foremost  place.  It  is  a 
great  favorite  with  choral  societies  and  with  solo 


singers,  and  likely  to  continue  so.  “  The  Story 
of  Sayid  ”  contains  charming  music.  The  libretto 
(by  Mr.  Joseph  Bennett,  author  of  “  Jubal  ”  and 
of  the  poetic  version  of  the  “Rose  of  Sharon”) 
is  founded  on  and  partly  adapted  from  Sir  Ed¬ 
win  Arnold’s  “  Pearls  of  the  Faith.”  It  is  not, 
of  course,  intended  to  be  acted,  but  would  gain 
(so  some  think)  by  being  performed  with  scenery, 
which  should  convey  its  picturesque  situations  to 
the  eye,  as  the  music  describes  them  to  the  ear, 
of  the  audience.  It  is  otherwise  with  “  The  Dream 
of  Jubal,”  a  more  recent  and  still  more  popular 
work,  where  the  fine,  massive  series  of  tone-pic¬ 
tures  describing  Jubal’s  visions  and  the  manifold 
power  of  music  are  connected  together  by  a  spoken 
narrative,  declaimed  to  a  continuous,  shifting,  or¬ 
chestral  background  which  suggests  and  illustrates 
the  successive  thoughts  as  they  occur.  This  is  a 
new  departure  in  modern  concert-music,  and,  when 
carried  out  by  a  skilful  reciter  who  can  so  modu¬ 
late  his  voice  as  to  make  it  blend  with  the  orches¬ 
tra,  the  effect  is  dramatic  and  very  happy. 

Mackenzie’s  two  operas  were  weighted  with  bad 
librettos,  a  disadvantage  which  few  such  works  sur¬ 
vive,  and  which,  in  modern  opera,  is  even  more 
hopeless  than  in  older  works  where  detached 
morceaux  bear  a  larger  proportion  to  the  whole 
than  is  now  the  case.  Much  of  “  Colomba  ”  and 
the  “Troubadour”  deserved  a  better  fate.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  some  future  dramatist  may  afford  Dr. 
Mackenzie  a  more  favorable  chance  than  he  has  yet 
had  of  operatic  triumph.  His  music  is  not  easy; 
it  is  exacting,  and  in  some  cases  ungrateful.  By 
this  it  is  not  intended  to  say  that  it  is  badly  written 
for  voices  or  instruments.  But,  in  the  present 
writer’s  opinion,  it  can  never  be  adequately  re¬ 
presented  save  by  materials  commensurate  with  the 
composer’s  own  idea.  Its  outlines  are  large  and 
somewhat  severe,  and  remind  one  ever  and  anon  of 
the  mountains  and  moors  of  his  native  land.  From 
the  flower-beds  of  some  composers  you  may  pick  a 
blossom,  and  it  suggests  all  the  rest.  But  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  marble  you  can  hold  in  your  hand  does  not 
necessarily’  bring  before  your  mind’s  eye  the  cliff  or 
the  rock  of  which  it  formed  a  part.  You  need  to 
see  the  whole  mass  ;  and  even  then  it  needs  distance, 
color,  the  enchantment  of  ever-changing  atmo¬ 
spheric  effect  to  bring  into  evidence  its  finest 
features. 

Now  Mackenzie’s  ideas  do  not,  as  a  rule,  respond 
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to  treatment  en  petit.  Stuff  in  them  there  always 
is.  But  for  their  beauty  to  be  made  apparent  they 
require  something  more  than  mere  matter-of-fact 
statement.  It  may  be  that  there  is  a  want  in  them 
which  actually  has  to  be  supplied  in  interpretation, 
and  that  this  very  fact  commends  them  to  performers 
of  the  right  calibre,  for  whose  powers  they  afford  a 
fine  field.  In  “Jubal”  the  opportunity  for  this 
added  life  and  fire  lies  in  the  declaimed  narrative 
with  the  orchestral  parable  in  the  background.  In 
“  Sayid  ”  it  is  afforded  by  the  contrast  of  characters 
and  the  thrilling  interest  and  suspense  of  the  story. 
The  stage  is  the  natural  complement  of  the  “Ravens- 
wood  ”  music,  which  consists  mainly  of  four  move¬ 
ments,  of  almost  symphonic  proportions,  forming, 
when  played  consecutively,  a  highly  effective  suite 
for  the  concert-room.  The  demands  it  makes  on 
the  resources  of  the  orchestra  and  the  attention  of 
the  listeners  are  such  as  rarely,  if  ever,  are  or  can 
be  complied  with  in  a  theatre.  Hence  it  appears 
to  be  best  suited  for  concert  performance ;  and  yet 
it  loses  a  great  deal  by  being  represented  in  this 
way,  for  it  is  distinctly  and  directly  dramatic  in 
character,  and  suggests  the  stage  throughout. 

Another  striking  instance  of  the  characteristic 
we  have  alluded  to  is  the  well-known  “  Benedictus  ” 
for  violin  solo.  This,  originally  written  with  piano¬ 
forte  accompaniment,  was  subsequently  scored  for 
a  small  orchestra,  the  melody  being  given  to  all  the 
violins  in  unison.  The  effect  of-  this  treatment  was 
to  bring  its  true  proportions  to  light  for  the  first 
time.  An  instrumental  song  !  one  might  urge  of  it, 
and  with  truth,  that  a  single  player  of  genius  and 
sensibility  would  impart  to  it  a  more  perfect,  more 
intimate  expression  than  can  ever  be  given  by  a 
number,  be  their  unison  never  so  perfect.  This 
should  be  so,  no  doubt,  only  —  it  is  not,  —  not  in 
this  case.  No  one  player  can  give  exactly  what 


Mackenzie’s  song  requires  ;  its  outlines  are  too  large, 
perhaps  too  severe ;  its  contrasts,  on  a  small  scale, 
are  lost ;  the  pianoforte  part  lacks  color  and  that 
liquid  quality  which  blends  with  the  violin.  As 
orchestrated  for  the  graver  strings,  with  wood-wind 
and  horns,  this  accompaniment  starts  into  life ; 
subdued  and  sombre,  it  is  true,  but,  like  the  far 
background  of  rocks  in  dark  trees  in  an  old  Italian 
picture,  throwing  into  vivid  relief  the  foreground 
figure  of  the  beautiful  song.  Nothing  has  really 
been  added  in  the  way  of  notes  to  the  original  piece, 
but  there  is  that  in  it  which  is  capable  of  being 
reduced  to  tame  realism  by  small  conditions. 

All  this  may  count  in  Mackenzie’s  favor  or  the 
reverse,  but  if  the  latter,  then  it  must  be  conceded 
that  he  has  in  large  measure  the  “  good  qualities  of 
his  defects.”  His  ideas  are  noble,  his  aims  uni¬ 
formly  high,  his  workmanship  masterly,  at  once 
comprehensive  and  minute.  No  detail  is  omitted 
in  his  scores ;  no  trouble  is  spared.  And,  fortu¬ 
nately  for  him,  he  lives  in  an  age  when  the  means 
of  musical  presentment  tend,  in  every  respect  but 
one,  towards  increase  in  mass,  in  breadth,  in  mag¬ 
nitude.  The  solitary  exception  is  in  the  matter  of 
great  individual  singers,  whose  numbers  seem  to 
diminish,  and  whose  vocal  power,  when  they  do 
appear,  has  hard  work  to  maintain  its  preeminence 
over  the  multitudinous  background,  insomuch  that 
things  look  more  and  more  as  if  the  ultimate  choice 
for  singers  (and  that  at  no  distant  date)  may  lie 
between  quantity  and  quality  of  voice,  both  of  these 
being  beyond  the  reach  of  any  one  mortal  to  attain. 

But  for  great  instrumentalists,  for  grand  orchestras, 
for  massive  choruses,  for  wide-spread  musical  cul¬ 
ture,  there  has  been  no  age  like  the  present.  And 
we  may  confidently  hope  that  abundant  work  for  all 
of  these  will  be  found  in  some  coming  magnum 
opus  of  Alexander  Campbell  Mackenzie. 
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HARLES  VILLIERS  STANFORD 
was  born  at  No.  2  Herbert  Street, 
Dublin,  on  the  30th  of  September, 
1852. 

His  education,  from  the  cradle, 
was  such  as  befitted  a  prospective  “  Child  of  Art.” 
His  father,  John  Stanford,  was  a  distinguished  law¬ 
yer  ;  Registrar  to  his  cousin,  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Doherty,  Examiner  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  and 
Clerk  of  the  Crown  for  County  Meath.  But  his  chief 
interest  to  artists  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  was  well 
known  both  in  Dublin  and  in  England  as  the  best 
bass  singer  of  his  day,  his  reputation  being  so  high 
that  when  Mendelssohn’s  “  Elijah  ”  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  in  Dublin,  he  was  selected  as  the 
exponent  of  the  principal  part,  which  he  sang  with 
a  truth  of  expression  such  as  few  amateurs  are 
capable  of  achieving.  He  had,  indeed,  been  well 
prepared  for  this  by  hearing  Herr  Staudigl’s  mag¬ 
nificent  interpretation  of  the  part,  at  its  first  per¬ 
formance  at  Birmingham,  where  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Mendelssohn,  and  had  the  happi¬ 
ness,  after  the  performance,  of  entertaining  him  at 
a  cosy  little  supper,  in  company  with  Sir  Sterndale 
Bennett  and  Mr.  Joseph  Robinson  of  Dublin. 

Lablache  taught  him  the  part  of  Leporello,  with 
all  the  early  traditions  handed  down  from  Mozart 
himself —  now,  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  on  the  road 
to  oblivion  —  and  perfected  him  in  it,  in  connection 
with  an  amateur  performance  of  “  Don  Giovanni  ” 
directed  by  himself,  in  which  Mr.  Stanford  achieved 
a  new  success,  second  only  to  that  of  his  “  Elijah.” 
His  friendship  with  the  Basso  magnifico  was,  indeed, 
a  very  intimate  one  ;  and  Lablache,  with  Thalberg 
and  Joachim,  was  an  ever-welcome  recipient  of  his 
chivalrous  hospitality. 

This  was,  truly,  a  fitting  father  for  the  future 
Cambridge  professor;  and  his  mother  —  Mary 
Henn,  daughter  of  William  Henn,  Esq.,  Master  in 
Chancery  —  was  equally  well  known  as  one  of  the 
best  amateur  pianists  of  her  day. 


It  is  well  for  the  embryo  artist  to  be  surrounded 
by  the  influence  of  such  enthusiastic  lovers  of  art  as 
these  ;  and  the  future  professor  was  equally  happy 
in  his  early  literary  associations ;  for  his  uncle,  the 
Rev.  Charles  Stuart  Stanford,  Rector  of  St.  Thomas’s, 
Dublin,  was  a  classical  scholar  of  high  reputation, 
the  author  of  a  well-known  edition  of  Plato’s 
’vLroAoyia,  and  the  husband  of  Pamela,  daughter  of 
Sir  Guy  Campbell,  and  grand-daughter  of  the 
famous  literary  heroine  —  Pamela,  Lady  Edward 
Fitzgerald. 

The  instrument  for  which  the  boy  evinced  his 
earliest  predilection  was  the  violin,  and  to  this  he 
remained  faithful  until  his  mother  began  to  teach 
him  the  pianoforte.  He  was  taught  later  on  by 
Miss  Meeke,  a  pupil  of  Moscheles ;  then  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Robinson;  and  later  still  by  Sir  Robert 
Stewart,  the  present  Professor  of  Music  in  Dublin 
University.  For  composition,  he  was  placed  under 
Mr.  Arthur  O’Leary  and  Sir  Robert  Stewart,  who 
also  gave  him  lessons  on  the  organ.  Before  he  had 
completed  his  sixth  year,  he  began  to  produce 
original  hymn-tunes  and  other  sacred  music  of  a 
simple  kind;  and  at  Christmas,  1859,  he  composed 
a  march  which  formed  part  of  a  pantomime  per¬ 
formed  at  the  Dublin  theatre.  In  the  meantime  his 
pianoforte-playing  improved  so  rapidly  that  before 
he  had  completed  his  tenth  year  he  gave  a  semi¬ 
public  “  pianoforte  recital  ”  with  most  encouraging 
success.  His  general  education  proceeded,  mean¬ 
while,  satisfactorily  enough  at  Mr.  Tilney  Bassett’s 
preparatory  school ;  and  he  now  frequently  played 
the  organ  during  the  services  at  St.  Stephen’s 
church,  where  not  a  few  of  his  own  anthems  were 
sung.  He  also  took  pianoforte  lessons  from  Mr. 
Michael  Quarry,  one  of  Moscheles’  last  pupils,  from 
whom  he  imbibed  a  marked  taste  for  modern  music 
of  the  latest  school  and  a  genuine  love  for  the  great 
works  of  Brahms  and  Wagner. 

In  i860  he  heard  an  opera  for  the  first  time  — 
Flotow’s  “  Martha ;  ”  even  at  that  early  age  he  was 
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scandalized  at  the  introduction  by  Mile.  Patti  of 
“Cornin’  through  the  rye  ”  for  an  encore. 

We  have  heard  on  his  own  authority  many 
amusing  anecdotes  of  this  period.  For  instance  — 
when  he  first  heard  drums  and  trumpets  in  the 
orchestra  they  made  him  cry;  whereupon  Sir 
Charles  Halle  added  to  his  distress  by  telling  him 
that  he  would  hear  much  louder  noises  than  that  as 
time  progressed. 

Soon  after  this  he  came  to  England,  where  he 
took  pianoforte  lessons  from  Herr  Pauer,  and  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  Sir  George 
Grove,  Mr.  Frederic  Clay  and  Mr.  Chorley.  Here 
also  he  heard  Madame  Goldschmidt,  the  first  singer 
who  “indelibly  impressed”  him,  though  she  had 
many  years  previously  relinquished  her  career  on 
the  stage. 

This  visit  was  a  brief  one.  On  his  return  to 
Dublin  he  gave  some  concerts  and  prepared  for 
hard  and  regular  work.  But  now  occurred  a  very 
important  event  in  his  artistic  career.  In  1870  he 
obtained  a  “  Choral  Scholarship  ”  at  Queen’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge,  and  thus  first  entered  the  Univer¬ 
sity  with  which  he  afterwards  became  so  intimately 
connected.  In  1871  he  also  gained  a  “Classical 
Scholarship,”  and  at  once  entered  upon  his  academic 
course  of  study.  In  1873,  he  succeeded  Dr.  Hop¬ 
kins  as  organist  of  Trinity  College,  whither  he  then 
migrated;  and  in  1874,  he  took  his  B.  A.  in  the 
“  Classical  Tripos.” 

Not  long  before  this  he  had  founded  the  first 
musical  society  in  Cambridge  in  which  ladies  pub¬ 
licly  sang  in  chorus.  This  was  called  “  The  Ama¬ 
teur  Vocal  Guild,”  and  its  most  meritorious 
achievement  was  the  production,  for  the  first  time 
in  England,  of  J.  S.  Bach’s  “  Gottes  Zeit,”  under 
the  direction  of  its  founder,  who  having  been  ap¬ 
pointed,  in  1872,  conductor  of  the  “Cambridge 
University  Musical  Society,”  now  succeeded  in 
amalgamating  the  two  institutions ;  whereupon  the 
title  of  “  The  Amateur  Vocal  Guild  ”  was  abandoned, 
and,  under  that  of  the  “  Cambridge  University 
Musical  Society,”  the  associated  bodies  inaugurated 
their  union  in  1873  by  a  performance  of  Sir  Stern- 
dale  Bennett’s  “  May  Queen,”  conducted  by  the 
composer  himself. 

In  August,  1874,  the  young  musician,  having  re¬ 
ceived  leave  of  absence  from  his  appointments, 
travelled  to  Leipsic,  armed  with  letters  of  introduc¬ 
tion  from  Sir  Sterndale  Bennett ;  and  here,  during 


the  winter  of  1874-1875  he  studied  under  Carl 
Reinecke,  the  then  director  of  the  Leipsic  “Gewand- 
haus  Concerts.”  In  1876,  he  studied  in  Berlin 
under  Kiel ;  and  returning  soon  afterwards  to  Eng¬ 
land,  proceeded  M.  A.  in  1877  ;  wrote  an  overture 
for  the  Gloucester  Festival  in  the  same  year;  and 
also  a  setting  of  Psalm  XLVI.,  performed  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  on  May  22  nd,  and  afterwards  at  the  Richter 
concerts  in  London.  He  had  already,  at  the  desire 
of  Lord  Tennyson,  composed  the  overture,  entr'¬ 
actes,  and  incidental  music,  to  the  Poet  Laureate’s 
“  Queen  Mary,”  produced  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre 
in  1876;  and  in  1879  he  produced  his  “First 
Symphony  in  B-flat,”  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Concerts. 

Having  now  permanently  settled  at  Cambridge, 
Mr.  Stanford  followed  up  this  promising  start  in  the 
field  of  English  composition  with  untiring  zeal,  and 
ever  increasing  success. 

In  1881  he  produced  his  first  opera,  “The  Veiled 
Prophet  of  Khorassan,”  The  libretto  of  this  was 
written  by  Mr.  W.  Barclay  Squire,  whose  keen  per¬ 
ception  of  the  dramatic  capabilities  of  Moore’s 
well-known  story,  aided  by  the  scholarlike  grace 
with  which  he  has  embodied  its  most  stirring  scenes 
in  a  frame-work  of  true  English  poetry,  has  enabled 
him  to  produce  a  work  which  may  fairly  be  accepted 
as  a  model  for  this  kind  of  writing.  That  no  one 
has  felt  this  more  strongly  than  Professor  Stanford 
is  sufficiently  proved  by  his  masterly  treatment  of 
the  libretto  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure. 
Though  extremely  original,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  this  treatment  is  never  strained.  The  com¬ 
poser  remembers,  throughout,  that  even  dramatic 
exigencies  can  never  condone  the  transgression  of 
those  fundamental  laws  which  have  been  ordained 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  true  art  from  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  that  which  is  hideous  or  unlovely.  This 
wholesome  reticence  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the 
music  assigned  to  Mokanna.  Many  a  young  com¬ 
poser  would  have  been  tempted  to  represent  physical 
ugliness  by  ugly  musical  progressions;  yet,  without 
a  trace  of  this  revolting  symbolism,  Dr.  Stanford 
makes  us  feel  the  horror  of  the  scene  in  which  the 
false  prophet  voluntarily  betrays  his  own  ghastly 
secret,  long  before  the  moment  at  which  he  actually 
unveils  himself.  The  character  of  the  watchman’s 
song,  the  “  Bower  of  Roses,”  and  Azim’s  beautiful 
air,  is  charmingly  melodious ;  and  the  music  which 
signals  the  rising  of  the  magic  moon  is  powerfully 
dramatic.  But  the  true  interest  of  the  piece  cul- 
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minates  in  the  parts  of  Zelica  and  Azim.  The  ex¬ 
pression  of  passionate  emotion,  whether  tender  or 
powerful,  is  indeed  one  of  Professor  Stanford’s 
strongest  points.  When  the  situation  calls  for  this, 
his  resources  never  fail  him.  His  success  with  it  is 
certain ;  and  many  of  his  finest  passages  owe  their 
most  potent  charm  to  the  secret  of  its  presence. 

We  have  dwelt  somewhat  in  detail  upon  this 
charming  opera,  because  its  history  is  curiously  sig¬ 
nificant.  It  was  first  performed  in  German,  at  the 
Court  Theatre  at  Hanover  in  1881,  and  now,  as  we 
write,  it  has  reappeared  in  Italian  with  marked  suc¬ 
cess  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  with  Madame 
Nordica  in  the  principal  part.  But  it  has  never  yet 
been  sung  in  the  original  English. 

Three  years  before  the  first  production  of  “  The 
Veiled  Prophet,”  Dr.  Stanford  married  Miss  Jennie 
Wetton,  daughter  of  Champion  Wetton,  Esq.,  of 
Joldwynds,  Surrey. 

On  the  death  of  Sir  George  Macfarren,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  as  professor  of  music  at  the  University 
at  Cambridge,  and  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
Mus.  Doc. 

His  interest  in  the  “  Cambridge  Musical  Society” 
has  never  flagged.  Under  his  direction  it  has 
produced  many  important  works,  new  and  old,  with 
most  encouraging  success ;  and  its  members  have 
lately  presented  him  with  a  handsome  piece  of 
plate,  accompanied  by  a  present  to  Mrs.  Stanford, 
in  acknowledgement  of  his  faithful  and  zealous 
services.  He  also  founded  the  “  Cambridge  Sym¬ 
phony  Concerts,”  with  scarcely  less  success. 

But  Professor  Stanford’s  greatest  work  at  the 
University  has  been  the  entire  re-organization  of 
the  statutes  under  which  degrees  in  music  are  con¬ 
ferred.  These  now  make  “  residence  ”  compulsory, 
and  the  advantage  of  this  change,  both  to  the  art, 
and  the  profession  of  music,  is  incalculable. 

In  1892  he  resigned  his  appointment  as  organist 
of  Trinity  College  —  where  he  was  succeeded  by 
Dr.  Allan  Gray  —  and  removed  to  London ;  an 
arrangement  rendered  necessary  by  his  grave  re¬ 
sponsibilities  as  professor  of  composition  and 
orchestral  playing  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music, 
and  as  conductor  of  the  Bach  Choir. 

Among  the  works  not  hitherto  mentioned,  are  : 
a  second  opera,  “  Savonarola,”  produced  at  Ham¬ 
burg,  and  again  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  in  1884  ; 
a  third,  “The  Canterbury  Pilgrims,”  produced  at 
Drury  Lane  in  the  same  year;  an  oratorio,  “The 
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Three  Holy  Children,”  produced  at  the  Birmingham 
Festival  in  1885;  another  oratorio,  “Eden,”  — 
perhaps  the  finest  of  his  works — with  an  excep¬ 
tionally  fine  libretto  by  Mr.  Robert  Bridges,  pro¬ 
duced  also  at  Birmingham  in  1891;  an  “Elegiac 
Symphony”  (No.  2)  ;  an  “Irish  Symphony”  (No. 
3)  ;  a  “Symphony  in  F”  (No.  4)  ;  the  “  Eume- 
nides  ”  of  zEschylus,  and  the  “  CEdipus  Tyrannus  ” 
of  Sophocles,  in  the  original  Greek ;  and  choral  set¬ 
tings  with  orchestra  of  Tennyson’s  “  Carmen  Secu- 
lare,”  “The  Revenge,”  and  Campbell’s  “ Battle  of 
the  Baltic.” 

In  chamber  music  Professor  Stanford  has  written 
a  Suite,  Op.  2,  and  a  Toccata,  Op.  3,  both  for  piano¬ 
forte  ;  a  sonata  in  A,  for  pianoforte  and  cello,  Op. 
9  ;  a  sonata  in  D,  for  pianoforte  and  violin,  Op.  1 1  ; 
three  Intermezzi  for  pianoforte  and  clarinet,  Op. 
133  a  string  quartet  in  F,  Op.  15  ;  a  sonata  in  D- 
flat  for  pianoforte,  Op  20;  a  pianoforte  quintet  in 
D  minor,  Op.  25.  Important  orchestral  works  not 
already  mentioned  are,  a  suite  for  violin  and  or¬ 
chestra,  Op.  32,  and  the  overture,  “Queen  of  the 
Seas,”  Op.  33,  written  for  the  Armada  Tercentenary. 
An  “  Elegiac  Ode  ”  (Walt  Whitman)  for  soli  and 
chorus,  Op.  21,  written  for  the  Norwich  Festival, 
1884,  and  Psalm  CL.,  for  soprano  and  chorus,  Op. 
27,  for  the  Manchester  Exhibition,  1887.  To  these 
must  be  added  the  list  of  his  larger  choral  works 
already  given.  He  has  also  composed  concertos 
with  orchestra,  for  pianoforte  and  for  violoncello. 
For  the  voice  he  has  published  eight  songs,  by 
George  Eliot,  Op.  1  ;  six  songs,  by  Heine,  Op.  4 ; 
six  songs  by  Heine,  Op.  7  ;  six  songs,  Op.  14  ;  three 
“Cavalier  Songs”  (Browning), Op.  18  ;  six  songs,  Op. 
19.  In  church  music  he  has  published  a  Morning, 
Communion  and  Evening  Service,  in  B-flat,  Op.  to, 
and  an  Evening  Service  for  chorus,  organ  and  or¬ 
chestra,  Op.  1 2  ;  also  two  hymns  by  Klopstock, 
Op.  5  and  Op.  16.  Even  from  this  incomplete  list 
it  will  be  seen  that  Professor  Stanford  has  been  an 
industrious  composer,  and  that  he  has  devoted 
himself  to  what  is  highest  and  most  ennobling  in 
his  art. 

As  a  composer  he  is  prominent  among  those  who 
are  lending  distinction  to  English  music  and  are 
giving  it  greater  importance  than  it  formerly  enjoyed 
on  the  continent.  Of  late  years,  England  has 
shown  marked  advance  in  producing  musicians  of 
the  first  rank ;  in  other  words,  musicians  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  higher  departments 
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of  Art.  Fifty  years  ago,  the  reputation  earned  by 
Sir  Sterndale  Bennett  in  Germany  was  high  enough 
to  maintain  the  credit  of  the  English  school  in  face 
of  any  amount  of  critical  depreciation.  Old  pre¬ 
judices  are  not  easily  dispelled ;  but  the  generous 
recognition  of  English  talent  manifested  at  that 
period  is  never  likely  to  be  forgotten  in  either 
country.  The  last  quarter  of  this  century  has  shown 
a  marked  advance  in  this  respect ;  and  thanks  to 
such  men  as  Stanford,  Parry,  Mackenzie,  Covven, 
and  others,  a  still  brighter  future  is  now  in  store  for 
English  musical  art.  Professor  Stanford  is  distinc¬ 
tively  a  potent  element  in  the  reform  that  is  taking 
place,  and  as  he  is  still  a  young  man,  his  career  of 
usefulness  is  in  its  very  prime.  He  is  of  the  modern 
school,  but  his  music  does  not  show  any  leaning 
toward  its  excesses.  It  is  original  without  a  trace 


of  that  mere  striving  after  effect  which  sacrifices 
everything  to  novelty.  His  melody  is  clear,  noble 
and  refined,  he  is  loyal  to  form  as  it  was  handed 
down  by  the  older  masters,  and  though  learned,  he 
is  free  from  pedantry  and  from  that  dryness  which 
is  the  result  of  knowledge  without  inspiration.  His 
instrumentation  is  rich  without  overloading,  and  is 
delightful  in  the  discreet  skill  with  which  it  makes 
use  of  all  the  resources  of  the  modern  orchestra,  in 
its  refinement,  its  clearness,  and  its  absence  of  sen¬ 
sationalism.  He  is  equally  at  home  in  symphony, 
oratorio,  chamber  music  and  opera,  in  all  of  which 
he  has  won  distinction  alike  great  and  deserved, 
and  he  has  already  won  a  name  that  must  hold  a 
lasting  place  in  the  history  of  that  art  of  which  he 
is  so  loyal  and  aspiring  a  follower. 
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USICAL  historians,  until  within  a 
very  recent  period,  were  unanimous 
in  the  belief  that  the  earliest  school 
of  regular  composition,  of  which 
any  trustworthy  record  could  be 
traced,  was  the  “  First-Flemish  School,”  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  works  of  its  acknowledged  leader, 
Guglielmo  Dufay. 

There  was,  indeed,  a  tradition  of  the  16th  cen¬ 
tury  which  attributed  the  invention  of  counterpoint 
to  the  famous  English  master,  John  of  Dunstable  ;  but, 
since  this  rested  upon  no  stronger  foundation  than 
an  uncorroborated  assertion  of  Joannes  Tinctoris 
(a  writer  of  deservedly  high  repute,  though  not  above 
all  suspicion  of  error,  who  died  in  the  year  1520), 
no  thoughtful  critic  ventured  to  accept  it,  in  face  of 
the  overwhelming  mass  of  evidence  tending  to  prove 
that  the  art  of  counterpoint  was  not,  and  could  not 
have  been,  invented  by  any  single  master,  but  was 
gradually  developed  from  the  Organum,  or  Diapho¬ 
nia ,.  practised  by  Hucbald  of  St.  Amand,  Guido 
d’Arezzo,  and  other  monks  of  the  early  middle 
ages,  to  whom  we  owe  the  oldest  accounts  that  have 
reached  us  of  the  infancy  of  mediaeval  music.  This 
fact,  indeed,  is  so  well  authenticated,  that  it  may 
fairly  be  accepted  as  certain.  It  was  so  accepted, 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  both  by  Dr.  Burney 
and  Sir  John  Hawkins,  whose  researches  throw  much 
valuable  light  upon  the  subject.  But,  in  their  time, 
and  for  many  years  afterwards,  the  general  belief 
in  the  right  of  the  “  First  Flemish  School  ”  to  rank 
as  the  parent  of  all  others  remained  unshaken. 

Since  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  however, 
records  have  been  discovered,  conclusively  proving 
that  at  least  two  very  advanced  schools  of  composi¬ 
tion  existed  in  England,  at  a  period  long  anterior 
to  the  birth  of  Flemish  Art ;  the  earliest  of  them 
attaining  a  high  degree  of  development,  two  cen¬ 
turies  at  least  before  Guglielmo  Dufay  was  born. 
And  the  influence  of  these  two  schools  upon  the 
58 


earlier  phases  and  subsequent  progress  of  English 
music  was  so  important,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
overrate  the  interest  attached  to  their  history. 

The  “  First  English  School  ”  reached  the  climax 
of  its  excellence  during  the  opening  years  of  the 
13th  century,  under  the  leadership  of  John  of 
Fornsete,  its  reputed  founder.  The  most  important 
record  of  its  history  that  has  as  yet  been  brought 
to  light  is  a  volume,  formerly  the  property  of  the 
great  Benedictine  Monastery  at  Reading,  and  now 
preserved  among  the  Harleian  manuscripts,  in  the 
British  Museum  [No.  978].  This  priceless  codex, 
now  known  as  the“  Reading  Manuscript,”  was  written 
in  the  year  1226,*  by  John  of  Fornsete  himself,  who 
was  then  one  of  the  Reading  monks,  and  who  is 
proved,  by  the  chartulary  of  the  monastery,  to 
have  been  still  living,  in  the  year  1 236.  The  volume 
contains,  besides  a  number  of  plain  chant  melodies, 
four  Latin  motets  for  three  voices,  to  one  of 
which,  Ave  gloriosa  Mater,  a  fourth  part,  called 
Quadruplum,  has  been  added,  by  a  later,  but  still 
very  early  mediaeval  transcriber ;  and,  greatest 
treasure  of  all,  a  composition  for  six  voices,  in  the 
form  of  a  Rota,  or  Round,  adapted  to  some  verses, 
in  the  northern  dialect,  beginning  Sumer  is  icumen 
in.  So  charming  is  the  freshness  of  this  little 
“Spring  Song  ”  —  now  known  as  The  Reading 
Rota  —  with  its  cheery  glow  of  melody  and  playful 
imitation  of  the  song  of  the  cuckoo,  that,  without 
positive  proof  of  its  antiquity,  we  should  be  tempted 
to  assign  it  to  a  very  late  period  indeed ;  and  its 
six-part  counterpoint  convincingly  proves-  that  the 

*  The  authenticity  of  this  date  was  proved  beyond  au  possibility 
of  doubt,  by  the  late  Mr.  William  Chappell,  the  correctness  of  whose 
conclusions  is  now  universally  admitted. 

Neither  Burney  nor  Hawkins,  though  they  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  manuscript,  suspected  its  great  antiquity,  or  at  least  ventured 
to  assert  it.  The  German  historian  Ambros,  assigned  a  much  later 
date  to  it  in  the  earlier  portion  of  his  great  work ;  but  in  his  fourth 
and  last  volume  assented  to  Mr.  Chappell’s  conclusions,  though  it  is 
evident  that  he  could  never  have  seen  the  manuscript  itself. 
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school  in  which  it  was  produced  could  have  been 
no  new  one,  and  could  only  have  attained  so  high 
a  degree  of  excellence  after  passing  through  a  long 
period  of  progressive  development. 

But  the  “Reading  Manuscript,”  though  it  more 
than  suffices  to  demonstrate  its  high  state  of  ad¬ 
vancement  is  not,  happily,  the  only  monument  of 
the  “First  English  School”  that  has  been  preserved 
to  us.  Not  many  years  ago,  the  indefatigable  re¬ 
searches  of  Mr.  William  Chappell  brought  to  light 
no  less  than  four  more  compositions  of  the  same 
early  school,  contained  in  another  manuscript  vol¬ 
ume,  which,  in  allusion  to  a  copy  it  contains  of  the 
Angelus  ad  Virginem  mentioned  in  “  Ye  Millere’s 
Tale,”  we  have  elsewhere  designated  as  “  the 
Chaucer  manuscript.”  This  venerable  document, 
second  only  in  value  to  that  already  described,  was 
formerly  the  property  of  the  Royal  Society,  but  now 
forms  part  of  the  Arundel  manuscript,  in  the  British 
Museum  [No.  248].  Its  most  interesting  treasures 
are,  a  beautiful  English  hymn,  Quen  of  eitene  for  ye 
blisse ,  for  two  voices,  and  a  Latin  motet,  Salve  virgo 
virginum,  for  three  ;  and  these,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  Reading  motets,  and  Rota,  prove  the  exist¬ 
ence  and  antiquity  of  the  “  First  English  School  ” 
beyond  all  possibility  of  controversy.  That  we  pos¬ 
sess  no  farther  records  of  it,  susceptible  of  chrono¬ 
logical  verification,  is  less  to  be  wondered  at,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  than  the  almost  miraculous 
preservation  of  these  two. 

The  “Second  English  School,”  founded  by  John 
of  Dunstable,  erroneously  described  by  Joannes 
Tinctoris  as  the  inventor  of  counterpoint,  is  also 
represented  by  a  monument  of  great  value  and 
interest,  of  a  portion  of  which  several  early  and 
presumably  contemporary  copies  exist. 

This  record,  now  known  as  “  The  Cambridge 
Roll,”  consists  of  twelve  carols  and  a  patriotic  song, 
written  upon  a  roll  of  parchment  seven  inches 
wide  and  six  feet  seven  inches  long,  preserved  in 
the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  A  val¬ 
uable  guide  to  its  date  is  .  afforded  by  the  patriotic 
song,  a  paean  of  thanksgiving  for  the  victory  at 
the  Battle  of  Agincourt,  fought  in  1415,  soon  after 
which,  it  is  evident  that  the  manuscript  was  written. 
The  greater  part  of  the  music  is  in  two-part  coun¬ 
terpoint,  the  Canto  fermo  being  in  the  lowest  part ; 
but  a  portion  of  the  song,  and  of  two  of  the  carols, 
is  written  in  three  parts.  The  poetical  text  is 
English,  accompanied  in  each  case  with  a  Latin 


refrain.  The  title  of  the  song  is,  “  Our  kyng  went 
forth  to  Normandy,  with  the  refrain  :  — 

“  Deo  gracias,  Anglia, 

redde  pro  victoria 

The  strong  feeling  of  individuality  perceptible 
throughout  the  entire  series  of  these  remarkable 
works  leads  to  the  belief  that  they  are  all  by  the 
same  composer;  and  certain  peculiarities  of  style 
point  to  John  of  Dunstable  himself  as  their  most 
probable  author.  Be  this  as  it  may,  they  are  cer¬ 
tainly  a  product  of  his  school,  which  must  have  been 
anterior  to  that  founded  in  the  Netherlands  by 
Guglielmo’  Dufay,  since  the  English  master  was 
living  and  rapidly  advancing  to  high  reputation  at 
the  time  of  the  Battle  of  Agincourt,  and  died  —  as 
we  learn  from  the  epitaph  engraved  above  his  tomb, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Stephen,  Walbrook,  in  London, 
and  preserved  by  Stowe  —  in  the  year  1453  ;  while 
Dufay  survived  him  no  less  than  twenty-one  years, 
dying  on  the  28th  of  November,  1474. 

These  chronological  data  clearly  prove  the  “  First 
and  Second  English  Schools  ”  to  have  been  the 
earliest  founded  in  Europe,  and  their  technical 
merit  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  high  degree  of 
development  they  exhibit.  The  next  in  point  of 
antiquity  is  undoubtedly  the  “  First  Flemish  School,” 
which  attained  its  climax  of  perfection  under 
Guglielmo  Dufay,  during  the  twenty  years  following 
the  death  of  John  of  Dunstable  in  England.  With 
the  merits  and  style  of  the  Flemish  composer  we  are 
not  now  concerned  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  under  his 
leadership,  Flanders  attained  a  well-deserved  repu¬ 
tation  which  made  it  for  many  years  the  most  re¬ 
nowned  art-centre  in  Europe. 

During  this  period  the  progress  of  music  was 
fatally  retarded  in  England  by  the  ravages  which 
accompanied  the  “  Wars  of  the  Roses.”  To  the 
pillage  and  destruction  inseparable  from  long-con¬ 
tinued  civil  war,  we  no  doubt  owe  the  loss  of  many 
precious  records ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
English  art  may  have  made  advances  of  which  no 
trace  can  now  be  discovered.  But  we  must  accept 
the  fact,  that  so  far  as  its  monuments  are  concerned, 
it  seems  by  no  means  to  have  held  its  own  against 
the  rapid  progress  contemporaneously  made  upon 
the  Continent. 

So  great  is  the  paucity  of  records  referable  to  the 
latter  half  of  the  15  th  century,  that  all  we  can 
ascertain  with  regard  to  the  “  Third  English 
School”  is  that  it  was  founded  during  the  reign  of 
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King  Edward  IV.,  and  that  its  chief  leaders,  John 
Hamboys,  Mus.  Doc.,  Thomas  Saintwix,  Mus.  Doc. 
and  Henry  Habengton,  Mus.  Bac.,  were  the  earliest 
recipients  of  collegiate  musical  degrees  whose 
names  are  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  art.  Of 
their  works  we  know  nothing,  though  it  is  quite 
possible  that,  even  of  these,  some  traces  may  yet 
be  brought  to  light. 

With  the  “  Fourth  English  School  ”  the  case  is 
far  different.  The  founder  of  this  was  Robert  Fayr- 
fax,  a  voluminous  and  extremely  interesting  com¬ 
poser,  who  took  the  degree  of  Mus.  Doc.  in  15  n, 
and  much  of  whose  work  has  fortunately  been 
preserved  in  the  Fayrfax  manuscript,  in  the  Music 
School  at  Oxford,  together  with  compositions  by 
Roland  Davy,  Gilbert  Banester,  William  of  Newark, 
Syr  John  Phelyppes,  and  other  contemporary 
masters,  all  strongly  impressed  with  the  style  which 
then  prevailed  in  the  Netherlands. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  music  in  England  began 
to  retrieve  its  lost  ground  ;  and,  not  very  many  years 
later  we  find  its  achievements  fairly  on  a  level  with 
the  best  contemporary  productions  of  Flanders  or 
Italy,  the  works  of  Palestrina  alone  excepted.  It  is 
true  that  it  had  to  begin  again  on  the  lines  laid  down 
during  the  period  of  its  decadence  by  the  Conti¬ 
nental  schools  ;  but  its  new  departure  was  a  successful 
one  and  rapidly  brought  forth  abundant  fruit. 

The  “  Fifth  English  School,”  founded  by  John 
Redford,  organist  of  Old  Saint  Paul’s  about  the 
year  1520,  afforded  noble  evidence  of  this.  No 
more  convincing  proof  of  its  excellence  need  be 
sought  for  than  the  anthem,  Rejoice  in  the  Lord,  by 
the  founder  himself,  a  work  which  for  breadth  of  con¬ 
ception,  purity  of  effect,  and  masterly  contrapuntal 
treatment,  is  exceeded  by  no  other  production  of 
the  period,  either  English  or  Continental.  Redford 
was  born  in  1491,  and  died  in  1547;  and  as  his 
position  as  organist  of  the  Cathedral  was  a  prom¬ 
inent  one,  he  may  safely  be  regarded  as  the 
typical  English  composer  of  the  first  half  of  the 
16th  century.  It  is  unfortunate  that  so  little  of  his 
work  has  been  preserved  or  discovered.  A  motet, 
Vesti  precincti,  still  exists  in  a  fragmentary  form 
in  the  library  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  but  as  the 
tenor  part  is  wanting  it  would  be  manifestly  unfair 
to  criticise  its  merits.  But  he  did  not  stand  alone, 
nor  was  his  school  by  any  means  a  narrow  one.  His 
work  was  at  least  equalled  in  excellence  by  that  of 
his  contemporary,  Richard  Edwardes,  whose  lovely 


madrigal,  In  going  to  my  lonely  bedde,  exhibits  all  the 
finest  characteristics  of  the  period,  accompanied  by 
an  individuality  of  style  which  shows  its  author  to 
have  been  inspired  by  genius  not  a  whit  less  true 
than  that  possessed  by  the  most  accomplished 
madrigalists  of  Antwerp,  Venice,  or  even  Rome 
itself.  Works  of  exceptional  beauty  like  this  stand 
forth  in  the  annals  of  many  important  schools  as 
landmarks,  showing  the  level  they  obtained  at  the 
period  of  their  highest  excellence ;  and  the  testi¬ 
mony  afforded  by  Redford’s  anthem  and  Edwardes’ 
madrigal  would  alone  have  sufficed  to  stamp  the 
“  Fifth  English  School  ”  as  a  very  remarkable  one  ; 
^but  its  credit  is  supported  by  many  another  name 
of  worthy  import.  John  Merbecke,  the  author  of 
the  Booke  of.  Common  Praier,  Noted,  though  he 
survived  Redford  by  nearly  forty  years,  dying  in 
1585,  was  a  member  of  the  same  artistic  con¬ 
fraternity.  So  also  was  John  Shepherde,  of  whose 
works  a  considerable  number  have  lately  been 
discovered,  and  found  to  be  of  great  technical  ex¬ 
cellence.  So  also  were  Robert  Johnson,  John 
Taverner,  George  Etheridge,  John  Hake,  Robert 
Parsons,  John  Thorne,  Mark  Smeaton,  executed 
in  1536,  Thomas  Abel,  who  met  with  a  similar 
fate  in  1540,  and  one  of  the  most  deservedly 
celebrated  of  Royal  Musicians,  King  Henry  VIII. 
himself,  among  whose  numerous  works  the  anthem 
“  O  Lord,  the  Maker  of  al  thynge,"  and  the  merry 
carol  “  Pastime  . and  good  company ,”  are  worthy  of 
a  place  in  the  best  collections  of  the  period. 

At  the  first  outbreak  of  the  Reformation  these 
composers  were  all  living  and  zealously  cultivating 
the  art  they  loved ;  their  works,  therefore,  were 
not  exposed  to  the  earlier  spoliations  of  the  mo¬ 
nastic  and  Cathedral  Libraries.  But  they  suffered 
severely  from  the  iconoclasm  of  the  Roundheads 
at  a  later  period,  and  a  vast  number  of  their  pro¬ 
ductions  have  undoubtedly  perished,  though  a  fine 
collection  still  remains  to  us  among  the  treasures 
preserved  in  the  libraries  of  Christ  Church  and  the 
Music  School,  at  Oxford. 

The  “  Sixth  English  School  ”  showed  a  still 
greater  advance  than  that  we  have  just  described ; 
and  in  this,  polyphonic  art  —  the  strict  contrapuntal 
style  of  composition,  in  which  every  vocal  part  was 
of  equal  importance  with  the  rest,  and  took  an  equal 
share  in  the  development  of  the  general  idea  — 
reached  the  highest  point  of  perfection  it  was 
destined  to  attain  north  of  the  Channel.  It  was 
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founded,  about  the  year  1550,  by  Dr.  Christopher 
Tye,  who,  among  other  notable  works,  published 
the  The  Actes  of  the  Apostles,  translated  into  Eng- 
lyshe  Metre,  with  notes  to  eche  to  synge  and  also  to 
play  upon  the  Lute  (London,  1553).  The  “  Englyshe 
Metre  ”  mentioned  on  the  title-page  is  little  better 
than  a  collection  of  doggerel  rhymes  strung  together 
for  the  purpose  of  serving  as  a  raison  d'etre  for  the 
“  notes,”  but  the  music  is  truly  beautiful,  entirely 
free  from  the  stiffness  and  crudity  of  the  earlier 
schools,  as  broad  and  effective  as  that  of  Redford, 
and  so  flowing  and  melodious  in  style  that  its  con¬ 
trapuntal  ingenuity  is  entirely  forgotten  in  the  grace 
of  its  rhythmic  swing.  Besides  these  interesting 
little  inspirations,  for  they  well  deserve  that  title, 
Tye  composed  a  number  of  motets,  fourteen  of 
which  are  preserved  in  the  library  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  as  well  as  many  English  anthems,  of  which 
the  same  library  boasts  seven.  But  the  greatest  of 
his  works  hitherto  discovered  is  a  Mass  for  six 
voices,  entitled  Euge  bone,  of  which  the  Music 
School  at  Oxford  contains  a  complete  manuscript 
copy,  and  a  fragment  of  which  will  be  found 
among  Dr.  Hullah’s  “  Vocal  Scores.” 

Christopher  Tye,  however,  though  the  undoubted 
founder,  was  by  no  means  the  sole,  or  even  the 
most  brilliant  ornament  of  this  magnificent  school, 
which  was  enriched  by  the  genius  of  Robert  Whyte, 
Richard  Farrant,  Dr.  John  Bull;  the  great  madri- 
galists  of  the  latter  end  of  the  century,  to  be 
mentioned  hereafter,  and,  greatest  of  all,  Thomas 
Tallys,  William  Byrd  and  Orlando  Gibbons. 

Thomas  Tallys  (Talys,  or  Tallis)  is  perhaps  the 
best  known  of  all  the  composers  of  this  brilliant 
period,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  many,  even 
of  his  warmest  admirers,  are  aware  of  the  immense 
amount  of  work  he  accomplished  during  his  long  and 
active  life.  The  exact  date  of  his  birth  is  unknown, 
though  there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  it 
took  place  soon  after  the  year  1510  ;  that  he  was  a 
chorister  of  Old  Saint  Paul’s  during  the  time  that 
Thomas  Mulliner  officiated  as  organist  of  that 
Cathedral ;  and  that  he  was  afterwards  transferred 
to  the  choir  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  While  still  very 
young  he  was  appointed  organist  of  Waltham 
Abbey,  where  he  remained  until  the  dissolution  of 
the  'monastery  in  1540,  when  he  was  dismissed 
with  “  twenty  shillings  for  wages  and  twenty  shillings 
for  reward.” 

Not  long  after  the  dissolution  of  the  monastery, 


Tallys  was  appointed  a  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel 
Royal.  Here,  after  the  formal  authorization  of  the 
new  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  during  the  reign  of 
King  Edward  VI.,  he  composed  the  celebrated 
Preces,  Responses,  Litany,  and  Morning  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Service  in  the  Dorian  Mode,  all  of  which  remain 
in  constant  use  at  the  present  day,  wherever  the 
English  Liturgy  is  sung.  The  Preces,  Responses, 
Litany,  and  Morning,  Evetiing,  and  Communion 
Service  were  first  printed,  together  with  five  English 
Anthems,  adapted  from  Latin  motets  in  the  Can- 
tiones  sacrce,  in  Barnard’s  Selected  Church  Music, 
in  1641.  Another  edition,  with  some  not  unimpor¬ 
tant  changes,  appeared  in  the  first  volume  of  Dr. 
Boyce’s  Cathedral  Music  in  1760;  and  all  the 
different  readings  of  the  original  text  that  have  since 
been  discovered  are  given,  with  the  addition  of 
some  valuable  critical  remarks,  in  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Jebb’s  Choral  Responses  and  Litanies  (London, 
1847-1857).  Many  other  editions  have  since  ap¬ 
peared  ;  but  Barnard’s  will,  of  course,  forever  re¬ 
main  the  most  authoritative. 

In,  1560  Tallys  wrote  nine  Metrical  Psalm 
Tunes  for  Archbishop  Parker’s  English  translation 
of  the  Psalter,  and  contributed  five  anthems  to  Day’s 
Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  and  Communion,  and, 
in  1575,  he  composed,  in  conjunction  with  William 
Byrd,  the  first  set  of  the  celebrated  Cantiones  sacrce. 
This  work  was  printed  under  letters  patent, 
granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Thomas  Tallys  and 
William  Byrd,  giving  them  the  exclusive  right  of 
printing  music  and  music  paper  for  twenty-one 
years,  with  a  penalty  of  forty  shillings  for  infringe¬ 
ment  of  the  privilege.  Sixteen  of  these  Cantiones 
are  by  Tallys  and  eighteen  by  Byrd  —  who,  how¬ 
ever,  afterwards  printed  another  set  entirely  his  own. 

But  the  most  remarkable  of  Tallys’  works  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  his  celebrated  motet,  Spent  in  aliiirn  non 
habui,  for  forty  voices,  disposed  in  eight  choirs  of 
five  voices  each.  No  early  manuscript  of  this  won¬ 
derful  composition  is  now  known  to  be  in  existence. 
The  oldest  that  can  at  present  be  discovered  is  one 
in  the  hand-writing  of  Mr.  John  Immyns,  the 
founder  of  the  Madrigal  Society.  Of  the  trust¬ 
worthiness  of  this  there  is  no  doubt ;  though  the 
source  upon  which  it  is  based  is  unknown.  It  is 
now  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Buckingham 
Palace. 

Next  in  authority  to  Mr.  Immyns’  transcript  is 
one,  formerly  in  the  Library  of  the  Sacred  Har- 
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monic  Society,  but  now  transferred  to  that  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Music,  at  Kensington  Gore.  A 
third  transcript  was  acquired  by  the  British  Museum, 
in  1876  ;  and,  upon  the  authority  of  this,  the  work 
was  published  a  few  years  since  in  London.  It  is 
difficult,  of  course,  to  organize  a  satisfactory  per¬ 
formance  of  a  work  for  so  many  voices ;  but  the 
task  was  successfully  accomplished  in  London, 
many  years  ago,  by  the  late  Mr.  William  Hawes ; 
again,  some  years  afterwards,  by  Mr.  Henry  Leslie  ; 
and,  in  1890,  by  the  Madrigal  Society,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Bridge. 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned, 
Arnold  gives,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Cathedral 
Music,  an  anthem  adapted  to  the  metrical  version 
of  Psalm  C,  All  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell,  and 
Hawkins  has  printed,  in  his  History  of  Music,  a 
madrigal  for  four  voices,  Like  as  the  doleful  dove. 

Among  the  works  still  remaining  in  manuscript, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  suggestive  is  the 
bass  part  of  a  Morning,  Evening  and  Communion 
Service,  in  Canon  “  two  in  one,”  in  the  Dorian  Mode, 
preserved,  together  with  the  bass  part  of  some 
Psalms,  transcribed  in  an  old  Part-Book,  formerly 
the  property  of  Bishop  Juxon,  and  now  in  the  li¬ 
brary  of  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford.  A  great  num¬ 
ber  of  Latin  motets,  English  anthems,  and  other 
manuscript  compositions  for  the  Church,  are  pre¬ 
served  in  the  British  Museum ;  in  the  libraries  of 
Christ  Church,  the  Music  School,  and  St.  John’s 
College,  Oxford  ;  in  those  of  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum, 
and  Peterhouse  College  at  Cambridge  ;  in  that  form¬ 
erly  belonging  to  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  and 
now  to  the  Royal  College  of  Music  in  London ; 
in  that  of  the  late  Rev.  Sir  F.  A.  G.  Ouseley,  Bart. ; 
and  in  some  other  valuable  collections.  The  only 
known  madrigal  is  that  printed  by  Hawkins ;  and 
the  only  instrumental  pieces  we  have  been  able  to 
discover  are,  A  Fancy  for  the  Organ,  at  Christ 
Church,  and  A  Poynct,  for  the  Virginals ,  at  the 
British  Museum. 

Thomas  Tallys  died  on  the  23rd  of  November, 
1585,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  parish 
church  at  Greenwich,  where  some  of  the  chief 
events  of  his  life  were  recorded  in  a  quaint  poetical 
epitaph,  given  in  Strype’s  edition  of  Stow’s  Survey 
of  London  (1720),  and  reprinted  by  Burney  and 
Hawkins.  When  the  church  was  rebuilt  in  1710 
the  original  brass  was  removed,  but  another  has 
since  been  placed  in  the  present  church. 


Doubts  have  been  sometimes  expressed  as  to 
whether  Thomas  Tallys  ever  really  accepted  the 
doctrines  enforced  by  the  Reformation.  There  is, 
indeed,  strong  reason  for  believing  that,  like  his 
pupil,  William  Byrd,  he  remained  a  Catholic  at 
heart  until  his  dying  day,  and>  in  common  with 
many  others,  conformed  to  the  public  change  of 
religion  only  so  far  as  was  necessary  in  order  to 
escape  the  severe  penalties  inflicted  upon  those 
who  adopted  the  opposite  course.  The  terms  of 
the  epitaph  at  Greenwich  tend  to  confirm  the 
view,  and,  in  any  case,  it  is  certain  that  he  yielded 
to  force  of  circumstances  sufficiently  to  enable  him 
to  retain  his  position  as  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  from  the  time  of  his  appointment  under 
King  Henry  VIII.,  through  the  entire  reigns  of 
King  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Mary,  until  his  death 
during  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

As  we  give  a  detailed  biography  of  William  Byrd 
in  another  part  of  our  work,  it  is  needless  to  dwell 
upon  his  history  here,  farther  than  by  saying,  that 
his  influence  upon  the  English  School  was  fully 
equal  to  that  exercised  by  his  master,  Tallys ;  and 
that  he  was  fully  his  equal  in  contrapuntal  learning 
and  ingenuity,  though  his  genius  was  of  sterner 
mould,  and  never  tempted  him  to  cultivate  the 
grace  and  expression  which  constitute  the  most 
potent  charm  of  Tallys’s  more  genial  compositions. 

This  cannot  be  said  of  their  fellow-schoolman, 
Richard  Farrant,  whose  tender  grace  was  unsur¬ 
passed  at  the  time  he  wrote,  and  would  almost  lead 
to  the  belief  that  he  must  have  studied  in  Italy. 
This,  however,  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable, 
although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his  style  shows 
great  affinity  with  that  of  the  Venetian  School, 
bearing,  sometimes,  a  marked  resemblance  to  that 
of  Giovanni  della  Croce.  The  date  of  his  birth  is 
unknown ;  and  also  that  of  his  first  appointment  as 
a  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  But  it  is  certain 
that  he  resigned  this  appointment  in  1564,  in  order 
that  he  might  accept  those  of  Master  of  the  Chil¬ 
dren,  Lay-Vicar,  and  Organist,  at  St.  George’s 
Chapel,  Windsor.  Here  he  remained  for  five  years, 
living  in  a  house  within  the  precincts  of  the  castle 
called  “  The  Olde  Commons.” 

On  the  5th  of  November,  1569,  he  was  re-ap¬ 
pointed  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  this 
position  he  retained  until  his  death,  which  took 
place  on  the  30th  of  November,  1580. 

Unhappily,  a  very  few  only  of  Farrant’s  delightful 
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compositions  have  been  preserved  to  us.  He  is 
known  to  most  of  his  admirers  only  by  three  English 
anthems,  Call  to  Remembrance,  Hide  no t  Thou  Thy 
face,  and  Lord,  for  Thy  tender  mercies'  sake,  and 
a  Morning  and  Evening  Service,  in  the  ninth  mode, 
transposed  by  Dr.  Boyce,  a  tone  lower,  and  de¬ 
scribed  as  in  the  key  of  “  G,  with  the  lesser  third.” 
Another  anthem  for  four  voices,  O  Lord,  Almighty 
God,  attributed  to  him,  will  be  found  in  the  British 
Museum  [Add.  MSS.  7340].  Two  madrigals, 
or  rather  one  madrigal  in  two  parts,  Ah !  Ah ! 
Alas  !  and  You  salt  sea  Gods,  and  the  Organ  part 
only  of  an  anthem,  When  as  we  sate  in  Babylon, 
are  preserved  in  the  Library  of  Christ  Church,  Ox¬ 
ford  ;  and  Mr.  Barclay  Squire  has  lately  discovered, 
at  the  British  Museum,  a  madrigal,  Oh,  Jove  !  from 
thy  high  throne  caste  downe,  which  appears  to  be 
intended  for  an  alto  voice,  accompanied  by  four  in¬ 
strumental  parts.  These  are  great  treasures,  but  it 
is  much  to  be  feared  that  not  many  more  such  are 
likely  to  be  discovered.  We  can  only  congratulate 
ourselves  that  even  this  much  has  been  spared  to 
us  from  the  general  wreck  of  the  17th  century; 
but  Tarrant’s  compositions  were  among  the  last  we 
could  afford  to  lose,  from  a  period  at  which  English 
Art  had  attained  a  level  which  was  not  exceeded  in 
any  school  in  Europe.  It  is  no  bias  of  national 
amour  propre  which  prompts  us  to  say  this.  A 
Venetian  ambassador,  writing  from  the  Court  of 
King  Henry  VIII,  told  his  correspondent :  — 

“  We  attended  High  Mass,  which  was  sung  by  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  with  a  right  noble  Choir  of  Dis- 
canters.”  And  again :  “  The  Mass  was  sung  by 
His  Majesty’s  Choristers,  whose  voices  were  more 
divine  than  human.  They  did  not  chaunt,  like  men, 
but  gave  praise,  like  Angels.  I  do  not  believe  the 
grave  bass  voices  have  their  equals,  anywhere.” 

The  last  composer  in  England  who  practised  the 
true  contrapuntal  art  of  the  16th  century  in  all  the 
purity  of  its  best  period  was  Orlando  Gibbons. 
Though  living  in  a  transitional  period,  and  continu¬ 
ing  to  write  at  a  time  when  even  in  Italy  the  art 
of  Palestrina  himself  was.  discarded  for  the  new 
monodic  style,  he  never  committed  that  unpardon¬ 
able  sin  against  the  canons  of  true  art,  that  sense¬ 
less  mixture  of  styles,  which,  in  the  fruitless  effort 
to  combine  incompatibilities,  corrupts  both  forms, 
while  giving  birth  to  a  heterogenous  monster,  as 
offensive  to  good  taste  as  it  is  false  to  every  phase 
of  artistic  and  natural  truth.  His  magnificent  an¬ 


them  for  six  voices,  Hosannah  to  the  son  of  David, 
and  his  lovely  little  madrigal  for  five  voices,  The 
Silver  Swan,  are  as  pure  in  their  contrapuntal  treat¬ 
ment  as  the  purest  productions  of  the  preceding 
school ;  and  this  faultless  style  he  scrupulously 
retained  until  the  end  of  his  days,  though  he  lived 
till  the  year  1525  — a  full  quarter  of  a  century  after 
the  formal  abandonment  of  counterpoint  in  Italy 
for  the  newly-invented  monodia  of  Jacopo  Peri, 
Claudio  Monteverde  and  Emilio  del  Cavaliere. 

His  life  was  not  an  eventful  one  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  word,  though  its  influence  upon 
the  development  of  art  during  the  first  quarter  of 
the  seventeenth  century  was  very  striking. 

He  was  born  at  Cambridge  in  1583,  of  a  family 
in  which,  as  in  that  of  the  house  of  Bach, 
musical  genius  was  hereditary.  He  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  son  of  William  Gibbons,  one 
of  the  “Waits,”  or  “Watch,”  whose  duty  it 
was  to  sing  and  play  carols  by  night  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  municipality  of  Cambridge.  His 
elder  brother,  the  Rev.  Edward  Gibbons,  born 
about  1570,  graduated  as  Mus.  Bac.  at  Cambridge, 
and  in  1592  took  his  ad  eundern  at  Oxford,  was 
appointed  about  the  same  time  succentor,  organist, 
priest  vicar,  and  Master  of  the  Children,  at  Bristol 
Cathedral,  and  retained  these  benefices  until  the 
choir  and  organ  were  silenced  by  the  Roundheads 
in  1644.  Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Great 
Rebellion  he  advanced  ^1000  to  King  Charles  I., 
for  which  his  estates  were  afterwards  confiscated, 
and  himself  and  three  grandchildren  turned  penni¬ 
less  into  the  world,  when  he  was  more  than  eighty 
years  old. 

Another  brother,  Ellis  Gibbons  (known  chiefly 
through  two  madrigals,  Long  live  fair  Oriana, 
and  Round  about  her  chariot,  contributed  to 
“  The  triumphs  of  Oriana  ”)  was  appointed  organist 
of  Salisbury  Cathedral  towards  the  close  of  the  16th 
century  and  retained  the  appointment  until  the  year 
1601,  after  which  all  record  of  him  is  lost. 

Orlando  himself  was  born  at  Cambridge  in  1583, 
and  appears  to  have  been  educated  in  the  Choir  of 
one  of  the  College  Chapels.  His  progress  must 
have  been  rapid  and  remarkable,  for  in  1604, 
though  barely  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  was 
appointed  organist  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  vice  Arthur 
Cook  deceased.  One  of  his  earliest  works  was 
“Fantasies  of  ILL.  Parts  for  Viols ”  (London, 
1610)  ;  a  set  of  little  pieces  abounding  in  quaint 
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fancies  and  ingenious  conceits,  which  are  genially 
followed  up  in  his  compositions  for  the  virginals, 
published  in  “  Par then ia,”  in  1611,  in  conjunction 
with  similar  pieces  contributed  by  Byrd  and  Dr. 
John  Bull.  But  the  graver  phase  of  his  genius  first 
manifested  itself  in  the  “First  set  of  Madrigals  and 
Motets  of  Five  Parts,"  printed  in  1612,  a  work 
containing  compositions  which,  though  written  in 
strictest  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  venerable 
school  to  which  they  belong,  sound  as  fresh  and 
genial  to  modern  ears  as  if  they  had  been  written 
but  yesterday.  Grander  still,  and  universally  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  contra¬ 
puntal  art  that  has  been  preserved  to  us  is  his 
anthem  for  eight  voices,  O  clap  your  hands,  com¬ 
posed  together  with  its  Second  Part,  God  is  gone  up, 
as  an  “  Exercise  ”  for  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and 
Doctor  of  Music  which  he  took  “  by  accumulation  ” 
at  Cambridge  in  1622.  Few  compositions  of  any 
school  are  likely  to  outlive  the  memory  of  this ; 
yet,  except  in  its  more  extended  scope,  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  attained  a  higher  level  than 
the  Hosannah  to  the  Son  of  David  already  alluded 
to. 

In  1623,  one  year  after  taking  his  degree, — 
Orlando  Gibbons  contributed  to  George  Wither’s 
Hymns  and  Songs  of  the  Church,  sixteen  simple 
tunes,  consisting  of  a  melody,  supported  by  a 
thorough  bass.  Some  few  of  these  still  remain  in 
general  use,  but  the  greater  number  are  forgotten, 
in  consequence  of  metrical  peculiarities  connected 
with  the  original  text.  In  the  same  year,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  John  Parsons  as  organist  of  Westminster 
Abbey.  Two  years  later  he  composed  an  ode  and 
other  music  for  the  marriage  of  King  Charles  I.,  and 
travelled  to  Canterbury  to  direct  its  performance  ; 
but,  while  there,  died  of  small-pox  on  the  5  th  of 
June,  1625. 

By  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Patten,  Orlando  Gibbons 
had  seven  children,  of  whom  two  sons  and  four 
daughters  survived  him.  The  sons,  Christopher  and 
Orlando,  were  both  musicians ;  and  of  the  former 
we  shall  have  to  speak  again,  when  treating  of  a 
later  school.  Of  the  compositions  he  bequeathed 
to  posterity,  a  great  number,  including  twenty- 
three  anthems,  two  Morning  and  Eve'ning  Services, 
twenty  madrigals,  the  Fantasies  and  a  number  of 
smaller  works,  have  been  printed ;  and  many  more 
still  remain  in  manuscript.  The  First  set  of  madri¬ 
gals  and  motets  contains  madrigals  only,  twenty 
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in  number,  and  no  trace  of  any  “  Second  Set”  has 
hitherto  been  discovered.  Besides  the  works 
published  during  his  life-time,  many  were  printed  in 
1641  in  Barnard’s  collection  of  Cathedral  Music. 
Some  of  the  finest  examples  were  afterward  included 
in  Boyce’s  “  Cathedral  Music  ” ;  and  these  were 
supplemented,  in  1873,  by  a  valuable  volume  edited 
by  the  late  Sir  Frederick  Ouseley. 

An  authentic  and  very  interesting  portrait  of 
Orlando  Gibbons  is  preserved  in  the  Music  School 
at  Oxford.  The  interest  attached  to  his  life  and 
works  would  be  very  great,  even  were  the  merits  of 
the  latter  very  much  less  striking  than  they  really  are  ; 
for  with  him,  the  great  Polyphonic  School  died  out 
in  England  as  it  had  died  out  in  Italy  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  earlier  with  Palestrina,  whose 
death  took  place  in  1794.  It  is  true  that,  in  either 
case,  a  few  members  of  the  school  survived  their 
acknowledged  chief ;  but,  none  the  less,  Palestrina  in 
Italy,  and  Orlando  Gibbons  in  England,  must  be 
reverenced  as  the  latest  representatives  of  a  phase 
of  Art,  which,  at  the  dawn  of  the  17th  century, 
was  destined  to  give  way  to  that  which  made  the  tri¬ 
umphs  of  the  modern  schools  possible,  for  the  older 
regime  could  never,  by  any  possibility,  have  counte¬ 
nanced  the  technical  changes  demanded  by  the  newer 
one  —  changes  brought  about,  not  by  the  surviving 
disciples  of  Palestrina  and  Orlando  Gibbons,  but  by 
new  men,  of  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
later  on.  For  the  present,  our  task  is  to  show  what 
was  done  by  the  survivors  of  whom  we  speak. 

The  “  Sixth  English  School  ”  naturally  presents 
itself  to  the  student  in  three  separate  and  distinctly- 
marked  phases.  Three  divisions,  not  chronologically, 
but  technically  distinguished  from  each  other ;  each 
being  represented  by  a  well-known  and  clearly- 
defined  art-form ;  the  first  by  the  anthem,  the 
English  equivalent  of  the  Latin  motet ;  the  second 
by  the  madrigal;  and  the  third  by  the  metrical 
Psalm-tune,  a  form  so  distinct  that  no  production 
of  any  school  other  than  the  English  one  can  ever 
be  mistaken  for  it. 

Up  to  the  present  moment  we  have  chiefly 
treated  of  the  phase  represented  by  the  anthem  ; 
that  is  to  say,  by  Ghurch  music  generally ;  for  the 
style  of  the  Mass  and  of  the  so-called  English  “  Ser¬ 
vice  ”  differs  little  from  that  of  the  anthem ;  which, 
in  its  turn,  is,  in  the  finest  examples,  identical  with 
that  of  the  motet.  Indeed,  many  of  the  finest 
anthems  of  the  older  English  schools  are  found 
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upon  examination  to  be  really  Latin  motets  adapted, 
like  some  of  the  earlier  works  of  Byrd,  and  Tallys, 
to  English  words.  We  may,  therefore,  fairly  dis¬ 
miss  what  we  will  call  the  Ecclesiastical  phase  of 
our  present  subject  with  what  has  already  been 
said,  and  proceed  at  once  to  the  achievements  of 
the  English  madrigalists  of  the  present  period. 

We  have  seen,  already,  that  Byrd,  Farrant,  Or¬ 
lando  Gibbons,  and  all  the  most  famous  masters  of  the 
school,  wrote  madrigals,  as  well  as  Church  Music ; 
and  that  their  works  in  both  styles  are  equally 
perfect.  This  is  nearly  always  the  case  with  the 
best  masters  of  every  important  School.  Handel 
and  Bach,  Haydn  and  Mozart,  Beethoven  and 
Schubert,  were  equally  great  in  their  vocal  and 
instrumental  works.  But,  this  need  not,  and  never 
did,  prevent  a  great  composer  from  shining  with 
special  brightness  in  some  art-form  for  which  he 
entertained  an  all-absorbing,  love.  Witness  Handel 
in  the  Chorus;  Bach  in  the  Fugue;  Schubert  in  the 
Lied ;  Beethoven  in  the  Symphony.  In  like 
manner  the  “  Sixth  English  School  ”  was  glorified 
by  a  veritable  galaxy  of  madrigalists,  whose  works 
bear  comparison  with  those  of  Luca  Marenzio  him¬ 
self,  and  are,  moreover,  distinguished  by  certain 
peculiarities  of  style  which  at  once  pronounce  them 
English.  Chief  among  these  masters'  were  Thomas 
Morley,  John  Douland,  John  Benet,  John  Ward, 
Michael  Este,  John  Hilton,  Thomas  Forde,  William 
Cobbold,  Thomas  Bateson,  George  Kirbye,  Thomas 
Weelkes,  John  Willbye,  and  many  more,  whose 
works  are  still  sung  with  delight  by  the  Madrigal 
Society,  the  Catch  Club,  the  Bach  Choir,  the  Magpie 
Minstrels,  and  other  societies  in  which  the  purest 
forms  of  unaccompanied  vocal  part-music  are  made 
a  special  study,  and  cultivated  with  intelligence  and 
honest  zeal. 

The  first  madrigals  published  in  England  in  a 
collected  form,  were  contained  in  a  volume,  printed 
by  Wynkin  de  Worde,  in  1530,  and  evidently  un¬ 
known  either  to  Burney,  or  Hawkins.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  musical  typography,  this  wonderful  Part- 
Book  exceeds  in  beauty  everything  that  has  ever 
been  produced,  either  in  England,  or  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  sinpe  the  art  of  printing  music  from  moveable 
types  was  invented,  at  Fossombrone,  by  Ottaviano 
dei  Petrucci,  in  the  year  1501,  not  excepting  the 
most  brilliant  specimens  issued  by  Petrucci  himself. 
The  volume  contains  twenty  compositions  —  nine 
in  four  parts,  and  eleven  in  three  —  by  Fayrfax, 


Taverner,  Cornyshe,  Pygot,  Ashwell,  Cowper,  Gwyn- 
neth  and  Jones,  printed  with  a  brilliant  clearness 
which  could  only  be  rivalled,  at  the  present  day,  by 
the  finest  steel  engraving.  The  only  copy  believed 
to  be  now  in  existence,  and  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  is  lamentably  incomplete,  comprising  only 
the  Bassus  part,  and  the  first  leaf  of  the  Triplex, 
containing  the  title  and  index  only.  We  can  only 
hope  that,  in  these  days  of  vigilant  investigation,  the 
remainder,  or  some  portion  of  it,  may  even  yet 
be  discovered.  No  second  collection  appeared 
until  1571,  when  a  volume  was  published  for 
Thomas  Whythorne,  by  John  Daye.  During  the 
next  twenty  years,  a  notable  impulse  was  given  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  madrigal  in  England  by 
Nicholas  Yonge,  a  merchant,  devoted  to  art,  who 
obtained  a  rich  store  from  his  Italian  and  Flemish 
correspondents,  and  published  fifty-seven  of  them, 
adapted  to  English  words  under  the  title  of  Musica 
Transalpine 1,  in  1588,  following  up  his  venture  by  a 
second  collection,  containing  twenty-four  more,  in 
1597.  In  the  preface  to  the  first  of  these  volumes 
the  word  madrigal  is  used  to  the  best  of  our  belief 
for  the  ifirst  time  in  England.  William  Byrd’s  First 
Booke  of  Psalms,  Sonnets,  and  Songs  of  Sadness  and 
Pietie,  also  appeared  in  1588,  followed  in  1589  by 
his  Songs  of  sundrie  natures ;  and  thenceforward 
the  number  of  collections  multiplied  rapidly. 

The  most  prominent  figure  in  the  English  madri- 
galian  period  is  unquestionably  that  of  Thomas 
Morley ;  who,  in  his  Plaine  and  Easie  Introduction 
to  Praticall  Musicke  (London,  1597),  gives  us  his 
own  idea  of  what  a  madrigal  ought  to  be,  together 
with  a  valuable  insight  into  his  method  of  working. 
He  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century; 
was  a  chorister  of  Old  Saint  Paul’s ;  studied  under 
William  Byrd ;  took  the  Degree  of  Mus.  Bac.  at 
Oxford,  in  1588;  and  was  appointed  a  Gentleman 
of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  1592.  His  Madrigals, 
Ballets,  Canzonets,  and  other  secular  compositions, 
of  which  he  published  many  volumes,  are  as  fresh 
and  melodious  as  his  Church  music  is  serious 
and  dignified.  For  the  ballet  or  Fa,  la,  he  enter¬ 
tained  a  special  affection,  and  spoke  with  unaffected 
admiration  of  Ferrabosco’s  works  of  this  class ;  but 
his  own  ballets  far  exceed  in  freshness  and  beauty 
those  of  the  Italian  master.  One  of  his  most  im¬ 
portant  works  was  The  Triumphes  of  Oriana,  a 
collection  of  twenty-five  madrigals  for  five  and  six 
voices,  two  by  himself,  and  the  rest  by  the  best 
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English  composers  of  the  period,  all  written  in 
praises  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (under  the  pseudonym 
of  Oriana),  and  carefully  edited  by  Morley,  in  1601. 
He  also  contributed  five  Lessons  to  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  Virginal  Booke.  He  is  believed  to  have  died 
in  1604. 

No  less  delightful,  though  in  a  different  vein, 
than  the  works  of  Thomas  Morley,  are  those  of  his 
contemporary  John  Douland,  who  was  born  at 
Westminister,  in  1562,  and  after  studying  for  several 
years  in  France,  Germany  and  Italy,  took  the  degree 
of  Mus.  Bac.  at  Oxford,  in  1588,  and  was  afterwards 
admitted  to  an  ad  eundem  at  Cambridge.  He  was 
celebrated  as  the  most  accomplished  lutenist  of 
his  age  and  is  mentioned  in  that  capacity  in  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  sonnet : 

“  If  Music  and  sweet  Poetry  agree.” 

He  wrote  much  excellent  music  for  his  instru¬ 
ment,  but  is  best  known  now,  by  his  three  sets  of 
pieces  for  four  voices,  accompanied  by  an  ad  lib. 
part  for  the  lute.  The  earliest  of  these,  entitled, 
The  First  Booke  of  Songes  or  Ayres  of  foure  parts 
with  Tablature  for  the  Lute ,  was  printed  in  1597, 
and  reprinted  in  1600,  1603,  1608  and  1613  ;  the 
Seconde  Booke  of  two,  four  and  eight  parts  in  1 600  ; 
and  the  Third  and  last  Booke  in  1602.  These  little 
pieces,  which  are  really  short  and  exceedingly  simple 
madrigals,  written  in  a  somewhat  transitional  style 
rendered  necessary  by  the  lute  accompaniment,  are 
as  remarkable  for  their  pathos  as  the  ballets  of 
Morley  for  their  vivacity.  Awake,  siueet  Love,  and 
Come  again,  in  the  “  First  Booke,”  are  still  too  well 
known,  and  too  much  admired,  to  need  even  a  pas¬ 
sing  allusion ;  yet  the  rest  are  equally  beautiful  and 
will  well  repay  the  trouble  of  a  careful  performance. 

Douland  was  appointed  lutenist  to  King  Christian 
IV.  of  Denmark,  in  1597  and  remained  in  His 
Majesty’s  service  until  1609  ;  after  which  he  de¬ 
scribes  himself  as  “lutenist  to  the  Lord  Walden.” 
In  1625,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  six  lutenists 
to  King  Charles  I.  In  1609,  he  published  an 
English  translation  of  the  Micrologus  of  Andreas 
Ornithoparcus,  a  work  of  great  value  to  the  theo¬ 
retical  student.  He  died  in  1626,  one  year  after 
Orlando  Gibbons. 

John  Ward  and  Thomas  Bateson,  both  wrote 
admirable  madrigals  and  in  considerable  number. 
But  arriong  the  most  accomplished  and  most  pro¬ 
ductive  composers  of  the  madrigalian  period,  none 
have  acquired  a  more  brilliant,  or  more  justly-earned 
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reputation  than  Thomas  Weelkes  and  John  Wilbye. 

Thomas  Weelkes,  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal 
and  organist  of  Winchester  College  and  Chichester 
Cathedral,  published  no  less  than  five  collections  of 
madrigals  in  the  closing  years  of  the  16th  century, 
and  the  opening  decades  of  the  17th.  In  1601,  he 
contributed  one  of  his  best  works,  As  Vesta  was  from 
Latmos  hill  descending  to  The  Triumphes  of  Oriana  ; 
and  in  the  following  year  (1602),  he  took  the  degree 
of  Mus.  Bac.  at  Oxford.  The  date  of  his  death  is 
unknown.  Among  his  best  works  are,  In  pride  of 
May  ;  To  shorten  Winter' s  sadness  ;  The  Nightingale  ; 
and  the  bold  and  fiery  inspiration,  Like  two  proud 
armies. 

But  in  so  far  as  the  madrigal,  in  its  purest  and 
most  comprehensive  form,  is  concerned,  the  chief 
glory  of  the  school  rests  with  John  Wilbye,  who  is 
universally  admitted  to  hold,  in  English  art,  the 
position  held  in  Italy  by  Luca  Marenzio,  with  whose 
delightful  works  his  own  are  fairly  on  a  level,  in 
display  of  technical  perfection  and  artistic  feeling, 
though  they  differ  widely  from  them  in  their  unmis¬ 
takably  English  character.  His  First  Set  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Madrigals  to  3,  4,  5  and  6  voices  (1598),  con¬ 
tains  some  of  his  most  beautiful  inspirations.  In 
1601,  he  contributed  to  Morley’s  Triumphs  of  Ori¬ 
ana  a  very  fine  composition,  entitled  The  Lady 
Oriana,  one  of  the  gems  of  the  collection.  Eight 
years  later,  he  published  his  Second  set  of  Madrigals 
1°  3)  4>  5  afut  6  parts,  apt  both  for  Voyals  and 
Voyces  (1609)  ;  and  in  1614  he  contributed  two 
pieces  to  Leighton’s  Tears  or  Lamentacions .  These 
charming  madrigals,  sixty-seven  in  all,  and  some 
Lessons  for  the  Lute  are  the  only  works  that  he  is 
known  to  have  composed  ;  though  it  is  possible  that 
some  more  may  remain  in  manuscript.  The  Madri¬ 
gals,  Flora  gave  me  Fairest  Flowers,  and  Lady, 
when  I  behold,  in  his  “  First  Set  ”  ;  Down  in  a  val¬ 
ley,  Draw  on  sweet  night,  and  Sweet  honey-sucking 
bees,  with  its  second  part,  But  sweet  take  heed,  in  the 
“  Second  Set  ”  ;  and  The  Lady  Oriana  in  Morley’s 
celebrated  collection,  rank  first  in  the  list  of  the 
finest  works  of  their  class  that  the  English  School 
has  ever  produced. 

Of  Orlando  Gibbons,  as  a  composer  of  Church 
music,  we  have  already  spoken.  It  will  suffice  to 
say  here,  that  as  a  madrigalist,  he  reached  the  same 
high  level.  With  him,  this  school,  in  its  madri¬ 
galian  phase,  died  out  as  completely  as  it  died  with 
him,  also,  in  its  ecclesiastical  branch. 
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Of  the  third  phase  of  the  “  Sixth  English  School,” 
that  in  which  it  produced  its  treasures  of  metrical 
Psalmody,  we  have  yet  to  speak. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Reformation,  a  new  style 
of  Sacred  Music  was  called  into  existence.  The 
music  of  the  Mass  was  no  longer  sung  in  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  new  religion.  It  was  indeed,  wholly  in¬ 
compatible  with  them.  Moreover,  the  members  of 
the  general  congregation  now  took  a  far  more 
prominent  share  in  the  ceremonies  connected  with 
the  celebration  of  public  worship  than  they  had  ever 
previously  been  permitted  to  do.  Among  other 
privileges  accorded  to  them,  and  eagerly  accepted, 
was  that  of  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  musical  por¬ 
tion  of  the  service  ;  and  this  change  rapidly  resulted 
in  the  abandonment,  not  only  of  the  music  of  the 
Mass,  properly  so  called,  but  to  a  great  extent  in 
that  also  of  the  motet,  henceforth  called  the  anthem 
and  used  in  Cathedral  and  Collegiate  Churches 
only.  For  this  was  substituted  a  new  form,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  short  harmonized  melody  adapted,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  the  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms, 
and  later  on,  to  the  verses  of  the  less  popular  hymn. 
This  form  had  already  been  in  general  use,  both  in 
Germany  and  in  France,  before  it  became  popular 
in  England;  but  having  once  accepted  it,  English 
musicians  invested  it  with  a  style  no  less  distinctive 
than  that  with  which  they  had  already  invested  every 
previous  art-form  which  they  consented  to  adopt. 
Henceforward,  an  English  metrical  psalm-tune  was 
as  easily  distinguishable  from  a  German  or  Genevan 
one  as  an  English  madrigal  was,  from  a  madrigal  of 
the  Flemish  or  Italian  school.  It  is  true,  that  a 
certain  number  of  German  and  Genevan  melodies 
were,  at  the  very  outset,  transplanted  into  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Psalters  ;  but  always  with  a  special  vein  of  senti¬ 
ment  imparted  either  to  the  melody  or  harmony  of  the 
borrowed  tune ;  and  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases 
it  is  evident  that  the  correspondence  of  the  melodies 
arises  from  the  fact  that  they  were  borrowed,  both 
by  the  English  and  the  Continental  composers,  from 
a  still  older  traditional  source. 

What  that  source  was,  is  a  question  which  has 
given  rise  to  much  serious,  if  not  acrimonious  dis¬ 
cussion  ;  but  modern  research  has  at  last  proved 
that  much  of  it,  at  least,  is  derived  from  the  Anti¬ 
phons  .  and  other  ecclesiastical  melodies  of  the 
early  middle  ages,  employed  as  they  were  employed 
by  the  composers  of  the  polyphonic  mass,  that  is 
to  say,  the  first  four  or  five  notes  were  used  for  the 


purpose  of  leading  off  the  theme,  the  remainder  of 
which  was  developed  from  them,  in  the  way  best 
suited  to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment. 

One  or  two  well-marked  examples  of  this  mode 
of  treatment  will  serve  to  illustrate  it,  as  clearly  as 
a  more  extended  number. 

For  centuries  past  great  diversity  of  opinion  has 
existed  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  perhaps  the 
best-known  melody  of  its  kind  that  has  ever  been 
given  to  the  world  —  the  Old  Hundredth  Psalm  Tune. 
The  oldest  printed  copy  of  this  in  its  popular  form 
that  has  as  yet  been  discovered,  is  contained  in  the 
Genevan  Psalter  of  1554.  It  has  long  been  under¬ 
stood  that  the  version  there  given  was  not  an 
original  one,  but  an  obvious  adaptation  from  some 
older  source,  pronounced  by  one  class  of  critics  to 
have  been  a  popular  Volkslied,  by  another  a  medi¬ 
eval  Hymn — no  one  doubting,  in  the  meanwhile, 
the  right  of  the  Huguenots  to  claim  the  tune  as  an 
inalienable  heirloom.  Yet,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
glance  at  the  Antiphonarium  Romanian,  in  order  to 
establish  the  identity  of  the  Old  Hundredth  Psalm 
Tune  with  the  Antiphon,  Ipse  invocabit  me,  sung  in 
the  Third  Nocturne,  at  Matins,  on  Christmas  Day. 
The  entire  first  line  of  the  tune,  and  half  the 
second  —  a  very  large  portion  indeed,  compared 
with  that  commonly  appropriated  by  the  composers 
of  the  polyphonic  Mass  —  correspond  with  the  An¬ 
tiphon,  note  for  note,  with  the  omission  only  of  one 
single  note,  unnecessary  to  the  swing  of  the  melody, 
and  bearing  the  evident  character  of  a  grace-note ; 
and  the  correspondence  is  so  exact  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  regard  it  as  an  accidental  coincidence. 

Another  Psalm-tune,  adapted  in  the  old  English 
Psalters  to  A  Praier,  and  identical  in  its  melody 
with  the  German  chorale,  Erhalt  uns  Herr  bei 
deinem  IVort,  long  attributed  to  Martin  Luther, 
corresponds  with  equal  exactness,  in  its  opening 
notes,  with  the  responsorium  Sancta  et  immaculata, 
supg  at  Matins,  on  Christmas  Day,  in  the  Second 
Nocturne. 

The  number  of  such  examples  could  easily  be 
multiplied  ;  but  these  will  suffice  to  show  the  origin 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  tunes  included  in  the 
early  English  Psalters. 

These  tunes  were,  at  first,  printed  in  unison ;  as 
in  The  Whole  Booke  of  Psalmes  printed  by  John 
Daye  in  1562,  and  reprinted  in  1563  and  1564. 
Another  collection,  also  published  by  John  Daye  in 
in  1563  and  reprinted  in  1565,  contained  the  same 
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tunes,  harmonized  in  four  parts,  by  William  Parsons, 
John  Hake,  Richard  Brindle,  and  Thomas  Causton. 
Other  similar  collections,  in  four-part  harmony,  by 
the  best  composers  of  the  day,  followed  in  great 
numbers  and  in  rapid  succession ;  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  these  being  The  Whole  Booke  of  Psalmes, 
printed  by  Thomas  Este  in  1592,  and  The  Whole 
Booke  of  Psalmes ,  for  four  voices,  by  Thomas 
Ravencroft,  printed  in  1621. 

The  manner  of  singing  these  little  master-pieces 
of  four-part  harmony  was  very  remarkable.  The 
melody,  though  set  in  the  tenor,  was  not  sung  by 
the  tenor  voices  alone,  but  by  the  general  body  of 
the  congregation,  men,  women,  and  children,  sing¬ 
ing  in  unison  and  octaves.  The  four-part  harmony 
was  simultaneously  sung  by  the  choir ;  and  modem 
experiment  has  proved  that  the  effect  producible  by 
the  joint  efforts  of  a  two-fold  body  of  voices,  thus 
disposed,  exceeds  by  far,  in  breadth  and  dignity, 
that  attained  by  any  mode  of  treatment '  now  in 
common  use. 

This  then  was  the  condition  of  music  in  England 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century,  and  the 
opening  decades  of  the  17th.  The  best  com¬ 
posers  of  the  “Sixth  English  School”  had  raised 
its  Church  music,  and  its  madrigals,  to  the  level 
attained  by  the  best  schools  then  at  work  upon  the 
Continent,  and  struck  out  for  themselves  a  form  of 
metrical  Psalmody,  marked  by  strongest  national 
characteristics,  and  unsurpassed  in  beauty  by  any 
later  manifestation.  And  then,  after  four  full  cen¬ 
turies  of  gradual  development,  we  find  the  progress 
of  English  music  once  more  rudely  checked  by  the 
horrors  of  civil  warfare.  During  the  course  of  the 
Great  Rebellion  the  Puritans  did  their  best,  not 
only  to  demolish  the  organs  they  found  in  the 
Churches  and  Cathedrals  of  which  they  took  pos¬ 
session,  but  to  put  an  end  to  the  practice  of  all 
music  save  a  rude  form  of  congregational  singing 
unworthy  of  the  name,  and  to  ensure  compliance 
with  their  will  by  the  destruction  of  all  the  music- 
books  which  fell  into  their  hands.  To  this  wholesale 
pillage  we  owe  the  loss  of  many  priceless  records 
that  escaped  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  the  wanton 
destruction  and  dispersal  of  the  monastic  libraries 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  And  thus  it  is, 
that,  thrice  cruelly  plundered,  the  archives  of  Eng¬ 
lish  art  are  less  rich  in  records  of  its  past  glories 
than  those  of  almost  any  other  country.  Precious 
manuscripts  do,  indeed,  come  occasionally  to  light, 


in  our  Collegiate  and  Cathedral  Libraries ;  but 
the  number  of  these  bears  no  proportion  what¬ 
ever  to  that  of  the  treasures  that  have  been 
destroyed,  or  hopelessly  dispersed.  So  complete 
was  the  devastation  that  when,  after  the  restoration 
of  King  Charles  II.,  a  general  desire  was  felt 
for  the  revival  of  the  old  Cathedral  Service,  no 
perfect  copy  of  the  Rev.  John  Barnard’s  splendid 
collection  of  Selected  Church  Music ,  first  printed  in 
1641,  could  anywhere  be  found;  and,  as  the  work 
was  printed  with  a  thorough-bass  and  ten  separate 
vocal  parts  —  five  for  the  voices  singing  on  the  Decani 
side  of  the  choir,  and  five  for  those  on  the  Cantoris  — 
contained  in  as  many  separate  volumes,  of  which  only 
an  incomplete  set  could  be  recovered  from  the  uni¬ 
versal  wreck,  the  salvage  that  remained  was  practi¬ 
cally  useless,  and,  for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  it  was 
feared  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  treasures  it 
contained  had  been  irretrievably  lost  —  which  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  the  case,  had  it  not  been 
found  possible,  in  the  year  1862,  to  construct  a 
complete  set  by  uniting  some  parts  brought  un¬ 
expectedly  to  light  with  an  older  incomplete  copy 
in  the  library  of  Hereford  Cathedral.  Moreover, 
the  traditional  manner  of  singing  the  service  had 
been  so  long  forgotten  that  this  too  must  have  been 
lost  had  not  Edward  Lowe,  one  of  the  organists  of 
the  Chapel  Royal  during  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II, 
remembered  it  thoroughly  and  embodied  his  recol¬ 
lections  in  a  little  work,  published  in  1661,  and 
now  exceedingly  rare,  which  happily  enabled  the 
newly-formed  choirs  to  return  to  the  old  usage  with 
well-authenticated  correctness  both  of  style  and 
matter. 

But  with  the  return  of  King  Charles  II.  a 
brighter  era  dawned ;  and  a  Seventh  English 
School,  now  known  as  the  “  School  of  the  Re¬ 
storation,”  raised  both  sacred  and  secular  music 
in  England  to  a  height  which  challenged  comparison 
with  the  most  advanced  schools  of  Continental 
Europe. 

The  new  school  began  with  the  inauguration  of 
the  choir  of  the  Chapel  Royal  at  Whitehall,  under 
the  direction  of  Captain  Cooke,  a  quondam  Gentle¬ 
man  of  St.  George’s  Chapel  at  Windsor,  who,  when 
the  troubles  first  began,  fought  gallantly  for  the 
King,  attained  a  captain’s  commission,  and,  when 
the  storm  had  passed  away,  returned  to  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  art  he  enthusiastically  loved. 

To  this  brave  and  talented  gentleman,  assisted  by 
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Dr.  Childe,  an  old  chorister  of  the  Chapel,  and 
afterwards  one  of  its  organists,  Christopher  Gibbons, 
the  son  of  Orlando,  Matthew  Lock,  the  composer  of 
the  well-known  Musicke  to  Macbeth ,  who  was  ap¬ 
pointed  “  Composer  in  Ordinary  to  the  King,” 
Henry  Lawes,  mentioned  by  Milton  in  one  of  his 
Sonnets,  and  other  musicians  of  sterling  merit,  King 
Charles  confided  the  formation  of  the  new  choir  at 
Whitehall ;  and  the  result  fully  justified  the  wisdom  of 
his  choice.  Some  difficulty  was  found,  at  first,  in 
obtaining  “  Children  ”  to  sing  the  treble  parts,  for 
Puritan  prejudice  was,  as  yet,  by  no  means  wholly 
extinguished.  But  Captain  Cooke  soon  surmounted 
this  obstacle  so  triumphantly,  that  he  brought  to¬ 
gether  a  band  of  youthful  Choristers,  whose  after- 
deeds  have  won  them  imperishable  reputation. 
Among  the  first  set  of  “  Children”  stood  the  names 
of  Pelham  Humfrey,  Michael  Wise,  and  John  Blow. 
Not  long  afterwards  the  infant  choir  was  rein¬ 
forced  by  Thomas  Tudway,  William  Turner,  and, 
greater  than  all,  Henry  Purcell ;  and,  later  still,  by 
a  third  set  of  “  Children,”  among  whom  we  find  the 
names  of  Jeremiah  Clarke  and  William  Croft. 

Surely,  no  three  such  sets  of  choristers  were  ever 
brought  together,  before  or  since  !  Though  Captain 
Cooke  must,  in  common  justice,  be  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  School,  it  was  to  these  “  wondrous 
boys  ”  alone  that  all  its  later  glories  were  due.  To 
their  genius  we  owe  two  entirely,  new  Art-forms, 
both  of  which  still  remain  in  use  in  every  English 
Cathedral  Choir,  the  “  Anglican  Chant,”  and  the 
“  Verse  Anthem,”  concerning  the  origin  of  both 
of  which  a  few  words  of  explanation  are  necessary. 

Before  the  Reformation,  the  Psalms  were  sung 
in  Latin  to  the  Gregorian  Tones.  After  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  King  Edward  VI. ’s  first  Book  of  Com¬ 
mon  Prayer,  John  Merbecke  adapted  the  Eng¬ 
lish  translation  of  some  of  the  Psalms  to  the  same 
method  of  chanting.  But  when  the  use  of  the  Prayer 
Book  was  abolished  by  the  Puritans,  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem  was  speedily  forgotten.  Edward  Lowe’s  little 
book  revived  the  old  practice,  to  a  certain  extent ; 
but  there  always  have  been,  and  always  must  be, 
certain  inconveniences  in  adapting  the  Plnglish 
translation  of  the  Psalms  to  the  Tones,  to  which  the 
Latin  translation  adapts  itself  perfectly.  This  cir¬ 
cumstance  led  to  the  invention  of  another  form  of 
chant,  based  upon  the  same  general  principle  as  the 
Gregorian  Tones,  but  more  nearly  adapted  to  the 
rhythmical  peculiarities  of  the  English  text.  The 


first  attempts  in  this  direction  assumed  the  form  of 
short  melodies  divided  like  the  old  Tones  into  two 
sections,  and  adapted  like  them  to  a  single  verse  of 
the  verbal  text.  Later  on,  the  form  was  extended 
and  made  to  embrace  two  verses.  The  shorter 
form  is  now  known  as  the  Single,  and  the  longer 
one  as  the  Double  Chant.  The  finest  examples 
produced  in  the  1 7th  century  were  Single  Chants ; 
but  after  the  invention  of  the  longer  form,  it 
soon  became  more  popular  than  its  predecessor; 
and  the  number  of  Double  Chants  now  in  use  far 
exceeds  that  of  the  Single  forms. 

The  raison  d'etre  of  the  “Verse  Anthem”  was  very 
different.  The  Church  music  of  the  older  schools 
was  always  sung  in  accordance  with  the  immemorial 
tradition  of  the  Pontifical  Chapel,  without  any  form 
of  instrumental  accompaniment  whatever.  It  was 
in  this  way  that  the  music  was  sung  which  so  de¬ 
lighted  the  Venetian  Ambassadors  at  the  Court  of 
King  Henry  VIII.  But  about  the  time  of  Orlando 
Gibbons,  exceptions  were  sometimes  made  and  the 
music  was  then  accompanied  by  the  organ,  the 
organ  part,  however,  being  strictly  confined  to  the 
support  of  the  vocal  counterpoint,  and  in  no  case 
assuming  the  character  of  an  obbligato  accompani¬ 
ment.  But,  between  this  period  and  that  of  the 
Restoration,  a  notable  change  had  taken  place  in 
the  style  of  the  Church  music  in  general  use ;  and 
everywhere,  save  in  the  Pontifical  Chapel,  the  ser¬ 
vices  were  accompanied,  not  only  by  an  obbligato 
organ  part,  but  very  frequently  by  a  full  orchestra 
also.  During  his  residence  in  France,  King  Charles 
had  imbibed  a  marked  taste  for  music  of  this  kind, 
and  soon  after  the  re-organization  of  the  choir  at 
Whitehall,  he  sanctioned  the  introduction  of  the  vio¬ 
lins,  and  even  of  the  cornets  and  sagbutts  of  the  Royal 
Band,  in  addition  to  the  use  of  the  organ,  to  the 
infinite  scandal  of  Evelyn,  who  mentions  the  sub¬ 
ject  with  righteous  indignation  in  his  diary.  But 
these  instrumental  adjuncts  were  altogether  out  of 
keeping  with  the  stern  contrapuntal  progressions  of 
the  older  schools,  and  at  the  King’s  desire,  anthems 
were  composed,  introducing  long  solos  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  voices,  varied  by  instrumental  ritornelli,  be¬ 
tween  the  customary  choruses.  The  solos  were 
called  “verses,”  and  thenceforth,  anthems  with 
solos  in  them  were  called  “Verse  Anthems,”  the 
term  “  Full  Anthem  ’’  being  reserved  for  the  older 
form,  a  distinction  which  remains  in  use  to  the 
present  day. 
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The  “Verse  Anthems,”  composed  by  Henry  Pur¬ 
cell,  Dr.  Blow,  Jeremy  Clarke,  Pelham  Humfrey, 
Michael  Wise,  and  other  quondam  “  Children  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,”  after  they  had  grown  up  to  man’s 
estate  and  taken  their  high  position  in  the  world  of 
Art,  are  the  finest  examples  of  this  kind  of  music 
that  have  ever  been  produced,  no  better  proof  of 
which  can  be  advanced  than  the  vain  attempts  of 
later  composers  to  rival  them. 

The  diaries  of  Pepys  and  Evelyn  put  us  in  pos¬ 
session  of  much  valuable  information  concerning 
the  achievements  of  the  new  choir  at  this  period. 

The  former  tells  us  under  the  date  of  September 
14,  1662  :  — 

“  To  Whitehall  Chapel,  when  sermon  almost 
done  and  I  heard  Captain  Cooke’s  new  musique. 
This  the  first  of  having  vialls  and  other  instruments 
to  play  a  symphony  between  every  verse  of  the 
anthems,  but  the  musique  more  full  than  it  was  last 
Sunday,  and  very  fine  it  is.  But  yet  I  could  dis¬ 
cern  Captain  Cooke  overdo  his  part  at  singing  which 
I  never  did  before. 

In  a  later  entry  the  “symphonys”  are  again 
mentioned,  but  nothing  is  said  about  the  “vialls.” 

Nothing  can  be  more  circumstantial  than  this ; 
yet,  Evelyn  tells  us  that  on  the  21st  of  December, 
1662,  more  than  three  months  after  the  date  re¬ 
corded  by  Pepys : — 

“  One  of  His  Majesty’s  chaplains  preached ;  after 
which,  instead  of  the  ancient,  grave,  and  solemn 
wind  musique  accompanying  the  organ,  was  intro¬ 
duced  a  concert  of  twenty-four  violins  between  every 
pause,  after  the  French  fantastical  light  way,  better 
suiting  a  tavern  or  playhouse  than  a  Church.  This 
was  the  first  time  of  change  ;  and  now  we  no  more 
heard  the  cornet  which  gave  life  to  the  organ ;  that 
instrument  quite  left  off  in  which  the  English  were 
so  skilful.” 

Can  it  have  been  that  Evelyn  was  a  less  frequent 
attendant  than  Pepys,  and  missed  the  earlier  per¬ 
formances  of  the  “  King’s  Violins,”  without  having 
heard  of  them  in  the  meantime? 

Pepys  was  a  very  regular  worshipper,  and  tells  us 
many  interesting  little  anecdotes  relating  to  his 
visits  to  the  Chapel. 

On  the  1 2th  of  August,  1660,  he  writes  : — 

“After  sermon,  a  brave  Anthem  of  Captain 
Cooke’s,  which  he  himself  sang ;  and  the  King 
was  well  pleased  with  it.” 

On  the  23rd  of  February,  1661  : — 


“To  Whitehall  Chapel  with  Mr.  Childe,*  and 
there  did  hear  Captain  Cooke  and  his  boys  make 
trial  of  an  Anthem  against  to-morrow,  which  was 
brave  musique.” 

In  1662,  we  find,  on  the  18th  of  May  : — 

“  We  had  an  excellent  Anthem,  by  Captain  Cooke 
and  another,  and  brave  musique.  After  dinner  to 
Chapel  again,  and  there  had  another  Anthem  of 
Captain  Cooke’s.” 

And,  on  the  21st  of  December,  1663  : — 

“  Captain  Cooke  and  his  two  boys  did  sing  some 
Italian  songs  which,  I  must  in  a  word  say,  I  think 
was  fully  the  best  musique  that  I  ever  yet  heard  in 
all  my  life.” 

All  this  shows  that  the  new  school  was  progressing 
splendidly.  Another  entry,  a  little  earlier  than  the 
last,  paints  the  exploits  of  the  “  children  ”  in  glow¬ 
ing  tones.  On  the  22nd  of  November,  1663,  we 
find  : — 

“  The  anthem  was  good  after  sermon,  being  the 
fifty-first  Psalm,  made  for  five  voices  by  one  of 
Captain  Cooke’s  boys  —  a  pretty  boy.  And  they 
say  there  are  four  or  five  of  them  that  can  do 
as  much.  And  here  I  first  perceived  that  the  King 
is  a  little  musicall  and  kept  good  time  with  his  hand 
all  along  the  anthem.” 

Now,  a  setting  of  the  fifty-first  Psalm,  by  Pelham 
Humfrey,  is  still  in  existence,  and  printed  in  Dr. 
Boyce’s  Cathedral  Music  ;  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
therefore,  that  he  was  the  “pretty  boy  ”  mentioned 
by  Pepys.  He  was,  at  that  time,  between  fifteen 
and  sixteen  years  old,  and  only  a  very  few  months 
after  the  event  here  narrated,  he  took  part  with  two 
of  his  comrades  in  a  very  brilliant  feat  indeed. 

In  the  year  1664,  not  long  before  war  was  for¬ 
mally  declared  with  Holland,  intelligence  was  brought 
on  a  certain  Saturday  to  the  effect  that  a  hundred 
and  thirty-five  Dutch  vessels  had  been  captured  by 
the  English  fleet.  The  King  determined  to  cel¬ 
ebrate  this  splendid  victory  by  a  solemn  service  of 
thanksgiving  on  the  following  day,  and  commanded 
that  an  anthem  should  be  composed  for  it  to  the 
words  I  will  alway  give  thanks.  But  the  task  of 
preparing  it  on  so  short  a  notice  was  declined  both 
by  Captain  Cooke  and  Dr.  Childe.  Ihe  “Chib 
dren  ”  were  less  diffident.  Pelham  Humfrey  com¬ 
posed  the  first  movement  of  the  anthem  ;  William 
Turner  wrote  the  bass  solo  which  followed ;  and 

*  William  Childe,  Mus.  Doc.,  an  old  chorister  of  the  Chapel, 
and  afterwards  one  of  its  organists. 
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John  Blow  composed  the  final  chorus.  The  whole 
was  ready  in  time,  and  on  the  following  day  the 
anthem  was  sung  in  presence  of  the  King  with  bril¬ 
liant  success.'  The  story  is  told  by  Thomas  Tudwav, 
who  himself  took  part  in  the  performance  ■  and  a 
copy  of  the  music,  now  called  The  Club  Anthem , 
in  his  hand-writing,  is  preserved  in  the  library 
of  the  British  Museum. 

Pelham  Humfrey’s  voice  breaking,  in  1664  he 
left  the  choir  and  was  sent  at  the  King’s  expense 
to  study  in  France  and  Italy.  He  returned  to  Lon¬ 
don  in  1667,  and  on  the  15th  of  November,  in  that 
year,  is  again  mentioned  by  Pepys  :  — 

“  Home,  and  there  find,  as  I  expected,  Mr. 
Caesar  and  little  Pelham  Humfrey,  lately  re¬ 
turned  from  France,  and  is  an  absolute  Mosieur,  so 
full  of  form,  and  confidence,  and  vanity,  and  dis¬ 
parages  everything  and  everybody’s  skill  but  his 
own.  But  to  hear  how  he  laughs  at  all  the  King’s 
musick  here,  at  Blagrave  and  others,  that  they  can 
not  keep  time  or  tune,  nor  understand  anything ; 
and  at  Grebus,  the  Frenchman,  the  King’s  master 
of  musick,  how  he  understands  nothing,  nor  can 
play  on  any  instrument  and  so  cannot  compose; 
and  that  he  will  give  him  a  lift  out  of  his  place,  and 
that  he  and  the  King  are  mighty  great.” 

Whether  “  full  of  form  and  confidence  and  vanity,” 
or  not,  the  “  little  Pelham  ”  held  his  own,  on  the 
following  day,  against  the  strongest  of  his  rivals, 
when  a  selection  of  his  music  was  played  at  White¬ 
hall,  in  presence '  of  the  King.  He  was,  in  truth, 
the  best  English  composer  then  living,  and  rapidly 
made  his  way  into  the  front  rank.  He  had  already 
been  appointed  a  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal 
before  his  return  to  England.  On  the  death  of 
Captain  Cooke  in  1672,  he  succeeded  him  as  Master 
of  the  Children;  and  in  the  same  year  he  was 
appointed  Composer  in  Ordinary  for  the  Violins  to 
His  Majesty  in  conjunction  with  Thomas  Purcell. 
But  his  life  was  as  short  as  it  was  brilliant.  He  died 
at  Windsor  in  1674,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven. 

Michael  Wise  was  appointed  organist  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral  in  1668,  and  was  assassinated  in  the  street 
in  1687. 

John  Blow  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  in 
Music  from  Archbishop  Bancroft ;  was  appointed 
organist. of  Westminster  Abbey  in  1669,  Gentleman 
of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  1674,  and  in  the  same  year, 
Master  of  the  Children,  as  successor  to  Pelham 
Humfrey.  In  1680  he  generously  resigned  his 


appointment  at  Westminster  Abbey  to  Henry  Pur¬ 
cell ;  but  resumed  it  after  Purcell’s  death  in  1695. 
His  verse-anthems,  /  was  in  the  spirit  on  the  Lord's 
day,  and  I  beheld,  and  lo  /  a  great  multitude,  and 
his  full  anthems,  The  Lord  hear  thee,  and  God  is 
our  hope,  are  models  of  the  choral  writing  of  the 
period.  His  collection  of  songs  entitled  Amphion 
Anglicus,  printed  in  1700,  contains  the  best  of  his 
secular  works.  He  died  in  1708. 

These  were  all  men  who  might  well  have  been 
the  glory  of  any  school ;  yet  their  genius  is  com¬ 
pletely  thrown  into  the  shade  by  that  of  their  still 
nobler  contemporary,  Henry  Purcell,  greatest  of 
English  masters. 

A  passing  sketch  of  Purcell’s  life  and  work,  in  a 
brief  article  like  the  present,  would  be  wholly  un¬ 
worthy  of  a  subject  so  important  and  comprehensive  ; 
we  shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves  here  with 
mentioning  the  date  of  his  death,  1695,  and  for  the 
history  of  his  Art-life,  refer  our  readers  to  the 
biography  given  in  another  part  of  our  work. 

With  Henry  Purcell,  the  adolescence  of  English 
Art  may  be  fairly  said  to  have  come  to  an  end. 
The  master  who  succeeded  him,  though  a  Saxon  by 
the  mere  accident  of  birth,  was  not  only  naturalized 
in  England,  but  so  thoroughly  identified  himself 
with  her  Art  and  national  life,  that  he  must  forever 
be  regarded  as  an  Englishman  to  his  heart’s  core. 
That  George  Frederic  Handel  assumed  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  English  Art  at  the  point  at  which  Purcell 
had  left  it,  and  raised  it  to  heights  undreamed  of, 
by  no  new  introduction  of  foreign  elements,  but  on 
the  grand  old  national  lines,  must  be  evident  to 
every  honest  student  of  his  works.  He  was  an 
English  artist  from  the  moment  at  which  he  pro¬ 
duced  his  first  opera  in  London,  in  1711,  until  that 
of  his  death  in  1759. 

But  of  Handel,  as  of  Purcell,  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  worthily  in  a  brief  general  article  ;  we  must, 
therefore,  as  in  the  former  case,  refer  those  who 
wish  to  study  the  history  of  his  art-life  to  the  biog¬ 
raphy  given  in  another  part  of  our  work. 

Unlike  Purcell,  Handel  left  behind  him  no  suc¬ 
cessor  capable  of  carrying  on  his  work,  or  even  of 
maintaining  the  English  school  at  anything  ap¬ 
proaching  the  level  to  which  he  had  raised  it. 

Dr.  William  Croft  (1677—1727),  Dr.  Maurice 
Green  (1696-1755),  and  Dr.  William  Boyce  (1710- 
1779)  as  Church  composers,  and  Dr.  Christopher 
Pepusch  (1667—1752),  Dr.  Thomas  Augustine  Arne 
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(1710-1778),  Stephen  Storace  (1763-1796),  and 
Charles  Dibdin  (1745—1814),  as  composers  for  the 
theatre,  possessed  real  talent  bordering  upon  genius, 
and  have  left  behind  them  works  that  are  not  likely 
to  be  forgotten ;  but  the  mere  accident  of  their 
having  been  born  during  the  life-time  of  the  giant, 
or  not  long  after  his  death,  inevitably  dwarfs  their 
figures  in  the  great  art-picture  of  the  period.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  deserve  our  respect,  and  much 
more  than  respect,  for  the  skill  with  which  they 
developed  a  new  secular  art-form,  which  holds  an 
important  place  in  the  history  of  English  music. 

The  so-called  English  Opera  occupied  in  the 
1 8th  century  a  place  distinctively  its  own.  We  say 
“  so-called  ”  because  the  title  was  really  a  misnomer. 
The  work  was  not  a  true  opera,  but  rather  a  drama, 
plentifully  interspersed  with  incidental  music.  In 
the  German  Singspiel  and  the  French  Opera  co- 
mique,  an  immense  amount  of  dialogue  is  spoken  in 
alternation  with  the  musical  portions  of  the  work. 
FEsthetically  considered,  this  is  a  fatal  anomaly.  It 
is  quite  possible  to  imagine  a  conventional  state  of 
existence,  the  ordinary  language  of  which  should  be 
that  of  music,  in  which  the  interchange  of  thought 
inseparable  from  the  ordinary  routine  of  daily  life 
should  be  carried  on  in  elaborate  vocal  phrases,  not 
spoken  but  sung.  HoweverUtopian,  such  a  condition 
of  things  is  not  logically  absurd,  for  there  is  no  limit  to 
which  the  element  of  conventionality  may  not  be  car¬ 
ried  by  the  poet.  But  the  idea  of  a  social  condition 
in  which  conversation  could  be  carried  on  in  alternate 
bursts  of  singing  and  speaking,  is  manifestly  absurd; 
so  contrary  to  reason,  that  no  amount  of  conven¬ 
tionality  could  possibly  reconcile  its  incompatible 
elements.  Such  a  condition  is  implied,  both  in  the 
Opera  comique  and  the  Singspiel,  though  we  ignore 
the  existence  of  the  anomaly  in  our  admiration  for  the 
superb  music  with  which  it  has,  from  time  to  time, 
been  associated  by  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Weber, 
Mehul,  Cherubini,  and  other  composers  whose 
works  are  immortal.  In  the  Italian  Opera,  the  true 
Dramma  per  la  musica,  this  absurdity  has  never 
been  tolerated.  Nor  did  it  find  a  place  in  the 
English  Opera  of  the  18th  century,  in  which  the 
dramatic  action  was  carried  on  throughout  in  spoken 
dialogue,  and  the  performers  sang  only  in  situations 
in  which  they  might  naturally  have  sung  in  real  life. 
In  other  words,  the  music  was  not  what  is  technic¬ 
ally  called  dramatic,  but  incidental.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  logically  consistent  than  this.  It  is 


no  more  unnatural  for  a  lover  to  sing  to  his  be¬ 
trothed  on  the  stage,  than  to  do  so  in  real  life  at  a 
social  party.  The  only  mistake  made  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  composers  of  the  18th  century  was  that  of 
calling  their  works  operas,  when  they  were  really 
plays  with  an  unusually  large  amount  of  music  in¬ 
troduced  into  them.  Of  course  there  were  excep¬ 
tions  ;  neither  rare,  nor  unimportant  deviations  from 
the  recognized  principle.  But  this  was,  none  the 
less,  the  general  rule,  sanctioned  with  equal  force 
by  theory  and  custom. 

And  the  music  so  introduced  was  charming.  In 
The  Beggar's  Opera ,  and  Polly,  Dr.  Pepusch  intro¬ 
duced  a  store  of  national  and  popular  melodies,  some 
of  which  are  popular  to  the  present  day.  Dr.  Arne, 
whose  Artaxerxes  was  a  real  opera  framed  on  the 
Italian  model,  produced  no  other  vernacular  work 
in  that  form,  but  composed  a  number  of  English 
operas,  some  of  which,  including  Rosamond,  the 
poetry  for  which  was  written  by  Addison,  and  Tom 
Thumb,  the  Opera  of  Operas,  adapted  from  Field¬ 
ing’s  Tragedy  of  Tragedies,  were  in  the  highest 
degree  successful,  as  were  also  his  Dido  and  /Eneas, 
and  his  music  to  the  Masque,  entitled  Alfred,  first 
performed  in  presence  of  Frederick,  Prince  of 
Wales,  at  Cliefden  House,  near  Maidenhead,  in 
1 740,  and  memorable  still  for  its  renowned  finale, 
the  imperishable  Rule  Britannia. 

Harry  Carey,  the  author  of  Chrononhotonthologos, 
but  now  best  known  by  his  quaint  and  beautiful 
ditty,  Sally  in  our  alley,  was  one  of  the  most  melo¬ 
dious  composers  of  his  time,  and  one  of  the  most 
deservedly  popular,  though  his  career  was  terminated 
in  the  saddest  possible  manner.  Overwhelmed  with 
press  of  misfortune,  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  genial 
and  otherwise  blameless  life,  in  1744. 

Stephen  Storace,  in  The  haunted  Tower,  No  Song, 
No  Supper,  and  The  Iron  Chest,  achieved  a  great  suc¬ 
cess,  and  would,  no  doubt,  have  won  a  still  more 
lasting  fame  had  he  not  died  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-three,  from  a  violent  cold  caught  at  the  first 
rehearsal  of  The  Iron  Chest,  on  the  19th  of  March, 
1796. 

William  Reeve  (1757-1815),  the  composer  of 
the  once  amazingly  popular  song  Tipitywichet,  sung 
by  the  celebrated  clown,  Joseph  Grimaldi,  was  suc¬ 
cessful  in  more  than  twenty  English  operas,  the  best 
of  which  was  The  Round  Tower. 

James  Hook  (r746-i827),  the  father  of  the  very 
Rev.  James  Hook,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Worcester,  and 
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Theodore  Hook,  the  novelist,  and  grandfather  of  the 
Very  Rev.  Walter  Farquhar  Hook,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Chichester,  composed  a  great  number  of  successful 
English  operas,  including  Cupid’s  Revenge,  The  Lady 
of  the  Manor  and  Tekeli ;  besides  an  innumerable 
series  of  songs,  glees  and  other  shorter  works,  sung 
at  Renelagh,  Marylebone  and  Vauxhall  Gardens. 

No  writer  of  this  prolific  period  more  justly  earned 
a  high  reputation  than  William  Shield  (1748-1829), 
whose  English  operas  The  Flitch  of  Bacon,  The  En¬ 
chanted  Castle,  The  Mysteries  of  the  Castle,  Aladdin, 
The  Castle  of  Andalusia,  The  Lock  and  Key,  and 
others  to  the  number  of  nearly  forty,  contain  songs, 
which  like  The  Thorn  and  The  Wolf  remain  popu¬ 
lar  to  this  day,  while  his  sea-songs,  The  Arethusa, 
The  Post- Captain  and  The  Heaving  of  the  Lead, 
contest  the  palm  with  those  of  Charles  Dibdin  him¬ 
self. 

Charles  Dibdin  (1745—1814),  the  most  thoroughly 
English  composer  that  ever  lived,  was  equally  great 
in  his  sea-songs,  his  vocal  performances  and  his 
English  operas,  of  which  he  both  wrote  the  words 
and  composed  the  music.  Among  his  best  works 
of  this  class  were  The  Padlock,  The  Quaker  and 
The  Waterman,  in  which  last  charming  creation 
Mr.  Sims  Reeves  achieved  a  success  not  very  many 
years  ago  as  great,  probably,  as  that  which  greeted 
its  first  production  in  1774.  Many  of  Dibdin’s 
melodies  are  still  well-known  and  extremely  popular ; 
but  his  sea-songs  are  simply  immortal.  They  are 
England’s  inalienable  property ;  memorials  of  the 
period  in  which  her  old  wooden  ships  were  the 
pride  of  the  nation  and  the  glory  of  her  people. 
Tom  Bowling,  Ned  that  died  at  Sea,  '  Twas  in  the 
good  ship  Rover,  Jack  Ratlin,  Ben  Backstay,  The 
Nancy,  Poor  Jack,  Saturday  night  at  sea  and  a  host 
of  others  too  numerous  to  mention,  must  necessarily 
live  as  long  as  genial  melody  and  true  feeling  are 
cared  for  in  music.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
these  spirited  songs,  so  full  of  patriotic  feeling  and 
so  free  from  every  trace  of  vulgarity  or  morbid  sen¬ 
timent,  did  much  to  sustain  the  spirit  of  true  patriot¬ 
ism  in  the  British  Navy  during  a  long  period  of 
great  and  critical  importance.  The  country  felt  this 
so  strongly  that  in  1802,  an  annual  pension  of  J200 
was  granted  to  him,  but,  —  with  meanness  almost 
incredible  ! —  revoked  at  the  next  change  of  ministry. 
Twelve  years  after  this,  on  the  12th  of  July,  1814, 
he  died  of  paralysis. 

Another  popular  composer  of  the  English  operatic 


school  was  Michael  Kelly  (1764-1826),  a  dramatic 
singer  who  took  part  in  the  first  performance  of  Le 
Nozze  di  Figaro,  at  Vienna,  under  Mozart’s  own 
personal  direction  in  1  786,  and  has  left  us  a  glowing 
description  of  the  event,  in  his  Reminiscences,  a  de¬ 
lightful  series  of  autobiographical  sketches  which  he 
published  in  1826  under  the  editorship  of  Theodore 
Hook.  Kelly’s  most  successful  operas  were  The 
Castle  Spectre,  and  notably  Bluebeard,  the  march 
in  which  enjoyed  for  some  years  an  astounding 
amount  of  popularity.  He  was  not,  however,  a 
strikingly  original  composer,  but  delighted  rather 
in  converting  to  his  own  use  the  themes  he  had 
collected  when  studying  on  the  continent.  In  his 
later  years  he  established  himself  as  a  wine-mer¬ 
chant,  and  after  his  death  in  1826,  it  was  said  of 
him  that  his  epitaph  should  have  described  him  as 
“an  importer  of  music  and  composer  of  wines.” 

The  next  English  dramatic  composer  of  the  period 
whose  name  calls  for  special  notice  is  the  celebrated 
tenor,  John  Braham  (1774-1856),  whose  operas, 
The  Cabinet,  The  English  Eleet,  Thirty  Thousand, 
The  Devil's  Bridge  and  others  of  like  character, 
probably  owed  no  small  portion  of  their  popularity 
to  his  own  magnificent  singing  of  the  principal  parts. 

Braham  wrote  exactly  after  the  manner  of  his 
predecessors  and  contemporaries,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  the  old  English  opera,  the  form  of  which  had 
long  been  so  firmly  established,  that  no  construc¬ 
tional  difference  whatever  is  perceptible  between 
the  works  of  John  Frederick  Lampe  (1703-1751), 
whose  Dragon  of  Wantley  was  good  enough  to  give 
undisguised  pleasure  to  Handel  himself,  and  those 
of  the  latest  disciple  of  the  school. 

\\  hile  English  opera  was  thus  working  out  its 
appointed  destiny,  a  form  of  unaccompanied  vocal 
music,  equally  English  in  character  and  absolutely 
incapable  of  transplantation  into  any  of  the  foreign 
schools,  took  the  place  of  the  madrigal  of  the  16th 
century. 

I  his  was  the  glee,  a  form  of  part-song,  marked  by 
unmistakably  national  characteristics,  and  brought  to 
undeniable  perfection  at  a  period  subsequent  to  that 
at  which  the  excellence  of  English  Cathedral  music 
began  to  decline. 

The  glee  is  essentially  a  creation  of  the  18th  cen¬ 
tury  ;  but  it  has  been  cultivated  with  equal  success 
in  the  19th,  and  has  happily  by  no  means  been 
suffered  as  yet  to  die  out.  It  differs  from  the 
madrigal,  in  that  it  is  written  in  the  modern  system 
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of  tonality  in  place  of  that  appertaining  to  the  old 
ecclesiastical  modes,  and  in  modern  part-writing 
in  place  of  strict  counterpoint.  These  distinctions 
are  crucial. 

Whatever  its  pretended  title,  a  vocal  composition 
which  is  not  written  in  one  or  other  of  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  modes  and  in  which  the  laws  of  strict  coun¬ 
terpoint  are  not  honestly  observed,  is  not  and 
cannot  be  a  madrigal.  Such  pieces  are  published 
continually  and  instances  are  on  record  of  prizes 
having  been  awarded  to  them  as  true  madrigals, 
but  they  have  no  possible  right  to  the  title.  A  prize 
might  just  as  fairly  be  awarded  to  a  waltz  in  duple 
or  a  polka  in  triple  time.  The  fact  that  a  madrigal 
is  commonly  sung  in  chorus  and  a  glee  by  solo 
voices  is  a  mere  accident.  The  madrigal  may 
be  and  often  is  very  effectively  sung  by  solo 
voices,  though  choral  singing  is  generally  too  heavy 
for  the  glee,  which  is  less  ponderous  in  style  and 
marked  by  less  breadth  of  effect.  It  bears,  indeed, 
a  closer  analogy  to  the  modern  part-song,  though 
it  really  possesses  an  individuality  of  character  which 
distinguishes  it  from  all  other  vocal  music  of  any 
school  whatever. 

The  glee  was  cultivated  with  greatest  effect  dur¬ 
ing  the  18th  century  by  Jonathan  Battishill  (1738- 
1801),  Dr.  Benjamin  Cooke  (1734-1793)  ;  Stephen 
Baxton  (ob.  1787)  ;  Luffman  Atterbury  ( ob .  1796)  ; 
Garrett  Colley  Wellesley,  first  Earl  of  Mornington, 
the  father  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  (1735—1781)  ; 
John  Danby  (175 5— x 798)  ;  and  John  Hindle 
(4761-1796).  The  style  developed  by  these  ac¬ 
complished  masters  of  the  school  was  carried  with 
scarcely  any  perceptible  charge  into  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury  by  their  successors,  Samuel  Webbe  (1740- 
1816)  ;  Richard  John  Samuel  Stevens  (1757-1837)  ; 
Dr.  John  Wall  Callcott  (1766-1821)  ;  Thomas  Att- 
wood  (1767-1830)  ;  Reginald  Spofforth  (1768- 
1827)  ;  Sir  Henry  Rowley  Bishop  (1786-1855)  ; 
William  Horsley  (1774-1858);  and  Sir  John  Goss 
(1800-1880) . 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  revered  name  with 
which  our  list  here  closes  will  not  prove  to  be  that 
of  the  last  accomplished  glee-writer,  but  that  the 
phase  of  Art  which  was  so  happily  continued  without 
interruption  from  the  18th  century  to  the  19th,  may 
be  carried  with  equally  successful  results  into  the 
now  rapidly-approaching  20th. 

In  returning,  after  this  brief  but  indispensable 
digression  to  the  history  of  the  English  Opera,  a  fe- 
59 
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licitous  connecting-link  is  provided  for  us  by  the 
name  of  Sir  Henry  Bishop,  who  was  no  less  success¬ 
ful  as  a  dramatic  composer  than  as  a  graceful  and 
effective  glee-writer.  He  was,  indeed,  thoroughly 
accomplished  in  every  branch  of  the  art  he  cul¬ 
tivated  ;  and  not  least  so,  though  the  fact  appears 
to  be  but  little  known,  in  its  strictly  contrapuntal 
phase.  We  well  remember  some  annotated  proof- 
sheets  shown  to  us  in  our  boyhood  by  the  late  Mr. 
Vincent  Novello,  which  proved  this  fact  conclu¬ 
sively.  Mr.  Novello  (1781-1861)  had  undertaken 
the  difficult  task  of  adding  two  or  more  parts  to 
some  English  three-part  madrigals  of  the  16th  cen¬ 
tury.  The  process  of  adding  real  parts  to  a  compo¬ 
sition,  in  itself  perfect  and  complete,  is  beset  by 
difficulties  so  serious  that  the  strongest  contrapuntist 
may  well  enter  upon  it  with  diffidence.  Mr.  No¬ 
vello  himself  sometimes  doubted  the  expediency  of 
the  passages  he  proposed  to  introduce,  and  entered 
into  consultation  on  the  subject  with  Sir  Henry  as 
the  best  contrapuntist  of  his  acquaintance,  and  the 
marginal  annotations  supplied  by  that  gentleman,  in 
pencil,  threw  so  much  light  upon  more  than  one 
important  point  that  we  have  never  ceased  to  feel 
grateful  to  Mr.  Novello  for  his  generosity  in  permit¬ 
ting  us  to  study  them.  Many  of  our  readers  will 
no  doubt  feel  surprised  by  our  assertion  that  the 
genial  composer  of  The  Chough  and  Crow,  and 
Mynheer  van  Dunck  was  so  learned  an  adept  of  the 
severer  school  ;  yet  a  glance  at  the  setting  of  the 
plain  chaunt  melody,  Alla  Trinita  beata,  which  he 
contributed  to  the  Rev.  T.  Helmore’s  Hymnal 
Noted  will  alone  suffice  to  prove  the  fact,  and  the 
student  may  rest  assured  that  the  easy  grace  of  his 
free  modern  part-writing  was  acquired  not  in  spite 
of  but  by  means  of  his  careful  study  of  the  laws  in¬ 
culcated  by  the  contrapuntists  of  the  16th  century. 

But  it  is  of  Sir  Henry  Bishop  as  a  dramatic  com¬ 
poser  that  we  now  propose  to  speak ;  and  he  was  a 
very  clever  as  well  as  a  very  popular  one. 

The  success  of  his  first  great  venture,  The  Cir¬ 
cassian  Bride,  seemed  assured  on  the  night  of  its 
production  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  in  1809,  but 
before  a  second  performance  could  take  place  the 
theatre  was  burned  to  the  ground.  His  reputation, 
however,  was  fully  secured  by  The  Knigh  t  of  Snow¬ 
don,  produced  when  the  theatre  was  rebuilt  in  1811. 
Between  1809  and  1841  he  wrote  more  than  sev¬ 
enty  dramatic  works.  Many  of  these  it  is  true, 
were  adaptations,  but  his  original  English  operas, 
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such  as  The  Miller  and  his  Men ,  Guy  Mannering, 
The  Sla7>e,  The  Law  of  Java,  Clari,  and  many 
others,  contain  songs  and  concerted  movements 
never  likely  to  be  forgotten.  When  the  Wind 
Blows  (in  The  Miller  and  his  Men )  delighted  even 
Rossini,  most  fastidious  of  critics.  The  Chough 
and  Crow  (in  Guy  Mannering),  Blow,  Gentle 
Gales  (in  The  Slave),  and  Mynheer  van  Dunck  (in 
The  Law  of  Java)  are  master-pieces  of  modern 
vocal  part-writing.  The  charming  airs,  Bid  me 
discourse,  Should  he  upbraid,  By  the  simplicity  of 
Venus'  Doves,  Home,  Sweet  Home,  and  a  hundred 
others  —  we  speak  literally  —  are  unsurpassed  in 
their  own  peculiar  style;  and  in  some  of  the  more 
elaborate  movements,  such  as,  The  Fox  jumped  over 
the  Parson's  Gate,  forming  the  finale  to  the  first  act 
of  Guy  Mannering,  in  which  true  pathos  and  the 
comic  element  are  combined  with  masterly  skill 
most  artfully  concealed,  the  true  dramatic  instinct 
is  more  strongly  manifested  than  in  the  works  of 
any  other  English  composer  of  the  period. 

Bishop’s  immediate  successor,  Michael  Balfe, 
whose  detailed  biography  is  given  elsewhere,  was 
succeeded,  in  turn,  by  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  Sir 
George  Macfarren,  and  Mr.  Vincent  Wallace.  But 
a  more  prominent  figure  by  far  than  any  of  these  is 
that  of  Sir  Sterndale  Bennett,  the  greatest  English 
composer  of  the  present  century.  Since  his 
lamented  death,  the  line  has  been  worthily  con¬ 


tinued  by  Sir  Frederick  Ouseley,  Sir  John  Stainer, 
his  successor  in  the  Oxford  Professorship,  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Professor,  Dr.  Villiers  Stanford,  Sir  Arthur  Sul¬ 
livan,  Sir  Walter  Parratt,  Dr.  Mackenzie,  Dr.  Bridge, 
Mr.  Cusins,  for  many  years  “  Master  of  the  Queen’s 
Private  Band,”  Mr.  Goring  Thomas,  Mr.  Cowen, 
Sir  Joseph  Barnby,  Dr.  Alan  Gray,  the  successful 
song-writers,  Miss  Maude  White,  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Somervell,  and  others  too  numerous  even  to  men¬ 
tion  by  name.  To  criticise  the  respective  merits  of 
so  many  excellent  musicians,  within  the  limits  of 
our  present  article,  would  be  manifestly  impossible, 
aud  to  notice  a  few  only  could  not  fail  to  give  a 
generally  false  impression.  The  examination  of 
their  works,  accessible  to  all,  will  give  the  only  true 
idea  of  the  progress  of  the  English  school.  It  is, 
indeed,  through  the  Art-life  of  her  best  composers, 
that  from  the  point  at  which  we  have  now  arrived, 
the  history  of  Art  in  England  can  be  most  profitably 
studied.  We  therefore  recommend  our  readers  to 
pass  on  at  once  from  our  brief  sketch,  to  its  logical 
continuation  in  the  lives  of  Michael  Balfe,  Sir  Stern- 
dale  Bennett,  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  and  other  like 
biographies  in  another  part  of  our  work ;  and  we 
cannot  conclude  better  than  by  calling  attention  to 
the  bright  promise  for  the  future  afforded  by  the 
unwearied  work  carried  on,  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Music  by  Sir  George  Grove,  and  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  by  Dr.  Mackenzie. 


. 
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T  shall  be  my  purpose  in  this 
paper  to  attempt  a  study  of  the 
degree  and  kind  of  cultivation 
which  music  has  received  in  the 
United  States  and  an  estimate  of 
its  present  state.  By  this  is  not 
meant  an  exhaustive  history  or  even  a  presentation 
of  facts  in  chronological  sequence.  I  should,  in¬ 
deed,  be  puzzled  to  fix  the  scope  of  such  a  labor, 
and  equally  puzzled  to  say  whence  the  facts  are  to 
be  gleaned.  The  history  of  music  in  America  is 
the  history  of  a  foreign  art  among  foreign  peoples, 
who  from  time  to  time  have  become  domiciled  in 
this  country.  The  indigenous  people  and  their  in¬ 
digenous  art  belong  to  an  entirely  different  branch 
of  study.  Strictly  speaking,  a  history  of  musical 
culture  in  America  ought  to  consist  of  a  series  of 
chapters  of  local  history. 

But  there  have  been  certain  strongly  marked 
phases  which  have  exerted  influences  beyond  the 
territory  within  which  they  were'  first  developed ; 
and  these,  with  the  consent  of  the  reader,  shall  be 
taken  as  starting  points  from  which  to  pursue  in¬ 
vestigation  in  different  directions,  with  the  aim  of 
showing  how  musical  culture  was  spread  through¬ 
out  the  country.  I  shall  find  these  primal  influences 
in  the  church  for  one  phase,  the  theatre  for  an¬ 
other,  and  the  German  M'dnnergesang  for  a  third. 
I  anticipate  the  criticism  that  in  setting  up  the  last 
as  an  institution  worthy  of  being  placed  beside  the 
church  and  theatre,  I  am  making  an  invidious  dis¬ 
tinction  in  favor  of  one  of  the  many  peoples  who 
have  contributed  to  the  population  of  the  country. 
My  defence  is  brief  and  conclusive.  The  attitude 
of  Germany  toward  America  in  re_spect  of  the 
latter’s  musical  culture  is  like  that  of  ancient  Greece 
toward  the  Roman  Empire.  It  would  be  as  unwise 
to  attempt  a  study  of  music  in  America  while  ig¬ 
noring  the  predominance  of  the  German  influence, 
as  it  would  be  to  account  for  the  origin  and  de¬ 


velopment  of  Latin  literature  and  Latin  learning 
without  considering  Hellenic  influences.  Germany 
has  sent  her  teachers  and  performers  to  us,  as 
Greece  sent  her  teachers  and  artists  to  Rome. 
Moreover  (and  this  fact  is  in  itself  conclusive), 
two  of  the  most  important  features  of  our  present 
musical  life  are  almost  wholly  the  fruit  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  element  in  our  population.  Without  it  we 
should  not  only  be  without  orchestras,  but  also 
without  that  wide  cultivation  of  the  four-part  song 
for  men’s  voices  which  has  done  so  much  to  spread 
love  and  appreciation  for  the  art.  The  German’s 
M'dnnergesang  is  the  offspring  of  his  innate,  social 
and  artistic  instincts.  To  them  he  is  as  true  on 
the  prairies  of  the  far  West  as  in  his  native  home. 
Wherever  he  is  found,  no  sooner  does  he  meet  his 
fellows  than  the  institutions  to  which  he  so  fondly 
clings  are  set  up.  There  is  another  people  to 
whom  I  should  be  glad  to  pay  an  equal  meed  of 
praise  were  it  not  that  its  musical  activities  are  re¬ 
stricted  to  one  form  of  the  art,  and  its  influence  to 
single  communities.  This  people  is  the  Welsh, 
choralists  of  singular  excellence,  but  who  still  prac¬ 
tise  that  separatism  in  this  country  that  their 
ancestors  did  in  their  native  land,  wherefore  they 
were  enabled  to  maintain  their  individuality  as  a 
race  through  all  the  revolutions,  political  and  social, 
to  which  their  island  was  subjected  by  Saxon,  Nor¬ 
man  and  Dane.  For  each  of  these  three  factors  in 
American  music,  save  perhaps  the  last,  we  can 
easily  find  an  area  of  greatest  activity,  which  in 
turn  must  be  our  geographical  starting  points. 
For  the  church,  and  its  offspring,  choral  music, 
we  take  New  England,  with  Boston  as  its  intel¬ 
lectual  and  political  centre.  For  the  theatre,  with 
opera  and  instrumental  music  as  its  fruit,  New 
York.  The  field  of  the  German  cannot  be  so 
easily  fixed.  He  has  practically  monopolized  the 
instrumental  art  since  the  first  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century  wherever  it  be  found,  but  the 
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specific  institution  to  which  I  purpose  to  give  spe¬ 
cial  attention  —  the  Mannergesang — was  chiefly 
active  in  the  Western  States. 

I. 

In  the  entire  colonial  period  of  American  history 
the  attitude  of  the  people  toward  music  as  an  art,  is 
of  greater  interest  than  the  results  of  their  practical 
efforts  at  music-making.  This  is  not  strange.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  the  social  soil,  look  where 
we  will,  was  exceedingly  unpromising.  Of  the  insti¬ 
tutions  on  which  Europe  depended  during  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  musical  taste,  America  had  only  one, 
—  the  church.  The  original  colonists,  moreover, 
were,  in  not  a  single  instance,  of  the  kind  from 
which  Apollo  could  expect  worship.  The  stern 
Puritan  of  New  England  came  with  his  prejudices 
set  against  all  ornate  or  artistic  music,  and  spent  the 
first  century  of  his  American  life  in  settling  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  or  not  he  ought  to  sing  at  all,  and 
some  time  longer  in  making  up  his  mind  —  the  first 
proposition  being  accepted  —  if  the  musical  symbols, 
i.  <?.,  the  notes,  were  not  as  closely  allied  to  the  devil 
as  organs,  and  as  much  to  be  eschewed.  In  New 
York,  where  a  liberalizing  influence  entered  earlier 
(in  which  circumstance  I  shall  find  the  reasons  for 
the  position  which  I  shall  give  it  in  this  sketch),  the 
primitive  conditions  were  no  better. 

“  The  customs  of  the  place,  the  tastes  of  its  people, 
the  character  of  its  entertainments  were  swayed  by 
the  Dutch  element  until  far  into  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  town  was  captured  by  the  English  in 
1664;  fifteen  years  later  there  was  only  one  Epis¬ 
copal  minister  in  New  York,  who  read  the  service 
in  the  Dutch  church  on  Sundays  after  the  depart¬ 
ure  of  the  Dutch  congregation ;  and  it  was  not 
until  1693  that  English  influence  was  powerful 
enough  to  secure  a  charter  for  Trinity  Church, 
though  the  effort  was  begun  some  years  before. 
Under  such  a  social  regime  there  was  little  hope  for 
music.  The  first  colonists  were  anything  but  artis¬ 
tically  minded,  and  a  century  after  the  English  had 
taken  possession  of  New  Amsterdam  little  other 
music  was  encouraged  in  old  Amsterdam  than  the 
‘jingling  of  bells  and  of  ducats.’  .  .  .  The  fact  is 
that  the  first  colonists  under  the  Dutch  government 
were  mostly  poor  adventurers  who  were  too  much 
engrossed  with  the  pursuit  of  money  to  give  much 
concern  to  any  kind  of  mental  culture.  The 
colony  was  without  a  clergyman  or  schoolmaster 
twelve  years.  Besides  all  this,  nothing  is  truer  than 
that  this  phase  of  musical  culture  (i.  e.,  the  choral) 
roots  in  the  church ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  early 
settlers  of  New  York,  the  influence  exerted  in  this 


direction  by  the  church  was  restrictive  instead  of 
encouraging.  A  large  contingent  of  the  colonists 
were  French  Huguenots,  and  they,  like  the  Dutch, 
were  members  of  the  Reformed  Church.  This 
church,  two  hundred  years  ago,  was  as  seriously 
determined  as  the  Puritans  of  England,  a  little 
later,  to  extinguish  every  spark  of  the  artistic  element 
in  religious  service.  When  the  Genevan  Psalter 
was  adopted,  Calvin  gave  the  strictest  injunction 
that  neither  its  words  nor  its  melodies  were  to  be 
altered.  In  the  then  excited  condition  of  the  relig¬ 
ious  mind,  the  restraining  influence  of  such  an 
injunction,  and  of  an  expression  like  that  which 
follows,  had  a  power  which  we  can  hardly  estimate 
to-day.  ‘  Those  songs  and  melodies,’  said  Calvin, 
‘  which  are  composed  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  the 
ear,  and  all  they  call  ornamental  music,  and  songs 
for  four  parts,  do  not  behoove  the  majesty  of  the 
church,  and  can  not  fail  greatly  to  displease 
God.’  ”  * 

The  Dutch  came  to  New  York  in  1621;  the 
Puritans,  whose  character  and  attitude  toward 
music  I  have  already  hinted  at,  to  Massachusetts 
in  1630;  Lord  Baltimore’s  settlement  in  Maryland 
was  made  in  1634;  Virginia’s  first  colony  was 
planted  in  1607,;  Georgia’s,  in  1733.  The  slight 
differences  in  dates  are  less  significant  than  the 
differences  in  the  social  and  intellectual  character 
of  the  colonists.  The  Atlantic  seaboard  south  of 
New  York  furnishes  to  our  purposes  no  historical 
data  worthy  of  consideration  from  the  colonial 
period.  All  that  we  have  comes  from  the  Puritan 
in  New  England  and  the  Churchman  in  New  York. 
The  fact  invites  a  more  careful  consideration  than 
I  have  time  to  give  it  for  the  determination  of  the 
whole  cause.  The  chief  reason  was  doubtless  the 
pre-eminence  of  Boston  and  New  York  in  com¬ 
merce,  with  the  modifications  in  social  life  which 
such  an  occupation  effected.  Commerce  leads  to 
democracy,  and  democracy  is  in  the  truest  sense  the 
most  active  promoter  of  those  forms  of  art  which 
either  for  practice  or  enjoyment  require  the  co¬ 
operation  of  numbers.  This  is  most  strikingly 
shown  by  the  fact  that  New  York  was  as  early  in 
the  field  as  Vienna  with  a  body  of  professional 
instrumentalists  associated  together  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  symphonic  concerts  in  public. 

The  tendency  of  life  in  the  South  was  toward 
the  development  of  an  aristocracy,  which,  while  it 
brought  some  of  the  social  amenities  and  mental  re¬ 
finements  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  could 
do  nothing  for  music  in  its  large  forms.  It  would 

*“  Notes  on  the  Cultivation  of  Choral  Music,”  by  H.  E. 
Krehbiel,  New  York,  1884,  p.  26  et  seq. 
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seem  as  if  the  greater  religious  tolerance  practised 
in  the  Southern  cities  should  have  encouraged  the 
freer  forms  of  music  which  are  allied  to  the  theatre ; 
but  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  though  the  first 
company  of  English  comedians  that  came  to 
America  went  first  to  Virginia  for  the  very  reason 
that  there  the  church  was  Episcopalian,  and  no 
Puritanic  prejudice  needed  to  be  feared,  it  failed  to 
find  a  footing  until  it  reached  New  York.  For 
several  decades  after  the  present  century  had 
opened,  the  custom  set  by  the  first  visitors  prevailed 
amongst  foreign  peripatetic  artists ;  then  it  fell  into 
disuse.  A  culture  foreign  in  its  forms  began  in 
New  Orleans  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  (the 
first  French  theatrical  company  establishing  itself 
there  in  1791),  and  has  been  maintained  ever 
since ;  but  with  this  I  can  have  little  concern,  since 
it  has  remained  exclusively  local  in  its  ministrations 
and  influences.  I  must  return  to  the  centres  from 
which  the  galvanic  shocks  which  have  vivified  art 
in  America  indubitably  went  forth. 

I  am  convinced  that  though  the  religious'  feeling 
of  New  England  excited  a  powerfully  deterrent  in¬ 
fluence  upon  secular  music  down  to  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  was  less  to  blame  for 
the  low  state  of  musical  culture  prevalent  than  the 
fact  that  there  were  no  educated  musicians  among 
the  people  to  set  a  standard  of  performance  and 
taste  in  the  churches.  The  Puritans  were  not 
all  image-breakers  and  worshippers  of  the  ugly. 
Amongst  their  ministers  and  men  of  affairs  there 
were  many  who  partook  of  the  spirit  of  Milton, 
and  were  willing  “  to  reverse  the  rod,  to  spell 
the  charm  backward,  to  break  the  ties  which  bound 
a  stupefied  people  to  the  seat  of  enchantment.” 
These  men  would  gladly  have  seen  the  Muses 
in  the  service  of  religion.  Unfortunately  the  work 
of  emancipation  which  they  accomplished  when 
they  conquered  the  right  for  the  choristers  to 
sing  in  harmony,  to  make  use  of  new  psalm-books, 
to  sing  without  the  preliminary  “  lining  out  ”  or 
“  deaconing  off”  of  the  hymns  by  clerk  or  elder, 
only  led  to  a  cruder  and  less  artistic  form  of  hym- 
nology  than  the  simple  unisonal  practice  which  had 
been  brought  across  the  ocean  by  the  first  comers. 
The  whole  question  raised  by  the  attitude  of  the  Pu¬ 
ritans  toward  music  would  be  much  better  and  more 
widely  understood  if  it  were  brought  into  compara¬ 
tive  study  with  the  attitude  of  the  opponents  of 
artistic  music  in  the  council  of  Trent.  The  motives 


of  the  parties  were  the  same.  The  question  was 
religious,  not  artistic ;  and  the  eventual  triumph  of 
the  educated,  art-loving  Italian  cardinals  differed 
only  in  degree,  not  in  kind,  from  the  triumph  won  by 
such  men  as  John  Cotton,  Cotton  Mather,  Thomas 
Symmes,  John  Eliot,  and  others  who  broke  down 
the  prejudice  against  the  use  of  notes  in  singing, 
and  thus  opened  the  way  to  what  would  doubtless 
have  soon  become  an  artistic  church  service  — 
though  it  could  not  have  become  ornate  —  had 
there  been  educated  musicians  in  the  colonies  to 
take  advantage  of  the  more  liberal  spirit  which  had 
been  introduced.  Their  reformatory  movement, 
however,  ran  out  in  the  crude  naturalism  of  William 
Billings,  who  is  called  the  first  American  composer 
(1747-1800),  and  his  followers.  In  the  church 
music  which  these  men  introduced  there  was  not 
progress,  but  retrogression.  The  new  hymns  were 
as  crude  and  vulgar  in  text  as  in  music,  fit  pre¬ 
cursors  indeed  of  the  so-called  “  gospel  hymns  ” 
which  are  so  much  admired  to-day,  and  which  are 
as  frivolous  and  commonplace  in  melody,  meagre 
in  harmony,  and  secular  in  rhythm  as  their  words 
are  shocking  in  their  familiar  and  even  erotic  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Divine  Being.  This  parallel  suggests 
the  view  which  might  be  taken  of  the  musical  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  entire  period  now  under  discussion. 
Its  interest  is  sociological,  ethical  and  religious 
rather  than  musical.  From  a  musical  point  of  view 
it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the  period  of 
license,  which  followed  the  period  of  liberty 
achieved  by  the  cultured  ministers,  was  followed  by 
a  period  of  reformation  in  taste  in  which  the  sing¬ 
ing  societies  and  conventions  which  had  been 
evolved  out  of  the  church  choirs  took  the  leading 
part. 

Our  historians  have  left  us  without  evidence  of 
the  establishment  of  our  first  choral  societies.  F. 
L.  Ritter,  in  his  “  Music  in  America,”  says  that 
“musical  societies  were  established  in  New  York 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,”  but  he  does 
not  tell  us  anything  about  the  source  of  his  knowl¬ 
edge,  and. he  is  a  historian  whose  generalizations 
ought  to  be  cautiously  received.  The  statement  is 
interesting  here  chiefly  as  an  indication,  supported 
by  other  facts  which  presently  I  shall  adduce,  that 
foreign  influences  in  New  York  begot  a  liberality 
which  made  the  introduction  of  artistic  music  an 
easier  task  in  that  city  than  in-ihe  towns  of  New 
England.  New  York  certainly  made  acquaintance 
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with  English  opera  about  the  time  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Ritter,  and  it  is  possible  that  amateur  societies 
came  into  existence  before  the  close  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century.  The  direct  evidence  which  has 
been  preserved,  however,  shows  that  New  England 
was  not  only  in  advance  of  New  York  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  its  singing  societies,  but  that  its  activity  in 
this  field  was  incomparably  greater.  I  quote  from 
the  “  History  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,” 
by  Charles  C.  Perkins :  “  Its  coming,”  that  is,  the 
coming  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  “was 
heralded  by  many  earlier  organizations  of  its  kind, 
formed  in  Massachusetts  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  and  in  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  present 
century,  whose  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  style  of 
performing  sacred  music,  and  to  raise  the  standard 
of  taste,  deserve  recognition  and  remembrance. 
Among  these  were  the  Stoughton  Musical  Society, 
founded  Nov.  7,  1786,  notable  as  the  first  and,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  as  the  only  musical  institution 
which  has  held  uninterrupted  meetings  from  so 
remote  a  period  down  to  the  present  time;  the 
Independent  Musical  Society,  established  at  Boston 
in  the  same  year  which  gave  concerts  at  King’s 
Chapel  in  1788,  and  took  part  there  in  commemo¬ 
rating  the  death  of  Washington  (Dec.  14,  1799)  on 
his  first  succeeding  birthday;  the  Franklin  (1804), 
the  Salem,  the  Middlesex,  the  West  Boston  (1806- 
23),  the  Massachusetts  Musical  (1807),  the  Lock 
Hospital  (1812),  and  the  Norfolk  Musical  Soci¬ 
eties.”  To  this  list  I  add  at  once  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  of  Boston  (founded  in  1815),  which 
deserves  to  be  set  down  as  the  most  potent  medium 
that  America  has  ever  had  for  the  dissemination  of 
taste  and  love  for  choral  music.  Its  members  have 
been  zealous  missionaries  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  and  the  fruits  of  its  influence 
are  incalculable.  I  must  let  this  suffice,  inadequate 
as  it  is,  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  beginning  of  the 
better  choral  culture  in  New  England,  in  order  to 
show  at  once  how  puissant  was  the  spirit  which  had 
its  finest  manifestation  seventy-eight  years  ago  in 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society. 

I  have  found  no  earlier  date  in  New  York  than 
1823,  when  there  existed  a  Zion  Church  Musical 
Association,  out  of  which  grew  the  Choral  Society 
and  the.  New  York  Sacred  Music  Society;  but 
that  there  were  earlier  societies  is  beyond  all  per- 
adventure.  I  ha*e  set  down  the  operatic  and  in¬ 
strumental  phases  as  those  in  which  New  York’s 


influence  was  most  felt,  and,  therefore,  have  the 
less  desire  to  attempt  to  unravel  the  mystery  of 
choral  beginnings  in  that  city. 

To  show  the  rapid  spread  of  choral  culture  in 
those  sections  of  the  country  which  drew  their 
intellectual  impulses  from  New  England  and  New 
York,  I  will  cite  but  one  case,  which  came  to  my 
knowledge,  much  to  my  amazement,  when  engaged 
in  historical  research  in  the  West  some  years  ago. 
The  force  and  propriety  of  the  illustration  are  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  fact  that  the  case  comes  from  a  city 
which  for  twenty  years  had  held  the  musical  sceptre 
in  the  Middle  States. 

The  first  white  settlement  in  the  Territory  north¬ 
west  of  the  Ohio  River  was  made  in  1788.  In 
December  of  that  year  the  town  which  is  now  Cin¬ 
cinnati  was  laid  out  by  men  from  New  Jersey. 
When  the  nineteenth  century  opened,  the  town 
consisted  of  a  few  frame  and  log  houses  near  a  fort 
to  which  a  population  of  about  750  souls  looked  for 
protection  against  the  Indians.  In  1815,  John 
McCormick  was  already  advertising  for  subscriptions 
to  a  book  of  choral  music  which  he  said  he  had 
“  had  in  contemplation  for  many  years,”  and  hoped 
would  “  furnish  the  different  societies  with  the  most 
useful  tunes  and  anthems.”  In  the  year  which 
saw  the  birth  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society, 
therefore,  there  were  already  several  singing  soci¬ 
eties  in  the  brisk  little  town  on  the  Ohio  River. 
All  this  within  three  decades  after  the  first  settle¬ 
ment  in  the  Northwestern  Territory,  and  scarcely 
more  than  twenty  years  after  the  time  when  the 
members  of  the  first  church  in  Cincinnati  were 
punished  by  fine  if  they  came  to  meeting  without 
their  rifles  ready  to  resist  an  Indian  attack. 

This  reference  to  Cincinnati  brings  to  our  atten¬ 
tion  another  chapter  of  musical  beginnings  in 
America.  The  activity  of  the  psalm-tune  teachers 
in  New  England  was  seldom  limited  to  their  imme¬ 
diate  habitat.  The  spread  of  volunteer  church 
choirs  created  a  demand  for  better  instruction  than 
was  at  the  command  of  smaller  communities,  and 
quite  early  in  the  century  the  convention  idea  was 
born.  Dr.  Ritter  traces  it  back  to  September, 
1829,  when  the  Central  Musical  Society  of  New 
Hampshire,  composed  of  a  number  of  church 
choirs,  held  a  convention.  In  Boston  the  agitation 
began  eight  or  nine  years  later,  though  the  custom 
of  delivering  instruction  by  lecture,  which  was  its 
first  impulse,  had  its  inception  at  the  Boston  Acad- 
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emy  of  Music  in  August,  1834.  In  some  cases, 
notably  that  of  the  Worcester  County  Association, 
these  conventions  developed  into  the  modern  musi¬ 
cal  festival ;  but  this  was  much  later,  and  not  until  a 
new  influence  had  made  itself  felt.  To  that  influ¬ 
ence  sufficient  credit  has  not  been  given  in  the 
books,  and  I  therefore  gladly  yield  up  a  portion  of 
the  inadequate  space  at  my  command  to  it.  I  have 
already  intimated  that  the  Germans  brought  their 
love  for  music  and  sociability  with  them  when  they 
came  to  this  country.  In  their  case  there  was  no 
need  of  such  laborious  preparations  of  the  soil  as 
had  to  be  accomplished  in  New  England.  Wher¬ 
ever  a  settlement  of  a  few  dozen  families,  or  even 
less,  was  effected,  there  arose  a  singing  society. 
New  York  had  its  Concordia,  which  practised  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  in  the  fourth  decade  of  this 
century  under  Daniel  Schlesinger,  one  of  the  first 
thoroughly  educated  German  musicians  that  came 
to  America.  The  date  of  the  organization  of  this 
society  has  thus  far  eluded  my  research,  but  in  June, 
1839,  it  took  the  principal  part  in  a  musical' so¬ 
lemnity  in  honor  of  its  conductor,  then  recently 
deceased,  which  concert  gave  rise  to  the  movement 
which  culminated  three  years  later  in  the  founding 
of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society,  the  first 
professional  orchestra  devoted  to  public  concert¬ 
giving  in  the  United  States.  At  this  time,  however, 
there  were  several  German  singing  societies  in  the 
country.  The  oldest  is  said  to  be  the  Manner- 
chor  of  Philadelphia,  founded  in  1835.  Baltimore 
came  next  with  its  Liederkranz,  in  1836.  As  fast 
as  German  settlements  were  "made  in  the  West, 
there  followed  similar  societies,  whose  desire  to  fra¬ 
ternize  soon  developed  unions  known  as  S'dnger- 
bi'tnde.  Milwaukee,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Madison,  Ind.,  and  other  cities  boasted  small 
organizations  in  the  forties,  whose  zeal  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  were  greatly  stimulated  by  the  influx 
of  Germans  after  the  political  revolution  of  1848 
and  1849.  A  custom  for  which  the  two  societies  of 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  set  the  American  exam¬ 
ple  was  transferred  to  the  West,  and  out  of  a  friendly 
visit  paid  by  the  Cincinnati  Liedertafel  to  the 
Louisville  Liederkranz  in  1848  grew  the  North 
American  Siingerbund  and  its  monster  festivals. 
Of  these  festivals  the  first  was  held  in  Cincinnati  on 
June  1,  1849,  and  because  of  its  interest  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  great  biennial  festivals  which  have 
made  Cincinnati  famous  throughout  the  world,  I 


venture  to  reprint  the  following  notes  on  it  from 
my  “  Account  of  the  Fourth  Musical  Festival  held 
at  Cincinnati  ”  :  — 

“Viewed  in  the  light  of  the  events  of  the  last  few 
years  the  first  German  festival  held  here  in  1849 
looks  very  modest,  and  yet  at  the  time  it  meant 
much  to  the  Germans.  Only  one  concert  was 
given ;  it  was  on  June  1,  and  of  all  the  city’s  pop¬ 
ulace  only  four  hundred  bought  tickets  at  fifty  cents 
each.  The  result  was  a  deficit  which  by  a  subse¬ 
quent  concert,  arranged  to  cover  it,  was  swelled  to 
one  hundred  and  seventy-one  dollars,  and  the  singers 
were  assessed  to  pay  this.  The  chorus  numbered 
one  hundred  and  eighteen,  there  being  twenty-eight 
first  tenors,  thirty-two  second  tenors,  twenty-nine 
first  basses,  and  twenty-nine  second  basses.  The 
societies  participating  were  the  Louisville  Lieder¬ 
kranz  (fifteen  singers),  Madison  Gesangverein  (nine 
singers),  Cincinnati  Liedertafel  (thirty- two  singers), 
Cincinnati  Gesang  und  Bildungsverein  (thirty-three 
singers),  Cincinnati  Schweizerverein  (fourteen 
singers),  eight  delegates  from  the  Louisville  Or¬ 
pheus,  and  seven  singers  from  Cincinnati  who  did 
not  belong  to  any  society.  The  concerts  were 
given  in  Armory  Hall  on  Court  Street,  afterwards 
known  for  many  years  as  Geyer’s  Assembly  Rooms. 
The  music  consisted  of  part-songs  by  Zoellner, 
Mozart,  Kreutzer,  Freeh,  Proch,  Reichardt,  Abt, 
Silcher  and  Baumann.  The  second  festival  was 
held  in  1850  in  Louisville.  The  Cincinnati  socie¬ 
ties  participated,  and  carried  off  both  of  the  prizes 
offered.  In  1851,  when  the  third  festival  was  given 
in  Cincinnati,  the  Bund  had  grown  to  include  four¬ 
teen  societies  by  additions  from  Columbus,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  Newport,  Ky.,  Lafayette, 
Ind.,  and  Detroit ;  and  the  chorus,  which  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  William  Klausmeyer,  numbered  two 
hundred  and  forty-seven  voices.  Instrumental 
music  by  the  Military  Band  from  the  United  States 
garrison  at  Newport  was  given  a  place  on  the 
programme.  Nineteen  years  later,  and  in  the  same 
city  that  saw  this  small  beginning,  a  festival  was 
celebrated  which  had  nearly  two  thousand  singers  in 
its  chorus,  and  the  concerts  were  given  in  a  build¬ 
ing  specially  erected  for  the  purpose.  This  was  in 
1870,  and  from  this  went  out  one  of  the  influences 
that  called  the  May  festivals  into  life.” 

The  festivals  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  are  the 
notable  affairs  which  are  still  held  biennially  in 
Cincinnati,  and  which  are  essentially  the  creation 
of  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas,  who  has  directed  them  all 
from  the  beginning.  The  first  was  held  in  1873, 
the  second  in  1875,  the  third  in  1878,  by  which 
time  the  public-spirited  citizens  of  Cincinnati, 
headed  by  Mr.  Reuben  R.  Springer,  since  dead, 
had  provided  the  present  magnificent  Music  Hall 
as  its  permanent  domicile.  The  first  two  festivals 
were  held  in  the  building  raised  for  the  German 
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Sangerfest  of  1870,  which  had  been  preserved  for 
Exposition  purposes.  The  Cincinnati  festivals  have 
in  turn  inspired  similar  undertakings  in  such  cities 
as  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia  and  Indianapolis, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  choose  to  look  upon 
the  German  Siingerfeste  as  the  real  precursors  of 
the  American  choral  festivals,  rather  than  the  con- 
ventiq|is  and  festivals  of  New  England.  The  first 
of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society’s  festivals  did 
not  take  place  until  May,  1857,  by  which  time  nine 
of  the  German-American  festivals  had  been  held  in 
Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Columbus,  Dayton,  Canton, 
Cleveland  and  Detroit.  Since  1877,  when  the 
twentieth  Sangerfest  was  held  in  Louisville,  the  ex¬ 
clusive  use  of  a  male  chorus  has  been  abandoned 
by  the  Sangerbund,  and  the  festivals  have  been 
made  more  nearly  to  approximate  the  model  set  by 
the  Cincinnati  festivals. 

Looking  aside  for  the  present  from  the  operative 
or  creative  causes  of  the  spread  of  choral  culture, 
whose  genesis  I  have  at  least  hinted  at,  I  conclude 
this  branch  of  my  study  with  a  summary  of  re¬ 
sults  as  noted  after  reviewing  the  season’s  concert 
activities  two  years  or  so  ago.  I  was  then  able  to 
count  up  in  the  United  States  twelve  cities  with 
choirs  numbering  from  two  hundred  to  five  hundred 
voices,  thirteen  with  choirs  of  from  one  hundred  to 
two  hundred  voices,  seventeen  with  choirs  of  one 
hundred  or  less.  In  at  least  fifty  cities  of  the 
United  States  oratorios  are  now  sung  annually,  gen¬ 
erally  with  full  orchestral  accompaniment. 

Of  musical  composition  during  the  period  of 
choral  beginnings  which  I  have  outlined,  not  much 
is  to  be  said.  If  the  “  fuguing  tunes  ”  of  Billings 
and  his  followers  were  an  original  attempt,  they 
were  also  crude,  frequently  vulgar  and  inartistic. 
The  psalmodists  who  followed  displayed  better 
taste,  but  they  added  nothing  which  in  a  history  of 
art  can  be  described  as  material  to  the  body  of 
music.  It  must  suffice  merely  to  mention  the  names 
of  such  men  as  Andrew  Law  (1748-1821),  whose 
chief  title  to  distinction,  if  Gould  is  correct,  might  be 
said  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  he, introduced  the  custom  of 
having  women  sing  the  soprano  part,  hitherto,  and 
until  some  years  after  the  organization  of  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  given  to  the  tenor  men  ; 
Jacob-  Kimball  (1761-1826),  Oliver  Holden,  Sam¬ 
uel  Holyoke  (1776-1816),  Daniel  Read,  Timothy 
Swan,  Jacob  French,  Oliver  Shaw,  Henry  Kemble 
Oliver,  Thomas  Hastings  (1787-1872),  Lowell 


Mason  (1792-1872),  and  Nathaniel  Gould.  The 
activity  of  these  men  was  confined  to  the  compila¬ 
tion  of  hymn-books  and  collections  of  choral  music 
designed  for  conventions,  and  their  enrichment 
through  rearrangement  and  adaptations  to  church 
use  of  foreign  melodies  and  original  hymns.  In 
New  York  two  English  church  musicians,  William 
Tuckey  and  Dr.  Hodges,  organists  of  Trinity 
Church,  long  exerted  an  influence,  as  did  Dr. 
Tuckerman  in  Boston,  finding  a  field  of  usefulness 
in  the  encouragement  of  the  English  Cathedral 
style  of  composition ;  but  of  the  fruits  of  their 
labors  little  is  to  be  found  to-day. 

C.  E.  Horn,  also  an  Englishman,  who  wrote 
what  were  called  operas  seventy-five  years  ago, 
and  also  composed  and  sang  ballads,  some  of 
which  have  lived,  wrote  an  “  Ode  to  Washington  ” 
in  1832,  and  an  oratorio,  “The  Remission  of  Sin,” 
in  1836.  Charles  Zeuner,  a  German,  who  came  to 
Boston  in  1824,  wrote  an  oratorio,  “The  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,”  which  was  performed  by  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Music  in  1836.  There  was,  indeed, 
throughout  the  East,  a  vast  deal  of  energy  devoted 
to  composition  in  the  oratorio  style  about  the 
middle  of  the  century.  Asahel  Abbott,  in  New 
York,  whose  memory  is  preserved  by  scarcely  more 
than  half  a  dozen  of  the  older  musicians  of  the 
city,  wrote  no  less  than  ten  oratorios  in  the  style 
of  Handel,  between  1845  and  i860.  One  of  them 
even  attained  to  the  dignity  of  a  public  perform¬ 
ance.  Since  they  were  never  printed,  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  say  how  successfully  the  feat  of  writing  in  the 
manner  of  Handel  was  accomplished.  It  is  a 
more  agreeable  and  also  more  profitable  task  to 
turn  from  the  contemplation  of  such  vague  figures 
to  others  of  whom  we  possess  more  accurate  knowl¬ 
edge.  For  the  present  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
composers  whose  activities  have  been  chiefly  de¬ 
voted  to  oratorio  and  church  music. 

Charles  C.  Perkins,  at  various  times  president, 
conductor  and  historian  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society,  was  also  a  composer,  whose  cantata  entitled 
“  Columbus  ”  was  performed  by  the  Musical  Fund 
Society  in  Boston. 

Among  the  earliest  of  American  musicans  who 
went  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a 
thorough  schooling  was  James  Cutler  Dunn  Parker, 
who  deserves  mention  both  for  his  own  sake  and 
because  of  his  influence  upon  the  career  of  a  kins¬ 
man,  —  Dudley  Buck.  Mr.  Parker  was  born  in 
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Boston  on  June  2,  1828,  and  pursued  his  musical 
studies  in  the  years  1851—54  at  the  Conservatory 
of  Leipsic,  his  teachers  being  Moscheles,  Plaidy, 
Hauptmann,  Rietz,  Richter,  and  others.  Though 
his  time,  since  he  returned  to  Boston  in  September, 
1854,  has  been  largely  taken  up  by  his  duties  as 
organist  and  teacher,  Mr.  Parker  has  written  much 
music,  almost  exclusively  of  an  ecclesiastical  char¬ 
acter.  His  principal  works  in  the  larger  forms  are 
two  religious  cantatas,  “  Redemption  Hymn  ”  and 
“  St.  John,”  and  a  secular  cantata,  for  men’s  voices, 
called  “ The  Blind  King.”  “St.  John”  was  hon¬ 
ored  with  a  place  on  the  programme  of  the  seventy- 
fifth  anniversary  festival  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  in  April,  1890.  Mr.  Parker’s  taste  has 
kept  him  in  the  flowery  paths  of  a  century  ago. 
His  music  displays  a  neat  melodic  fancy,  unques¬ 
tioned  skill  in  orchestration,  and  respect  for  recon¬ 
dite  forms.  His  “  St.  John  ”  showed  itself  excel¬ 
lently  adapted  to  the  occasion  for  which  it  was 
composed.  It  is  full  of  variety  and  color  effects, 
and  moments  of  graceful  sentiment  alternate  with 
others  in  which  breadth,  dignity  and  solemnity  are 
successfully  striven  for. 

Mr.  Parker  had  been  back  from  his  studies 
abroad  only  a  few  years  when  his  example  and  ad¬ 
vice  sent  a  young  student  to  Leipsic  who  was 
destined  to  fill  a  large  place  in  the  musical  life  of 
his  country.  This  was  Dudley  Buck,  the  son  of  a 
shipping  merchant  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  he 
was  born  on  March  10,  1839.  The  lad’s  father 
had  intended  that  he  should  also  follow  a  com¬ 
mercial  career,  but  had  permitted  him  to  gratify 
his  love  for  music  by  studying  with  W.  J.  Babcock, 
a  local  teacher.  His  studies,  helped  along  with 
draughts  from  a  book  on  thorough-bass  borrowed 
from  one  of  his  father’s  clerks,  led  him  to  try  his 
hand  at  composition.  He  was  already  filling  a 
position  as  church  organist,  and  now  discovered 
so  ardent  a  desire  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  music 
that  his  father  decided  to  yield  to  his  wishes,  pro¬ 
vided  that  Mr.  Parker  should  find  indications  of 
creative  talent  in  the  compositions  which  he  sub¬ 
mitted  to  him.  The  answer  was  favorable,  and 
young  Buck  was  taken  from  Trinity,  College  and 
sent  to  Leipsic,  where  he  entered  the  Conservatory. 
Hauptmann  and  Richter  became  his  teachers  in 
harmony  and  composition,  Rietz  in  instrumentation, 
and  Moscheles  and  Plaidy  in  pianoforte  playing. 
From  Leipsic  he  went  to  Dresden  to  ground  him¬ 


self  in  organ-playing  under  Johann  Gottlob  Schnei¬ 
der,  and  on  his  return  to  Hartford  it  was  as  an 
organist  that  he  first  made  his  mark.  He  was  soon 
known  throughout  the  country  as  a  concert  player, 
and  in  1869  he  took  up  a  residence  in  Chicago, 
where  he  remained  until  rendered  homeless  by  the 
great  fire  of  1871.  This  catastrophe  turned  his 
face  again  toward  the  East.  He  went  to  Boston, 
became  organist  of  the  Music  Hall,  and  was  thence 
called  to  New  York  by  Theodore  Thomas  as  as¬ 
sistant  conductor  of  the  Central  Park  Garden 
concerts.  In  1876  he  established  himself  in 
Brooklyn,  where  he  has  since  resided  and  devoted 
himself  with  phenomenal  industry  to  his  duties  as 
organist  and  choir  director,  composer  and  teacher. 
Concerning  his  compositions,  Mr.  George  P.  Upton 
writes  as  follows  :  — 

“  The  thorough  manner  in  which  Mr.  Buck  was 
grounded  in  the  principles  of  his  art  as  the  out¬ 
come  of  his  studies  under  his  German  teachers 
is  illustrated  in  his  music,  particularly  in  that 
written  for  the  church,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
in  his  dramatic  compositions.  The  effects  of 
that  early  training  are  manifest  in  the  breadth 
and  solidity  with  which  he  constructs  his  work, 
and  his  devotion  to  classic  principles,  and  what 
may  be  called  the  severe  style.  Mr.  Buck’s 
earliest  compositions  were  in  the  field  of  church 
music,  where,  it  may  be  said  without  disparagement 
to  other  American  composers  in  this  department, 
he  created  an  epoch  in  this  country.  Had  he 
possessed  learning  alone,  he  might  have  been 
in  danger  of  becoming  pedantic ;  but  fortunately 
he  has  genuine  poetic  feeling  and  artistic  fancy, 
and  this  combination  has  served  to  temper 
his  tendencies  toward  classicism  and  preserve  the 
happy  medium  so  that  his  music  is  calculated  to 
charm  both  the  scholar  and  the  dilettante,  to  please 
a  strictly  musical  audience  or  delight  the  general 
public.  His  original  ambition  was  for  the  higher 
and  best  style,  and  he  has  never  departed  from  it. 
In  his  sacred  music  his  devotion  to  the  fugal  style 
is  well  known,  and,  as  the  late  critic,  Mr.  J.  R.  G. 
Hassard,  tells,  a  musical  friend  on  one  occasion 
disputed  with  him  as  to  the  value  of  the  fugue, 
contending  that  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  ingenuity, 
and  that  it  was  impossible  to  express  any  particular 
sentiment  with  it  within  the  limits  of  an  ordinary 
church  anthem.  To  prove  the  contrary,  Mr.  Buck 
produced  in  his  Easter  anthem,  ‘  As  it  began  to 
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Dawn,’  a  double  fugue  which  is  devotional  in  style 
and  admirably  expresses  the  joyous  sentiment  of 
the  festival  season.  In  the  organ  accompaniments 
of  his  church  music  as  well  as  in  his  solo  numbers 
for  that  instrument,  he  manifests  consummate  mas¬ 
tery  of  its  resources.  Equally  in  his  writing  for 
orchestra  he  shows  admirable  form,  artistic  feeling, 
and  brightness  and  warmth  of  color. 

“  Mr.  Buck’s  sacred  music  unquestionably  has  done 
much  to  elevate  and  enrich  the  service  of  the 
church.  His  earlier  efforts  were  almost  entirely  in 
this  direction,  since  it  was  about  the  only  field  then 
open  to  American  composers.  But  as  he  felt  his 
power  develop  he  essayed  other  forms  and  met 
with  pronounced  success,  especially  in  his  dramatic 
works.  He  has  the  true  dramatic  instinct  rein¬ 
forced  with  genuine  poetical  feeling  and  taste,  as  is 
shown  in  such  large  works  as  ‘  Don  Munio,’  ‘  The 
Light  of  Asia,’  ‘The  Voyage  of  Columbus,’  and 
‘The  Golden  Legend,’  the  last-named  being  the 
prize  composition  for  the  Cincinnati  festival  of 
1880.  His  works  stamp  him  as  one  of  the  most 
original  and  scholarly  of  American  composers,  and 
it  is  safe  to  prophesy  that  time  will  not  diminish 
his  fame.  He  has  had  a  strong  and  healthy  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  development  of  American  music,  and 
if  such  a  thing  be  possible  as  an  American  school, 
he  will  be  regarded  in  the  future  as  one  of  the 
pioneers  who  prepared  the  way  for-it.” 

The  list  of  Mr.  Buck’s  compositions  is  so  large 
that  it  is  impracticable  to  give  it  here  in  full.  I 
must  ignore  his  many  compositions  for  organ,  his 
songs,  church  services,  anthems,  and  many  other 
smaller  works  in  order  simply  to  enumerate  those 
written  in  the  larger  forms.  These  include  a  festi¬ 
val  hymn,  “  O  Peace,  thine  Upsoaring  Pinions,” 
written  for  the  Boston  Peace  Jubilee,  1872  ;  “Forty- 
sixth  Psalm,”  for  soli,  chorus  and  orchestra,  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  in  1873 ; 
“  The  Legend  of  Don  Munio,”  for  mixed  chorus  and 
small  orchestra,  1874;  “The  Centennial  Medita¬ 
tion  of  Columbia,”  words  by  Sidney  Lanier,  written 
for  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia, 
1876;  “The  Golden  Legend,”  scenes  for  soli, 
chorus  and  orchestra  from  Longfellow’s  dramatic 
poem,  1880;  “Deseret,”  a  comic  opera,  libretto 
by  W-.'A.  Croffut,  1880;  “  Marmion,”  symphonic 
overture,  1880;  “The  Voyage  of  Columbus,”  for 
soli,  male  chorus  and  orchestra,  1885;  “The 
Light  of  Asia,”  words  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  an 


oratorio,  1885  ;  “King  Olaf’s  Christmas,”  for  male 
chorus,  1887  ;  “The  Story  of  the  Cross,”  a  Passion 
cantata,  1891.  Mr.  Buck  has  also  written  the  book 
and  music  of  a  grand  opera  dealing  with  an  Egypto- 
Roman  subject,  entitled  “  Serapis  ”  ;  but  this,  un¬ 
like  all  his  other  compositions,  has  neither  been 
published  nor  performed.  Among  his  other  unpub¬ 
lished  works  is  a  symphony  in  E  flat,  a  concertino 
for  four  horns  and  orchestra,  and  two  string  quartets. 

A  Boston  composer,  whose  labors  have  been  given 
almost  exclusively  to  the  church,  is  Samuel  Brenton 
Whitney,  whose  name  is  a  familiar  one  on  service 
lists.  I  have  called  him  a  Boston  composer  be¬ 
cause  his  principal  work  has  been  done  there, 
though  he  is  a  native  of  Vermont.  He  was  born 
at  Woodstock  on  June  4,  1842 ;  studied  music 
first  with  local  teachers,  then  with  Carl  Weis,  in 
New  York,  and  afterwards  with  Prof.  John  K.  Paine. 
From  the  latter  he  enjoyed  lessons  in  organ  and 
pianoforte  playing,  composition  and  instrumenta¬ 
tion.  Though  Mr.  Whitney’s  compositions  are 
chiefly  services  and  anthems,  he  has  also  written  a 
trio  for  .pianoforte  and  strings. 

Another  Boston  composer,  H.  M.  Dunham,  has 
written  fine  organ  sonatas. 

The  compositions  of  George  E.  Whiting  cover 
nearly  all  forms,  large  and  small,  instrumental  and 
vocal,  though  the  centre  of  gravity  of  his  work 
must  also  be  sought  in  the  church.  Unlike  the 
majority  of  his  colleagues,  Mr.  Whiting  has  written 
chiefly  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  of  which 
he  is  a  communicant,  and  to  which  his  services 
as  organist  and  composer  have  been  almost 
exclusively  devoted.  He  was  born  in  Holliston, 
Mass.,  on  Sept.  14,  1843,  was  already  a  music 
student  at  five  years  of  age,  and  an  organist 
in  Hartford  at  seventeen.  He  is  a  most 
industrious  composer,  and  has  placed  to  his 
credit,  besides  many  smaller  works,  two  masses 
and  a  Te  Deum,  a  cantata,  “The  Tale  of  the  Vik¬ 
ing,”  settings  of  Burger’s  ballad  “  Leonore  ”  and 
Macauley’s  “  Henry  of  Navarre,”  and  a  “  March 
of  the  Monks  of  Bangor.”  The  last  two  composi¬ 
tions  are  for  men’s  voices  and  orchestra,  the  others 
for  solo  voices,  mixed  chorus  and  orchestra.  Among 
his  instrumental  writings  are  a  symphony,  suite,  and 
concert  overture  for  orchestra,  a  pianoforte  con¬ 
certo,  and  many  compositions  for  organ. 

Chiefly  because  of  the  fact  that  his  finest  artistic 
triumph  has  been  won  in  oratorio,  I  class  Mr. 
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Horatio  William  Parker  with  choral  writers.  This 
composer  belongs  to  the  younger  school  that  have 
brought  the  traditions  of  the  Munich  Conservatory 
with  them  to  their  native  country,  and  are  chiefly 
distinguished  by  the  eclecticism  of  their  style  and  their 
liberality  of  thought  in  respect  of  artistic  dogma. 
Mr.  Parker  was  born  in  Auburndale,  Mass.,  on 
Sept.  15,  1863.  His  paternal  and  maternal  an¬ 
cestors  have  been  Americans  for  two  centuries,  so 
that,  despite  his  foreign  schooling,  he  is  most  pro¬ 
nouncedly  an  American  composer.  His  earliest 
musical  studies  were  made  with  his  mother,  who 
laid  the  foundation  on  which  afterward  his  teachers 
in  Boston,  Stephen  A.  Emery  and  George  W.  Chad¬ 
wick,  and  the  professors  of  the  Munich  Conserva¬ 
tory,  which  institution  he  entered  in  1882,  built  the 
superstructure  of  the  sound  and  extensive  learning 
which  is  now  his.  His  numbered  works,  which  do 
not  include  a  large  number  of  songs  and  smaller 
pieces  for  the  church,  published  by  Novello,  Ewer  & 
Co.,  G.  Schirmer,  Schmidt  and  Stevens,  had  reached 
a  total  of  thirty-four  by  the  close  of  the  year 
1892  ;  the  dignity  and  earnestness  of  his  labors  being 
abundantly  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  among  these 
works  are  a  symphony,  three  concert  overtures,  two 
cantata,  an  oratorio,  a  scherzo  for  orchestra,  string 
quartet,  suite  for  pianoforte,  violin  and  violoncello, 
and  several  choruses  for  men’s  and  mixed  voices, 
with  orchestral  accompaniment.  His  cantata, 
“  The  Dream  King  and  his  Love,”  received  a 
prize  at  the  first  competition  instituted  by  the 
National  Conservatory  of  Music  in  New  York  in 
1893,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  same  year  his 
oratorio,  “Hora  Novissima,”  published  by  Novello, 
Ewer  &  Co.,  was  performed  by  the  Church  Choral 
Society.  Its  luxuriousness  of  melody  and  harmonic 
fecundity,  not  less  than  the  freedom  and  strength 
with  which  the  learned  forms  are  handled  in  the 
score,  won  enthusiastic  praise  from  the  critics,  lay 
and  professional. 

It  is  an  indication  of  the  trend  given  to  musical 
culture  in  Boston  by  the  choral  practice  in  which  it 
was  pre-eminent  from  the  beginning,  that  so  many 
of  the  American  composers  who  have  made  a 
specialty  of  music  for  the  voice  should  have  been 
born,  educated,  or  employed  in  that  city.  In  the 
larger  and  more  important  list  to  which  I  shall 
revert  presently,  after  reviewing  the  development  of 
instrumental  music,  several  composers  will  be  found 
whose  writings  in  the  choral  forms  are  of  quite  as 


much  significance  as  those  for  instruments.  That 
they  are  not  treated  of  now  is  due  simply  to  the 
fact  that  I  have  found  their  successful  compositions 
to  be  most  numerous  in  the  instrumental  forms. 
The  importance  attached  to  choral  music  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  and  the  encouragement  which  went  out  from 
the  May  festivals,  naturally  cause  one  to  turn  to 
that  city,  after  Boston.  Unfortunately  for  the  local 
pride  of  the  Cincinnatians,  the  best  results  achieved 
as  a  consequence  of  their  energetic  cultivation  of 
choral  music  are  seen  in  the  influence  upon  the 
sons  of  other  cities.  Mr.  Otto  Singer  (born  July 
26,  1833),  who  ably  seconded  Mr.  Thomas’s  labors 
in  the  early  days  of  the  festivals,  composed  an  ode 
for  the  dedication  of  the  Music  Hall  in  1878,  and 
made  an  effective  setting  of  Mrs.  Hemans’s  poem, 
“  The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,”  for  the  Harmonic 
Society’s  festival  of  1876;  but  Mr.  Singer,  though 
he  has  given  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  American 
music,  is  a  German,  born  in  Sora,  Saxony,  and  edu¬ 
cated  musically  at  the  Leipsic  Conservatory.  His 
case  is  something  like  that  of  Dr.  Leopold  Dam- 
rosch  (born  in  Posen,  Oct.  22,  1832),  to  whose 
zeal  and  ability  the  prosperous  existence  of  the 
Symphony  and  Oratorio  Societies  of  New  York 
bear  witness.  Mr.  Singer  came  to  New  York  in 
1869,  on  the  recommendation  of  Liszt,  to  take  part 
in  the  contemplated  organization  of  a  school  of 
music  by  Theodore  Thomas  and  William  Mason. 
The  project  fell  through,  and  Mr.  Thomas  sent  Mr. 
Singer  to  be  festival  choirmaster  in  Cincinnati  in 
1872.  He  remained  there  twenty  years.  Dr. 
Damrosch  came  to  America  to  be  conductor  of  the 
Mannergesangverein  Arion  in  1871.  He  organized 
the  Oratorio  Society  two  years  later,  and  directed  its 
affairs  until  his  death  in  1885.  Two  cantatas,  com¬ 
posed  by  him,  are  on  the  list  of  the  society ;  they 
are  “  Ruth  and  Naomi”  (1875),  and  “ Sulamith ” 
(1882). 

In  1880  a  prize  of  $1,000  for  the  best  choral  work 
with  orchestra  offered  by  the  Cincinnati  Festival  As¬ 
sociation  was  won  by  Dudley  Buck,  with  his  “  Golden 
Legend  ” ;  two  years  later  the  successful  compet¬ 
itor  for  a  prize  of  like  amount  was  W.  W.  Gilchrist. 
Mr.  Gilchrist’s  activities  have  all  been  given  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  has  lived  since  his  ninth  year, 
save  the  year  1871  spent  in  teaching  in  Cincin¬ 
nati.  He  was  born  in  Jersey  City  on  Jan.  8,  1846  ; 
his  father  being  a  Canadian  of  Scotch  extraction, 
his  mother  a  New-Yorker  of  Puritan  descent.  The 
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family  was  musical,  and  Mr.  Gilchrist’s  education  in 
music  began  in  the  home  circle.  After  the  family’s 
removal  to  Philadelphia,  he  became  the  pupil  of 
Hugh  A.  Clarke,  and  he  has  never  had  another 
teacher.  Having  little  inclination  for  instrumental 
work,  he  studied  singing  and  composition,  and  these 
branches,  together  with  conducting  and  teaching, 
he  has  since  practised.  His  first  successful  venture 
in  composition  was  made  in  1877,  when  he  gained 
two  prizes  for  men’s  part-songs  offered  by  the  Abt 
Society;  his  second  was  of  a  similar  nature,  —  in 
1880  he  took  all  of  three  prizes  offered  by  the 
Mendelssohn  Glee  Club  of  New  York.  The  com¬ 
position  with  which  he  carried  off  the  Cincinnati 
Festival  prize  in  1882  was  a  setting  for  soprano 
solo,  chorus  and  orchestra  of  the  Forty-sixth  Psalm. 
Other  cantatas  by  Mr.  Gilchrist  are  “  Prayer  and 
Praise,”  “The  Rose,”  and  “The  Uplifted  Gates,” 
all  for  mixed  chorus  and  orchestra.  He  has  writ¬ 
ten  many  part-songs  for  four  voices,  men’s,  women’s, 
and  mixed  songs  with  pianoforte  accompaniment, 
anthems,  a  trio  and  quintet  for  pianoforte  and 
strings,  a  symphony,  a  suite  for  pianoforte  and  or¬ 
chestra,  and  an  operetta  entitled  “  Pyramus  and 
Thisbe.”  In  manner  Mr.  Gilchrist  leans  toward 
Mendelssohn.  This  might  also  be  said  of  Dr. 
Hugh  Archibald  Clarke,  of  Philadelphia,  who,  as 
has  already  been  mentioned,  was  Mr.  Gilchrist’s 
only  teacher.  Dr.  Clarke  was  born  on  Aug.  15, 
1839,  in  Canada,  and  is  a  pupil  of  his  father,  J.  P. 
Clarke,  Mus.  Doc.  Dr.  Clarke’s  principal  compo¬ 
sitions  are  “Jerusalem,”  an  oratorio,  and  incidental 
music  for  Aristophanes’s  “  Acharnians,”  both  of 
which  works  have  been  published  and  performed, 
and  a  cantata,  “  Prometheus,”  the  text  from  Shel¬ 
ley’s  poem.  Among  the  composers  of  church  ser¬ 
vices  and  anthems  who  have  enjoyed  great  and 
lasting  popularity  are  Joseph  Mosenthal  of  New 
York,  and  Hermann  Kotzschmar  of  Portland,  Me. 
For  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  festival  of  1891,  Victor 
Herbert  composed  a  cantata  entitled  “The  Cap¬ 
tive,”  whose  broad  dramatic  effects  and  intense 
emotionality  entitle  it  to  praise.  Mr.  Herbert  has 
also  written  a  large  number  of  effective  songs  in  the 
German  manner,  but  since  it  is  there  that  his 
strength  lies,  he  might  better  be  counted  amongst 
orchestral  composers.  He  is  an  Irishman,  born  in 
Dublin,  but  reared  and  educated  in  Germany, 
whence  he  brought  all  of  his  artistic  tastes  and  pred¬ 
ilections  when  he  came  to  New  York,  as  a  member 


of  the  orchestra  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com¬ 
pany,  in  1886. 

II. 

I  reach  the  phase  of  musical  culture  for  which 
the  impulses  came  chiefly  from  New  York,  —  the 
instrumental.  In  a  manner  this  phase  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  theatre,  which  fact  sufficiently 
explains  why  it  grew  up  in  New  York  rather  than  in 
Boston.  The  history  of  the  theatre  in  New  York 
begins  nearly  half  a  century  earlier  than  the  Boston 
history.  The  Federal  Theatre  in  Boston  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1794,  one  year  after  the  law  of  1750  for¬ 
bidding  theatrical  performances  had  been  repealed. 
In  1750,  New  York  was  already  listening  to  “The 
Beggar’s  Opera.”  Naturally  this  argues  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  theatrical  orchestras ;  and  Mr.  Ireland,  in 
his  history  of  the  American  stage,  has  a  record  to 
the  effect  that  in  1798  the  band  of  the  Park 
Theatre  consisted  of  fourteen  men.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  amateur  bands  were  already  to  be 
found  in  New  York  as  well  as  in  Boston  at  this 
time,  but  it  is  certain  that  there  was  not  one  per¬ 
fectly  constituted  orchestra  in  America  until  nearly 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  had  gone  by.  In 
fact  the  frontier  towns,  where  there  were  garrisons 
with  military  bands,  were  almost  as  happily  placed 
in  respect  of  instrumental  music  as  the  larger  cities 
of  the  seaboard.  The  band  at  Fort  Washington 
enlivened  the  social  festivities  of  the  infant  com¬ 
munity  of  Cincinnati,  for  instance,  and  stimulated 
so  much  ambition  that  when  a  theatrical  company 
proposed  to  give  some  performances  in  1814  on  its 
way  to  the  older  and  more  refined  community  of 
Frankfort,  Ky.,  it  found  a  Harmonical  Society  ready 
to  provide  the  incidental  and  between-acts  music. 
But  this  Harmonical  Society  was  a  brass  band.  In 
Boston  as  late  as  1798  it  was  necessary  to  call  in 
the  assistance  of  the  band  of  “  His  Most  Christian 
Majesty’s  Fleet”  in  order  to  provide  the  instru¬ 
mental  accompaniments  at  a  concert  given  in  honor 
of  President  Washington.  The  band  doubtless  fur¬ 
nished  the  wind  instruments,  as  there  were  amateur 
string  players  in  Boston  at  the  time,  the  amateur 
movement  having  taken  possession  of  that  city 
perhaps  as  early  as  it  did  New  York,  the  viols 
having  been  partly  purged  of  their  wickedness  by 
their  admission  to  the  choir  lofts  of  the  churches,  in 
imitation  of  the  English  custom.  Even  under  the 
liberal  influences  prevailing  in  New  York,  orchestral 
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music  remained  in  a  grievous  state  until  it  came 
into  the  care  of  professional  musicians  from  Ger¬ 
many.  I  quote  from  my  memorial  history  of  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  Society  :  — 

“  The  theatrical  orchestras  of  the  first  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century  were  doleful  affairs.  They 
seem  still  to  have  been  largely  recruited  from  Eng¬ 
land.  Their  composition  was  not  calculated  to 
educate  the  public  to  an  appreciation  of  the  higher 
class  of  music.  Not  only  were  the  solo  instruments 
essential  to  the  performance  of  the  classical  over¬ 
tures  and  symphonies  wanting,  but  the  distribution 
of  the  instruments  present  in  the  band  was  sub¬ 
versive  of  all  sense  of  euphony.  The  rude  taste 
of  a  community  which  had  to  be  cautioned  not  to 
stand  on  the  chairs  at  a  reception,  and  which  was 
rebuked  for  its  habit  of  resting  its  boots  on  the 
cushioned  rails  of  the  theatres,  naturally  found  its 
chief  delight  in  the  flaring  of  trumpets  and  trom¬ 
bones,  and 

‘The  double,  double,  double  beat 
Of  the  thund’ring  drum.’ 

Trumpets,  trombones,  and  drums  were  in  every 
orchestra,  but  in  1817  there  was  but  one  bassoon 
in  the  city ;  and  a  German  musician,  who  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  German  musical  journal  called  Ccecilia, 
published  in  Mayence  in  1828,  said  that  at  that 
time  there  was  only  one  oboe  player  in  America, 
and  he  lived  in  Baltimore.  This  statement,  though 
not  strictly  true  (Gottlieb  Graupner,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  musical  matters  in  Boston  at  the  time, 
having  become  a  resident  of  the  city  in  1798,  was 
an  oboe  player,  and  a  ‘  hautboy  concerto,’  was  an¬ 
nounced  to  be  played  in  Boston  as  early  as  1792), 
suffices  to  characterize  the  period.  .  .  . 

“The  first  Italian  opera  company  which  came 
to  New  York  was  that  of  Manoel  Garcia,  who  gave 
his  first  season  at  the  Park  Theatre  in  1825.  His 
orchestra,  composed  of  local  musicians,  contained 
seven  violins,  two  violas,  three  violoncellos,  two 
double-basses,  two  flutes,  two  clarinets,  one  bas¬ 
soon,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  and  kettle  drums. 
Four  of  the  members  of  this  band  were  amongst 
the  founders  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  one  of 
them  being  the  originator  of  the  plan.  The  record 
is  silent  on  the  question  of  how  the  oboe  parts 
were  supplied  in  operas  like  Mozart’s  ‘  Don 
Giovanni  ’  and  Rossini’s  ‘  Barber  of  Seville,’  both  of 
which  were  sung  by  the  company.  ...  A  second 
Italian  company  came  to  New  York  in  1832, 
headed  by  Montressor  as  manager.  Montressor 
seems  to  have  been  advised  as  to  the  prevailing 
instrumental  penury.  He  brought  with  him  a 
portion  of  his  instrumental  forces,  and  amongst 
others  two  Italian  oboists.  Prof.  Ritter’s  statement 
that  on  this  occasion  ‘  for  the  first  time  two  oboes, 
Paggi  and  Conti,  made  their  appearance  in  an 
American  orchestra,’  is  mere  assumption,  however, 
for  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  Philharmonic 
Society  (amateur)  which  Graupner  established  in 
Boston  in  1810,  and  which  played  symphonies  by 


Haydn,  also  made  use  of  oboes,  Graupner  being  an 
oboist ;  and  an  old  programme,  already  referred  to, 
indicating  that  an  oboe  solo  was  not  a  novelty  in 
1792.  Still  when  Madame  Caradori  Allan  gave  a 
season  of  Italian  opera  at  the  Park  Theatre  in  1838, 
there  was  no  oboe  in  the  orchestra,  the  first  oboe 
part  being  played  on  a  flute.  This  was  one  means 
of  supplying  the  deficiency.  Another,  more  com¬ 
mon,  is  illustrate^  in  the  composition  of  the 
orchestra  which  played  at  a  concert  of  the  Musical 
Fund  in  1836.  In  this  there  were  thirteen  violins, 
two  violas,  three  violoncellos,  two  double-basses, 
two  flutes,  four  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns, 
one  trumpet,  three  trombones,  kettle  drums  and 
cymbals,  —  in  all,  thirty-eight  men.  Here  the 
presence  of  four  clarinets  is  explained  by  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  two  of  them  played  the  oboe  parts. 
.  .  .  The  Musical  Fund,  whose  orchestra  has  been 
referred  to,  was  a  professional  organization  which 
came  into  existence  in  1828.  Its  artistic  calibre 
and  the  character  of  the  forces  over  which  it  had 
control  may  be  guessed  from  the  circumstance 
that  at  one  of  its  concerts  it  played  Beethoven’s 
•'  Heroic  ’  symphony  arranged  as  a  septet.  It  is  a 
noteworthy  fact,  as  illustrating  the  one-sided  char¬ 
acter  of  the  musical  taste  of  the  New  York  public 
in  the  early  decades  of  the  century,  that  the  largest 
orchestras  took  part  in  the  concerts  of  the  choral 
societies  and  amateur  bodies,  whose  purpose  was 
nominally  to  cultivate  instrumental  music.  .  .  . 
In  instrumental  music  popular  taste  had  not  been 
given  an  opportunity  to  develop  beyond  the  com¬ 
positions  within  the  scope  of  the  amateur  societies 
and  the  ill-balanced  theatre  orchestras.  The  over¬ 
ture  to  ‘Zampa’  (Harold),  ‘  Cheval  de  Bronze’ 
and  ‘  Masaniello  ’  (Auber),  ‘Zaira’  (Winter), 
‘Semiramide’  and  ‘William  Tell’  (Rossini),  were 
tours  de  force  reserved  for  the  most  pretentious 
concerts.  ...  In  the  theatres  the  musicians  some¬ 
times  essayed  simpler  movements  from  Haydn’s 
symphonies,  and  those  of  Pleyel,  and  even  Mozart 
and  Beethoven,  but  this  was  chiefly  for  their  own 
edification,  and  the  circumstance  speaks  more  for 
their  zeal  than  their  judgment.  But  though  the 
performances  were  crude,  the  spirit  which  prompted 
them  held  in  it  the  promise  of  good.  Without  the 
encouragement  of  courts  or  nobility,  compelled  to 
rely  wholly  on  their  own  rude  resources,  the  people 
of  New  York  took  up  the  cultivation  of  music,  and 
were  ready  to  extend  encouragement  to  a  pro¬ 
fessional  organization  as  early  as  the  chief  musical 
city  of  Europe.  The  difference  between  Vienna 
and  New  York  was  in  degree,  not  in  kind.”  * 

This  describes  a  state  of  affairs  such  as  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  existed  in  Boston,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Baltimore,  and  all  the  other  cities  of  the 
Union  for  fifty  years  after  the  colonies  achieved 
their  independence.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  with  a 

*“The  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York,”  by  Plenry 
Edward  Krehbiel,  New  York  and  London,  Novello,  Ewer  & 
Co.,  1892. 
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much  fairer  degree  of  truth  than  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed  that  it  was  common  even  in  the  Old  World 
outside  the  capitals.  It  was  the  period  of  amateur 
effort  which  succeeded  to  the  period  of  direct 
maintenance  by  monarch  and  nobility.  If  we 
must  set  it  down  as  the  day  of  small  beginnings,  we 
must  also  recognize  that  it  ushered  in  the  period  of 
democratic  encouragement,  withih  which  most  won¬ 
derful  evidence  was  adduced  of  the  energy  and 
capacity  of  the  American  people.  These  qualities 
were  strikingly  demonstrated  by  the  organization 
in  1842  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society,  the 
impulse  to  which  came  from  the  success  attained 
at  a  concert  given  in  honor  of  the  memory  of 
Daniel  Schlesinger  on  June  25,  1839,  when  the 
largest  and  best  orchestra  ever  gathered  together 
in  New  York  up  to  that  time  (it  numbered  sixty 
men)  took  part.  It  seems  strange,  yet  it  is  a  fact 
amply  attested  by  men  yet  alive,  that  the  enthusiasm 
created  by  a  performance  of  the  overture  to  “  Der 
Freischiitz”  endured  so  long  that  it  finally  per¬ 
suaded  the  leading  orchestral  players  of  the  city  to 
associate  themselves  together  for  the  distinct  pur¬ 
pose  of  regularly  performing  symphonic  music  in 
public.  The  leading  spirits  in  the  movement  were 
U.  C.  Hill,  a  Connecticut  Yankee ;  H.  C.  Timm 
(1811-92),  a  pianist  and  orchestral  player  born 
in  Hamburg,  who  filled  as  large  and  pervasive  a 
place  in  the  musical  life  of  New  York  at  the  dawn 
of  its  classical  period  as  Gottlieb  Graupner  did  in 
Boston ;  D.  G.  Etienne  and  William  Scharfenburg, 
pianoforte  teachers  and  concert  players ;  C.  E. 
Horn,  an  English  singer  and  composer ;  Alfred 
Boucher,  a  French  musician  of  note,  who  was  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Musical  Fund,  already  mentioned ; 
Maroncelli,  the  Italian  political  refugee,  who  was 
eking  out  an  existence  in  New  York  as  a  teacher 
of  singing  •  Dr.  Edward  Hodges,  an  English  cathe¬ 
dral  musician ;  and  Anthony  Reiff,  who  had  come 
from  Germany  to  take  the  place  of  a  half-brother 
who,  in  1817,  was  the  only  bassoon  player  in  the 
city.  William  Vincent  Wallace,  the  English  com¬ 
poser,  was  also  one  of  the  first  members  of  the 
society  which  effected  an  organization  on  April  23, 
1842,  and  adopted  a  plan  of  operations  which  is 
still  followed  by  the  society.  In  its  first  season 
the  Philharmonic  Society  had  fifty-two  performing 
members,  of  which  twenty-two  were  Germans,  thir¬ 
teen  Americans,  eleven  English,  four  French,  and 
two  Italians.  The  Germans  increased  so  rapidly 


that  in  the  twelfth  season  of  the  eighty-nine  actual 
members,  sixty-two  belonged  to  that  nationality, 
and  only  twelve  were  Americans.  After  fifty  years 
the  percentage  of  men  of  either  German  birth  or 
descent  is  much  greater,  the  playing  members  now 
being  practically  all  Germans.  During  the  first  ten 
years  the  number  of  members  in  the  orchestra  of 
the  society  varied  from  fifty  to  sixty-seven ;  during 
the  second  decade  from  sixty-seven  to  eighty ;  in 
the  middle  of  the  third  it  was  raised  to  one  hundred, 
from  which  figure  there  has  been  little  variation 
since.  In  the  first  years  of  the  society  several  of 
the  principal  members  acted  as  conductor  in  turn. 
In  the  seventh  season  the  coming  of  Theodore 
Eisfeld,  a  trained  musician,  from  Germany  effected 
a  change.  Till  the  end  of  the  tenth  season  he 
shared  the  work  with  George  Loder,  member  of  the 
Loder  family  of  English  musicians ;  but  in  the 
eleventh  he  was  elected  sole  conductor.  Eisfeld 
afterward  returned  to  Germany,  where  he  died  in 
1882.  The  acquisition  of  Carl  Bergmann,  who 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1850  and  remained  a 
member  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  from  1854 
till  1876,  led  to  a  return  to  the  old  fashion  of 
double  rule,  Eisfeld  and  Bergmann  alternating  at 
the  conductor’s  stand  until  the  season  1865-66; 
then  Bergmann  became  sole  conductor,  and  re¬ 
mained  such  till  his  death.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Theodore  Thomas,  the  mention  of  whose  name 
suggests  the  propriety  of  a  glance  at  elements 
hitherto  neglected  in  the  story  of  the  growth  of 
musical  culture  in  America. 

I  have  mentioned  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
Germans  seized  upon  the  instrumental  art  when 
the  period  of  reform  (comparable  with  that  for 
which  the  organization  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  stands  as  a  monument  in  choral  culture) 
came  in  that  branch.  One  cause  of  this  was  a  con¬ 
stant  influx  of  recruits  from  Europe,  brought  hither 
by  the  popular  notion  abroad  that  America  was  El 
Dorado  for  all  itinerant  artists.  There  has  been  no 
period  since  comparable,  in  this  respect,  with  the 
decades  from  1840  to  i860.  Year  after  year  the 
country  was  overrun  with  foreign  artists,  many  of 
whom  more  than  realized  their  wildest  expectations, 
while  others  found  nought  but  disappointment. 
The  race  was  eager  and  impressionable,  rapidly 
gaining  wealth  and  opportunity  for  enjoyment,  and 
there  was  a  strong  reaction  against  the  austerities 
of  the  early  days.  That  they  became  the  prey  of 
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many  virtuosi  who  could  do  nothing  to  refine  and 
elevate  the  popular  taste,  but  did  impose  upon 
popular  good-nature  with  the  help  of  managers  of 
the  Barnum  stamp,  is  undeniable.  If  uncultivated, 
the  Americans  were  at  least  anxious  to  be  enter¬ 
tained  and  willing  to  pay  for  their  pleasures.  Over 
sixty  years  ago  Malibran  could  command  a  fee  of 
$500  an  evening.  Twenty  years  later  the  receipts 
at  a  performance  of  “  The  Messiah,”  at  which  Jenny 
Lind  sang,  amounted  to  $8,000.  It  is  a  familiar 
story  that  this  admired  singer  carried  back  to 
Europe  $1,000,000  as  the  earnings  of  two  years  of 
concert- giving  in  the  United  States.  It  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  strike  a  balance  between  the 
good  accomplished  by  the  best  of  the  peripatetic 
vocalists  and  instrumentalists,  and  the  money  which 
they  carried  away ;  but  it  is  easy  to  point  to  the 
benefits  which  accrued  from  another  class  of  enter¬ 
tainers  who,  as  a  rule,  were  less  successful.  These 
were  the  orchestras  which  came  from  Europe,  trav¬ 
elled  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  through  the 
States,  and  then  were  disrupted.  Every  such 
catastrophe  added  to  the  musical  ability  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  A  band  called  the  Steiermarkers,  composed  of 
eighteen  players,  came  as  early  as  1846;  Josef 
Gungl  with  his  band  in  1 849 ;  then  came  the 
Saxonia,  and  after  it  the  Germania  orchestra. 
Jullien  came  in  August,  1853,  by  which  time  he 
found  it  possible  to  augment  his  orchestra  to  the 
number  of  ninety-seven  in  New  York  for  the  mon¬ 
ster  concerts  which  he  gave.  The  end  of  each 
enterprise  left  trained  musicians  in  the  country. 
Thus  Bergmann  came  to  New  York  and  became 
the  master  spirit  of  the  Philharmonic  Society ;  thus 
Zerrahn  went  to  Boston  to  take  charge  of  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society.  Thus,  too,  Theodore 
Thomas,  who  had  come  to  New  York  as  a  lad, 
played  with  Jullien,  travelled  in  opera  orchestras 
under  Arditi  and  others,  and  taken  a  seat,  with  the 
first  violinists  of  the  Philharmonic  in  i853,imbibpd 
that  spirit  of  artistic  devotion  and  adventure  which, 
together  with  his  marvellous  executive  ability  and 
disciplinary  skill,  made  him  the  most  potent  agency 
for  the  spread  of  understanding  and  love  for  high- 
class  music  that  the  country  has  -seen.  Mr. 
Thomas  was  born  in  Essen,  Hanover,  on  Oct. 
11,  1835.  He  played  in  the  operatic  and  concert 
orchestras  during  the  American  engagements  of 
Jenny  Lind,  Sontag,  Grisi,  Mario  and  others.  In 
1855,  with  William  Mason,  Joseph  Mosenthal, 
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G.  Matzka,  and  Carl  Bergmann,  he  instituted  the 
famous  chamber  concerts  which  continued  the  work 
of  culture  practically  begun  in  New  York  by  Theo¬ 
dore  Eisfeld.  In  1862  he  became  conductor  of 
the  Brooklyn  Philharmonic  Society,  in  1864  he 
began  his  Symphony  concerts,  and  about  two  years 
later  that  itinerary  of  which  traces  are  left  in 
nearly  all  the  larger  communities  of  the  country 
and  many  of  the  smaller.  On  the  death  of  Carl 
Bergmann,  he  became  conductor  of  the  Philhar¬ 
monic  Society,  but  declined  election  a  year  later 
to  found  a  college  of  music  and  build  up  an  orches¬ 
tra  in  Cincinnati,  where,  in  1873,  he  had  called  into 
existence  the  May  festivals,  of  whose  influence  I 
have  already  spoken.  In  1879  he  returned  to  New 
York,  and  for  twelve  years  thereafter  conducted  the 
concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Societies  of  New  York 
and  Brooklyn,  and  gave  symphony  and  popular 
concerts  with  his  own  organization.  Finally,  in 
1891,  he  transferred  his  activities  to  Chicago, 
where  he  organized  an  orchestra,  and  whence  he 
goes  forth  to  continue  the  educational  work  to 
which  thirty  years  of  his  life  have  been  devoted, 
and  which  has  found  its  highest  exemplification  in 
the  musical  arrangements  of  the  World’s  Columbian 
Exposition,  of  which  he  was  musical  director. 

It  is  not  easy  to  measure  the  results  of  labors  like 
those  performed  by  Mr.  Thomas,  not  always  pos¬ 
sible  to  see  the  true  and  full  relationship  between 
cause  and  effect ;  but  when  the  length  of  service 
which  is  to  his  credit  is  considered,  the  circum¬ 
stance  is  weighed  that  not  a  single  large  city  of  the 
country  has  been  left  without  frequent  ministrations 
at  his  hand,  and  just  importance  is  attached  to  the 
circumstance  that  it  is  his  standard  which  prevails 
with  the  orchestras  which  have  been  organized  in 
New  York,  Boston,  and  elsewhere,  it  seems  only  a 
pious  obligation  to  say  that  after  the  Philharmonic 
Society  of  New  York,  the  most  potent  influence  in 
the  advancement  of  instrumental  music  in  America 
has  been  and  still  is  Theodore  Thomas.  Of  course 
in  this  view  of  the  case  I  am  treating  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  which  occupies  the  same 
place  of  dignified  activity  as  the  Philharmonic 
Society  of  New  York  under  Anton  Seidl,  the  Sym- 
phonySociety  ofNewYork(organizedby  Dr.  Leopold 
Damrosch  in  1877)  under  Walter  J.  Damrosch, 
and  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Mr. 
Thomas,  as  itself  a  product  of  the  labor  performed 
by  Mr.  Thomas  in  the  New  England  capital ;  and  I 
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think  this  is  justified  by  the  facts.  The  organization 
which  Mr.  Henry  Higginson  called  into  being  in 
1881,  which  he  has  maintained  in  so  princely  a 
manner  ever  since,  and  which  has  achieved  so  much 
not  only  for  New  England  but  the  entire  country 
under  the  direction  of  Georg  Henschel,  Wilhelm 
Gericke,  and  Arthur  Nikisch,  would  scarcely  have 
come  into  existence  so  soon  had  Boston  not  had  the 
example  of  New  York  before  it.  New  York,  Boston 
and  Chicago  are  now  the  American  centres  of  in¬ 
strumental  culture,  though  it  is  gratifying  to  record, 
as  a  result  of  the  influences  which  are  constantly 
going  out  from  those  centres,  that  concerts  given  by 
local  orchestras  take  place  annually  in  Baltimore 
(where  the  orchestra  of  the  Peabody  Institute  has 
been  in  existence  twenty-seven  years),  Cincinnati, 
St.  Louis,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Milwaukee 
and  San  Francisco,  and  that  several  cities  besides 
these  are  like  Philadelphia  in  the  ability  to  provide 
a  fair  orchestral  accompaniment  for  oratorio  per¬ 
formances. 

One  of  the  purposes  had  in  view  at  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York  was 
the  encouragement  of  composers  of  music  living  in 
the  United  States.  The  constitution  as  at  first 
adopted  contained  a  provision  for.  the  periodical 
performance  of  the  music  of  such  composers  as 
should  meet  the  approval  of  the  society’s  officials. 
The  practical  results  of  the  provision  were  incon¬ 
siderable,  though  there  were  a  number  of  men  who 
wrote  music  in  the  lists  of  the  early  years.  With 
the  gradual  Germanization  of  the  band,  and  the 
growth  of  the  conviction  that  its  true  mission  was 
the  conservation  of  the  best  in  the  whole  art  rather 
than  propagandism  in  favor  of  any  single  element, 
however  worthy  of  encouragement,  the  constitu¬ 
tional  provision  was  lost  sight  of,  though  not  until  a 
native  American  element  had  made  a  vigorous  as¬ 
sault  on  the  supposedly  “  foreign  ”  policy  which 
found  expression  in  a  preference  for  the  classics 
over  the  efforts  of  American  novices.  The  first 
composition  written  in  America  which  attained  the 
honor  of  performance  by  the  Philharmonic  Society 
was  a  concert  overture,  “  Marmion,”  by  George 
Loder,  an  Englishman,  and  one  of  the  directors  of 
the  first  decade.  The  overture  was  played  at  the 
second  concert  of  the  fourth  season  on  Jan.  17, 
1846.  Mr.  Loder,  who  was  a  prominent  theatrical 
and  choral  conductor,  was  the  first  leader  to  pro¬ 
duce  Beethoven’s  “  Choral  ”  symphony  in  the 


United  States.  The  Philharmonic  Society  gave 
this  work  at  a  special  concert  in  Castle  Garden  on 
May  20,  1846,  for  the  benefit  of  a  Philharmonic 
Hall  fund  which  was  never  raised.  Mr.  Loder  was 
a  member  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  for  thirteen 
years,  and  died  in  South  Australia  in  1868.  An¬ 
other  of  the  charter  members  of  the  society  who 
enjoyed  some  reputation  as  a  composer  was  S. 
Knaebel,  a  violinist,  whose  cantata,  “  The  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,”  had  its  day  of  popularity.  Men  of 
wider  gifts  were  H.  C.  Timm  and  George  F.  Bris¬ 
tow.  The  former  was  a  German  and  of  German 
schooling.  He  was  born  in  Hamburg  in  i8n,and 
studied  with  Methfessel.  His  record  of  active 
work  for  the  Philharmonic  Society  has  no  fellow. 
He  was  assistant  director  in  the  third  and  fourth 
seasons,  vice-president  in  the  fifth,  president  from 
the  seventh  to  the  twenty-first  inclusive,  and  an 
honorary  member  from  1863  till  his  death  on 
Sept.  4,  1892.  His  writings  include  a  mass  be¬ 
sides  orchestral  and  pianoforte  compositions,  but 
his  chief  significance  in  the  musical  development  of 
the  country  lay  in  his  labors  in  connection  with  the 
Philharmonic  Society.  The  active  leaders  in  the 
“American  movement”  to  which  I  have  referred 
were  George  Frederick  Bristow  (born  in  Brooklyn, 
Dec.  19,  1825)  and  William  Henry  Fry.  Both  of 
th^se  men  deserve  to  be  remembered  as  pioneers 
among  the  composers  of  grand  opera  in  the  United 
States,  but  the  former  is  best  classified  amongst 
the  symphonists  or  orchestral  composers  with 
whom  now  I  am  chiefly  concerned.  Mr.  Bristow 
became  a  member  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  in 
its  second  season.  When  he  began  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  a  patriotic  agitation  in  1854,  the  society  had 
already  performed  an  overture  (op.  3)  of  his  com¬ 
position.  This  was  in  1847.  A  few  years  later  he 
celebrated  the  coming  of  M.  Jullien  with  a  symphony 
in  D  minor,  the  second  work  of  its  kind  from  his 
pen  which  found  a  place  on  a  programme  of  the 
society  on  March  1,  1856.  On  March  26,  1859, 
another  symphony  in  F  sharp  minor  was  played  by 
the  Philharmonic;  and  on  Feb.  14,  1874,  still  an¬ 
other  in  F  minor,  with  the  title  “Arcadian.”  These 
symphonies  and  an  overture,  “  Jibbenainosay,”  a 
mass  and  the  opera  “  Rip  Van  Winkle,”  fixed  Mr. 
Bristow’s  place  among  the  men  who  have  striven 
to  put  composition  on  an  independent  footing  in 
America.  In  theory  he  was  a  pupil  of  George 
A.  Macfarren ;  in  style  his  works,  which  number 
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between  seventy  and  eighty,  of  which  few  have  been 
published,  disclose  the  eclectic.  Frederick  Louis 
Ritter  (1834-91),  an  Alsatian,  whose  American 
activities  as  teacher,  conductor,  and  writer  on  music 
covered  thirty  years  chiefly  spent  in  New  York  and 
at  Vassar  College,  also  achieved  the  distinction  of 
having  a  violoncello  concerto,  an  overture,"  Othello,” 
and  a  symphony  (No.  2)  played  by  the  Philhar¬ 
monic  Society  between  1865  and  1872.  He  com¬ 
posed  three  symphonies  and  a  symphonic  poem 
which  are  unpublished. 

Another  composer  of  foreign  birth  and  education 
who  has  made  America  his  home,  though  retaining 
a  close  association  with  Old  World  activities,  is 
Asger  Hamerik,  who  ranks  among  the  foremost  of 
Scandinavian  writers.  Since  1871,  Mr.  Hamerik 
has  been  director  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music  of 
the  Peabody  Institute  in  Baltimore.  Though  his 
reputation  was  already  established  when  he  came 
here,  the  influence  which  he  exerts  by  precept  and 
example  upon  American  students  demands  attention 
in  this  place.  Asger  Hamerik  was  born  on  April  8, 
1843,  in  Copenhagen.  At  sixteen  years  of  age  he 
began  the  study  of  composition  with  Niels  W.  Gade, 
and  pianoforte  with  Haberbier.  In  1861  he  was 
sent  to  Berlin  to  study  with  Hans  von  Btilow. 
There  he  remained  three  years,  within  which  time, 
as  Biilow  has  said,  he  managed  to  "  unlearn  piano 
playing,”  his  interest  in  composition  being  stronger 
than  his  ambition  to  become  a  pianist.  Biilow, 
prompt  to  notice  this  fact,  changed  the  piano  les¬ 
sons  into  studies  of  instrumentation  and  score¬ 
reading.  Armed  with  a  letter  from  Cosima  Liszt, 
then  von  Billow’s  wife,  to  her  brother-in-law,  Emile 
Olivier,  the  French  prime  minister,  Hamerik  went 
to  Paris,  and  became  Hector  Berlioz’s  only  pupil, 
the  master  teaching  him  not  only  composition 
and  instrumentation,  but  the  French  language  as 
well.  After  six  years  of  Parisian  life,  he' went  to 
Lamperti  in  Milan  to  study  the  voice,  so  that  he 
might  write  intelligently  for  it,  spent  a  year  in 
Vienna,  and  then  accepted  the  call  to  the  Peabody 
Conservatory.  As  a  composer,  Mr.  Hamerik’s  labors 
have  been  chiefly  in  the  orchestral  field,  though  he 
has  composed  no  less  than  four  operas.  He  be¬ 
longs  to  the  romantic  school,  though  he  has  a  firm 
classical  foundation,  and  the  most  popular  of  his 
compositions  are  the  Norse  Suites  which  are  char¬ 
acteristically  Scandinavian  in  feeling  and  color. 
His  principal  compositions  are  these:  op.  12, 


“  Tovelille  ”  (1863-65),  an  opera  in  five  acts; 
op.  18,  “  Hjalmar  and  Ingeborg  ”  (1866-68), 

opera  in  five  acts;  op.  19,  "Jewish  Trilogy” 
(1868),  for  orchestra  in  C  minor;  op.  20,  "La 
Vendetta”  (1870),  opera  in  five  scenes,  words  and 
music  written  in  Milan,  where  the  work  was  per¬ 
formed ;  op.  21,  " The  Traveller  ”  (1871),  opera, 
written  and  published  in  Vienna;  op.  22  to  26, 
five  Norse  Suites  for  orchestra,  C  major,  G  minor, 
A  minor,  D  major,  and  A  major;  op.  28,  "May 
Dance  ”  (1879),  for  female  chorus  and  orchestra; 
op.  29,  Symphonie  po6tique  (1879,  1880),  in  F 
major;  op.  30,  "Opera  without  Words,”  in  three 
parts,  composed  in  1881;  op.  31,  "Christian 
trilogy  ”  (1881,  1882),  in  D  minor,  for  baritone 
solo,  chorus  and  orchestra;  op.  32,  Symphonie 
tragique  (1882,  1883),  in  C  minor;  op.  33,  Sym¬ 
phonie  lyrique  (1884,  1885),  in  E  major;  op.  34, 
Requiem  in  C  minor  (1886,  1887),  for  contralto 
solo,  chorus  and  orchestra;  op.  35,  Symphonie 
majesteuse  (1888,  1889),  in  C  major;  op.  36, 
Symphonie  s6rieuse  (1889-91),  in  G  minor. 

I  come  now  to  a  group  of  composers  who,  within 
the  last  fifteen  years,  have  created  a  body  of  instru¬ 
mental  music  in  the  larger  and  more  dignified  forms 
which  has  commanded  respect  and  admiration  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  justified  the  term 
“  an  American  school  ”  by  virtue  of  its  excellence, 
if  not  by  distinguishing  marks  or  kind.  At  the 
head  of  this  group,  because  of  the  influence  which 
he  has  exerted  upon  it  and  the  encouragement 
which  has  gone  out  from  his  example,  I  place  John 
Knowles  Paine,  though  from  a  strictly  chronological 
point  of  view  he  might  be  said  to  belong  to  the 
earlier  and  tentative  period.  His  labors,  however, 
though  earlier  in  origin,  have  not  yet  ceased,  so 
that  he  stands  at  once  as  mentor  and  exemplar  to 
the  eager  and  talented  young  composers  of  to-day, 
as  the  foremost  American  composer.  Though  his 
earlier  compositions  were  conceived  in  the  classi¬ 
cal  form,  all  the  works  of  his  maturity  are  im¬ 
pressed  with  his  own  marked  individuality,  while 
they  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  mod-ern  roman¬ 
tic  school.  Like  Dudley  Buck,  Mr.  Paine’s  first 
activities  were  engrossed  by  the  organ.  He  was 
born  in  Portland,  Me.,  on  Jan.  9,  1839,  and  early 
turned  to  music,  studying  pianoforte  and  organ 
playing  and  composition  with  Hermann  Kotzsch- 
mar.  He  had  already  tried  his  ’prentice  hand  on 
a  string  quartet  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  in  1858 
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he  went  to  Germany.  The  organ  still  looming  up 
before  him  as  the  goal  of  his  ambitions,  he  put  him¬ 
self  under  the  instruction  of  Haupt  and  Wieprecht 
in  Berlin.  His  study  of  Bach’s  organ  works  was  of 
strong  and  lasting  influence  upon  him,  not  only  as 
a  concert  performer,  in  which  capacity  he  first  ex¬ 
ploited  his  gifts  on  his  return  to  the  United  States 
in  1 86 1,  but  also  as  a  composer.  In  1862  he  was 
appointed  instructor  in  music  at  Harvard  University, 
and  ever  since  then  he  has  lived  in  Cambridge. 

What  that  position  meant  at  the  time  and  what  it 
has  been  brought  to  mean  by  Mr.  Paine’s  faithful 
and  ambitious  labors,  Mr.  John  Fiske  tells  us  in  the 
following  words  :  — 

“  The  position  to  which  Mr.  Paine  was  appointed 
was  little  more  than  that  of  organist  and  choir¬ 
master.  ‘  Instruction  in  music  ’  meant  little  more 
than  ‘  teaching  singing  school.’  The  routine  work 
was  supplemented  by  private  lessons  on  the  organ 
or  piano,  and  now  and  then,  perhaps,  in  harmony 
or  counterpoint.  Starting  from  such  beginnings, 
Mr.  Paine  gradually  developed  a  department  of 
instruction  in  music  such  as  had  never  before  been 
seen  in  the  United  States;  and  in  1876  a  profes¬ 
sorship  of  music  was  created  for  him  at  Harvard. 
The  work  of  organist  and  choir-master  has  since 
been  deputed  to  another  officer.  Prof.  Paine  now 
gives  to  undergraduates  instruction  in  harmony, 
counterpoint,  instrumentation,  and  the  history  of 
music,  with  analysis  of  the  works  of  the  great  mas¬ 
ters.  In  order  to  take  these  courses  some  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  piano  or  organ  playing  is  a  prerequisite. 
For  graduates  there  are  courses  in  canon  and  fugue 
and  in  free  thematic  music.  It  is  due  to  Prof. 
Paine  that  music  at  Harvard  has  been  put  upon  the 
same  level  with  philosophy,  science,  and  classical 
philology.  Proficiency  in  music  counts  for  as  much 
toward  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  or  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  as  proficiency  in  any  subject.” 

The  trend  of  Mr.  Paine’s  predilections  is  shown 
in  his  early  compositions.  Of  his  first  ten  num¬ 
bered  works  four  were  organ  pieces,  two  were 
pianoforte  sonatas,  one  a  string  quartet,  one  a 
setting  of  the  “  Domine  fac  Salvum  ”  for  men’s 
voices  and  orchestra,  and  one  a  complete  Mass  in 
D  with  orchestral  accompaniment.  This  Mass 
marked  the  climax  of  his  achievements  up  to  that 
time,  and  was  performed  by  the  Singakademie  in 
Berlin  on  the  occasion  of  his  second  visit  to  Ger¬ 
many  in  1867.  Nine  numbered  works  followed  it, 


the  same  style  predominating  in  them,  and  then 
came  his  greatest  choral  work,  an  oratorio  entitled 
“  St.  Peter,”  which  had  its  first  performance  at 
Portland  on  June  3,  1873,  and  was  repeated  at  the 
Triennial  Festival  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  fes¬ 
tival  in  Boston  in  the  following  year.  The  founding 
of  Christianity,  as  illustrated  in  the  four  principal 
scenes  in  the  life  of  St.  Peter,  supplies  the  material 
for  the  dramatic  development  of  the  subject.  The 
style  of  the  music  is  contrapuntal  and  erudite,  but 
dramatic  feeling,  which  is  as  old  as  Schiitz  in  the 
oratorio  form,  is  permitted  to  assert  its  rights.  The 
overture  gives  expression  to  the  vague  yearnings 
of  that  time  of  doubt  and  hesitancy,  when  “  the 
oracles  were  dumb  ”  and  the  dawning  of  a  new  era 
of  diviner  faith  was  matter  of  presentiment  rather 
than  of  definite  expectation.  The  disciples  have 
dramatic  impersonation  in  a  chorus  of  twelve  basses 
and  tenors,  and  an  orchestral  lament  exposes  the 
remorse-stricken  conscience  of  Peter  after  the 
denial  of  his  Master,  even  before  he  bursts  forth 
with  his  agonizing  supplication,  “  O  God,  my  God, 
forsake  me  not !  ”  So  also  there  are  celestial  voices 
sustained  with  harp  accompaniment,  and  the  Pente¬ 
cost  scene  is  full  of  vivid  dramatic  delineation. 

Mr.  Paine’s  next  compositions  of  magnitude 
were  his  first  symphony  in  C  minor,  op.  23,  first 
performed  by  Theordore  Thomas’s  orchestra  on 
Jan.  26,  1876,  in  the  Boston  Music  Hall;  his 
“Symphonic  Poem”  on  Shakespeare’s  “Tempest,” 
op.  31,  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Thomas  in  New 
York  in  October,  1877;  and  his  “Spring”  sym¬ 
phony  in  A  major,  op.  34.  Concerning  the  sym¬ 
phonic  poem,  Prof.  Fiske  writes  as  follows  :  — 

“  It  was  originally  intended  for  an  overture,  but 
grew  under  the  composer’s  hands  into  something 
too  broad  in  scale  for  an  overture.  The  ‘Tempest’ 
—  such  a  wonderful  fantasy  of  the  poet  —  seemed 
to  demand  a  unique  treatment  from  the  composer. 
Some  form  less  closely  confined  by  traditional 
usage  than  the  overture  or  the  symphony  seemed 
to  be  called  for.  At  the  same  time  there  was  no 
radical  departure  from  classical  precedent.  Each 
of  the  four  movements  is  clearly  thematic,  and 
their  grouping  is  as  logical  as  that  of  the  several 
movements  of  a  symphony  or  sonata,  though  they 
are  developed  with  greater  conciseness  except  in 
the  finale.  The  first  movement  gives  us  the  storm 
in  regular  prelude  form,  with  motives  chiefly  in  the 
strings.  The  second  movement  is  in  the  song 
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form,  followed  by  pianissimo  chords  with  Ariel’s 
flute  motive  supported  and  enriched  by  the  harp. 
The  part  of  Caliban  enters  immediately  afterward 
with  grotesquely  capering  bassoon.  This  episode 
leads  directly  into  the  third  movement.  Here 
enters  the  noble  Prospero  theme  with  all  the  strings 
in  unison.  This  is  carried  out  in  rondo  form  with 
thematic  development,  modulation  and  varied  in¬ 
strumentation  relieved  by  occasional  contrasts  with 
the  Ariel  motive.  In  a  new  episode  the  grandeur 
of  the  arch-magician  finds  fit  expression  in  a  brief 
choral  passage  of  brass  instruments  in  fortissimo 
diminishing  superbly  into  a  sustained  pianissimo  of 
strings;  and  then  with  the  repetition  of  the  harp 
and  flute  motive  we  enter  a  new  key  leading  into 
the  fourth  movement,  which  is  in  regular  sonata 
form.  Full  justice  is  here  done  to  the  dialogue  of 
Ferdinand  and  Miranda;  and  in  the  coda  which 
follows  we  hear  some  apt  reminiscences  of  the 
Prospero  theme.” 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  within  the  narrow 
limits  set  by  this  publication  to  give  even  outline 
descriptions  of  all  of  Mr.  Paine’s  larger  works. 
My  object  can  only  be  to  indicate  his  manner  of 
working  and  the  attitude  which  he  maintains  toward 
the  various  questions  which  the  art  of  musical  com¬ 
position  has  raised  in  its  onward  march.  In  the 
“Tempest”  music,  the  “Spring”  symphony,  and 
again  in  a  much  later  work,  “An  Island  Fantasy,” 
we  see  honest  appreciation  of  the  opportunities  for 
musico-poetic  expression  opened  up  by  the  so- 
called  “  programme  ”  style.  Mr.  Paine’s  descrip¬ 
tive  music,  however,  is  always  held  well  within  the 
bounds  set  by  Beethoven.  His  promptings  come 
from  within  rather  than  without.  In  the  “  Spring  ” 
symphony  we  have  a  suggestion  of  the  monotonous 
gloom  of  winter  in  the  slow  introduction  which 
gives  way  to  the  cheerfulness  of  spring  and  the 
quickening  of  nature  which  responds  to  the  genial 
warmth  of  the  season.  Then  comes  a  “  May  Night 
Fantasy,”  in  the  scherzo,  a  “  Romance  of  Spring¬ 
time  ”  in  the  dreamy  and  poetical  adagio,  and  at 
last  the  Hymn  of  Praise,  which  has  ever  been  the 
appropriate  close  of  a  symphony.  In  the  “  Island 
Fantasy,”  there  is  a  similar  design  to  give  tonal 
expression  to  the  contrasted  phases  of  nature.  Its 
obvious  aim  is  delineation  of  moods  rather  than 
description,  though  there  is  a  bit  of  imitation  in  a 
figure  of  the  strings  and  a  tremolo  that  pervade  the 
composition,  and  the  fancy  is  stimulated  to  picture 


the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  waters  by  musical  device 
of  approved  efficiency.  The  two  moods  of  nature, 
storm  and  sunshine,  have  typical  melodies  in  the 
work  which  are  presented,  developed  and  combined 
with  much  ingenuity  and  always  for  the  sake  of 
musical  beauty. 

Concerning  the  next  large  work  from  Mr. 
Paine’s  pen,  I  again  yield  the  privilege  of  descrip¬ 
tion  and  estimate  to  Prof.  Fiske.  It  is  the  inci¬ 
dental  music  to  the  “  CEdipus  Tyrannus”  of 
Sophocles,  brought  forward  at  a  performance  of 
the  tragedy  by  students  of  Harvard  University  in 
the  Sanders  Theatre  in  the  spring  of  1881.  Says 
Prof.  Fiske  :  — 

“  Signal  as  was  the  artistic  success  of  the  per¬ 
formance  in  every  respect,  the  most  original  and 
striking  feature  of  it  all  was  the  noble  music.  In 
this  work  Mr.  Paine  has  completely  attained  the 
end  of  making  the  music  enhance  the  emotions  natu¬ 
rally  awakened  in  the  development  of  the  tragedy, 
until,  in  spite  of  all  the  anachronisms  of  detail,  in 
spite  of  the  mythical  unreality  of  the  whole  situation 
to  the  modern  mind,  the  awful  grandeur  of  the  old 
Greek  conception  is  impressed  upon  us  as  in¬ 
tensely  as  it  could  have  been  felt  by  the  devoutest 
believer  in  Apollo  and  the  Eumenides.  The  act¬ 
ing,  by  itself,  great  as  were  its  merits,  could  hardly 
have  achieved  this.  Nor  could  the  music  have 
achieved  such  a  result  had  it  been  conceived  in  a 
spirit  of  narrow  antiquarianism.  To  reproduce  the 
forms  of  Greek  music  was  no  part  of  Mr.  Paine’s 
purpose.  We  really  do  not  know  what  the  old  Greek 
music  was ;  but  even  if  we  did,  it  may  safely  be  as¬ 
sumed  that  any  imitation  of  it  would  produce  but 
a  very  slight  emotional  effect  upon  the  modern 
mind.  So  far  from  seeking  to  copy  the  antique, 
the  true  method  of  dealing  with  the  problem  is  to 
apply  the  highest  resources  of  modern  musical  ex¬ 
pression  to  the  illustration  of  the  ancient  dramatic 
idea ;  and  this  is  what  Mr.  Paine  has  done  in  his 
‘  GCdipus.’  Among  his  works  it  is  one  of  the 
most  distinctly  modern  in  treatment. 

“  The  music  is  written  for  male  chorus  with  or¬ 
chestra.  The  acting  chorus  of  fifteen  voices  stands 
about  the  thymele  before  the  stage,  while  the  sup¬ 
plementary  chorus  of  sixty  voices  sits  arranged  in  a 
semicircle  with  the  orchestra  of  thirty-five  players. 
This  arrangement  accorded  with  the  limited  space 
in  the  Sanders  Theatre  at  Harvard.  With  a  larger 
orchestra  the  effect  of  the  strings  would  be  en- 
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hanced.  Among  the  themes  of  the  six  choruses 
the  most  striking  contrast  is  between  the  second 
theme  of  the  second  chorus  and  the  theme  of  the 
sixth  chorus.  The  former,  Adagio ,  in  G  major, 
sings  the  trust  of  the  people  in  GCdipus,  and  is 
worked  up  in  one  of  the  most  exquisite  cantabile 
passages  that  ever  gladdened  the  heart  of  man. 
The  latter,  Moderato,  in  C  minor,  follows  the  terrible 
cry  with  which  CEdipus  rushes  from  the  scene  on 
discovering  the  situation  into  which  resistless  fate 
has  led  him,  and  all  the  shuddering  horror  of  the 
moment  is  expressed  in  this  theme  in  the  syn¬ 
copated  accompaniment  and  in  the  remarkable 
movement  of  the  basses  in  which  the  relentless 
obstinacy  of  fate  itself  seems  to  be  well  typified. 
These  two  strangely  contrasted  themes  worked  up 
with  various  elaboration  form  the  chief  burden  of 
the  overture,  which  thus  epitomizes  the  fundamental 
conception  of  the  tragedy. 

“  While  the  second  and  sixth  choruses  thus 
represent  the  opposite  extremes  of  feeling  between 
which  the  development  of  the  drama  is  carried  on, 
the  first  and  fourth  give  expression  to  the  feelings 
of  religious  awe  with  which  the  harrowing  themes 
of  the  Greek  tragedy  were  approached  by  the 
ancients.  In  the  days  of  HSschylus  and  Sophocles 
the  tragic  drama  had  by  no  means  lost  the  evident 
marks  of  its  origin  in  a  religious  service.  Their 
sublime  ‘  plays  ’  were  witnessed  -by  the  Athenian 
spectators  with  feelings  as  earnest  and  solemn  as 
those  with  which  we  listen  to  a  grand  oratorio. 
This  mood  is  especially  true  in  Mr.  Paine’s  fourth 
chorus,  which  is  no  doubt  essentially  true  histori¬ 
cally,  giving  voice  to  the  really  religious  element  in 
Paganism  more  profoundly  than  Mendelssohn’s  *  O 
be  gracious,  ye  immortals,’  though  that  chorus,  too, 
is  true  enough  when  considered  with  its  con¬ 
text.  In  marked  contrast  with  these  devotional 
and  supplicating  strains  comes  the  third  chorus, 
which  breaks  in  upon  the  quarrel  between  CEdipus 
and  Creon.  Here  the  alternation  of  dialogue  and 
chorus,  sustained  by  rich  and  varied  orchestration, 
is  extremely  lively  and  dramatic.  In  the  fifth 
chorus  comes  one  of  the  brightest  movements  by 
which  the  horror  of  the  tragedy  is  relieved,  when 
the  people,  mistaking  the  import  of  the  revelations 
just  made, —  which  only  Jocasta  comprehends, — 
jump  to  the  conclusion  that  CEdipus  is  of  celestial 
origin.  But  dry  description  can  convey  but  a 
scanty  idea  of  the  musical  treatment  of  this  inter¬ 


esting  subject.  From  its  intrinsic  beauty  the 
music  is  well  fitted  to  be  reproduced  in  concerts 
apart  from  the  full  text  of  the  great  drama,  which  it 
has  invested  with  a  fresh  interest  for  all  to  whom 
modern  music  is  the  highest  and  noblest  of  all  the 
modes  of  expression  that  the  human  mind  has 
learned  to  employ.” 

Since  composing  the  CEdipus  music,  Mr.  Paine 
has  written  four  cantatas,  “  The  Realm  of  Fancy,” 
words  by  Keats  (op.  36),  “Phoebus,  Arise,” 'words 
by  Drummond  (op.  37),  “The  Nativity,”  words  by 
Milton  (op.  39),  and  “Song  of  Promise,”  words 
by  George  E.  Woodberry  (op.  43),  composed  for 
the  Cincinnati  festival  of  1888;  also  a  march 
with  final  chorus  for  the  dedication  of  the  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago.  He  is  now  at 
work  on  an  opera  with  a  mediaeval  Provencal  theme, 
for  which  he  wrote  the  libretto. 

In  Arthur  William  Foote  (born  on  March  5, 
1853,  in  Salem)  we  have  an  illustration  of  native 
talent  nurtured  and  developed  by  native  teaching. 
Mr.  Foote,  having  studied  the  pianoforte  as  a 
schoolboy,  was  at  fifteen  years  of  age  taken  to  Mr. 
B.  J.  Lang,  of  Boston,  for  advice.  Lang  discovered 
evidences  of  talent  in  the  boy,  and  by  his  counsel 
he  was  sent  to  the  harmony  class  of  Stephen  A. 
Emery  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 
There  he  continued  until  his  musical  studies  were 
interrupted  by  his  entering  Harvard  in  1872.  At 
college  he  did  little  more  than  practise  the  lighter 
and  purely  social  side  of  music,  which  fell  to  him 
as  a  duty  when  he  was  elected  conductor  of  the 
Harvard  Glee  Club ;  but  immediately  after  his 
graduation  in  1874  he  began  his  studies  with  re¬ 
doubled  interest,  taking  lessons  on  the  pianoforte 
and  organ  from  B.  J.  Lang,  and  in  counterpoint, 
canon,  fugue,  and  free  composition  from  Prof. 
Paine.  His  examination  for  the  degree  of  A.  M. 
at  Cambridge  in  1875.  included  musical  theory  and 
history.  He  also  enjoyed  some  rudimentary  in¬ 
struction  in  instrumentation  from  Prof.  Paine,  but 
in  theory  he  is  for  the  most  part  self-taught.  For 
the  following  discussion  of  Mr.  Foote’s  composi¬ 
tions  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  William  F.  Apthorp  :  — 

“  Foote’s  first  publicly  performed  composition 
was  his  trio  for  pianofore,  violin  and  violoncello, 
in  C  minor,  op.  5  ;  this  he  brought  out  himself  at 
one  of  his  trio  concerts  in  1882.  It  was  afterwards 
played  at  the  Saturday  Popular  Concerts  in  London 
in  1887.  A  sonata  in  G  minor,  for  pianoforte  and 
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violin,  op.  20,  was  played  at  the  Kneisel  Quartet 
concerts  in  1890;  and  a  quartet '  for  pianoforte 
and  strings  in  C  major,  op.  23,  was  brought  out 
at  the  same  concerts  on  Feb.  19,  1891.  His  first 
orchestral  work,  a  suite  in  E  minor,  for  strings,  op. 
12  was  given  at  a  Young  People’s  Popular  Concert 
in  May,  1886,  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
and  afterward  in  Chicago  and  New  York.  This 
was  followed  next  year  by  an  overture  for  full 
orchestra,  *  In  the  Mountains,’  given  at  one  of 
the  Saturday  evening  Symphony  concerts ;  and  in 
1889  by  a  second  suite  for  strings,  in  D  major, 
brought  out  at  the  same  concerts.  Neither  the 
suites  nor  the  overture  have  been  published ;  but 
some  movements  selected  from  both  suites  have 
been  published  under  the  title  of  Serenade.  A 
symphonic  prologue,  ‘Francesca  da  Rimini,’  was 
given  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1891.  Foote  has  also  written  three  important 
works  for  chorus  and  orchestra :  A  ballad,  ‘  The 
Farewell  of  Hiawatha,’  male  chorus  and  soli,  given 
by  the  Apollo  Club  in  May,  1886;  another, The 
Wreck  of  the  Hesperus,’  mixed  chorus  and  soli, 
given  by  the  Cecilia  in  January,  1888  ;  and  a  third, 
‘  The  Skeleton  in  Armor,’  mixed  chorus,  given  by 
the  American  Composers  Choral  Association  in 
New  York  in  April,  1892.  His  first  suite  for 
strings  was  played  at  Georg  Henschel’s  Symphony 
concerts  in  London  in  1887  ;  but  the  composition 
of  his  that  has  travelled  farthest  is  the  overture  ‘  In 
the  Mountains,’  which  was  given  at  Van  der  Stucken’s 
concert  of  American  music  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
in  July,  1889,  and  at  Arens’s  concerts  of  American 
compositions  at  Berlin  and  elsewhere  in  Germany 
in  1891.  Besides  the  works  above  enumerated, 
he  has  written  a  suite  in  D  minor  for  pianoforte, 
op.  T5,  a  set  of  studies  for  the  same,  op.  27, 
and  a  number  of  fugitive  pieces,  also  some  short 
pieces  for  pianoforte  and  violin,  and  pianoforte  and 
’cello.  His  smaller  vocal  compositions  comprise  an 
Album  of  Twelve  Songs,  op.  26,  about  fifteen  other 
songs,  and  several  pieces  for  male,  female  and 
mixed  chorus. 

“  As  a  composer,  Foote  is  notable  for  a  certain 
solidity  of  style  such  as  is  by  no  means  common  in 
this  country.  It  is  not  only  that  his  harmony  is 
both  pure  and  strong,  he  showing  but  little  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  now  prevailing  fondness  for  chro¬ 
matic  writing,  but  also  that  in  his  contrapuntal 
writing  he  almost  always  has  something  to  say.  His 


musical  invention,  if  possibly  no  more  brilliant  nor 
fertile  than  one  finds  in  many  another  composer  in 
this  country,  has  a  certain  length  of  breath  and 
unflagging  quality  that  are  comparatively  rare.  It 
shows  itself  quite  as  much  in  his  development  of 
a  movement  as  in  the  character  and  distinction  of 
his  themes  themselves.  His  inventive  power  does 
not  exhaust  itself  in  the  initial  effort  of  creating  a 
theme,  or  melodic  phrase,  but  retains  enough  vital 
force  to  give  him  a  rare  fertility  of  resource  in 
developing  the  phrase  into  a  strongly  organized 
composition.  It  is  in  this  staying  power  of  his 
musical  inventiveness  that  Foote’s  force  as  a  com¬ 
poser  shows  itself  conspicuously.  In  his  larger 
works  (overtures,  suites  and  cantatas),  you  seldom 
come  upon  a  passage  in  which  he  gives  evidence 
of  being  at  a  loss  what  to  say ;  you  do  not  feel  that 
he  wrote  what  he  did  simply  because  he  knew  not 
what  else  to  do.  He  has  a  rare  faculty  of  saying 
the  right  word  for  the  occasion ;  his  modulations, 
his  various  contrapuntal  devices,  bear  the  stamp 
of  naturalness  and  appositeness ;  they  really  say 
something.  Where  he  shows  his  musical  erudition 
is  in  his  harmony,  which  often  deserves  to  be  called 
no  less  than  masterly.” 

George  W.  Chadwick  is  as  completely  American 
in  stock  as  his  colleague  Foote,  but  he  has  imbibed 
the  traditions  of  Germany  through  direct  contact 
with  the  teachers  of  Leipsic  and  Munich.  Mr. 
Chadwick’s  facility  and  strength  in  the  handling  of 
the  factors  of  composition  are  most  admirable.  He 
has  himself  always  well  in  hand  and  is  continually 
surprising  his  friends  by  displays  of  graces  of  writing 
which  were  not  suspected  of  being  at  his  command. 
Mr.  Chadwick  is  the  descendant  of  a  Bunker  Hill 
soldier,  and  was  born  in  Lowell  on  Nov.  13,  1854. 
An  elder  brother  gave  him  his  first  lessons  in  music, 
and  while  still  a  schoolboy  he  satisfied  an  inward 
impulse  by  writing  dance-pieces  for  a  small  band. 
Later  his  brother’s  teaching  was  supplemented  by 
organ  lessons  from  Eugene  Thayer ;  and  after  a  year 

0 

spent  in  teaching  at  Olivet,  Mich.,  he  betook  him¬ 
self  across  the  water  to  the  famous  institution  of 
learning  at  Leipsic.  There  for  two  years,  1877  and 
1878,  he  worked  under  the  guidance  of  Reinecke 
and  Jadassohn.  The  next  year  he  spent  with 
Rheinberger  in  Munich.  When  he  returned  to  his 
native  land  he  was  at  once  given  an  opportunity  to 
display  his  gifts  and  accomplishments.  An  over¬ 
ture  on  an  American  subject,  “  Rip  Van  Winkle,” 
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had  created  much  favorable  comment  when  given 
at  a  conservatory  concert  in  Leipsic,  and  this  he 
was  invited  to  conduct  at  the  festival  of  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society  in  1880.  Boston  now  became 
his  home  and  has  remained  such,  though  his  activi¬ 
ties  as  conductor  have  been  extended  to  Salem 
and  Springfield.  His  position  as  musical  director 
of  the  festivals  given  by  the  Hampden  County 
Musical  Association  of  the  latter  city  has  borne  ex¬ 
cellent  fruit,  not  only  in  the  performances  of  that 
body,  but  in  the  inducements  which  it  held  out  for 
the  composition  of  choral  works  in  the  larger 
forms.  His  finest  achievement  in  this  field  is  a 
setting  for  soli,  chorus,  orchestra  and  organ  of  the 
mediaeval  hymn,  “  Phoneix  expirans,”  brought  for¬ 
ward  in  Springfield  in  1892,  and  by  the  Church 
Choral  Society  of  New  York  in  December  of  the 
same  year.  This  composition  is  a  veritable  delight, 
fresh  and  lovely  in  melodic  invention,  consistent 
and  dignified  in  conception,  exquisitely  delicate  yet 
rich  in  its  orchestral  coloring,  churchly  in  its  har¬ 
monies,  and  original  to  a  degree  most  gratifying  to 
the  believers  in  America’s  capacity  for  artistic  pro¬ 
duction.  Before  then  Mr.  Chadwick  had  composed 
a  “  Dedication  Ode,”  written  for  the  dedication  of 
the  New  Hollis  Street  Church,  of  which  he  was  at  the 
time  organist;  “The  Ballad  of  the  Lovely  Rosa- 
belle,”  “The  Viking’s  Last  Voyage,”  and  “The 
Pilgrims’  Hymn” ;  since  then,  in  the  same  de¬ 
partment,  the  “  Columbian  Ode  ”  for  the  dedication 
of  the  World’s  Fair  of  1893  in  Chicago.  The  list 
of  choral  works  is  a  considerable  one,  but  is  never¬ 
theless  outweighed  by  Mr.  Chadwick’s  instrumental 
writings,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  a  symphony  in 
B  flat,  published  by  Schmidt,  which  has  been  heard 
with  pleasure  in  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago  and 
elsewhere.  This  is  his  second  symphony,  the  first, 
in  C  major,  having  been  composed  in  1882.  He 
has  also,  written  four  concert  overtures  with  titles, 
these  being  the  one  already  mentioned  as  having 
been  written  in  Leipsic,  “  Thalia  ”  (performed  at 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  festival  of  1883),  “Mel¬ 
pomene  ”  (first  performance  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Dec.  24,  1887),  and  “The  Miller’s 
Daughter”  (performed  in  San  Francisco).  The 
“  Melpomene  ”  overture  has  been  performed  per¬ 
haps  oftener  than  any  other  American  composition 
at  home  and  abroad.  Mr.  Van  der  Stucken  pro¬ 
duced  it  at  one  of  the  concerts  of  the  Miinnergesang- 
verein  Arion  in  New  York,  and  also  at  the  Trocadero 


in  Paris  in  1889.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
has  played  it  repeatedly,  and  the  Symphonie  Ca- 
pelle  of  Copenhagen  brought  it  forward  in  regular 
course.  Mr.  Chadwick  has  also  made  notable  con¬ 
tributions  to  American  chamber  music,  including  a 
quintet  for  pianoforte  and  strings  in  E  flat  (pub¬ 
lished  by  Schmidt)  and  three  string  quartets.  His 
songs,  pianoforte  and  church  compositions  are 
numerous. 

Mr.  Chadwick’s  attitude  toward  “programme 
music  ”  is  scarcely  so  pronounced  as  his  choice  of 
titles  for  the  concert  overtures  would  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate.  He  is  fond  of  the  picturesque,  and  has  a 
decided  leaning  toward  vividness  of  color  in  his 
orchestration ;  but  a  critical  mind  and  sincere  ad¬ 
miration  for  logic  and  symmetry  save  him  from  the 
excessive  radicalism  into  which  young  composers 
are  so  prone  to  fall. 

Out-and-out  champions  of  the  programmatic 
style  as  influenced  by  Raff  are  Edward  Alexander 
MacDowell  (born  in  New  York  City  on  Dec.  18, 
1861)  and  George  Templeton  Strong  (born  in 
New  York  City,  May  26,  1856).  The  latter  com¬ 
poser,  now  resident  in  Switzerland,  gifted  with  an 
exuberant  imagination  and  great  facility  in  tech¬ 
nical  manipulation,  works  most  zealously  and  in¬ 
dustriously  in  the  large  forms,  but  always  with  the 
aim  of  depicting  scenes,  incidents,  or  characters 
through  the  medium  of  musical  tones.  He  has 
written  many  shorter  works,  of  which  this  cannot 
be  said,  but  as  a  symphonist  the  characterization 
is  apposite.  His  “Undine”  (op.  14),  a  sym¬ 
phonic  poem,  after  the  familiar  romance  by  de  la 
Motte-Fouque,  of  which  Liszt  accepted  the  dedica¬ 
tion,  was  brought  forward  on  March  31,  1885,  by 
Mr.  Van  der  Stucken.  A  symphony,  “In  the 
Mountains,”  followed,  and  was  also  performed 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Van  der  Stucken  at  a 
concert  of  American  music  in  Chickering  Hall, 
New  York,  on  Nov.  24,  1887.  A  second  symphony, 
entitled  “Sintram,”  in  G  minor,  after  another  of 
de  la  Motte-FouqutPs  romances,  was  played  at  a 
concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York, 
under  the  direction  of  Anton  Seidl,  on  March  4, 
1893.  The  score  of  this  work,  which  shows  high 
imaginativeness  and  dramatic  power,  has  been 
published  in  Germany.  Mr.  Strong’s  works  for 
male  chorus  and  orchestra,  “  Fahrender  Hornist” 
(op.  26),  and  “Die  verlassene  Miihle  ”  (op.  30), 
enjoy  much  popularity  here  and  abroad.  The 
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“  Sintram  ”  symphony  is  the  fiftieth  of  Mr.  Strong’s 
numbered  works,  and  is  inscribed  to  Mr.  Mac- 
Dowell,  to  whom  I  now  recur.  This  composer  was 
fortunate  in  having  at  the  outset  of  his  career  won 
favorable  recognition  in  Germany,  whither  he  went 
in  1879  after  having  supplemented  the  home  in¬ 
struction  which  he  received  from  Madame  Carreiio 
and  others  with  a  three  years’  course  (1876-79) 
at  the  Conservatoire  in  Paris  under  Marmontel  and 
Savard.  In  Wiesbaden  and  Frankfort-on-the-Main 
he  studied  with  Louis  Ehlert,  Carl  Heyman  and 
Joachim  Raff.  The  artistic  creed  and,  in  a  meas¬ 
ure,  the  methods  of  Raff,  Mr.  MacDowell  accepted 
and  has  since  practised  with  the  ardor  of  a  disciple, 
but  with  an  exhibition  of  originality  in  invention 
that  has  concentrated  on  him  a  large  share  of  the 
attention  which  music  composed  by  native-born 
musicians  has  attracted  of  late.  It  is  Mr.  Mac- 
Dowell’s  conviction  that  idealized  programme  music 
is  the  highest  form  of  the  art.  Perhaps  the  most 
eloquent  manifestation  of  that  conviction  may  be 
found  in  his  two  companion  pieces,  “Hamlet”  and 
“  Ophelia,”  which  he  wishes  to  have  looked  upon 
as  constituting  a  single  symphonic  poem.  This  is 
indeed  “  idealized  ”  programme  music,  —  music 
which  through  melodies,  themselves  characteristic 
and  strongly  delineative  of  moods,  and  the  har¬ 
monic,  thematic  and  instrumental  treatment  to 
which  they  are  subjected,  exemplify  the  lofty  pur¬ 
poses  set  for  the  instrumental  art  by  Liszt  in  his 
“Faust”  symphony.  In  orchestration  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Dowell  is  a  master ;  few  palettes  have  been  richer 
than  that  from  which  he  extracted  the  colors  for 
his  orchestral  suite  (op.  42)  in  A  minor.  This 
suite  is  a  set  of  four  short  pieces,  each  of  which  has 
a  title  indicative  of  its  contents.  The  first  is  called 
“  In  the  Haunted  Forest  ”  ;  the  second,  “  A  Summer 
Idyl  ”  ;  the  third,  “  Song  of  the  Shepherdess  ”  ;  the 
fourth,  “  Forest  Spirits.”  The  four  movements  oc¬ 
cupy  less  than  half  an  hour  in  performance,  and  in 
each  case  a  charming  poetical  conceit  is  stated, 
worked  out,  and  dismissed  without  a  redundant 
measure.  The  music  is  highly  picturesque,  the 
form  well  knit  and  logical,  the  melodies  and 
rhythms  captivating.  Mr.  MacDowell  has  accom¬ 
plished  what  I  am  inclined  to  look  upon  as  the 
finest  work  in  their  province  done  in  America  in  his 
two  pianoforte  concertos  (No.  1  in  A  minor,  No.  2 
in  D  minor),  which  have  been  played  in  Boston, 
New  York,  Worcester,  and  other  cities.  His  sym¬ 


phonic  poem,  “  Lancelot  and  Elaine,”  was  played 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  Jan.  n, 
1890  ;  but  his  most  popular  work  remains  “  Hamlet 
and  Ophelia,”  which  has  been  heard  not  only  in 
the  principal  American  cities,  but  also  in  Darmstadt, 
Wiesbaden,  Baden-Baden,  Sondershausen,  Frank¬ 
fort,  Breslau,  Weimar  and  Meiningen.  Nearly  all 
of  his  compositions  have  been  published  abroad  by 
Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  Hainauer,  Kahnt,  Fritsch  and 
Schmidt. 

Several  of  the  men  who  have  brought  honor  to 
the  cause  of  American  music  have  spent  a  consid¬ 
erable  portion  of  their  careers  abroad.  Such,  in 
addition  to  Mr,.  MacDowell  (who  did  not  return  to 
the  United  States  until  1888)  and  Mr.  Strong,  are 
Mr.  Arthur  Bird,  a  native  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  a 
diligent  and  successful  composer,  especially  in  the 
smaller  forms,  but  who  has  won  distinction  by 
a  Symphony  No.  1  in  A  major  (performed  by 
the  Symphony  Society  of  New  York,  Nov.  6, 
1886)  and  a  “Carnival  Scene”  which  Mr.  Van  der 
Stucken  brought  forward  on  April  23,  1887.  A 
suite  for  orchestra,  and  a  gavotte  were  also  heard 
here  in  1887,  and  two  Episodes  for  Orchestra  were 
played  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on 
Nov.  2,  1889;  and  Otis  B.  Boise  (born  in  Ober- 
lin,  Ohio,  on  Aug.  13,  1845),  now  in  Berlin,  a 
movement  from  whose  suite,  “  Romeo  and  Juliet,” 
was  a  feature  of  the  New  York  festival  of  1881, 
conducted  by.  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch.  A  case  of 
the  opposite  character  is  that  of  Frank  Van  der 
Stucken,  whose  labors  in  behalf  of  his  colleagues 
in  art  are  rendered  all  the  more  remarkable  and 
praiseworthy  from  the  fact  that  though  he  is  an 
American  by  birth  and  present  activity,  all  his  life 
from  childhood  till  1884  was  spent  in  Europe,  and 
all  his  ideals  in  art  were  formed  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  foreign  systems.  Mr.  Van  der  Stucken 
was  born  on  Oct.  15,  1858,  in  Fredericksburg, 
Tex.,  but  in  the  early  years  of  the  War  of  the  Re¬ 
bellion,  his  father,  a  merchant,  removed  to  Ant¬ 
werp.  There  Pierre  Benoit  became  the  lad’s 
teacher  in  composition ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  due 
as  much  to  that  distingnished  musician’s  example 
in  striving  to  animate  a  national  feeling  amongst 
Flemish  composers  as  to  Mr.  Van  der  Stucken’s 
innate  patriotism,  that  though  he  came  back  to 
America  as  a  stranger  to  a  strange  land,  he  had 
scarcely  fixed  his  domicile  in  New  York  before  he 
began  those  enthusiastic  and  persistent  labors  to 
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conquer  recognition  for  American  composers  which 
have  ever  since  distinguished  his  career.  His  style 
of  composition  shows  the  influence  of  the  modern 
Flemish  writers  and  Grieg,  who  aided  him  greatly 
while  he  was  making  his  European  reputation.  His 
chief  instrumental  works  are  a  Festival  March,  com¬ 
posed  in  honor  of  the  Miinnergesangverein  Arion, 
whose  conductor  he  became  in  1884,  incidental 
music  to  Heine’s  “William  Ratcliff,”  music  to  a 
lyric  drama,  “Vlasda,”  and  a  strikingly  excellent 
suite  of  pieces  based  on  Shakespeare’s  “Tempest.” 
Of  Western  composers  who  have  merited  attention 
because  of  their  instrumental  writings  I  have  yet  to 
mention  Johann  H.  Beck,  born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Sept.  12,  1856,  a  Leipsic  Conservatory  pupil, 
whose  principal  works  are  “Skirnismal”  (a  sym¬ 
phony  for  orchestra),  an  overture  to  Byron’s  “  Lara,” 
and  a  sextet  for  strings ;  also  John  Broekhoven,  of 
Cincinnati,  who  has  written  chamber  music,  and 
made  an  essay  in  the  use  of  native  folk-tunes  in 
his  “  Creole  Suite,”  given  in  Boston  and  elsewhere. 
Compositions  of  E.  C.  Phelps,  Brooklyn,  and  C.  C. 
Converse,  Erie,  Pa.,  have  found  their  way  on  con¬ 
cert  programmes  at  times,  but  not  into  publishers’ 
catalogues,  sharing  in  this  respect  the  fate  of  sev¬ 
eral  score  other  American  writers  whom  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  mention. 

One  of  the  earliest  American  composers  of 
pianoforte  music  was  Louis  Moreau  Gottschalk 
(1829-69),  whose  playing  and  compositions 
enjoyed  a  great  vogue  for  many  years  in  the 
United  States.  Coming  from  New  Orleans,  he 
had  a  high  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  the 
melodies  introduced  in  the  South  and  the  West 
Indies  by  the  African  slaves,  and  made  use  of  some 
of  them  in  his  fantasias  (“  Bamboula,”  “  La  Savane,” 
etc.) .  His  example  was  followed  in  a  few  instances 
by  Richard  Hoffman  (born  in  Manchester,  Eng¬ 
land,  May  24,  1831),  the  greater  part  of  whose 
pianoforte  compositions,  however,  are  in  the  ele¬ 
gant  salon  style  which  was  universally  popular  when 
he  came  to  the  United  States  about  forty  years  ago. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Sebastian  Bach  Mills 
(born  in  Leicester,  England,  March  13,  1839), 
who  has  been  Mr.  Hoffman’s  colleague  during 
nearly  all  of  his  American  career.  The  influence 
of  Dr.  William  Mason  (third  son  of  Lowell  Mason, 
born  in  Boston,  Jan.  24,  1829)  as  a  teacher 
has  for  so  many  years  obscured  his  reputation  as  a 
composer,  that  it  will  surprise  some  of  the  younger 


generation  to  learn  that  his  op.  1,  two  Songs 
without  Words,  was  published  as  long  ago  as  1845,. 
and  that  the  last  of  his  published  pieces  appeared 
in  1882,  since  which  time  his  -writings  have  been 
chiefly  pedagogical.  Mason  has  been  a  force  for 
good  in  America,  a  much  more  potent  force  than 
would  be  guessed  were  the  only  standard  to  be 
applied  that  which  he  got  by  his  lyric  pieces  de 
salon.  But  I  can  only  pay  him  the  tribute  of  ad¬ 
miring  mention  as  virtuoso,  player  of  chamber 
music,  and  scientific  teacher.  The  younger  gen¬ 
eration  of  pianoforte  composers  who  have  made 
their  mark  have  all  shown  devotion  to  the  larger 
forms.  Mr.  Henry  Holden  Huss  (born  in  Newark, 
N.  J.,  June  21,  1862,  educated  in  music  by  his 
father,  George  John  Huss,  O.  B.  Boise,  and  at  the 
Conservatory  of  Munich)  introduced  himself  in 
New  York  and  Boston  after  his  return  from  abroad 
with  a  Rhapsody  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra  which 
he  himself  played  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Gericke  in  November,  1886,  and  under  Mr.  Van 
der  Stucken  at  Chickering  Hall,  New  York,  a 
year  later.  He  had  played  the  work  before  in 
Munich.  The  seriousness  of  purpose  and  solidity 
of  thought  characteristic  of  this  work  are  also 
noticeable  in  a  trio  for  pianoforte,  violin  and 
violoncello,  in  D  minor,  and  also  in  an  “Ave 
Maria,”  for  female  chorus,  soli,  string  orchestra, 
organ  and  harp,  a  “Festival  Sanctus,”  for  chorus 
and  orchestra,  and  a  Romanze  and  Polonaise 
for  violin  and  orchestra.  It  was  with  this  last 
composition  that  Mr.  Huss  was  represented  at  the 
concert  of  American  composers  conducted  by  Mr. 
Van  der  Stucken  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1889. 
Though  his  most  pronounced  successes  have  been 
achieved  with  his  instrumental  compositions,  Mr. 
Huss  is  striving  earnestly  for  original  expression 
in  church  music.  His  classmate  at  Munich,  Mr. 
Arthur  Whiting,  of  Boston,  nephew  of  George  E. 
Whiting,  who  has  made  praiseworthy  contributions 
to  music  in  most  of  what  I  may  call  its  social  forms 
(chamber  music,  pianoforte  pieces  and  songs),  has 
achieved  his  most  signal  triumph  with  a  concerto 
in  D  minor  which  he  played  at  high-class  concerts 
in  Boston  and  New  York.  This  is  true,  too,  of  a 
most  industrious  composer,  Max  Vogrich,  who,  since 
the  successful  production  of  his  concerto  in  E 
minor  in  1886,  has  published  two  cantatas,  “The 
Diver”  and  “The  Young  King  and  the  Shep- 
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herdess,”  and  an  oratorio,  “  The  Captivity.”  Un¬ 
published,  as  yet,  are  “The  Culprit  Fay,”  a 
cantata,  and  “  King  Arthur,”  a  romantic  opera  in 
three  acts.  Richard  Burmeister,  German  by  birth 
but  a  teacher  at  the  Peabody  Conservatory  in  Balti¬ 
more,  has  won  encomiums  throughout  the  country 
and  in  the  chief  cities  of  Germany  with  a  concerto 
in  D  minor  which  is  full  of  Chopinesque  fire. 

III. 

From  the  time  when  New  Amsterdam  became 
New  York  date  the  influences  which  made  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  artistic  music  possible.  Those  influ¬ 
ences  were  English.  The  Dutch  had  neither  taste 
nor  leisure  to  bestow  upon  the  arts ;  but  when  English 
merchants  and  English  soldiers  had  begun  to  work  a 
change  in  the  social  life  of  the  town,  the  things 
which  embellish  civilization  were  speedily  intro¬ 
duced,  and,  naturally,  in  their  English  types.  The 
prevailing  form  of  lyric  entertainment  in  England 
at  the  time  when  New  York  became  ripe  for  a 
change  (and  for  three  quarters  of  a  century  or 
more  afterwards)  was  the  ballad  opera,  and,  ap¬ 
propriately  enough,  the  musical  play  took  its  begin¬ 
ning  in  New  York  with  the  most  typical  work  in 
that  style  of  composition,  “The  Beggar’s  Opera.” 
This  was  in  1750  when  Gay’s  clever  satire  had 
enjoyed  nearly  twenty-five  years  of  its  enormous 
popularity  in  England.  Its  production  in  New 
York  marked  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  seventy- 
five  years,  during  which  English  operas,  some  of  the 
better  sort,  but  the  majority  of  the  ballad  type,  were 
the  only  musical  pieces  given  in  the  New  York 
theatres.  The  composers  who  found  representa¬ 
tion  were  men  like  Arne,  Dibdin,  Arnold,  Storace, 
Braham  and  Bishop.  English  actors  and  singers 
populated  the  New  York  stage,  which  was  in  as 
close  touch  with  that  of  London  as  it  is  now,  and 
most  of  the  wandering  “  stars  ”  of  the  period,  such 
as  Incledon  and  Phillips,  who  came  in  the  early 
years  of  the  century,  visited  the  chief  cities  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  as  well  as  Kentucky,  stirring  up  an 
interest  in  theatrical  matters  as  they  went.  A  step 
in  advance  was  made  when,  in  addition  to  the  mu¬ 
sical  comedies,  then  so  much  in  vogue  (“  Love  in  a 
Village,”  “The  Devil’s  Bridge,”  and  “Lionel  and 
Clarissa”  will  serve  to  identify  the  type),  it  be¬ 
came  the  fashion  to  produce  foreign  masterpieces 
in  English  adaptations.  Thus  Bishop’s  arrange¬ 
ment  of  Mozart’s  “  Marriage  of  Figaro  ”  was 


played  as  early  as  1823,  the  same  year  that  brought 
“  Clari,  the  Maid  of  Milan,”  with  its  “  Home,  Sweet 
Home.”  In  this  latter  opera  the  English  com¬ 
poser  had  an  American  collaborator,  John  How¬ 
ard  Payne.  Two  years  later,  in  1825,  the  Italians 
came  to  contest  the  field  with  the  English,  the  first 
company  being  that  of  Manoel  Garcia.  Thereafter, 
for  sixty  years,  this  form  of  entertainment  held 
its  sway  over  the  tastes  and  affections  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  opera  public,  and  brought  to  our  shores  the 
finest  of  singers.  Garcia’s  company  included  his 
daughter  Maria,  afterward  famous  under  the  name 
of  Malibran,  who  married  in  New  York,  and  after 
the  failure  of  her  father’s  enterprises,  was  heard 
here  in  church,  concert  and  opera.  Garcia’s  com¬ 
pany  gave  seventy-nine  performances,  his  list  in¬ 
cluding  the  majority  of  the  popular  operas  of  his 
time,  —  the  period  dominated  by  Rossini.  When 
Garcia  departed  the  town,  English  opera  again 
came  to  the  fore,  and  with  improved  forces  gave 
English  modified  versions  of  the  principal  works  of 
Rossini,  Weber,  Boieldieu  and  Auber.  A  second 
venture  in  the  Italian  field  was  made  by  a  tenor 
named  Montressor,  who  was  urged  to  the  step  by 
Lorenzo  Da  Ponte,  Mozart’s  librettist  then,  and  for 
many  years  longer  a  teacher  of  the  Italian  lan¬ 
guage  and  literature  in  New  York.  Montressor’s 
enterprise  set  the  fashion  for  the  majority  of  its 
successors.  It  collapsed  ;  but  out  of  its  ruins  the 
indefatigable  Da  Ponte,  who  had  constituted  him¬ 
self  poet  in  ordinary  to  Italian  opera  in  America, 
and  resumed  his  old  occupation  of  constructing 
libretti,  reared  another  institution  with  himself  and 
Rivafinoli  as  joint  managers.  For  this  an  opera 
house  was  built  and  opened  with  great  eclat 
on  Nov.  3,  1833.  The  end  was  disaster  and 
scandal,  and  so  was  that  of  the  next  season  when 
Philadelphia  was  called  on  to  help  support  the 
institution.  The  principal  representatives  of  Eng¬ 
lish  opera  till  then  had  been  Miss  Catherine 
Leesugg  and  Mrs.  Holman ;  but  now  there  came 
Mme.  Caradori-Allan  and  the  Seguins,  and  in  1840 
Braham.  Thus  officered,  the  English  campaign 
went  on  right  merrily  until  1844,  when  a  rich  res¬ 
taurateur  named  Palmo  built  a  new  opera  house  in 
Chambers  Street,  brought  over  a  company  (including 
Catarina  Barili-Patti,  mother  of  Adelina  Patti), 
and  succeeded  in  dissipating  his  fortune  in  four 
years.  The  world  over,  Italian  opera  is  a  paradox ; 
it  thrives  on  disaster.  The  failure  of  Palmo  was 
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the  inspiration  of  a  still  more  ambitious  attempt  to 
acclimatize  the  exotic.  Since  the  Chambers  Street 
Opera  House  could  not  be  supported,  another  must 
be  built.  Thus,  in  the  united  effort  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  music-loving  and  public-spirited  citizens, 
originated  the  Astor  Place  Opera  House,  opened 
in  1847  with  Verdi’s  “  Ernani,”  then  a  nqj  elty 
in  Europe.  As  if  this  were  not  enough,  there  be¬ 
gan  now  a  vigorous  rivalry.  It  was  the  high-noon 
of  the  period  of  foreign  artistic  invasion  which  I 
have  tried  to  characterize  elsewhere.  New  York 
was  supposed  t£>  be  able  to  enrich  every  artist  and 
manager  who  chose  to  come.  The  first  rival  was  a 
company  from  Havana,  managed  by  Badiali,  with 
Luigi  Arditi  as  musical  director.  It  contested  for 
several  seasons  with  the  Astor  Place  company,  its 
centres  of  operations  being,  first,  the  old  house  of 
English  opera,  the  Park  Theatre,  Castle  Garden, 
and  Niblo’s  Garden.  Mr.  Max  Maretzek  had  now 
entered  the  field,  having  been  brought  over  from 
London  by  Edward  Fry  in  1848,  then  manager  of 
the  Astor  Place  Opera  House.  Amongst  the  artists 
whom  New-Yorkers  heard  in  this  period  of  won¬ 
derful  activity  were  Signor  Tedesco,  Marini, 
Romeri,  Borghese,  Steffanone,  Truffi,  Bosio  and 
Amaglia  Patti,  and  Signor  Perelli,  Novelli,  Perozzi, 
Benedetti,  Corsi,  Sanguirico,  Salvi,  Letkini  and 
Coletti.  The  enterprise  came  down  with  a  crash, 
and,  the  law  of  paradox  still  obtaining,  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Music  was  built  and  opened  on  Oct.  2,  1854, 
with  Grisi  and  Mario,  who  had  come  over  to  join 
the  Castle  Garden  forces.  The  history  of  all  its  pred¬ 
ecessors  was  repeated  by  this  house.  Ole  Bull, 
Ullmann,  Maretzek,  the  Strakosches,  and  finally 
Mapleson,  took  a  hand  in  its  management,  one 
after  the  other  struggled  through  season  after 
season,  made  fortunes  and  lost  them ;  and  when 
the  management  was  in  its  last  gasps,  another  group 
of  public-spirited  citizens  built  another  house, 
larger  and  more  expensive,  as  if  in  the  belief  that 
the  moribund  art  form  of  Italian  opera  needed 
only  a  new  home  to  quicken  it  again.  This  time 
over  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  were  invested, 
the  house  being  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
at  Broadway  and  Thirty-ninth  and  Fortieth  Streets. 
This  was  opened  on  Oct.  22,  1883,  with  an 
Italian  'company  headed  by  Nilsson,  Sembrich, 
Trebelli,  Fursch-Madi  and  Campanini,  under  the 
management  of  Henry  E.  Abbey  and  Maurice 
Grau,  who  had  received  a  guaranty  against  loss. 


The  guaranty  proved  to  be  but  a  trifling  fraction 
of  the  money  sunk  in  the  first  season,  and  the  long 
struggle  to  maintain  permanently  an  Italian  opera 
company,  which  had  begun  in  1825,  came  to  an 
end  —  for  the  time  being. 

In  its  place  came  German  opera,  which  for  thirty 
years  had  been  struggling  to  gain  a  foothold  in  the 
country.  In  all  the  principal  cities  of  America 
where  German  singing  societies  had  become  strong, 
influential  efforts  had  long  been  made  to  satisfy 
the  popular  want  with  amateur  performances.  In 
Milwaukee  the  Musik  Verein  gave  such  operas  as 
“Norma,”  “  Der  Freischiitz,”  Flotow’s  “Alessandro 
Stradella,”  Mozart’s  “  Zauberflote,”  Kreutzer’s 
“  Nachtlager  von  Granada,”  “  Martha,”  and  “  Czar 
und  Zimmermann”  between  the  years  1853  and 
i860.  In  the  same  city  Sobolewski,  a  German 
composer  of  real  ability,  a  pupil  of  Weber,  produced 
an  opera  on  an  American  subject.  The  societies 
of  Cincinnati  and  other  cities  followed  the  example 
of  Milwaukee.  In  New  York  the  Arion  kept  up 
the  custom  for  many  years,  but  here  the  spirit  that 
prompted  it  soon  found  other  mediums.  In  1855 
twelve  performances  were  given  by  a  German 
opera  company  in  Niblo’s  Garden,  and  this  was  the 
beginning  of  the  professional  movement.  But  for 
several  years  the  Arion  Society  continued  to  furnish 
choristers  as  on  the  notable  occasion  on  Aug.  27, 
1859,  when,  under  the  direction  of  Carl  Bergmann, 
“Tannhauser”  had  its  first  American  representa¬ 
tion.  In  the  course  of  the  next  two  decades  Ger¬ 
man  companies  emulated  the  English  and  Italian 
in  making  tours  through  the  country  after  a  season 
in  New  York,  but  there  was  nothing  like  perma¬ 
nency  of  result  until  the  lamentable  failure  of  the 
Italian  undertaking  in  the  spring  of  1884  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  offered  an  opportunity 
of  which  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch  was  prompt  to 
take  advantage.  How  he  did  this  I  take  the  liberty 
of  retelling  from  my  “  Review  of  the  New  York  Musi¬ 
cal  Season,  1885-86”  :  — 

“  Mr.  Abbey  had  made  losses,  however,  which 
gave  him  a  front  rank  in  the  long  list  of  operatic 
victims  reaching  from  Handel’s  day  to  his,  and  he 
was  unwilling  to  accept  any  responsibility  for  an¬ 
other  operatic  venture.  He  had  been  obliged  to 
call  in  the  full  assessment  of  $60,000  pledged  by 
the  directors  of  the  establishment,  and  lost,  besides, 
all  the  profits  of  three  other  well-paying  enterprises. 
He  offered  to  reorganize  the  company  as  the  agent 
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of  the  directors  and  to  conduct  the  season  as  their 
administrative  officer,  but  the  plan  did  not  meet 
with  favor.  Mr.  Abbey  shook  American  dust  off 
his  feet  and  went  to  London  to  retrieve  his 
fortunes. 

“  Then  began  the  search  for  an  impresario.  For 
a  long  time  one  seemed  to  have  been  found  in  Mr. 
Gye,  but  the  directors  exacted  pledges  for  a  high- 
class  of  entertainments  in  the  engagement  of  Mme. 
Nilsson  and  other  artists,  and  Mr.  Gye,  fearing  a 
bad  season  because  of  the  political  canvass  and 
embarrassed  by  the  absurdly  high  honorarium  de¬ 
manded  by  the  leading  artists  in  Italian  opera, 
dropped  the  negotiations  late  in  the  summer.  At 
this  juncture  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch  came  forward 
with  a  plan  to  replace  Italian  with  German  opera, 
he  to  assume  the  management  for  the  directors. 
The  energetic  musician  had  exercised  great  fore¬ 
sight  and  wisdom  in  developing  his  plan,  and  with¬ 
out  involving  himself  or  the  directors  had  secured 
the  refusal  of  the  leading  artists  of  the  cQmpany 
which  he  had  in  contemplation.  It  is  a  familiar 
tale  how,  in  the  space  of  a  month,  he  went  to  Ger¬ 
many,  organized  his  establishment  and  was  back  in 
New  York  preparing  to  start  the  enterprise  which 
seemed  the  most  venturesome  ever  undertaken  with 
opera  in  this  city.  The  artistic  basis  of  Dr.  Dam- 
rosch’s  scheme  was  essentially  German.  It  dis¬ 
pensed  with  the  ‘  star  ’  system,  except  so  far  as  the 
engagement  of  Frau  Materna  was  a  deference  to  it, 
and  substituted  instead  a  good  ensemble,  unusual  at¬ 
tention  to  the  mounting  of  operas,  and  the  bring¬ 
ing  out  of  dramatic  effects  through  the  other  stage 
accessories.  This  change  of  base  brought  with  it, 
naturally,  a  change  of  repertory,  and  the  Italian 
operas,  of  which  New  York  had  had  a  surfeit  for 
years,  wrere  put  aside  for  the  masterpieces  of  the 
German  and  French  composers.” 

The  new  regime ,  of  which  I  have  outlined  the 
genesis,  went  into  operation  on  Nov.  17,  1884. 
It  endured  seven  years,  growing  steadily  in  popu¬ 
larity  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  advance 
subscriptions,  which  amounted  to  only  $8,000  in 
the  first  season,  were  $72,000  in  the  last,  and  re¬ 
sulted  in  enriching  the  operatic  repertory  with 
Wagner’s  “Ring  of  the  Nibelung,”  “Tristan  und 
Isolde,”  and  “  Die  Meistersinger,”  besides  a  large 
number  of  new  works.  Dr.  Damrosch  died  just 
before  the  close  of  the  season  which  had  been  car¬ 
ried  through  with  a  loss  of  only  $40,000.  This 


result  was  so  gratifying  that  the  directors  resolved 
to  continue  German  opera  under  their  own  manage¬ 
ment  with  Edmund  C.  Stanton  as  director,  and 
Anton  Seidl  as  musical  director.  They  did  so  till 
the  close  of  the  season  1890-91,  when,  in  the 
face  of  a  steady  growth  in  interest,  they  reverted  to 
the  speculative  Italian  method  and  gave  the  house 
with  a  guaranty  of  about  $200,000  for  the  season 
to  Messrs.  Abbey  and  Grau.  These  gentlemen 
carried  through  one  Italian  and  French  season  at  a 
loss  to  themselves,  which  resulted  in  the  procure¬ 
ment  of  even  a  larger  subvention  for  the  next  year ; 
but  in  the  summer  of  1892  the  audience-room  of 
the  Opera  House  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  nothing 
was  done  in  the  season  1892-93.  The  contract 
between  the  stockholders  and  Messrs.  Abbey  and 
Grau  was  continued  in  force  for  the  succeeding 
season.  During  the  continuance  of  the  German 
opera  the  receipts  from  the  public  each  season  of 
about  sixty  performances  averaged  about  $205,000; 
the  stockholders’  contribution  averaged  $180,000. 

There  are  probably  as  many  grand  operas  as 
symphonies  buried  in  the  writing-desks  of  the 
musicians  of  America.  The  ambition  to  produce 
operatic  scores  has  always  been  in  inverse  ratio  to 
the  chances  of  publication  or  performance.  A  few 
men  have  succeeded  in  having  their  works  brought 
on  the  stage,  but  they  are  few,  indeed,  if  we  ex¬ 
cept  the  writers  in  the  light  and  comic  genre. 
Sobolewski,  the  German  (who  after  his  Milwaukee 
experience  in  1859  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in 
St.  Louis),  shared  his  ambition  to  create  a  national 
operal  with  several  Eastern  men.  William  Henry 
Fry  (1815-64),  whose  reputation  as  a  critical 
writer  on  music  (he  was  for  many  years  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  Tribune )  has  out¬ 
lived  his  fame  as  a  composer,  wrote  an  opera 
“  Leonora,”  which  was  first  produced  at  the  Chest¬ 
nut  Street  Theatre  in  Philadelphia,  his  native  city, 
on  June  4,  1845.  When  the  Academy  of  Music 
was  built  in  New  York,  an  ambitious  educational 
scheme  was  combined  with  it  which  came  to 
nothing.  In  1855,  when  Ole  Bull  was  manager,  he 
sought  to  encourage  American  composition  by  an 
offer  of  $1,000  “for  the  best  original  grand  opera, 
by  an  American  composer,  and  upon  a  strictly 
American  subject  ”  ;  but  two  months  after  making 
the  announcement  he  failed.  It  seems  more  than 
likely  that  the  agitation  which  Mr.  Fry  kept  up  in 
the  columns  of  the  Tribute  had  something  to  do 
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with  this  effort.  Mr.  Fry  believed  opera  in  the  ver¬ 
nacular  to  be  the  solution  of  what  was  already  con¬ 
sidered  the  operatic  problem  in  America.  At  any 
rate  when  Strakosch  and  Ullmann  took  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Music  for  the  season  1857-58,  they  per¬ 
formed  his  “  Leonora,”  which  was  written  in  the 
popular  style  of  the  times  as  influenced  by  Meyerbeer. 
Mr.  Fry  subsequently  wrote  a  second  opera,  “  Notre 
Dame  de  Paris,”  which  he  produced  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  under  the  direction  of  Theodore  Thomas  on 
May  9,  1864,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sanitary  Com¬ 
mission.  Mr.  Fry  was  also  the  composer  of  four 
descriptive  symphonies,  “A  Day  in  the  Country,” 
“  The  Breaking  Heart,”  “Santa  Claus,”  and  “  Childe 
Harold,”  besides  a  “Stabat  Mater.”  In  1878, 
Max  Maretzek  (born  in  Briinn,  Austria,  June  28, 
1821,  a  pupil  of  Ignaz  Ritter  von  Seyfried),  whose 
advent  in  America  I  have  already  recorded,  brought 
out  his  opera  “  Sleepy  Hollow,”  which  was  after¬ 
ward  performed  in  Baltimore,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
and  elsewhere.  Maretzek  is  much  better  known  as 
an  opera  manager  than  as  a  composer,  in  which 
capacity  he  began  his  career  in  1839  with  an  opera 
entitled  “Hamlet,”  for  which  he  also  wrote  the 
book.  The  opera  was  performed  at  Briinn,  Nurem¬ 
berg,  Bamberg,  Agram,  and  other  German  cities, 
under  the  direction  of  the  composer,  before  he  was 
twenty  years  old.  Perhaps  the  most  popularly  suc¬ 
cessful  comic  opera  ever  written  'in  America  (I 
am  not  speaking  of  the  farces  with  tunes  which 
masquerade  under  the  name  of  comic  opera)  is 
“The  Doctor  of  Alcantara,”  by  Julius  Eichberg 
(born  at  Dusseldorf,  June  13,  1824  ;  died  in  Boston, 
Jan.  19,  1891).  Eichberg  was  graduated  from  the 
Conservatoire  at  Brussels  in  1845  with  honors  in  the 
violin  and  composition  class.  He  came  to  America 
in  1857,  and  was  director  of  the  orchestra  at  the 
Boston  Museum  for  seven  years  after  1859.  This 
led  him  into  the  composition  of  light  operas,  of 
which  he  brought  out  four,  viz.,  “The  Doctor  of 
Alcantara,”  “The  Rose  of  Tyrol,”  “The  Cadis,” 
and  “A  Night  in  Rome.”  Mr.  Eichberg’s  col¬ 
laborator  in  the  creation  of  “  The  Doctor  of 
Alcantara,”  was  Mr.  Benjamin  E.  Woolf,  whose 
activities  have  been  so  evenly  and  successfully 
distributed  over  several  fields  as  to  make  classi¬ 
fication  m  his  case  somewhat  difficult.  Mr.  Woolf 
is  musician,  dramatist  and  critic.  He  was  born 
in  London  on  Feb.  16,  1836,  but  was  brought 
to  New  York  by  his  father  three  years  later.  His 


father,  an  admirable  violinist,  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  and  young 
Woolf  grew  up  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  concert- 
room  and  theatre.  It  was  therefore  but  natural 
that  he  should  drift  into  a  theatrical  orchestra  as  a 
young  man.  He  went  to  Boston,  became  a  player 
in  Mr.  Eichberg’s  orchestra  at  the  Museum,  pro¬ 
vided  the  capital  book  of  “  The  Doctor  of  Alcan¬ 
tara,”  and  in  1884  brought  out  an  entirely  original 
work  of  his  own  entitled  “  Pounce  &  Co.”  Besides 
this  he  has  composed  four  other  comic  operas, 
“The  King’s  Frolic,”  “Once  on  a  Time,”  “The 
Last  of  the  Fairies,”  and  “  The  Village  Orphan,” 
chamber  music,  overtures  (for  theatrical  use), 
and  several  symphonies.  For  twenty-one  years  he 
has  been  connected  with  The  Saturday  Evening 
Gazette,  of  which  he  is  now  editor-in-chief,  and  he 
is  the  author  of  many  society  plays,  of  which  the 
most  successful  is  “  The  Mighty  Dollar.” 

Lucian  H.  Southard,  a  Boston  musician,  better 
known  in  connection  with  his  organ  work,  wrote 
two  grand  operas,  “  Omano,”  founded  on  Beck- 
ford’s  “Vathek,”  and  “The  Scarlet  Letter,”  but 
neither  of  them  has  yet  reached  the  theatre.  In 
this  Mr.  Southard’s  works  have  met  the  fate  thus 
far  accorded  to  those  of  one  of  the  most  industrious 
and  capable  musicians  of  the  West,  Mr.  Frederic 
Grant  Gleason,  who  has  completed  two  grand 
operas,  excerpts  from  which  have  repeatedly  been 
played  in  concert  form  by  Mr.  Thomas  and  others. 
Mr.  Gleason  is  a  native  of  Middletown,  Conn., 
where  he  was  born  on  Dec.  17,  1848.  He  studied 
with  Dudley  Buck  (of  whose  operas,  “  Deseret  ” 
and  “  Serapis,”  mention  is  here  made  again  for  the 
sake  of  the  record)  and  at  the  Leipsic  Conserva¬ 
tory  (1869).  The  titles  of  his  operas  are  “Otho 
Visconti”  and  “Montezuma,”  with  Italian  and 
aboriginal  American  subjects  respectively.  Besides 
these  operas,  Mr.  Gleason  is  the  author  of  three 
cantatas,  “  God  our  Deliverer,”  “The  Culprit  Fay,” 
and  “Song  of  Praise,”  and  a  “Festival  Ode,” 
written  for  the  dedication  of  the  Auditorium  in 
Chicago  on  Dec.  9,  1889.  Another  son  of  Middle- 
town,  Reginald  de  Koven,  less  serious  in  matter, 
has,  perhaps  for  that  reason,  almost  completely 
dominated  the  operetta  stage  in  the  United  States 
since  1890.  Mr.  de  Koven  was  born  on  April  3, 

1  ^ 5 9 »  and  studied  pianoforte  at  the  Conservatory 
in  Stuttgart  (where  he  took  harmony  and  counter¬ 
point  in  regular  course),  and  Mathias  in  Paris. 
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He  made  special  studies  in  composition  for  the 
class  of  work  to  which  he  had  dedicated  his  talents 
with  Richard  Genee  in  Vienna.  His  operas  are 
“The  Begum”  (first  performance  Philadelphia, 
Nov.  7,  1887);  “Don  Quixote”  (Boston,  Nov. 
18,  1889);  “Robin  Hood”  (Chicago,  June  9, 
1890);  “The  Knickerbockers”  (Boston,  1893); 
and  “The  Fencing  Master”  (Buffalo,  Sept.  26, 
1892). 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  discuss  the  labors 
of  all  who  have  contributed  to  the  advancement  of 
musical  art  in  the  United  States.  I  am  conscious 
of  having  passed  by  many  who  in  their  localities 
and  by  those  who  have  fallen  directly  under  their 
influence  have  been  and  are  considered  the  peers 
of  many  of  those  whose  names  I  have  given.  In 
every  department  of  composition  names  crowd  upon 
my  mind,  —  names  that  have  and  names  that  have 
not  played  roles  in  publishers’  catalogues.  It  can¬ 
not  be  expected  that  I  shall  mention  them  all. 
Some  are  men  whose  tastes  are  fixed,  and  whose 
works  have  taken  on  the  stamp  which  are  likely  to 
mark  whatever  else  they  may  write,  —  men  like 
Silas  G.  Pratt  (born  Aug.  12,  1847,  at  Addison, 
Vt.).  Others  are  men  whose  successes  have  been 
made  in  one  field  of  labor,  but  who  are  working 
towards  loftier  goals,  like  Harry  Rowe  Shelley 
(born  in  New  Haven,  June  8,  1858),  a  pupil  of 
Gustav  J.  Stoeckel,  Dudley  Buck,  Max  Vogrich, 
and  Anton  Dvorak.  Mr.  Shelley  has  long  en¬ 
joyed  the  popular  rewards  which  come  to  the  man 
who  hits  the  popular  taste.  His  sentimental  songs 
and  compositions  for  the  church  have  made  him 
widely  known.  Matters  of  greater  pride  to  himself, 
however,  are  the  works  in  the  larger  forms,  chiefly 
orchestral,  which  are  but  coming  into  notice,  his 
overtures,  symphonic  poems,  suites,  and  a  concerto 
for  violin  and  orchestra.  The  body  of  song  litera¬ 
ture  inspired  by  appreciation  of  the  artistic  Lied 
of  Germany,  which  has  been  produced  in  the 
United  States  is  very  large,  notable  contributions  to 
it  having  been  made  by  George  L.  Osgood  (born 
in  Chelsea,  Mass.,  April  3,  1844),  Clayton  Johns 
(New  Castla,  Del.,  Nov.  24,  1857),  Ethelbert 
Nevin  (Edgeworth,  Penn.,  1862),  Homer  N.  Bart¬ 
lett,  Arthur  W.  Thayer,  A.  M.  Foerster,  B.  O.  Klein, 
Max  Spicker,  Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach,  and  Miss 
Margaret  Ruthven  Lang. 

In  the  preceding  pages  I  have  set  down  many 
estimates  of  the  artistic  value  of  the  compositions  of 


American  writers.  In  doing  so  I  have  applied  a 
standard  of  universal  validity,  not  a  national  or  sec¬ 
tional  one.  In  a  broad  sense,  there  is  no  nation¬ 
ality  in  art.  In  conclusion,  however,  I  wish  to 
indulge  myself  in  a  few  observations  on  the  pres¬ 
ent  status  and  the  future  promise  of  an  American 
school  of  composition. 

Perhaps  we  may  be  helped  to  a  point  of  view  by 
foreign  critics.  On  two  occasions  Europe  has  been 
asked  to  express  an  opinion  of  the  works  of  some  of 
our  composers  as  representative  of  American  music. 
Mr.  Van  der  Stucken  gave  a  concert  of  pieces  by 
Paine,  McDowell,  Foote,  Chadwick,  Buck,  Huss, 
Bird,  Miss  Lang,  and  himself  in  the  Trocadero  at 
the  Paris  Exposition  of  1889.  Two  French  critics 
discussed  the  concert  in  the  journals.  Writing  over 
his  pen-name,  “Charles  Darcours,”  M.  Charles 
Retz  said  that  American  music  was  not  yet  born,  but 
was  “seeking  itself”;  yet  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
place  the  American  composers  above  the  Russian 
in  facture ,  though  he  insisted  that  they  fell  short 
in  the  poetical  and  picturesque  character  of  their 
melodies.  Alfred  Bruneau,  a  composer  of  the 
younger  French  school  of  musicians  headed  by  C£sar 
Franck,  in  an  article  devoted  chiefly  to  the  lauda¬ 
tion  of  the  extreme  modern  tendency,  said  that  the 
American  composers  are  at  the  beginning  of  their 
career,  and  that  the  school  having  now  left  its  cradle 
its  efforts  must  tend  towards  the  search  for  national 
personality,  local  color,  and  characteristic  ideal. 
In  the  spring  of  1892,  Mr.^F.  X.  Arens  gave  Ameri¬ 
can  concerts  in  various  cities  of  Germany  and  finally 
at  the  Musical  and  Dramatic  Exposition  in  Vienna. 
Of  the  critics  of  the  Austrian  capital,  one  wrote  in 
the  Neue  Freie  Presse  that  American  music  was  as 
yet  only  a  reflex  of  European  culture,  and  therefore 
not  deserving  of  the  title  of  a  native  school ;  the 
writer  in  the  Wiener  Tagblatt  praised  the  schooling 
and  elegant  thought  of  the  American  composers, 
but  denied  individuality  of  style. 

If  any  one  should  feel  disposed  to  quarrel  with 
these  judgments,  he  ought  first  take  the  care  to 
observe  the  point  of  view  chosen  by  the  critics. 
The  manner  in  which  the  concerts  were  given  chal¬ 
lenged  an  opinion  on  the  national  character  of  the 
music ;  and  this  the  critics  could  not  find.  Their 
denial  of  the  existence  of  a  school,  however,  was 
based  upon  the  narrow  notion  that  a  body  of  com¬ 
posers  can  only  be  said  to  form  a  school  when  their 
music  exhibits  those  peculiarities  which  come  from 
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the  employment  of  elements  drawn  from  the  folk- 
music  of  their  country.  A  definition  based  upon 
such  a  conception  is  obviously  one-sided  and  in¬ 
complete  in  the  light  of  musical  history.  There 
were  recognized  schools  of  music  long  before  the 
folk-music  factor  entered  into  composition.  German 
ideals  have  mastered  the  world  of  music,  for  which 
reason  it  was  possible  for  Dr.  von  Biilow  a  few  years 
ago  to  say  that  the  best  German  music  at  the  time 
was  composing  in  Paris,  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg. 
By  this  he  meant  no  reflection  on  the  French  and 
Russian  composers ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  praising 
them  at  the  expense  of  his  own  countrymen.  I  do 
not  think  it  likely  that  the  best  American  music  will 
ever  be  strongly  differentiated  from  the  best  music 
of  Europe.  So  far  as  the  future  is  concerned,  the 
American  composer  who  is  following  the  example 
of  his  brethren  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy, 
and  Russia  in  studying  German  ideals  will  stand  an 
equal  chance  with  them  in  the  struggle  for  recogni¬ 
tion  as  soon  as  he  is  put  upon  their  level  in  respect 
of  appreciation  and  encouragement  at  home  and 


abroad.  These  things  are  necessary  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  that  “vigorous,  forward  man”  who,  as 
Bagehot  has  contended  in  his  discussion  of  the 
origin  of  literary  schools,  will  strike  out  the  rough 
notion  of  the  style  which  the  American  people  will 
find  congenial,  and  which,  for  that  reason,  will  find 
imitation.  The  characteristic  mode  of  expression 
which  will  be  stamped  upon  the  music  of  the  future 
American  composer  will  be  the  joint  creation  .of  the 
American’s  freedom  from  conventional  methods  and 
his  inherited  predilections  and  capacities.  The 
reflective  German,  the  mercurial  Frenchman,  the 
stolid  Englishman,  the  warm-hearted  Irishman,  the 
impulsive  Italian,  the  daring  Russian  will  each  con¬ 
tribute  his  factor  to  the  sum  of  national  taste.  The 
folk-melodies  of  all  nations  will  yield  up  their  indi¬ 
vidual  charms  and  disclose  to  the  composer  a  hun¬ 
dred  avenues  of  emotional  expression  which  have 
not  yet  been  explored.  The  American  composer 
will  be  the  truest  representative  of  a  universal  art 
because  he  will  be  the  truest  type  of  a  citizen  of 
the  world. 
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General  Reference  . 

930 

Anschutz 

324 

Baltazarini  .  .  .  . 

609 

“  Antigone  ”  . 

423. 434 

Barbaja  ..... 

52,  54,  67,  398 

Apel  .... 

396 

Barbereau  .... 

69 1 

Apthorp,  Wm.  F.  . 

95° 

“  Barber  of  Bagdad  ” 

600,  820 

Arcadelt,  Jacob 

20 

“  Barber  of  Seville  ” 

•  55>  56.  3°3.  885 

Arco,  Count  . 

279 

Bardi,  Count  .... 

I  40 

Arditi,  Luigi  .  .  . 

956 

Barezzi  ..... 

1 18 

Arens,  F.  X.  . 

959 

Bargheer  .... 

385 

“Arianna” 

34 

Bargiel,  W . 

594 

Ariosti,  Alilio  . 

196,  201 

Barmann  .... 

393 

“  Armide,”  Gluck  . 

229,  236,  238 

Barnby,  Joseph 

93° 

“Armide,”  Lully 

.  .  614 

Barnet,  John  .... 

.  .  .  •  890 

Arnaud,  Abbe 

230 

Barrington  .... 

273 

Arne,  T.  A. 

926 

Bartlett,  H.  N. 

959 

“  Art  and  Revolution  ”  . 

536  ■ 

Bartolini,  Dr.  .... 

333 

“  Artaxerxes  ” 

221 

Basili . 

785 

“  Art  Work  of  the  Future  ” 

536 

Bateson,  T.  . 

920,  921 

Artusi  .... 

•  33-  >42 

Battishill,  J.  ■. 

929 

“  Ascanio  ”  . 

.  704, 706, 709. 710 

“  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill” 

. 946 

“  Askold’s  Tomb”  . 

850 

Bauernfeld  .... 

374 

Astorga,  Emanuele  . 
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Bazin  ..... 

711 

“Athaliah”  . 

.  .  .  204 

Bazzini  ..... 

I  I  I 

Athalie  .... 

424,  434 

Beach,  Mrs.  11.  H.  A. 

959 

Atterburv,  L.  . 

929 

Beaumarchais 

283 

“Attila” 

I  20 

Beck,  J.  PI. 

954 

Attwood,  Thomas  . 

929 

Becker,  Albert 

595 

“Atys”  .... 

613 

Becchi  ..... 

545 

Auber,  — 

Beer,  Henry  .... 

473 

Biography 
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Beer,  Michael 

473 

Review  . 

.  .  660-664 

Beer,  William 

473 
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Beethoven,  Louis 
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451,  452,  460,  586,  813 
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“  Belshazzar  ” 
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Bellini,  R. 
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Biography 
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Benazet  . 

“  Ben  Backstay  ”  . 

Bendl,  Carl 
Benedict 
“  Benedictus,”  Mackenzie 
Benet,  John  . 

Bennett,  John 
Bennett,  Joseph 
Bennett,  R. 

Bennett,  W.  S., — 
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“  Berggeist  ”  . 

Berger,  L. 

Berggren 
Bergliot  . 
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Berlioz,  — 
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Berlioz,  Louis 
Bernadotte 
Bertin 
Berton  . 

Berwald,  J.  F. 
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Biedermann 
Bihary 

Billings,  Wm. 

Binchois 
Bird,  A.  . 
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Bischoff  . 
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Biography 
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Bjornson 
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Blagrove 
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Blow,  John 
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780 
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.  920 
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881 
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753-  754 
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385 
335 
737 
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492,  495 
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Boieldieu,  — 
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Biography 
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•  624,  743,  745,  746,  850 
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Boito, — 

953 

Biography  and  Review 

.  .  .  107-110 

General  Reference  . 
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Boito,  Camillo 
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“Bonaparte  Symphony” 

316 

Bondini  ..... 

284 

Bononcini  .... 

144,  196,  201 

Bordoni ..... 

201 

Borodin  ..... 

.  .  .  .  852 

Bott  ..... 

•  •  •  •  385 

Bottesini  .... 

109,  157 

Boucher ..... 

944 

Bourgeois  .... 

737 

Bouvard ..... 

73  7 

“  Box  and  Cox  ”  . 

894,  896 

Boyce  ..... 

926 

Braganza,  Duke 

.  .  .  .  226 

Braharn,  J. 

Brahms,  — 

928,  955 

Biography 
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Brandt  ..... 

394 

Braun,  Baron  von  . 

317 

Breidenstein  .... 

519 

Brentano,  Bettine  . 

318 

Brenner,  Genoveva  von  . 

390 

Breuning,  Eleonore 

312 

Breuning,  F.  . 

519 

Breunihg,  G.  . 

323 

Breuning,  S.  . 

316,  319,  323,  335 

Bridge,  Dr.  .... 

930 

Bridgetower  .... 

316 

Brindle  ..... 

923 

Bristow,  G.  F. 

946 

Broche  ..... 

633 

Brockes  ..... 

200 

Broekhoven  .... 

954 

Brown,  Dr.  .... 

.  .  .  .  402 

Browne,  Count 

Bruch, — 

314 

Biography 
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Bruckner  .... 
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Bruhns  ..... 
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Briill . 

596 

Brumel  ..... 
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Bruneau ..... 

959 
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Brunswick,  Count  . 
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Bull,  John  .... 
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Burgmuller  .... 

594 

Burmeister  .... 

955 
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894 

Burney  ..... 

224,  277 
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Buxtehude  .  168,  169,  183, 

!S4,  185,  196,  342,  573,  860 

Byrd,  H.  ... 

867 

Byrd,  T . 

Byrd,  Wm.,  — 

867 

Biography  and  Review 

.  .  .  867-870 
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612 
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920 

Caldara  . 

I45,  220 

Colbran  .... 

54 

“  Caliph  of  Bagdad,”  Boieldieu 

635,  636 

Coleridge  ..... 

374 

“Caliph  of  Bagdad,”  Rossini  . 

.  .  58 

Collasse  ...... 

736>  737 

Callcott,  Dr.  . 

929 

“  Colomba  ”  . 

903,  905 

“  Calvary  ” 

•  •  3S2 

Colonna  ..... 

144 

Calvisius 

177 

“  Columbian  March  ” 

930 

Calzabigi 

.  224, 

225, 228,  232, 234 

“  Columbian  Ode  ”  . 

952 

Cambefort 

735 

“  Comala  ”..... 

837 

Cambert 

735 

“  Complete  Art  of  Conducting  ” 

576 

“  Cambridge  Roll  ” 

914 

“  C'omponimenti  Musicali  ” 

.  .  210 

Campra  . 

736 

“  Concerto  in  A  minor,”  MacDowell 

953 

Camus  . 

735 

“  Concerto  in  C,”  Schumann  . 

452 

Cannabich 

277, 584 

“  Concerto  in  D  minor,”  Burmeister 

955 

Capen,  C.  L.  . 

880 

“  Concerto  in  D  minor,”  MacDowell 

953 

“Captivity”  . 

955 

“  Concerto  in  D  minor,”  Whiting  . 

954 

Carafa  . 

155, 746 

“  Concerto  in  E  minor,”  Vogrich 

954 

Caraman 

97 

“  Concertstrick  ”  .  .  .  . 

398 

Carey 

.  202,  927 

“  Consecration  of  Tones  ” 

.  3S0, 382, 385 

Carissimi 

144, 198, 574 

Conti  ...... 

220 

“Carman’s  Whistle  ” 

869 

Converse  .  .  .  .  . 

954 

Carmen  . 

698, 700, 701 

Cooke,  Dr.  .  .  .  .  . 

929 

Carmontelle 

269 

Cooke,  Capt.  Henry 

871,  923,  925 

“  Carnival  Scene,”  Bird 

953 

Cooper  .  .  . 

366 

“Carnival,”  Schumann 

45i 

Corder  ...... 

904 

Carte,  D’Oyly  . 

894 

Corelli . 15 1, 

*75. 

197,  21 1, 582, 880 

Carus 

441 

“  Coriolanus  ” .  .  .  .  . 

346, 430 

Carvalho 

541,  722 

Cornelius  .  .  .  .  . 

.  600, 820 

“  Castor  and  Pollux,”  Rameau 

620 

Coronaro  .  .  .  .  . 

157 

“  Castor  and  Pollux,”  Vogler  . 

392 

“  Cosa  rara  ”  . 

.  .  289 

Catalani  . 

.  .  158 

Cossel  ...... 

503 

Catel 

645>  744,,  746 

Cothen,  Prince  of  . 

•75, 177 

“  Cavalleria  Rusticana  ” 

.  158,  406 

Cotton  ...... 

935 

Cavalli  . 

143 

Cowan  ...... 

930 

Cavalieri 

141,  144 

Cramer  ...... 

3r4,  421,  589 
.  258,  265 

Cavedagni 

5i 

“Creation” . 

C  avos 

850 

“  Creole  Suite  ”  .  .  .  . 

954 

“  Cecilia  Mass  ” 

255,  265 

Creutz,  Comte  de  . 

624 

“Cenerentola” 

.  .  58 

“  Crispino  e  la  Comare” 

72 

Central  Musical  Soc. 

936 

Croce,  G.  della  .... 

139 

Chabrier 

756 

Croft  ...... 

924,  926 

Chadwick 

95 1 

Crotch  ...... 

882 

Chamisso 

456 

Cui,  Cesar  .... 

789> 

846,  S50,  852,  853 

Champein 

741 

Cuncius  ...... 

173 

Chanlieu 

.  .  646 

Cusins  ...... 

930 

Chappell 

914 

Cuzzoni  .  .  ■  . 

147,  201 

Charles  IX. 
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Czermak  ..... 

779, 863 

Charlotte,  Sophie  . 

196 

Czernohorsky ..... 

.  .  220 

Charpentier 

736 

Czerny  .  .  .  . 

3i4, 

324,  337, 763,  813 

Charpentier,  Mme. . 

878 

Czibulka  .  .  .  .  . 

779 

Cherubini,  B.  . 

93 

“Dafne”  . 

34 

Cherubini,  Luigi, — 
Biography 

93-101 

D’Agoult,  Countess 

D’Alayrac  ..... 

820 

74L743 

Review  . 

.  102-106 

“  Dame  Blanche  ”  . 

636,  746 

General  Reference, 

155.  317. 

33°;  37s.  436>  634,  636, 

“  Damnation  of  Faust  ”  . 

676,  680,  684 

Chezy,  Ilelmina  von 

641, 

743,  744,  747-  885 

398 

Damrosch,  L.  . 

Danby  ...... 

94L957 

929 

Childe,  Wm.  . 

924,  925 
676,  681,  684 

Dannliauser  ..... 

326 

“  Childhood  of  Christ  ” 

Dannreuther  .  .  .  .  . 

34L 

348,  544,  778,  810 

“  Choice  of  Hercules  ” 

.  .  207 

“  Dante  Symphony  ”... 

826 

Chopin,  — 

Biography 

759-774 

Danzi  ...... 

“Daphne”  .  .  .  .  . 

277,392 

546 

Review  . 

774-778 

Da  Ponte  ..... 

955 

General  Reference, 

369,  402, 

444,  460,  492,  792,  855, 

Dargomizsky  ..... 

850 

Chopin,  N. 

856,  879,  880 

Daser  .  .  .  .  ... 

“DasLiebesverbot.”  (See  Love  Veto.) 

4 

“Chorale  Book  of  Engl 

and  ’’  . 

884 

“  Das  Schwertlied  ”... 

394 

“  Choral  Symphony.” 

(See  “  Ninth.”) 

Daudet  ...... 

698 

Chorley  . 

384,  77i 

Daussoigne  ..... 

385> 

642 

“  Chough  and  Crow  ” 

929 

David  ...... 

386,  423,  751,  754 

“Chrislus” 

828 

Davidsbiindlertanze 

45 1 

Chrysander 

216 

Daye  ...... 

922 

Cimarosa 

62,  148,  155,  476 

“Day  of  Judgment” 

440 

Clapisson 

75i 

“  Deborah  ”  . 

.  .  204 

Clari 

144 

“  Dedication  Ode  ” 
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Clarke,  J. 

924,  942 

Dehn  ...... 

498,  785,  788,  793 

Clarke,  H.  A.  . 

942 

“  Deidamia  ”  . 

.  .  202 

dementi 
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Delattre.  (See  Lasso.) 
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410 

Della  Maria  ...... 
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Eichberg 

958 

Delsarte 
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EichendorfT  . 
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“  Demophon,”  Cherubini 

94 

“  Eighth  Symphony,”  Beethoven  ....  345 

“  Demophon,”  Vogel  .... 

94 

Eilmar  .... 

172 

Denmark,  Music  in  .... 

860-861 

“  Ein  feste  Burg  ”  . 

570 

Denner  ....... 

297 

Eisfeld  .... 

944,  945 

Depres,  Josquin.  (See  Josquin.) 

“  Elijah  ”... 

423,  432 

“  Der  Fliegende  Hollander.”  (See  “  Flying  Dutchman.”) 

Eliot  .... 

935 

“  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen.”  (See  “  Nibelung’s  Ring.”) 

“  Elisabetta  ”  . 

63 

Desmarels  ...... 

736 

“Elisa  e  Claudio  ”  . 

!55 

280 

Destouches  ...... 

736 
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“  Deux  Journees”  .  .  .  .  . 

.  .  96,  104 
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.  -  319 

Devienne  ...... 

• '  •  743 
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796 

“  Devil’s  Might  ” . 

851 

Eisner  .... 

.  .  .  760,  856 

Devrient  ...... 

41 1,  418,  420 

Emery  .... 

950 

Dezedes  ...... 
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“  Emma  di  Resburgo  ”  . 

478 

Diabelli  ...... 
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England,  Music  in  . 
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167,  174,  177,  178 

«  Di  Ballo  ” . 
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Erdmann 
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927,  928 
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.  .  .  863 
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876 
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.  .  .  .  840 

“  Die  drei  Pintos  ”  .  .  .  . 

398 

“  Erl  King  ”  . 
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“  Die  F'een.”  (See  “  The  Fairies.”) 

“  Ernani” 

120,  126,  956 

“Die  Meistersinger”  . 

536,  542 

Ernesti,  J.  A. 

179 

“  Die  Najaden.”  (See  “  The  Naiades.”) 

Ernesti,  J.  FI. 

178,  179 
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539 
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279,  282,  303 

Dietrich  .  .  .  ... 
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Esser  .... 

595 
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.  802,  806 

Este,  M. 

.  .  .  .  920 

Dingelstedt . 

.  .  820 

Este,  Th. 
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Esterhazy,  Caroline 

358,  359 

Dittersdorf . 

282,  294,  342,  580 

Esterhazy,  Count  . 

358 
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492 

Esterhazy,  Prince  Anton 

256,  257,  258,  317 

“  Doctor  of  Alcantara  ”  . 
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Esterhazy,  Prince  Nicolaus 

254,  256 

“  Don  Giovanni  ”  . 

283,  284,  289,  304 

Esterhazy,  Prince  Paul  . 
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Donizetti,  A.  . 

75 
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Donizetti,  G.,  — 
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Review  . 
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398,  400,  403,  404,  414 

“  Don  Quixote,”  De  Koven 

959 

Evelyn  .... 
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“  Don  Quixote,”  Rubinstein  . 

801 
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Dragonetti  ...... 
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93 
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. 

80 

“Egmont”  ...... 

3  >8,  344 

Finck  .... 

• 

570 
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Fioravanti 

PAGE 

1  55 

“  Fiori  Musicali  ”  . 

1 75 

Firmian 

274 

“  First  Symphony,”  Beethoven 

344 

Floquet  . 

739 

“  Florindo  and  Daphne 

1 

197 

Flotow  . 

596,  888 

“  Flying  Dutchman  ” 

380,  535.  55° 

F'oerster . 

959 

Fomine  . 

788 

Foote 

950 

Forde 

.  .  .  920 

Forl<  el  . 

236,  241 

Forster  . 

3i3 

“  Forty-sixth  Psalm  ” 

942 

Fouque  . 

790 

“  Fra  Diavolo  ” 

.  .  .  663 

France,  Music  in  . 

735-756 

“  Francesca  da  Rimini  ” 

951 

Francis  I. 

.  .  .  272 

Franchetti 

.  .  .  158 

P'ranck,  C. 

959 

Franck,  S. 

.  .  .  190 

“  Franfoise  di  Rimini  ” 

692,  696 

Franco  of  Cologne  . 

.  .  .  II 

“Francs-Juges” 

676 

P'rankh  . 

Franz, — 

245,  246,  250 

Biography 

463-466 

Review  . 

.  .  466-470 

General  Reference 

294, 402 

Frederick  II.  of  Prussia 

,  180 

Frederick  Win.  II.  . 

•  240,  255,  296,  314 

Frederick  Wm.  IV. 

423.  434 

“  Free  Germany  ”  . 

382 

“Freischiitz  ” 

■  37  8, 

382, 

394,  396,  398,  403,  414 

French  . 

938 

Frescobaldi  . 

15°,  !75>  573 

Fricken 

444 

“  Frithjof” 

522 

Froberger 

188,  195,  573 

Frohne  . 

171,  172 

Fry,  E.  .  . 

956 

Fry,  W.  II.  . 

957 

Fuchs 

3  62 

“  Funeral  and  Triumphal  Symphony 

”  •  •  •  685 

Furnbevg,  Baron 

.  .  .  250 

Fun 

.  220,  221,  587 

Gabrieli,  A. 

•  •  •  138 

Gabrieli,  G. 

Gade, — 

138,  573,  577 

Biography 

837-838 

Review  . 

.  .  838-842 

General  Reference 

460,  466,  593,  831,  860 

Gagliano 

34 

Galitzin  . 

323 

Gallenberg 

3i5 

Gallet 

699,  706 

Galli 

.  .  .  885 

Gallilei  . 

•  34,  I4I,  142 

Gallini  . 

256 

Galuppi 

145,  153,  849 

Giinsbacher  . 

324,  474 

Garat 

634 

Garcia  . 

286,  943,  955 

Garlande 

12 

Gatti 

736 

Geibel  . 

519,520 

Geminiani 

152,880 

Genast  . 

498 

“  Genoveva  ”  . 

446,  455-  459 

Gericke  . 

946 

Germany,  Music  in 

.  .  569-608 

Gesner  . 

179 

“  Gespensterbuch  ”  . 

396 

Gevaert  . 

751 

Geyer 

533 

Giasone  . 

546 
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Gibbons,  C. 

919,924 

Gibbons,  Edward  . 

. 918 

Gibbons,  Ellis 

. 918 

Gibbons,  0.  . 

.  .  .  .  916,918 

Gibbons,  Wm. 

. 918 

Gigault  .... 

. 610 

Gilbert  .... 

.  .  .  894,  897 

Gilchrist 

. 94i 

Giordano 

. 159 

Gl^dkowska,  Constantia  . 

. 763 

Gleason  .... 

. 958 

Glinka, — 

Biography 

785-788 

Review  . 

.  .  .  .  788-790 

General  Reference  . 

.  .  .  .  850, 878 

Gluck, — 

Biography 

219-231 

Review  . 

232-242 

General  Reference, 

262,  278,  289,  303,  372,  436,  476, 

546,  579,  639,  642,  739 

Gluck,  Marianna 

. 223 

Goethe,  186,  241,  304,  305,  318,  335,  370,  393,  417,  507 

Goetz  .... 

. 594 

Goldberg 

. 181 

“  Golden  Canon  ”  . 

. 869 

“  Golden  Legend,”  Buck 

. 940 

“  Golden  Legend,”  Sullivan  .....  892 

Goldmark, — 

Biography 

515-516 

Review  . 

516-5x8 

General  Reference  . 

. 863 

Goldmark,  Dr.  Joseph 

5 1 5 

Goldmark,  L. 

. 5 1 5 

Goldmark,  R. 

. 5r5 

Guldschmidt  . 

. 884 

Gombert 

.  18,  19,  735 

Gomez  .... 

156,  157 

Gomolka 

. 855 

“  Gondoliers  ” 

895,  897 

Gonzagne 

.  3 

Goss  .... 

891,  929 

Gossec  .... 

297,  739,  744 

“  Gotterdammerung  ” 

. 539 

Gottschalk 

. 954 

Goudimel 

.  19,21,735 

Gould  .  .  . 

. 938 

Gounod, — 

Biography 

719-726 

Review  . 

726-732 

General  Reference  . 

7°9>  75L  752 

Gounod,  J.  F. 

. 7>9 

“  Gradus  ad  Parnassum,” 

Fux  ....  587 

“  Gradus,”  Clementi 

. 772 

“  Grand  Mass,”  Liszt 

. 828 

Grassalcovicz,  Prince 

. 296 

Grau  .  .  .  . 

. 956 

Graun  .... 

. 578 

Graupner 

. 943 

Gray  .... 

. 930 

“Great  Preludes  and  Fugues,”  Bach  .  .  .  186 

Greco  .... 

. 43 

Green  .  .  .  . 

. 926 

Gregory  the  Great  . 

. 135 

Grell  .  .  .  . 

. 595 

Gretry,  — 

Biography 

623-628 

Review 

.  .  .  v  628-631 

General  Reference  . 

278,  302,  640,  738,  741,  743,  744 

Grieg,  A. 

. 831 

Grieg,  E.  H.,— 

Biography 

831-832 

Review  . 

834-836 

General  Reference  . 

862,  954 

Grill  parzer 

324,  368 

Grimm  .... 

.  228,  230,  269,  272,  277,  278 

Grimm,  J.  0.  . 

. 595 

Grisar  .  .  .  . 

. 751 

Grossmith 

. 894 

968 
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Grove 
Grzymala 
Guarnerius  Family 
Guerini  . 

Guglielrni 
Guglielmo 
Guicciardi 
Guidarini 
Guido  of  Arezzo 
Guillard 

Guilmant,  Alexandre 
Guiraud  . 

Guise,  Chevalier  de 
Gumprecht 
Gungl 
Gye 

“  Gypsy  Baron  ” 

Gyrowetz 
Habeneck 
“  Hagar’s  Lament  ” 

Hagerup,  Gesine 
Ilagerup,  Nina 
Haible,  Mrs.  . 

Hake,  John 
Halle  . 

Halevy  . 

Halevy,  J.  F.  E., — 

Biography 
Review  . 

General  Refere 
Hallstrom 
Hamerik 
Hamilton 

“  Hamlet,”  MacDowell 
“  Hamlet,”  Maretzek 
“  Hamlet,”  Thomas 
“  Hamlet,”  Tscha'ikowsky 
Handel, — 

Biography  ......  195-208 

Review  ........  208-216 

General  Reference,  147,  150,  169,  176,  191,222,234, 
262,  286,  293,  330,  427,  436,  470,  577,  926 


I51 
901 
62 
476 
315,  3i6 
51 

11,  135.  91.3 
230,  238 
756 
704 
.  609 

.  •  316 

494,  596,  945 

957 
492 

324,  328,  586 
•  378 

35i,  352 
831 
.  831 

288 
915,  923 
77i 
698 

665-667 
669-672 
697,  720,  750 
86 1 
861,  947 

206 
953 

958 
692,  694 
806,  808 


Handel  and  Haydn  Society 
“  Hans  Heiling  ” 

Hanslick 

“  Hark,  Hark,  the  Lark  ! 1 
“  Flarold  in  Italy  ” 


Biography 
Review 


Hartmann 

. 860 

Hartung 

. 375 

Haslinger 

. 762 

Flasse  .... 

202,  222,  274,  578 

Hassler  .... 

•  •  •  57L  574 

Hastings 

. 938 

Hauptmann  . 

380,  423,  595,  831,  891 

Hauser  .... 

525,  639 

Hawkins 

. 917 

Haydn,  Franz  Joseph, — 

936 

411,  412,  414 
490,  608,  781 

353 

678,  686 


245-260 

260-266 
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295,  297-  3°6,  3I2>  318,  337-  338,  421,  436-  584,  587 


Haydn,  J.  E. 
Haydn,  j.  M. 

1  Iaydn,  M. 
Haydn,  T. 
Hebbel  . 
Ileckel  . 
Hegel 
Heidegger 
Heine 

“  Heinrich  IV 
Heitmann 
“  Helena  ” 
Hellborn 
Helmholtz 
Helmore 
Henn,  Mary 
Henning 


und 


. 245 

245,  247,  282,  390,  391,  587 
245 
245 
459 
543 
305,  420 


d’Aubigne 


266, 


420, 


202 

44i,  456>  820 
403,  410 
176 
478 
374 
608 
891 
907 
418 


Henrici  ;  .  .  .  . 

PAGE 

.  190 

Henry  VIII.  .... 

915 

“Henry  VIII.” 

7°9,  7i° 

Henry,  Prince  of  Prussia 

255 

Henschel  .  .  .  . 

946 

Hensel  .  .  .  .  . 

419,  421 

ITenselt  .  .  .  .  . 

777 

“  Heracles  ”  . 

207,  215 

Herbeck  .... 

516,  781 

Herbert,  Lady  Maude 

.  900 

Herbert,  Victor 

942 

Hering  ..... 

409 

“  ITerodiade  ”... 

7i5 

“  Heroic  Symphony  ” 

316, 

340,  344 

Herold,  Adele 

648 

Herold,  Eugenie 

648 

Herold,  Ferdinand  . 

648 

Herold,  F.  J.,  ... 

Herold,  L.  J.  F„  — 

643 

Biography 

645-648 

Review  .... 

648-65 1 

General  Reference  . 

746 

“  Iieroum  Prosopographia  ”  . 

3 

Herve  ..... 

753 

Ilerz  .  .  .  .  . 

.  460 

Herzog  ..... 

525 

“  Hesione  ”  '  . 

736 

Heyse  ..... 

418 

Hieronymus  .... 

275,  278 

Higginson  .... 

946 

Hill,  A . 

198 

Hill,  T . 

398 

Hill,  U.  C . 

944 

Hdler,  F.,  324,  359,  374,  422, 

427,  446, 

448,  519 

593,  765 

Hiller,  J'.  A . 

215,  580 

Hilton  ..... 

.  920 

Himmel ..... 

314 

Hindle  ..... 

929 

Hinrichs  .... 

.  466 

Hobrecht  .... 

14 

Hodges  ..... 

938,  944 

Hoffman  .... 

393,  954 

Hoffmann  .... 

298,  605 

Hoffnaass  .... 

.  526 

Hofmann  .... 

855,858 

Holden  ..... 

938 

Holman,  Mrs. 

955 

Holmes,  A. 

754 

Holmes  ..... 

882 

Holtei  ..... 

.  420 

Holtz  ..... 

323 

828 

“  Holy  Elizabeth  ”  . 

Holyoke  .... 

938 

Holzer  ..... 

351 

“  Home,  Sweet  Home  ”  . 

930 

Homilius  .... 

181 

Hook . 

927 

“  Hora  Novissima” 

941 

Florn,  C.  E . 

938,  944 

Plorn,  C.  F.  . 

.  885 

Hornbostel  . 

.  410 

Hornemann  .... 

326,  831 

Horsley  .... 

929 

“  Hositzka  Overture  ” 

783 

Huckbald  .... 

•  11,  913 

“  Huguenots  ”... 

480,  482 

Humboldt  .... 

.  420 

Humfrey  .... 

924,  925 

Hummel  .  2S0,  286,  324, 

33 7.  42i, 

588,  762,  763,  878 

“  Humoreske,”  Schumann 

45i 

“  Humoreske,”  Grieg 

•  831 

“  Hungarian  Coronation  Mass’ 

828 

“  Hungarian  Rhapsodies  ” 

823 

Hungary,  Music  in  . 

863-866 

Huss  . 

954 

Hiittenbrenner 

•  358 

“  Hymn  of  Praise  ”  . 

432 

“  I  Capuletti  ed  i  Montecchi  ” 

68 
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“  Idomeneus  ” 

Ihlee  .... 

“  II  Crociato  Egitto  ” 

“  II  Trionfo  del  Tempo  e  del  Disin 
Immyns 
“  Improperia  ” 

“  Im  Walde  ”  . 

Ingegneri 

“  In  the  Fatherland” 

“  In  the  Haunted  Forest” 

“  In  the  Mountains,”  Foote 
“  In  the  Mountains,”  Strong 
“  Inventionen  und  Sinfonien 
“  Invitation  to  the  Dance” 
“Iolanthe” 

“  Iphigenia  in  Aulis,”  Cherub 
“  Iphigenie  in  Aulis,”  Gluck 
“  Iphigenie  in  Tauris,”  Gluck 
“  Iphigenie  in  Tauris,”  Piccin 
“  I  Rantzau  ” 

Isaak 
“  Ismene  ” 

Isouard  . 

“  Israel  in  Egypt  ” 

“  Isse  ”  . 

“  Italian  Symphony 
Italy,  Music  in 
“ Ivanhoe  ” 

Ivanof,  Maria 
[adassohn 
jaell  . 

Jagg'  • 

Jahn 

James,  Duke  of  Chando 
Janda,  Therese 
Jannequin 
“Jason” 

“  Jean  de  Paris  ’ 

Jeanrenaud 
Jennings 
Jensen  . 

“  Jephthah  ”  . 

“  Jerusalem  ” 

“Jessonda”  . 

Jewson  . 

Joachim  .  .  .38 

John  of  Dunstable 
John  of  Fornsete 
Johns 
Johnson  . 

Jomelli  . 

Joseffy  . 

Joseph,  Emperor 
“  Joseph,”  Handel 
“Joseph,”  Mehul 
“Joshua” 

Josquin  des  Pres 
Joukowski 
“Jubilate” 

“  Jubilee  Cantata” 

“  Judaism  in  Music  ” 

“Judith” 

Jullien  . 

Jullien,  A. 

Junker,  C.  L.  . 

“  Jupiter  Symphony  ” 

Jurgenson 
Kalcher  . 

Kalkbrenner 
Kalliwoda 
“  Kampf  und  Sieg  ” 

Kamppfer 
Kapsberger 
Reiser 
Keller 
Kelly 
Kemble 
Kerl 


anno 


427 


23°. 


44S 


264, 


293.  3°2 
378 
479 
197 
916 
30 

499,  50  ' 
33,  142 
498,  500 
953 
95' 
952 
176,  187 

393-  398 
894 
,  94,  104 
228,  235,  241 
238,  240,  241 
230 
'59 
570 
67 

635>  745 

206,  423 

736 
422,  431 
135-160 

895,  S98 

785 

595 
7°4 
410 
288,  305 


454 


260 


272, 

421, 

196, 

280, 


270, 


635> 


200 
411 
20,  342 
903 
636,  638 
422 

206 

594 

207 

942 

378,  380,  381 

903 

5°3,  603,  864 
913,914 
9'3 
959 
915 

146,  264,  272 
799,  864 

279,  282,  283 
.  207 

396,  641 
207,  423 

5-  '7,  1 8,  735 
786 
200,  206 
396 
537 
.  851 

945 

542,  544,  690 
337 
298 
■  803 

390,  39i 

691,  764,  765 

779 
394 
.  224 

574 

197,  200,  575 
•  250 

283,  296,  928 
.  400 

'95,573 


Iverner  . 

Kiel 

Kimball  . 

Kind 
Kinsley  . 

Kirbye  . 

Kirnberger 
Kittel 
Kittl 

Kjerulf  . 

Klausmeyer 
Klein 
Kleist 
Kletzer  . 

Klingemann 
Knaebel . 

Knecht  . 

“  Knickerboc 
Kochel  . 

Kocipinsky 
Roller  . 

Kompel  . 

Konneritz 
Ivontski  . 

Korner  . 

Kotzschmar 
Koven,  R.  de 
Krebs 
Kreisler 
“  Kreisleriana 
Kreissle  . 

Krejci  . 

Kreutzer,  C. 

Kreutzer,  R. 

“  Kreutzer  Sonata 
Krieger,  A. 

Ivrieger,  J. 

Krigar  . 

Kruger  . 

Kryzanowska 
Kiicken  . 

Kuhnau  . 

Kullak  . 

Kundiger 
Kunisch 
Kunst  der  Fug 
Kuntzsch 
Kurpinski 
Labarre  . 

Labitzky 
Lablache 
Lachner,  F. 

Lachner,  V. 

“  La  Clemenza  di  Tito  ’ 
Lacome  . 

Lacoste  . 

“  La  Dame  Blanche 
“  L’Africaine 
Laharpe 
“  La  Juive  ” 

Lalo 

Lamare  . 

Lambert 
Lampe  . 

“  La  Muette  d,e  Portici  ” 
“Lancelot  and  Elaine  ” 
Lang,  B.  J.  . 

Lang,  Margaret 
Lange  . 

Langer  . 

I.anghans 
Lanner  . 

“  La  Perouse  ” 

“  La  Reine  de  Chypre  ” 

“  La  Risurrezione  ” 

“  L’Arlesienne  ” 

Larrivee  . 

Lassen  . 
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400 


364 


456 
595 
938 
396,410 

3'3 
920 
181 
181 

779 
861 

937 

326,  595,  959 
410 
901 
421 
946 
474 
959 
293,  296 
848 
245 
385 
410 
856 
394,  396 
942 

958 
1S1,  581 
.  298 
45',  455 

368,  370,  372 
.  .  780 

430,  596,  645,  743 
314,  3'6,  324 
316,  344 

574 
188,  574 

779 
195 
759 
597 

177,  188,  264,  574 

793 
804 

375 

187 
440 
856 
737 
494,  779 
324,  907 

366,  526,  595 
5'9 

22  T. 

753 
736>  737 
636 
481 
230 
666 
753 
653 
735 
928 

481,  657,  748 
953 
95° 

959 
278,  279 

393 
242,  830 
487,  488,  494 
885 
670 
197 

698,  700,  701,  835 
238 
600 
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Lasso,  F. . 4, 5 

Lasso,  O., — 

Biography . 3-6 

Review  ........  6-8 

General  Reference  ...  22,  23,  24,  138,  570 

Lasso,  R . 4,5 

“  Last  Judgment  ” . 380, 

“  Last  of  the  Fairies  ” 

Lauska  . 

Lavatta  . 

“LaVestale” . 83,84,155, 

Lavigna  . 

Lavoix  . 

Law 
Lawes 

“  Le  Caid  ”  . 

'•  Le  Carnaval  Romain  ” 

“  Le  Cheval  de  Bronze’ 

“LeCid” 

“  L’Eclair  ”  . 

Lecocq  ........  697, 

“  Le  Domino  Noir 
Leesugg 
Lefebvre 
Legouve 

Legrenzi . 143, 

Legros  . 

“  Lelio  ” 

“LeMage”  . 

“  Le  Matin  Symphony” 

Lemonnier 

“  L’Enfance  du  Christ.”  (See  “  Childhood  of  Christ.”) 

“  Lenore  Symphony” 

Leo 

Leonard 
Leoncavallo  . 

“Leonora” 

“  Le  Pre  aux  Clercs  ” 

“  Le  Roi  de  Lahore  ” 

Leschetizki 
“  Les  Petits  Riens  ” 

“  Lestocq  ”  . 

“  Les  Troyens  ” 

Lesueur  .  .  .96,  676,  691,  720,  743, 

“  L’Esule  di  Granata  ” 

“  Le  Tableau  Parlanl  ” 

Letronne 
Leutgeb . 

“  Le  Vaisseau  Fantome 
“  Le  Val  d’Andorre  ” 

Levenstein 
Levi 
Lewis 

“  L’Homme  Arme  ” 

Lichnowsky,  Prince 
I.iehmann 

“  Life  for  the  Czar  786, 

“  Light  of  the  World  ” 

Lindblad 

Lind,  Jenny . 433,  434, 

Lindpaintner  ......  409, 

Lipiner  . 

Lipinski 
Lisle,  R.  de 
Liszt,  — 

Biography 
Review  . 

General  Reference,  1 1 1,  524,  362,  466,  497, 

538,  599.  768,  777,  792,  793,  795. 


Listz,  Cosima 
Locatelli . 

Lock 

Loder 

“  Lodoiska  ” 
Loewe  . 

“  Lohengrin  ” 

“  Lord’s  Prayer 
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924 

691 

686 

663 
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666 

753 
663 

955 

754 

724 
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277 

677 

7i5 

263 

224 


500 
146, 174 

525 

*59 
957 
645,  648 

7J5>  752 
796,  859 
277 
663 
681,686 
744,  747 
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326 
287,  288 

535 
670 
791 
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608 
3° 
3i7 
780 
788,  806 
892 
420,  861 
861,  945 
412,  592 

5l7 

856 

744 

813-822 
822-830 
504,  536, 
832,  847, 
864,  879 
820,  947 
152 
924 

946 
104 
596 
537 
380 
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“  Loreley  ”... 

.  .  .  .  520 

Lortzing 

409,  595 

“  Lotario  ”... 

.  .  .  .  202 

Lotti  .... 

145,  197,  201 

“  Love  Veto” 

534 

Low  .... 

167 

Lowe  .... 

923 

Lubbert  .... 

480 

Ltibeck  .... 

168 

Lucas  .... 

882,  903 

“  Lucia  di  Lammermoor  ” 

78 

“  Lucretia  ”  . 

.  .  .  .  410 

“  Lucrezia  Borgia  ” 

.  .  .  .  78 

Ludwig,  Duke 

391,  392 

Ludwig  II. 

542 

“  Luisa  Miller  ” 

.  .  .  .  121 

Lully, - 

Biography 

.  .  .  609-612 

Review  . 

.  .  .  612-614 

General  Reference  . 

154, 

236,  262,  582,  735,  736 

Luther  .... 

15,  21,  I90,  57O 

“  Liitzow’s  wilde  Jagd  ”  . 

394 

“  Lyre  and  Sword  ” 

394 

“  Maccabees  ” 

802 

MacDowell 

952,  953 

Macfarren 

890,  904,  930 

Mackenzie,  — 

Biography 

903-904 

Review  . 

905-906 

General  Reference  . 

.  •  .  930 

“  Magic  Flute  ” 

.  282,  287,  288,  305 

“  Maid  of  Orleans  ” 

884 

Maier  .... 

525 

Maillart  .... 

751 

Maier  . . 

335 

Malibran 

955 

Maly  .... 

.  .  .  .  292 

“  Manfred,”  Schumann  . 

448,  455,  459 

“  Manfred  Symphony,”  Tscha'ikowsky  .  8c6,  808,  809 

Mangot  .... 

618 

Manns  .... 

903 

“Manon” 

712,  715 

Manzoni 

132 

Manzuoli 

273,  274 

Mapleson 

956 

Marais  .... 

736,  737 

Marcello 

145,  219 

Marchand 

.  .  174,  201,  616 

Marchetti 

157 

Marenzio 

.  .  .  140 

Maresch  ... 

848,  849 

Maretzek 

956,  958 

“  Margherita  d’Angiu  ”  . 

478,  480 

Maria  .... 

137 

Maria  Theresa 

.  .  .  .  272 

“  Mariazell  Mass  ”  . 

255,  265 

Marie  Antoinette  . 

.  .  .  228,  272 

“  Marie  Madeleine” 

7*5 

Marliani,  Mme. 

770 

“Marmion”  . 

946 

Marmontel 

229,  230,  697,  704,  878 

Maroncelli  . 

944 

Marschner,  — 

Biography 

.  .  .  409-41 1 

Review  . 

412-414 

General  Reference  . 

408,  441,  592 

“Martha”  . 

596 

M ’Arthur 

791 

Martin  .... 

.  .  .  .  289 

Martini,  Padre 

144,  146,  274,  474 

Martini.  (See  Schwarzendorf.) 

Martucci 

111,154 

Marx  .... 

220,  420 

Marxsen 

5°3 

Mascagni 

158,566 

Mason,  I.. 

938 

Mason,  W. 

945,954 

Masse  .  ... 

75 *>  752 
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Massenet, — 

PAGE 

Monnet  . 

Biography 

71 1-714 

Monpou . 

Review  . 

714-716 

Monsigny 

278, 

General  Reference 

752,  753 

Monteclair 

“  Mass  in  D,”  Paine 

948 

Monte,  Philip  de  . 

Mather  . 

935 

Monteverde,  — 

Mathews 

36 

Biography 

Mathison 

•  •  •  831 

Review  . 

Matho  . 

737 

General  Reference 

142,  154, 

Mattei,  D. 

43 

Monteverde.  G.  C.  . 

Mattei,  S. 

•  5B76 

“’Montezuma  ” 

Mattheson 

196,  200,  575,  576 

Montressor 

.  .  .  . 

Matzka  . 

945 

“  Moonlight  Sonata  ” 

Maucourt 

375 

“Moravian  Echoes” 

Maximilian 

275,  31 1,  390 

Morlacchi 

Mayer,  C. 

878 

Morley  . 

Mayer,  J.  S.  . 

75 

Morzin,  Count 

“  May  Queen  ” 

884 

Moscheles,  153,  31 

8,  324,  4 1 9.  42i,  440,  770,  7 

Mayrhofer 

355-  356,  359,  374 

j 

Mazarin 

735 

Mosenthal,  H.  S.  . 

Mazzara,  Count 

.  .  .  885 

Mosenthal,  J.  . 

.  .  .  . 

Mazzucato 

.  .  .  107 

“  Moses  in  Egypt  ”  . 

McCormick 

936 

Moszkowski  . 

Mechetti 

498 

Moulinier 

“  Medecin  Malgre  Lui  ” 

.  .  .  722 

Mouret  . 

“  Medee  ” 

.  96, 104 

Moussorgsky  . 

Mehul,  — 

Mouton  . 

Biography 

.  -  . 

639-642 

Mozart,  Maria  Anna 

Review  . 

.  .  642-644 

Mozart,  J.  G.  . 

.  .  .  .  . 

General  Reference 

•  96,  645,  743,  746 

Mozart,  Karl  . 

Meinardus 

448 

Mozart,  Leopold  .  260,  269,  272,  273,  276,  282, 

“  Meistersinger” 

536,  542 

Mozart,  \V.  A., — 

Melis 

779 

Biography 

. 

“  Melpomene  ”  overture 

952 

Review  . 

Mendelssohn,  A. 

417,  419 

General  Reference 

234, 

249,  255,  256,  263,  3 

Mendelssohn,  Fanny 

417,  420,  421 

338, 

369,  372,  376,  382,  3 

Mendelssohn,  — 

421,  436,  549,  579,  5 

Biography 

417-424 

Mozart,  Wolfgang,  son 

Review  . 

424-436 

“  Mozartiana” 

General  Reference,  354,  366,  369,  380,  408,  442,  444, 

Muffat  . 

446,  452, 

460,  463,  466,  469,  497,  592,  677, 

M  idler,  S. 

765-  767,  776> 

814,  837,  839,  884 

Muller,  W.  . 

Mendelssohn,  M. 

417 

Muris 

“  Mephistopheles”  . 

107,  108 

Musard  . 

Merbecke 

915 

“  Musicalische  Opler  ” 

Mercadante 

1 55 

Muthel  .  .  ■  . 

Mereaux 

741 

“  Nabucco  ”  . 

Merelli  . 

.  .  .  120 

Nannini 

“  Merlin  ” 

516,  517,  863 

Napoleon 

•  97,  293,  3i6,  317, 

“  Merry  War  ” 

492,  495 

Natalucci 

“  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  ”  . 

596 

“Nativity” 

Merulo  . 

138,  573 

Naumann 

“Messiah” 

.  .  206, 

207,  215,  286,  423 

Neate 

Metastasio 

.  .  .  248 

Neefe 

Metternich,  Princess 

541 

Neitzel  . 

Meyer,  C. 

•  ■  •  785 

Neri 

Meyerbeer,  — 

Nero,”  Handel  . 

Biography 

473-481 

“Nero,”  Rubinstein 

Review  . 

481-485 

“  Nerone  ” 

General  Reference, 

3 76>  393,  408, 

422,  460,  535,  537, 

Nessler  . 

592,  671,  680,  750 

Neumeister 

172, 

Michael 

177 

Neupert  . 

Mickiewciz 

772 

Nevin 

“  Middle  Asia  ” 

•  •  •  853 

“  Newly-Opened  Orchestra  ” 

“  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,”  Mendelssohn,  420,  424,  428 

“Nibelung’s  Ring” 

Mielich  . 

5 

Nicode  . 

“  Mignon  ” 

692,  694 

Nicolai,  F. 

“  Mikado  ”  . 

894 

Nicolai,  0. 

Mikuli  . 

.  .  .  856 

Nicolo  . 

“  Miller  and  his  Men” 

930 

Niecks  . 

“  Miller’s  Daughter  ” 

952 

“  Night  in  Rome  ”  . 

Mills 

954 

Nikisch  . 

Minnelied 

569 

Nilsson 

Moke,  Marie  . 

677 

“Ninth  Symphony,”  Beethoven,  320,  343.  344,  3. 

Moller 

.  .  .  170 

731,  823,  c 

Mollier  . 

735 

Nissen  . 

Moncenigo 

35 

Nohl 

Moniuszko 

856 

“  Non  nobis  Domine” 

• 

. 

PAGE 

738 
751 
738,  741 

737 

22 

33-35 

36 

546,  574 
33 
958 

943.955 
315 
783 
396 


831,  891 
516 
942,  945 
58 
858 
735 
737 
853 
18,  735 
269, 272 
269 
289 


269-290 

93-306 

11.  328, 


289 

810 

210 

374 
420 
11 
488 
187 
181 
126 
37.  Ho 
126,  640 
hi 
950 
384,  578 
334,  878 

31 1 

803 

27 

197 
802 
I  IO 

596 
190 
861 
959 
576 
537 
600 
226 
596 
746 

759 
958 
946 
861 
346, 


109, 

76. 


503 

347 

868 
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Nordraak 

TAGE 

. 831 

“  Penitential  Psalms  ” 

FACE 

4 

“  Norma  ” 

.  08,  72,  149 

“  Penthesilea  ” 

516,  518 

Norman  . 

. 861 

Pepusch .... 

.  .  .  926 

Norway,  Music  in  . 

861-863 

Pepys  .... 

925,  926 

“  Notre  Dame  de  Paris 

>> 

. 958 

Perdigal .... 

735 

“  Noveletten  ” 

. 45 1 

Pergolese,  — 

Novello  . 

. 929 

Biography 

.  43-46 

Noverre  . 

. 277 

Review  . 

.  .  .  46-48 

“  Oberon  ” 

400,  404 

General  Reference  . 

.  .  .  146 

“  Ocean  Symphony  ” 

. 801 

Peri  .... 

■  36,  142,  546,  552 

Ockeghem 

13,14,15,17 

Perkins  .... 

936,  938 

“  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia’s  Day  ” 

. 286 

Perotin  .... 

.  12,  24 

Odington 

. 12 

Perrin  .... 

735 

“  Odysseus  ”  . 

. 523 

“  Persee  ”... 

.  .  .  -614 

“CEdipus  Coloneus” 

424,  434 

Peterin  .... 

.  .  .  269 

“  CEdipus  Tyrannus  ” 

. 949 

Peter  the  Great 

849 

Offenbach 

496,  753 

Petrella  .... 

156 

“  Olimpiade  ”  . 

. 44.  45 

Petrucci  .... 

•  I3»  HQ 

Oliver 

. 938 

Pfeiffer,  M.  . 

378 

“Olympia” 

. 85 

Pfeiffer,  T.  . 

310 

“Once  on  a  Time” 

. 958 

“  Phantasiestiicke  ” 

45 1 

Onslow  . 

. 4i9 

Phelps  .... 

954 

“  Opera  and  Drama  ” 

. 536 

“  Philemon  et  Baucis  ”  . 

723.  730 

“  Ophelia  ” 

. 953 

Philharmonic  Society 

378 

“  Orfeo  ” 

. 34 

Philidor  .... 

278.  736,  738,  74i 

“  Organ  passacaglio  ” 

. 185 

“  Phcebus,  Arise  ”  . 

950 

“  Orgelbiichlein  ”  . 

.  ....  183 

“  Phoneix  expirans  ” 

952 

“Orione” 

. 297 

Piccinni  .... 

147,  155,  229,  740,  741 

“Orpheus”  . 

224,  229,  232 

Piccioli  .... 

.  .  .  804 

Osgood  . 

. 959 

Piexercourt 

480 

“  Otello  ” 

109,  123,  129 

“  Pilgrimage  of  the  Rose  ” 

448 

“Othello”  . 

. 947 

“  Pilgrimage  to  Beethoven  ” 

535 

“  Otho  Visconti  ”  . 

. 958 

Pillet  .... 

535 

Ottoboni,  Pietro 

15L  x97 

“  Pinafore  ”  . 

894 

Ouseley  . 

. 930 

“Pirata”- 

68 

“  Oxford  Symphony  ” 

256,  263 

“  Pirates  of  Penzance  ”  . 

894,  897 

Pachelbel 

.  166,  173,  183,  185,  573 

Pisaroni  .... 

478 

Pacini 

. 64 

Pistocc'ni 

147 

Paderewski 

.  .  .  .  855,  858 

Pitsch  .... 

780 

Paer  .  .  . 

. 155.  720 

Pius  IV.  .... 

136 

Paganini 

153.  378,  442,  678,  814 

Plaidy  .... 

891 

“  Pagliacci  ”  . 

. 159 

Planard,  Mme. 

654 

Paine 

348,  608,  940,  947 

Planche  .... 

400,  404,  41 1,  412 

Paisiello 

.  55,  62,  146;  283,  289,  476 

Planer,  W.  . 

534 

Paladilhe 

. 753 

Playford  .... 

871 

Palestrina,  — 

Pleyel  .... 

289,  586,  744 

Biography 

.  25-28 

Pohl  .... 

263,  273,  488 

Review  . 

.  28-31 

Poise  .... 

75x>  753 

General  Reference 

•  8,  24,  136,  137,  189 

Poland,  Music  in  . 

855-859 

Palmo  . 

. 955 

Polledro 

396 

“  Papillons  ”  . 

. 45 1 

“  Polyeucte  ”  . 

725 

“  Paradise  and  the  Peri 

446,  457 

“ Pomone ”  . 

735 

“  Paradise  Lost  ”  . 

. 802 

Ponchielli 

156,  157 

“  Pardon  de  Ploermel  ” 

406,  480,  484 

Ponte,  L.  da  . 

248,  250,  283,  284,  286 

“  Parisina  ” 

. 882 

Porpora  .... 

146,  147,  248,  250 

“  Paris  and  Helen  ” 

227,  235 

Postel  .... 

.  .  .  196 

“Paris  Symphony” 

278,  297 

Potter  .... 

882 

Parker,  J.  C.  D. 

. 938 

“  Pounce  &  Co.  ”  . 

958 

Parker,  H.  W. 

. 94i 

Praeger  .... 

545 

Parratt  .  •  . 

. 93° 

Praetorius 

573 

Parry,  *— 

Pratt  .... 

959 

Biography  and  Review 

.  .  .  .  899-902 

“  Preciosa  ”  . 

398 

General  Reference 

. 565 

“  Prince  Frederick  of  Plomburg  ” 

.  .  .  410 

Parry,  G. 

. 899 

“  Princess  Ida” 

894 

“  Parsifal  ” 

. 544 

Proch  .... 

597 

Parsons,  R.  . 

. 915 

“  Prometheus,”  Beethoven 

344 

Parsons,  \V.  . 

. 923 

“  Prometheus,”  Goldmark 

516,  518 

Pasdeloup 

7I2>  754 

“  Prometheus,”  Schubert 

354 

Pasque  . 

. 393 

“  Prophete  ”  . 

.  .  480, 482 

“  Passion  Music  ”  . 

178,  150,  191 

Provesi  .... 

1 18 

“  Pastoral  Symphony,” 

Beethoven  ....  343 

Purcell,  — 

“  Pastorale^”  Cambert 

. 735 

Biography 

871-874 

“  Patience  ”  . 

. 894 

Review  . 

874-876 

Patten,  Eliz.  . 

. 9*9 

General  Reference  . 

206,  924,  926 

Paxton  . 

. 929 

Purcell,  T. 

.  .  .  871 

Payne  . 

. 955 

“  Puritani  ”... 

70 

“  Peer  Gynt ”  . 

. 835 

Pushkin  .... 

7S6,  790 

Peladan 

•  •  •  834 

Quaglio  .  .  •  . 

.  .  .  278 
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Quarry  .... 

PAGE 

907 

“  Rodrigo  ”..... 

PAGE 

197 

“  Queen  of  Sheba  ” 

516,517,863 

“Rogneda”  ..... 

■  •  •  851 

“Queen’s  Lace  Handkerchief” 

492 

“  Roland,”  Gluck  .... 

229,  230 

Quickelberg,  van  . 

'  •  3 

“  Roland,”  Piccini  .... 

.  .  .  148 

Quinault 

.  .  236, 614 

Rollet . 

227,  229,  235 

Raaff  .... 

277 

Roman  ...... 

.  .  .  861 

Raff,  F.  J. 

497 

Romberg . 

586 

Raff,  J.  J.,  - 

“  Romeo  and  Juliet,”  Berlioz. 

.  .  678, 685 

Biography 

497-499 

“  Romeo  and  Juliet,”  Boise  . 

953 

Review  . 

500-502 

“  Romeo  and  Juliet,”  Gounod 

724,  726,  728,  730 
.  806,  808,  809 

General  Reference  . 

598,  953 

“Romeo  and  Juliet,”  Tschaikowsky 

Rameau,  — 

“  Romilda  e  Costanza”  . 

478 

Biography 

615-618 

Ronchetti . 

107 

Review  . 

620-622 

Rooke  ...... 

885 

Rasumowsky  . 

314 

Rore,  C.  de 

20,  138 

“  Ravenswood  ” 

906 

“  Rosamunde  ”  .  .  .  . 

362,  892 

Read  .... 

938 

Rosel  ...... 

418 

“  Reading  Rota  ”  . 

9i3 

Rosen,  Mile.  ..... 

.  .  .  885 

“  Realm  of  Fancy” 

950 

Rosenmiiller  ..... 

575-  577 

Reber  .... 

7iL  75L  774 

“  Rose  of  Tyrol  ”  .  .  .  . 

958 

Recio  .... 

680 

“  Rose  of  Sharon  ”  . 

903,  905 

Redford  .... 

9i5 

Rossi,  Francesco  .... 

144 

Rees,  von 

3!3 

Rossi,  Lauro . 

156 

Reeve  .... 

927 

Rossi,  Luigi  di  .... 

144 

Reicha  .... 

.  .  .  720 

Rossini, — 

Reichardt 

221,  286,  580 

Biography  .... 

51-60 

Reifif  .... 

944 

Review  ..... 

62-66 

Reinbech 

790 

General  Reference,  1 10,  149,306, 

320,  328,  358,  378, 

Reinecke 

448,  519.  594,  831 

436,  474, 

476,  549,  663,  748 

Reinick  .... 

459 

“Round  Tower”  .  .  .  . 

927 

Reinken  .... 

168,  176,  573 

Rousseau  ....  224, 

229,  234,  624,  738 

Reissiger 

40-9,  592 

Rovetta  ...... 

35 

Reissmann 

440 

Royer  ...... 

737 

Rellstab  .... 

86,  880 

Rubinstein,  — 

Remade 

623 

Biography  .... 

791-799 

Remenyi 

5°3>  863,  864 

Review  ..... 

.  .  800-802 

Remi  .... 

376 

General  Reference,  294,  298,  305, 

338.  347-  788,  S04, 

Renekin .... 

623 

850,  851,  853,  855 

“  Requiem,”  Berlioz 

.  .  .  6S5 

Rubinstein,  G.  .... 

791 

“  Requiem,”  Cherubini  . 

.  .  .  98 

Rubinstein,  N.  .... 

79 3-  804 

“  Requiem,”  Dvorak 

784 

Rubinstein,  R.  .... 

791 

“  Requiem,”  Mozart 

259,  288,  298,  300,  324 

Riickert  ...... 

456 

“  Requiem,”  Verdi  . 

.  122,  131,  298 

“  Ruddygore  ” 

894 

Retz  .... 

959 

Rudel . 

440 

Reupsch .... 

464 

Ruspoli . 

197 

Reuter  .... 

246,  250 

“  Russalka  ”  . 

850 

Reyer  .... 

75L752 

Russia,  Music  in  ... 

845-854 

Rheinberger, — 

“  Ruslan  and  Ludmilla  ” 

786,  789,  806 

Biography 

525-526 

“  Ruth  and  Naomi  ”... 

941 

Review  . 

526-530 

“  Ruy  Bias,”  Marchetti  . 

r57 

General  Reference  . 

463 

“  Ruy  Bias,”  Mendelssohn 

424,  430 

“  Rheingold  ”  . 

539, 540 

Ruzicka  ...... 

353,  370 

“  Rhenish  Symphony  ”  . 

448 

Sacchini  ...... 

155,  740 

Riccieri  .  .  .  . 

146 

Sachs,  Hans  ..... 

569 

Rietz  .... 

.  .  .  891 

“  Saidar  ” . 

.  .  .  410 

“  Richard,  Coeur  de  Lion  ” 

630 

Saint  Beuve  ..... 

671 

Richter  .... 

.440,  441,  543,  891 

Sainton . 

903 

Ricordi  .... 

76 

Saint-Saens,  — 

.  .  703-706 

Riemenschneider 

375 

Biography  .... 

“  Rienzi  ”... 

534,  535-  549 

Review  ..... 

706-710 

Ries,  F.  . 

3 11 

General  Reference  . 

698,  752,  753 

Ries,  H . 

378,  385 

“  Sakuntala  ”  . 

5i6>5iS 

Rietz  .... 

446,  593 

Salieri,  283,  289,  312,  313,  328,  355, 

370,  3S4,  476,  740,  813 

“  Rigoletto  ”  . 

1 21,  128,  130 

“  Sally  in  our  Alley  ”... 

927 

Rimsky-Korsakoff  . 

852,853 

Salomon 

256,  257,  258,  263,  737 

“  Rinaldo” 

198 

Salomon,  Lea  .... 

.  .  .  417 

Rmuccini 

143,  546 

“  Salvator  Rosa  ”  . 

157 

“  Rip  Van  Winkle,”  Bristow 

946 

Sammartini  . 

154,  221,  584 

Kip  Van  Winkle,”  Chadwick 

•  •  951 

“  Samori  ” . 

392 

Ritter,  A. 

.  .  .  601 

“Samson”  . 

207,  208 

Ritter,  F.  L.  . 

935-  947 

“  Samson  et  Dalila  ”... 

709,  710 

“  Ritter  Pasman  ”  . 

496 

Sand,  George  .... 

759,  768,  770,  77 1 ,  772 

P.ivafinoli  .  .  . 

955 

Sangerbund  . 

937 

“  Robert  le  Diable” 

.  .  4S0, 482 

“  Sapho  ” . 

.  .  .  721 

“  Robin  Hood  ” 

959 

Saran  ...... 

468 

Rochefoucauld 

479 

Sarrette . 

744 

Rochlitz .... 

294,  380 

Sarti  ...... 

.  93,  283,  289,  476 

Rode  .... 

•  •  •  385 

“  Saul” . 

.  .  206 

974 
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Scandinavia,  Music  in 
Scarlatti,  A.,  — 
Biography 
Review  . 

General  Reference 
Scarlatti,  I).  . 

“  Scenes  from  Childhood 

Schachtner 

Schaffer  . 

Scharfenburg 
Scharwenka  . 

Scheibe  . 

Schein  . 

Schelle  . 

Schelble  . 

Schenk  . 

“  Scher/.o  Capriccioso  ” 
Schestakof,  M  rs. 

Schicht . 

Schikaneder  . 

Schimon 

Schindler 

Schlesinger 

Schletterer 

Schmidt 

Schnabel 

Schneider,  F. . 

Schneider,  J.  G. 

Schneidler 

Schober,  F.  von 

“  Schbn  Ellen  ” 

Schonstein,  Baron  von 

Schott  . 

Schroder-Devrient  . 
Schubert,  Ferd. 
Schubert,  Franz, 
Biography 
Review 


286, 


•45-  >5.? 

150 


55' 


PAGE 

859,  860 

•  37-39 

•  39-42 
197,  210,  546 
197,  264,  582 

45 1 
270 
850 

944 
858 
180 
177 
177 
419 
312,  313 
783 
786 
410 

3*6,  317 
326 
365.  374 
937.  944 
382 
223 
440 

464,  595 
939 
376 
362,  366 
522 
358 
575 

520,  370,  534,  603 
355.  366>  368,  374 

35 1-368 

368-374 


287, 

3*9. 


355. 


258, 

305, 

323, 


359. 


General  Reference,  294,  324,  403,  431,  436,  441,444 
454.  456>  46o,  464,  469,  494,  590,  784,  846 


Schubert,  I. 

Schumann,  A.  ...... 

Schumann,  Clara,  427,  441,  444,  445,  446,  45 


35  G  355 
440 
452.  456> 
767 


439-448 

451-462 


Schumann,  Robert,  — 

Biography . 

Review  ....  .  . 

General  Reference,  294,  366,  368,  369,  373,  384,  402 
406,  412,428,  430,  431,  435,  436,  463,  464,  469 
5°4>  536,  593-  766,  767,  776,  801,  826,  839,  880 

88; 


Schuppanzigh 
Schulz,  J.  P,  . 

Schiitz  . 

Schwarzendorf 
Schytte  . 

“  Scotch  Symphony 
Scott 
Scribe 

“Seasons,’!  Haydn 
“  Seasons,”  Spohr 
Scbald,  Amalie 
Sechter  . 

Sei.ll 

“  Selected  Church  Music 
“Semele” 

Semet 

“  Semiramide,”  Meyerbeer 
“  Semiramide,”  Rossini 
“  Semiramide  riconosciuta,”  ( 
Scull 

“  Sensations  of  Tone  ” 

“  Serenade'”  . 

Seroiif 
Serpette 
“  Serse  ” 

“  Serva  Padrona  ” 

“  Seven  Ravens  ” 


65. 


uck 


67. 


347 

589 

89.  '95.  575.  577 
74i 
861 
422,  431 
421 

480,  654,  655,  886 
265 

381 
318 
3^6,  515 
957 
923 

207,  215 

75' 
478 


57° 
608 

358 

851,852 

753 
202 

44 
528 


“  Seventh  Symphony,”  Beethoven 

PAGE 

345 

Sey  fried 

. 

324 

Sgambati,  — 

Biography 

III-II2 

Review  . 

.  .  .  I I 2- I >4 

General  Reference  . 

109,  154 

Shaw  .... 

938 

Shelley  .... 

959 

Shepherde 

915 

Shield  .... 

928 

“  Siegfried  ”  . 

538,  539,  540 

Simrock  .... 

31 1 

Singer  .... 

941 

“  Sintram  Symphony  ”  . 

•  952 

“  Six  Preludes  and  Fugues,” 

Mendelssohn  .  .  428 

“Sixth  Symphonv,”  Beethoven 

345 

“Skeleton  in  Armor” 

95 1 

“  Skirnismal  ” 

954 

“  Slavic  Dances  ”  . 

781 

“  Sleepy  Hollow  ”  . 

958 

Smareglia 

.  .  .  .  158 

Smart  .... 

324,  400 

Smeaton 

•  •  •  •  9 1 5 

Smetana 

779 

Smith  .... 

.  .  .  .  208 

Smithson 

676,  766 

Sobolewski 

956,957 

Solie  .... 

743 

“  Solomon  ”  . 

.  .  .  .  207 

Somervell 

930 

“Sonata  in  B  minor,”  Liszt 

823 

“  Sonata  with  funeral  march 

”  Chopin  .  .  .  776 

“Song  of  Destiny” 

5 1 3 

“  Song  of  Promise  ” 

950 

“  Song  of  the  Shepherdess” 

953 

“Songs  of  the  Wrens”  . 

892 

“  Songs  without  Words” 

428 

“Sonnambula” 

.  68,  72,  149 

Sonnenfels 

.  .  .  .  225 

Sontag  .... 

320 

Sonzogno 

.  .  .  .  158 

“  Sorcerer  ”  . 

894 

Southard 

958 

Spafforth 

929 

Spangler 

.  .  .  .  248 

“  Spanish  Rhapsodies”  . 

823 

Spaun  .... 

352,  354,  355 

“  Spectre’s  Bride  ”  . 

.  .  .  .  782 

Spendon 

355 

Spener  .... 

171,  172 

Spicker  .•  .  .  . 

959 

Spitta  .... 

400,  404,  440 

Spohr,  — 

Biography 

375-382 

Review  . 

382-386 

General  Reference  . 

•  31 

9,  403,  412,  419,  535,  877 

Spontini,  — 

Biography 

.  .  .  83-86 

Review  . 

88-89 

General  Reference  . 

155.420,747 

Springer 

937 

“  Spring  Overture  ” 

516 

“  Spring  Song  ” 

428 

“  Spring  Symphony  ”  . 

948,  949 

“  Stabat  Mater,”  Dvorak 

782 

“  Stabat  Mater,”  Pergolese 

46 

“Stabat  Mater,”  Rossini 

.  .  .  .  298 

“  Stabat  Mater,”  Schubert 

354 

Stadler,  Abbe  . 

.  .  .  .  280 

Stadler,  Anton 

.  .  .  .  296 

Stael,  Mme.  de 

•  •  •  •  338 

Stamaty  .... 

703 

Stamitz  .... 

.  260,  262,  263,  264,  584 

Stainer  .... 

930 

Stanford,  ( '.  V.,  — 

Biography  and  Review 

.  .  .  907-910 

Stanford,  C.  S. 

907 

Stanford,  J.  .  ■ 

907 

GENERAL  INDEX 


975 


Stanford,  V.  . 

PAGE 

93° 

Stanton  .... 

957 

Steffani  .... 

.  198 

Steibelt  .... 

314 

Sterkel  .... 

312 

Sterling  .... 

771 

Stevens  .... 

929 

“  St.  John  ”  . 

939 

St.  Lubin 

•  385 

St.  Michael’s  School 

167 

Stobaus  .... 

571 

Stockhausen  . 

5°4 

Stolzel  .... 

.  200 

“  Stone  Guest  ” 

850,  851 

Storace  .... 

927 

“  Story  of  Sayid  ”  . 

905,  906 

Stoughton  Musical  Society 

936 

“  St.  Paul  ”... 

422,  432 

“  St.  Peter  ”  . 

948 

Stradella 

144 

Strakosche 

956 

“  Straniera  ”  . 

68 

Strapponi 

124 

“  Stratonice  ”  . 

.  640 

Strauss,  E. 

Strauss,  — 

490 

Biography 

487-492 

Review  . 

492-496 

General  Reference  . 

596 

Strauss,  Johann,  Sr. 

4S7,  490 

Strauss,  Joseph 

490 

Strauss,  Richard 

601 

Strong  .... 

•  '  952 

Struck  .... 

737 

Strunck  .... 

195 

Suard  .... 

2  3° 

“  Suites  de  Pieces  pour  le  clavecin  ” 

201 

“  Sulamith  ”  . 

Sullivan,  — 

941 

Biography 

891-895 

Review  . 

896-898 

General  Reference  . 

496,  930 

Sullivan,  F. 

894 

“Summer  Idyl” 

953 

Suppe,  F.  von  . 

596 

“  Susannah  ”  . 

.  207 

Sussmayer 

288,  293, 

3°°>  313 

Svendsen 

832,  861 

“  Svenska  Fornsanger  ”  . 

860 

“  Swan  Songs  ” 

366 

Swan  .... 

938 

Sweden,  Music  in  . 

861 

Sweelinck 

22>  573 

Swieten  .... 

286,  313 

“Sylvan  a”  .  .  . 

393 

Symmes  .... 

935 

“  Symphonic  Poems  ” 

•  823 

“  Symphonic  Studies  ” 

45‘ 

“  Symphonie  Fantastique.”  (t 

ice  “Fantastic  Symphony.”) 

‘•Symphonic  funebre  et  triumphal.”  (See  “Funeral  and 
Triumphal  Symphony.”') 

Symphonies,  Brahms 

5°9 

Symphonies,  Tschalkowsky 

808 

“  Symphony  in  A  major,”  Bird 

953 

“  Symphony  in  B  flat,”  Chadwick  . 

952 

“Symphony  in  B  flat,”  Schumann 

454 

“  Symphony  in  C,”  Paine 

948 

“  Symphony  in  C,”  Schubert 

444 

“  Symphony  in  C,”  Schumann 

446,  454 

“  Symphony  in  D  minor,”  Schumann  . 

454 

“Symphony  in  F  minor,”  Tschalkowsky  . 

.  809 

Szymanowska,  Mme. 

.’  .’  .’  868, 

878 

Tally  s  .... 

870,  916 

“  Tancred,”  Monteverde  . 

35 

“  Tancrede,”  Campra 

736 

“Tancredi,”  Rossini 

52,  476 

“  Tannhauser  ” 

•  381,  536>  54* 

682,  956 

Tartini  .... 

. 

152 

Taubert  ..... 

PAGE 

422,  595 

Tausig . 

.402, 776, 855, 858 

Taverner  .... 

91 5 

“Telemachus” 

223 

Telemann  .... 

173,  200,  576 

Tellefsen  .... 

861 

“Tempest”  Suite,  Van  der  Stuck 

en 

954 

“Tempest  ”  Symphonic  Poem,  Paine 

948 

“Templar  and  the  Jewess  ” 

410,  412,  414 

“Tenth  Symphony,”  Schubert 

366 

Tesei  ...... 

51 

Tesi  ..... 

197 

Thalberg  .... 

814 

“Thalia  ”  overture  . 

952 

Thayer  ..... 

959 

“The  Bat”  .... 

492,  495 

“  The  Begum  ”... 

959 

“The  Bride”. 

903 

“  l'he  Captive  ”... 

942 

“The  Demon” 

.  .  802 

“The  Fairies” 

534 

Theile  ..... 

575 

“The  King’s  Frolic” 

958 

“  The  Mighty  Dollar  ”  . 

958 

“The  Miller  and  his  Men  ”  . 

889 

“The  Naiades” 

883 

“  Theodora  ”  .  . 

207,  215 

Theodore  .... 

.  276,  278 

“  Thespis  ”  .  .  .  . 

894 

“  Thetis  et  Pelee  ”  .... 

“  The  Trojans.”  (See  Les  Troyens.) 

736 

“  The  Waterman  ”  . 

.  .  928 

Thibaut  ..... 
Thomas,  Ambroise,  — 

442 

Biography 

691-692 

Review  .... 

692-696 

General  Reference  . 

697,  71 1,  750 

Thomas,  G. 

930 

Thomas,  Theodore  . 

937.  939.  944.  945 

Thorne  ..... 

915 

Thun,  Count  .... 

284 

Thun,  Countess 

250 

Thurber  ..... 

.  .  782 

Tichatschek  .... 

779 

Tieck  ..... 

434.  459 

Timm  .  ... 

944.  946 

Tinctoris  .... 

.  .  12 

Titoff  ..... 

788 

“Toccata”  .... 

45 1 

“Toison  d’Or  ” 

94 

Tomaschek  .... 

409.  589.  779 

“Tom  Bowling” 

“  Tonkunstler’s  Erdenwallen  ” 

928 

394 

Touretle . 

100 

“Tower  of  Babel”  . 

.  .  802 

Towers  ..... 

876 

“Trauermusik  ” 

282 

“  Traviata  ”  . 

.  121,  128 

Treffz . 

492 

“  Trial  by  Jury  ” 

894 

“  Trio  in  C  minor,”  Foote 

950 

“Tristan  und  Isolde” 

384.  54i 

Tritto,  G.  di  . 

67 

“  Triumphal  Arch  ” 

576 

“  Troqueurs  ”  . 

•  •  738 

“Trovatore  ” 

Tschalkowsky,  — 

121,  128 

Biography 

.  803-804 

Review  .... 

806-810 

General  Reference  . 

852,  854 

“  Tscharodyeika  ”  . 

.  .  804 

Tschekouanoff 

796 

Tuckey  ..... 

938 

Tudway  . 

872,  924 

Turner  ..... 

924.  925 

Tye . 

.  .  916 

Ulibischeff  .... 

•  853 

Ullmann  .... 

956 

976 


FAMOUS  COMPOSERS 


“Undine” 

“  Unfinished  Symphony 
Ungher  . 

“  Utrecht  Te  Deum  ” 

Vallotti  . 

“  Vampire  ”  . 

Van  der  Stucken 
Vanhall  . 

“  Variations  Serieuses” 

Varney  . 

Varnhagen 
Vasseili  . 

Vasseur  . 

Vega,  L.  de  . 

“  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan  ” 

Verdi,  — 

Biography 
Review  . 

General  Reference 
Verhulst 
Vernet  . 

Veron 
Verstovsky 
Vertowski 
Viadana 
Viardot,  L. 

Viardot,  Mme 
“  Village  Orph 
Villoing  . 

Vinchant 
Vinci,  L.  da 
“  Violet” 

Viotti 
Vittoria  . 

Vivaldi  . 

“  Vlasda  ” 

Vogel,  B. 

Vogel,  J.  C. 

V'ogl,  J.  M. 

Vogler  .  .  277,  316,  391; 

Vogrich  . 

Volkmann 
Volkoff  . 

Voltaire  . 

Wagenseil 

Wagner,  Cosima.  (See  Cosii 
Wagner,  Dr. 

Wagner,  F. 

Wagner,  Richard, — 

Biography 
Review  . 

General  Reference,  1 12,  126,  235, 


92’ 


Liszt.) 


410, 

952. 


PACE 

952 
360 
320 
2CO,  206 

474 
412,  414 

953.  959 


73. 


2S2 


j1  j 
429 

753 

420 

77 

753 

143 

908 


L/4,  4VJW,  4W4,  ifuu,  <4.* 

599,  680,  682,  687,  709,  731,  777,  779,  818,  822,  840 


312 
596 
1 1 1 
539 

890,  930,  944 
528 
39 1 
.434 
287 

.57° 
354 
920,  921 
440 


422, 


173. 


Waldstein,  Count 
Waldteufel 
Walker  . 

“Walkiire”  . 

Wallace  . 

“  Wallenstein  ” 

Wallishauser  . 

“  Walpurgisnacht  ” 

Walsegg,  Count 
Walther  . 

“  Wanderer  ”  . 

Ward 

Wasielewski  . 

“  Wassertrager.”  (See  “  Deux  Journees.’ 

“  Water-Carrier.”  (See  “  Deux  Journees. 

Webbe  . 

Weber,  A. 

Weber,  B.  A.  . 

Weber,  C.  M.  von, — 

Biography 

Review  ....... 

General  Reference,  155,  280,  303,  328,  362,  378,  385, 
410,  412,  436,  440,  474,  475,  592 
Weber,  Constanze . 280,  389 


929 

277,  278,  279,  389 
473 

389-401 
401-408 


Weber,  D. 

Weber,  Franz  A. 

Weber,  Fridolin 
Weber,  G. 

Weckerlin 
Weelkes 
Wegeler  . 

Weigl 

Weingartner 
Weinlig  . 

Weiss 
Weizl  . 

Welkinger 
Wellesley 
“  Well- tempered  Clavichord  ” 


117-124 

Wenzel  .... 

.  .  831 

124-132 

Werner  .... 

•  •  252, 255 

56,  408,  750 

Wershall 

837 

460 

“Werther” 

714 

7*9 

480 

Wetton  .... 

909 

Weyse  .... 

837, 860 

850 

White  .... 

930 

788 

Whiting,  A.  . 

954 

144 

Whiting,  G.  E. 

940 

721 

Whitman 

835 

721 

Whitney .... 

940 

958 

“  Who  is  Sylvia  ?  ”  . 

353 

79 1 .  792  ‘ 
3 

Whyte  .... 
Wieck,  Clara.  (See  Clara 

Schumann.) 

.  .  916 

146 

Wieck  .... 

441, 442,  445 

294 

Wieland 

241, 242, 393 

94.  153.  385 

Wieniawski 

796, 856 

137 

Wilbye  .... 

.  920, 921 

1 53.  *  75 

Wilder  .... 

278, 293,  303 

954 

Wilhelmj 

•  •  385 

791 

Wilke  .  .  .  . 

177 

94 

Willaert 

J9>  21,  137 

356,  360 

William  of  Machaut 

.  .  12 

74.  581.  587 

“  William  Tell  ” 

51,  60,  481 

954 

Winter,  Peter  von  . 

474,  580 

594 

“  Winterreise  ” 

364 

788 

Wise  .... 

924,  926 

293,  302,  617 

Wodzinski,  Count  . 

767 

262,  272 

Wodzinski,  M. 

Woelfl  .  .  .  . 

767 

.  .  588 

324 

Wohlbruck,  M. 

410 

•  533 

Wohlbriick,  W. 
“Wohltemperirte  Clavier.” 

(See 

410 

**  Well-tempered  Clavichord.**) 

533-545 

Wolffl  .  .  .  . 

3!4>  337 

545— 55b 

Wolfgang 

2S2 

348,  381,  385, 

“  Woman  of  Samaria  ”  . 

884 

Wood 

“  Wood  Nymphs  ”  . 

“  Wood  Thief  ” 

Woolf  . 

Worcester  County  Associatio 
Wranitzky 

“Wreck  of  the  Hesperus” 
“Yeomen  of  the  Guard” 

Yonge  . 

Zachau  . 

“  Xampa  ” 

Zanolini . 

Zaremba 
Zarlino  . 

Ziegler  . 

“  Zelmira  ’ 

Zelter  .  .314.  354.  37°.  39 

“  Zemire  und  Azor  ” 

Zerrahn  . 

Zeuner  . 

Zimmermann 
“  Zingara  ” 

Zingarelli 
Zmeskall 
Zollner  . 

Zywny  . 


266 
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779 
389.  39° 
277.  389 
296,  393 
656 


920. 

315 

324 


76. 


921 
3l6 

328 
601 

533 
316 
313 
4 

929 

87,  441 
277 


672 


4t8,  419 


696, 


645. 


422 
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881 
883 
410 
890,  958 

937 
3 1 3 
95 1 
894 
920 

*95 
646,  650 

56 

804 

138 
190 
58 
427.  59° 
381 
945 

938 

691,  697 

77 
96,  148 
316 

595 
760 
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